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BOOK I \r~CONTINUED. ' 


Pakt il— journey to the west and 

SOUTH-WEST OF CATHAY. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Here begins the Description of the Interior op Cathay ; and 
FIRST of the River Pulisanghin. 

Now you must know that the Emperor sent the aforesaid 
Messer Marco Polo, who is the author of this whole story, 
on business of his into the Western Provinces. On that 
occasion he travelled from Cambaluc a good four months’ 
journey towards the west. And so now I will tell you all 
that he saw on his travels as he went and returned. 

When you leave the City of Cambaluc and have ridden 
ten miles, you come to a very large river which is called 
Pulisanghin, and flows into the ocean, so that merchants 
with their merchandise ascend it from the sea. Over this 
River there is a very flne stone bridge, so fine indeed that 
it has very few equals. The fashion of it is this ; it is 300 
paces in length, and it must have a good eight paces of 
width, for ten mounted men can ride across it abreast. It 
has 24 arches and as many water-mills, and ’tis all of very 

B 2 
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fine marble, well built and firmly founded. Along the 
top of the bridge there is on either side a parapet of marble 
slabs and columns, made in this way. At the beginning of 
the bridge there is a marble column, and under it a marble 
lion, so that the column stands upon the lion’s loins, whilst 
on the top of the column there is a second marble lion, 
both being of great size and beautifully executed sculpture. 
At the distance of a pace from this column there is another 
precisely the same, also with its two lions, and the space 
between them is closed with slabs of grey marble to prevent 
people from falling over into the water. And thus the 
columns run from space to space along either side of the 
bridge, so that altogether it is a beautiful object.' 



The Bridge of Puliianghm (reduced from a Chinese ongmal) 

ct ticsus erst £tum a ttu matit biaus pont )st pirus : car qc ponl n'a rn lou i 
Ic tuontie t(f si faiaiis nr son parcil/' 


Note 1.—- the name which hTaico gives the River ^ 
means m Persian simply (as Marsden noticed) ‘‘ 'J'he Stone Bridge ” In 
a very different region the same name often occuis m the history of 
Timur applied to a certain bridge, m the country north of Badakhshan, 
over the Wakhsh branch of the Oxus. And the Turkish admiral Sidi 
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’All, travelling that way from India in the i6th century, applies the 
name, as it is applied here, to the river; for his journal tells us that 
beyond Kuldb he crossed ‘‘ the River FiihsanginP 

We may easily suppose, therefore, that near Cambaluc also, the 
Bridge, first, and then the River, came to be known to the Persian-speak- 
ing foieigners of the court and city by this name. This supposition is 
however a little perplexed by the circumstance that Rashiduddin calls 
the River the Saiigin^ and that Sangkati-l^o appears from the maps or 
citations of Martini, Klaproth, Neumann, and Pauthier to have been 
one of the Chinese names of the river, and indeed, Sankang is still the 
name of one of the confluents foiming the Hwan Ho. 

The River is that which appeals in the maps as the Hwan Ho, 
Hun-ho, or Yongtmg Ho, flowing about 7 miles west of Peking towards 
the south-east and joining the Pe-Ho at Tientsin ; and the Bridge is that 
which has been known for ages as the Lu-kyu-Kiao or Budge of Lukyu, 
adjoining the town which is called in the Russian map of Peking 
but in the official Chinese Atlas Kiing-Keih-cheng, (see Map at ch. xi. 
•of Bk. II. in the first Volume). It is described both by Magaillans and 
Lecomte, with some curious discrepancies, whilst each affords parti- 
culars coiroborative of Polo’s account of the chaiacter of the bridge. 
The former calls it the finest bridge in China. Lecomte’s account says 
the bridge was the finest he had yet seen. . “ It is above 170 geometri- 
cal paces (850 feet) in length. The arches are small, but the rails or 
side-walls are made of a hvird whitish stone lesembling marble. These 
stones are more than $ feet long, 3 feet high, and 7 or 8 inches thick , 
supported at each end by pilasters adorned with mouldings and bearing 
the figures of lions. . . . The bridge is paved with great flat stones, so 
well joined that it is even as a floor.” 

Magaillans thinks Polo’s memory partially misled him, and that his 
description applies more coirectly to another bridge on the same road, 
but some distance fuither west, over the Lieu-li Ho For the bridge 
over the Hwan Ho had really but thirteen arches, wheieas that on the 
Lieu-li had, as Polo specifies, twenty-four. The engraving which we 
give of the Lu-kyu Kiao from a Chinese work confiims this statement, 
for it shows but thirteen arches And whvit Polo says of the navigation 
of the river is almost conclusive proof that Magaillans is right, and that 
our traveller’s memory confounded the two bridges. Foi the navigation 
of the Hwan Ho, even when its channel is full, is said to be impracti- 
cable on account of rapids, whilst the Licu-li Ho, or “ Glass River,” is, 
as its name implies, smooth, and navigable, and it is largely navigated 
by boats from the coal-mines of Fang-shan. The road crosses the latter 
about two leagues from Cho-chau (see next chaptei). 

The Budge of Lu-kyii is mentioned more than once in the history of 
the conquest of Noith China by Chinghiz. It was the scene of a nota- 
ble mutiny of the tioops of the Kin Dynasty m T215, which induced 
Chmghiz to break a treaty just concluded, and led to his captiii e of Peking 
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This bridge was begun according to Klaproth in 1189, and was five 
years a-building. On the 17th August, 1688, as Magaillans tells us, a 
great flood carried away two arches of the bridge, and the remainder 
soon fell. The bndge was renewed, but with only nine arches instead of 
thirteen, as appears from the following note of personal obseivation with 
which Dr. Lockhait has favoured me : 

“At 27 h from Peking, by the western road leaving the gate of the 
Chinese city called Kwang-’an-man, after passing the old walled town of 
Feuchen, you leach the bndge of Lo-Kii-Kiao, As it now stands it is 
a very long bridge of nine arches (real arches) spanning the valley of the 
Hwan Ho, and surrounded by beautiful scenery. The bridge is built of 
green sandstone, and has a good balustrade with short square pilasteis 
crowned by small lions. It is in very good lepair, and has a ceaseless 
traffic, being on the road to the coal-mines which supply the city. 
There is a pavilion at each end of the bridge with inscriptions, the one 
recording ffiat Kanghi (1662-1723) halt the bndge, and the other that 
Kienlung (1736-1796) repaired it” These circumstances are strictly 
consistent with Magaillans’ account of the destruction of the medieval 
bridge. Williamson describes the present bndge as about 700 feet long, 
and 1 2 feet wide in the middle part. 

{P, de la Croix^ II. xi, &c. ; Erskinds Bahc)% p. xxxiii. , Timoiir's 
Institutes^ 70;/, As, IX. 205; Cathay^ 260, Ma^aillans^ 14-18,35; 
Lecomte in Astlcy^ III. 529; /. As, ser. 2, tom. i. 97-8; E'O/nson, 
1. 144.) 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Account of tiik City of Juju. 

When you leave the Bridge, and ride towards the we.st, 
finding all the way excellent hostelries for travellers, with 
fine vineyards, fields, and gardens, and s})rings of water, 
you come after 30 miles to a fine large city called Juju, 
where there are many abbeys of idolaters, and the people 
live by trade and manufactures. They weave cloths of silk 
and gold, and very fine taffetas.' Here too there are many 
hostelries for travellers." 

After riding a mile beyond this city you find two 
roads, one of which goes west and the other south-east. 
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The westerly road is that through Cathay, and the south- 
easterly one goes towards the province of Manzi.^ 

Taking the westerly one through Cathay, and travelling 
by it for ten days, you find a constant succession of cities 
and boroughs, with numerous thriving villages, all abound- 
ing with trade and manufectures, besides the fine fields and 
vineyards and dwellings of civilized people; but nothing 
occurs worthy. of special mention ; and so I will only speak 
of a kingdom called Taianpu. 


Note 1. — The word is sendaus (Pautluer), pi. of scndal, and in G. T. 
sandal. It does not seem perfectly known what this silk texture was, 
but as banners were made of it, and hmngs for richer stuffs, it appears 
to have been a light material, and is generally rendered taffetas. In 
‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ we find 

Many a pencel of sybelatoun 
And of sendel giene and bioun,” 

and also paviliom of sendel; and in the Anglo-French ballad of the 
death of William Earl of Salisbury in St Lewis’s battle on tlie Nile — 

Le Meistei du Temple biace les chivaux 
Et le Count Long-Espee deph les> safti/auxJ^ 

The onflamme of France was made of cendal, Chaucer couples taffetas 
and sendal. His ‘ Doctor of Physic ’ 

** In sangum and in perse clad was alle, 

Lined with taffata and with sendalle.’* 

The origin of the word seems also somewhat doubtful. The word ScvSes 
occurs in Constant ForpJiyrog, de Ceremoniis (Bonn, cd. L 468), and this 
looks like a transfer of the Arabic Sandas or Stmdus^ which is applied 
by Bakui to the silk fabrics of Yezd {Not et Ext II, 469). Reiske 
thinks this is the origin of the Frank word, and connects its etymology 
with Sind. Othei s think that sendal and the other fonns are modifica- 
tions of the ancient Sindon, and this is Mr. Marsh’s view (see also 
Fr.-Michel^ Rkherc/ics, I. 212; Diet des Tissus^ IL 171 segg). 

Note 2. — Jujlt is precisely the name given to this city by Rashid- 
uddin, who notices the vineyards. Juju is Cho-chau, just at the dis- 
tance specified from Peking, viz. 40 miles, and nearly 30 from Puhsanghin 
or Lu-kyu Kiao. The name of the town is printed Twc/iow by Mr. Wil- 
liamson, and Checkow in a late Report of a journey by Consul Oxenham. 
He calls it “ a large town of the second order, situated on the banks of 
a small river flowing towards the south-east, viz. the Kiu-ma-Ho, a navi- 
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gable stream. It had the appearance of being a place of considerable 
trade, and the streets were crowded with people.” {Reports of Journeys 
in China and Japan, &c. Presented to Parliament, 1869, p. 9 ) The 
place IS called Jfijii also in the Persian itinerary given by Tzzat Ullah in 
/. R, A. S, VII. 308 ; and in one procured by Mr. Shaw {Proc, R. G. S. 
XVI. p. 253). 

Note 3 . — “ About a h from the southern suburbs of this town, the 
great road to Shantung and the south-east diverged, causing an imme- 
diate diminution in the number of carls and travellers” {Oxenham). 
This bifurcation of the roads is a notable point in Polo’s book. For 
after following the western road through Cathay, i e, the northern 
provinces of China, to the borders of Tibet and the Indo-Chinese 
regions, our traveller will return, whimsically enough, not to the capital 
to take a fresh departure, but to this bifurcation outside of Chochau, and 
thence carry us south with him to Manzi, or China south of the Yellow 
River. 

Of a part of the road of which Polo speaks in the latter part of the 
chapter Williamson says: “The drive was a very beautiful one. Not 
only were the many villages almost hidden by foliage, but the road itself 
hereabouts IS lined with trees. . . . The effect was to make the journey 

like a ramble through the avenues of some English park.” Beyond 
Tingchau however the country becomes more bairen. ( 1 . 268.) 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

The Kingdom of Taianfu. 

After riding then those ten days from the city of Juju, 
you find yourself in a kingdom called Tatanfu, and the 
city at which you arrive, which is the capital, is also called 
Taianfu, a very great and fine city. [But at the end of 
five days’ journey out of those ten, they say there is a 
city unusually large and handsome called Acbaluc, where- 
at terminate in this direction the hunting preserves of the 
Emperor, within which no one dares to sport except 
the Emperor and his family, and those who are on the 
books of the Grand Falconer. Beyond this limit any one 
IS at liberty to sport, if he be a gentleman. The Great 
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Kaan, however, scarcely ever went hunting in this direc- 
tisn, and hence the game, particularly the hares, had in- 
creased and multiplied to such an extent that all the crops 
of the Province were destroyed. The Great Kaan being 
informed of this, proceeded thither with all his Court, and 
the game that was taken was past counting.] * 

Taianfu “ is a place of great trade and great industry, 
for here they manufacture a large quantity of the most 
necessary equipments for the army of the Emperor. There 
grow here many excellent vines, supplying great plenty of 
wine ; and in all Cathay this is the only place where wine 
is produced. It is carried hence all over the country 
There is also a great deal of silk here, for the people have 
great quantities of mulberry-trees and silk-worms. 

From this city of Taianfu you ride westward again for 
seven days, through fine districts with plenty of towns and 
boroughs, all enjoying much trade and practising various 
kinds of industry. Out of these districts go forth not a 
few great merchants, who travel to India and other foreign 
regions, buying and selling and getting gain. After those 
seven days’ journey you arrive at a city called Pianfu, a 
large and important jilace, with a number of traders living 
by commerce and industry. It is a place too where silk is 
largely produced.'^ 

So we will leave it and tell you of a great city called 
Cachanfli. But stay — first let us tell you about the noble 
castle called Caichu. 

Note 1 — Marsden translates the commencement of this passage, 
which is peculiai to Ramusio, and runs “ E in caJ>o di ctnqne gioniate 
delle predette died,” by the words “At the end of five days’ journey 
beyond the ten,” but this is clearly wrong ^ The place best suiting in 
position, as halfw.ry between Chochau and T’ai-yu.anfu, would be Ching- 
TiNGFU, and I h.ave little doubt that this is the place intended. The title 
of AkSdltgh in Turki,f or Chaghdn Balghdmn in Mongol, meaning 


* -And I see Ritlei undeistood the passage as I do (IV. SiSl- 
t rtahgh IS indeed piopcily Mongol 
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‘‘White City ” was applied by the Taitars to Royal Residences; and 
possibly Chmgtingfu may have had such a claim, for I obseiwe in the 
Annales de la Prop, de la Foi (xxxiii. 387) that in 1862 the Chinese 
Government granted to the R. C. Vicar-Apostolic of Chilili the iiuned 
Imperial Palace at Chmgtingfu for his cathedral and other mission 
estabhshments. Moieover, as a matter of fact, Rashiduddin’s account 
of Chinghiz’s campaign in northern China in 1214, speaks of the city 
of “ Chaghan Balghasun which the Chinese call JintzlnfiiP This is 
almost exactly the way in which the name of Chingtingfu is represented 
in ’Izzat Ullah’s Persian Itinerary (Jigdzififu^ evidently a clerical error 
for Jmgdzmfu), so I think there can be little doubt that Chmtmgfu is 
the place intended. The name of Hwai-lu-hian (see Note 2 ), which is 
the first stage beyond Chmgtingfu, is said to mean the “Deer-lair/' 
pointing apparently to the old character of the tract as a game-preserve. 
The city of Chingting is described by Consul Oxenham as being now in 
a decayed and dilapidated condition, consisting only of two long streets 
crossing at right angles. It is noted for the manufacture of images of 
Buddha from Shansi iron. {Consular Peporfs, p. 10; Erdmann^ 331.) 

Between Chingtingfu and T’ai-yuanfu the traveller first crosses a high 
and rugged range of mountains, and then ascends by narrow defiles to 
the plateau of Shansi. But of these features Polo’s excessive condensa- 
tion takes no notice. 

The tiaveller who quits the gieat plain of Chihli for “ the kingdom of 
Taianfu,” i.e. Northern Shansi, enters a tract in which predominates that 
very remaikable foimation called by the Hwangdu^ and to which 

the German name Loss has been attached. With this formation are 
bound up the distinguishing characters of Northern Interior China, not 
merely m scenery but in agricultural products, dwellings, and means of 
transport. This Loss is a brownish-yellow loam, highly porous, spiead- 
ing over low and high ground alike, smoothing over irregularities of 
surface, and often more than 1000 feet in thickness. It has no stratifi- 
cation, but tends to cleave vertically, and is traversed in every direction 
by sudden crevices, almost glacier-like, narrow, with vertical walls of 
great depth, and infinite ramification. Smooth as the loss basin looks in 
a bird’s-eye view, it is thus one of the most impracticable countries con- 
ceivable for military movements, and secures extraordinary value to 
fortresses in well-chosen sites, such as that of Tung-kwan mentioned in 
Note 2 to chap. xli. 

Agricultuie may be said in N. China to be confined to the alluvial 
plains and the loss ; as m S. China to the alluvial plains and the terraced 
hill-sides. The loss has some peculiai quality which renders its pioduc- 
tive power self-renewing without manuie (unless it be m the fbim of 
a surface coat of fresh loss), and unfailing in returns if theie be sufficient 
ram. This singular formation is supposed by Baron Richthofen, who has 
studied it more extensively than any one, to be no subaqueous deposit, but 
to be the accumulated residue of countless generations of herbaceous 
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plants combined with a large amount of -material spread over the face of 
the ground by the winds and surface waters. 

Though we do not expect to find Polo taking note of geological 
features, we are surprised to find no mention of a cloaiacteristic of Shansi 
and the adjoining districts, which is due to die lo^s ; viz. the practice of 
forming cave dwelkngs in it ; these in fact form the habitations of a 
majonty of the people in the loss country. Polo has noticed a similar usage 
in Badakhshan (I. p i6i), and it will be curious if a better acquaintance 
with that region should disclose a surface formation analogous to the loss 
(Richthofen’s Letters, VII. 13 efjfassim). 

Note 2. — Taianfu is, as Magaillans pointed out, T’aiyuan-fu, the 
capital of the Province of Shansi, and Shansi is the “ Kingdom.” The 
city was, however, the capital of the great T’ang dynasty for a time in 
the 8th century, and is probably the Tdjah or Taiywiak of old Arab 
writers. Mr. Williamson speaks of it as a very pleasant city at the north 
end of a most fertile and beautiful plain, between two noble ranges of 
mountains. It was a residence, he says, also of the Ming princes, and is 
laid out in Peking fashion, even to mimicking the Coal-Hill and Lake of 
the Imperial Gardens. It stands about 3000 feet above the sea. There 
IS still an Imperial factoiy of artillery, matchlocks, &c., as well as a 
powder mill ; and fine carpets like those of Turkey are also manufactured. 
The city is not however now, according to Baron Richthofen, very 
populous, and conveys no impression of wealth or commercial import- 
ance. The district used to be much noted for cutlery and hardware, 
iron as well as coal being abundantly produced in Shansi. Apparently 
the present Binnmgham of this region is a town called Hwai-lu, or 
Hwo-lu-hian about 20 miles west of Chingting-fu, and just on the western 
verge of the great plain of Chihli. {Richthofen's Letters, No. VIL 20 ; 
Cathay, xcvii, cxiii, cxciv; Rennie, II. 265; Williamson's Journeys tn 
North Chma; Oxenham, u. s. ii ; Klaproth in J, As. ser. 2, tom. L 100 ; 
Izzat Ullah's Fers. Itin, in /, R. A, S. VII. 307.) 

Note 3 . — Martini observes that the grapes in Shansi were very 
abundant and the best in China. The Chinese used them only as 
raisins, but wine was made there for the use of the early Jesmt 
Missions, and their successors continue to make it. Klaproth however 
tells us that the wine of T’aiyuan-fu was celebrated in the day^ of the 
T’ang dynasty, and used to be sent in tribute to the Emperors. Under 
the Mongols the use of this wine spread greatly. The founder of the 
Ming accepted the offeiing of wine of the vine from Taiyuan in 1373, 
but prohibited its being presented again. The finest grapes are produced 
in the distiict of Yukau-hian, where hills shield the plain fiom north 
winds, and convert it into a garden many square miles in extent 
In tlie vintage season the best grapes sell for less than a farthing a 
pound. The river that flows down from Shansi by Chingting-fu is called 
Putu-ho, 01 the Grape River. {J. As. u. s. j Richthofen, u. s.) 
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Note 4 . — In no part of China probably, says Richthofen, do the 
towns and villages consist of houses so substantial and costly as in this. 
Pianfu is undoubtedly, as Magaillans again notices, P’ingyang-fu.“ 
It IS the Bikan of Shah Rukh’s ambassadors. It is said to have been the 
lesiclence of the piimiUve and mythical Chinese Emperor Yao. A great 
college for the education of the Mongols was instituted at P’lng-yang, by 
Yehu Chutsai, the enlightened minister of Okkodai Khan. The city, 
lying in a bioad valley covered with the yellow loss, was destroyed by 
the Taeping rebels, but it is revising. The vicinity is noted for laige 
paper factories. {Cathay, ccxi. ; Ritter, IV. 516 ; UOIisson, II. 70 \ 
Williamson, I. 336.) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Concerning the Castle of Caichu. 

On leaving Pianfu you nde two days westward, and come 
to the noble castle of Caichu, which was built in time past 
by a king of that country, whom they used to call the 
Golden King, and who had there a great and beautiful 
palace. There is a great hall of this palace, in which are 
pourtrayed all the ancient kings of the country, clone in 
gold and other beautiful colours, and a very fine sight they 
make. Each king in succession as he reigned added to 
those pictures.' 

[This Golden King was a great and potent Prince, and 
during his stay at this place there used to be in his service 
none but beautiful girls, of whom he had a great number 
in his Court, When he went to take the air about the 
fortress, these girls used to draw him about in a little 
carriage which they could easily move, and they would also 
be in attendance on the King for everything pertaining to 
his convenience or pleasure.*] 

Now I will tell you a pretty passage that befel between 

* It seems to be called Fiyingfu (miswutten Tiying/v/) in Mi Shaw’s ‘ Itinciaiy ’ 
fiom \aikand ( 7 >, R G. R \vi. 253)* often find the Western modifications of 
(.hmese names \ciy pcislstcnt. 
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this Golden King and Prester John, as it was related b)’’ 
the people of the Castle. 

It came to pass, as they told the tale, that this Golden 
King was at war with Prester John. And the King held a 
position so strong that Prester John was not able to get at 
him or to do him any scathe ; wherefore he was in great 
wrath. So seventeen gallants belonging to Prester John’s 
Court came to him in a body, and said that, an he would, 
they were ready to bring him the Golden King alive. His 
answer was, that he desired nothing better, and would be 
much bounden to them if they would do so. 

So when they had taken leave of their Lord and Master 
Prester John, they set olF together, this goodly company of 
gallants, and went to the Golden King, and presented 
themselves before him, saying that they had come from 
foreign parts to enter his servdce. And he answered by 
telling them that they were right welcome, and that he 
was glad to have their service, never imagining that they 
had any ill intent. And so these mischievous squires took 
service with the Golden King ; and served him so well that 
he grew to love them dearly. 

And when they had abode with that King nearly two 
years, conducting themselves like persons who thought of 
anything but treason, they one day accompanied the King 
on a pleasure party when he had very few else along with 
him : for in those gallants the King had perfect trust, and 
thus kept them immediately about his person. So after 
they had crossed a certain river that is about a mile from 
the castle, and saw that they were alone with the King, 
they said one to another that now was the time to achieve 
that they had come for. Then they all incontinently drew, 
and told the King that he must go with them and make 
no resistance, or they would slay him. The King at this 
was in alarm and great astonishment, and said: “How 
then, good my sons, what thing is this ye say ? and w^hither 
would ye have me go ? ” They answered, and said : “You 
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shall come with us, will ye nill ye, to Prester John our 
Lord.” 



The “Roi d’Or ” (From a MS m the Royal Asiatic Society’s, Collection ) 

** 2£t rn rcslc cljastinus fja un mout ijiaus jjalcts cii qurl a xmc (jrantiismr sair Ih aii il 
sunt portrait it muut ticUrs poinluxrs tout Irs xui's t(r cclcs pxobenres qur Curent 
ansxmcmant, ft cc rst moxit brlic iiistr a butr/^ 


Note 1. — The name of the castle is very doubtful. But of that 
and the geography, which in this part is tangled, we shall speak further 
on. 

Whilst the onginal French texts were unknown, the king here spoken 
of figured in the old Latin versions as King Darius^ and in Rainusio as 
Re Dor, It was a most happy suggestion of Marsden’s, in absence 
of all knowledge of the fact that the original narrative was French, that 
this Dor represented the Emperor of the Km or Golden Dynasty, 
called by the Mongols Altim Khan, of which Roi D'Or is a liteial 
translation. 

Of the legend itself I can find no trace. Rashiduddm relates a story 
of^ the grandfather of Aung Khan (Polo’s Piester John), Merghuz 
Boiidk Khan, being treacherously made over to tlie King of the Churche 
(the Kin sovereign), and put to death by being nailed to a wooden ass. 
But the same author tells us that Aung Khan got his title of Aung (Ch. 
Wang) or king from the Kin emperor of his day, so that no hereditary 
feud seems deduceable. 

The cut which we give is curious in connection with our traveller’s 
notice of the portrait-gallery of the Golden Kings. For it is taken fi om 
the fragmentary MS. of Rashiduddm’s History in the libraiy of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society, a MS. believed to be one of those executed under 
the great Vazfr’s own supervision, and is presented there as the portrait of 
the last sovereign of the dynasty in question, being one of a whole series 
of similar figures. There can be little doubt, I think, that these were 
taken from Chinese originals, though, it may be, not very exactly. 

Note 2. — ^The history of the Tartar conqueiois of China, whether 
Khitan, Church^, Mongol, or Manchu, has always been the same. For 
one or two generations the warlike character and manly habits were 
maintained ; and then the intruders, having adopted Chinese manners, 
ceremonies, literature, and civilization, sank into more than Chinese 
effeminacy and degradation. We see the custom of employing only 
female attendants ascribed m a later chapter (Ixxvii.) to the Sung Em- 
perors at Elmsay; and the same was the custom of the later Ming 
emperors, in whose time the imperial palace was said to contain 5000 
women. Indeed, the precise custom which this passage describes was m 
our own day habitually reported of the Taiping sovereign during his 
reign at Nanking : None but women aie allowed in the interior of the 
Palace, and he is drawn to the audie?ice<hamher in a gilded sacred dragon- 
car by the ladies^ (Blakiston^ p. 42 ; see also Wilsofis Ever- Victorious 
Army^ p. 41.) 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

How Prester John treated the Golden King his Prisoner. 

And on this the Golden King was so sorely grieved that 
he was like to die. And he said to them : Good, my 
sons, for God’s sake have pity and compassion upon me. 
Ye wot well what honourable and kindly entertainment ye 
have had in my house ; and now ye would deliver me into 
the hands of mine enemy 1 In sooth, if ye do what ye say, 
ye will do a very naughty and disloyal deed, and a right 
villainous.” But they answered only that so it must be, 
and away they had him to Prester John their Lord. 

And when Prester John beheld the King he was right 
glad, and greeted him with something like a malison.’^ 
The King answered not a word, as if he wist not what it 


* “ Lui dist que il feust le mal venuz 
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behoved him to say. So Prester John ordered him to be 
taken forth straightway, and to be put to look after cattle, 
but to be well looked after himself also. So they took 
him and set him to keep cattle. This did Prester John 
of the grudge he bore the King, to heap contumely on 
him, and to show what a nothing he was, compared to 
himself. 

And when the King had thus kept cattle for two years, 
Prester John sent for him, and treated him with honour, 
and clothed him in rich robes, and said to him: “Now Sir 
King, art thou satisfied that thou wast in no way a man 
to stand against me?” “Truly, my good Lord, I know 
well and always did know that I was in no way a man to 
sta^d against thee.” And when he had said this Prester 
John replied: “I ask no more; but henceforth thou shalt 
be waited on and honourably treated.” So he caused 
horses and harness of war to be given him, with a goodly 
train, and sent him back to his own country. And after 
that he remained ever friendly to Prester John, and held 
fast by him. 

So now I will say no more of this adventure of the 
Golden King, but I will proceed with our subject. 


CHAPTER XL. 

CONCERNINll THE GREAT RIVER CARAMOR.IN ANT) THE CiTV OE 

Cachanfu. 

When you leave the castle, and travel about 20 miles 
westward, you come to a river called Caramoran, so big 
that no bridge can be thrown across it; for it is of im- 
mense width and depth, and reaches to the Great Ocean 
that encircles the Universe, — I mean the whole earth.' 
On this river there are many cities and walled town,s, and 
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many merchants too therein, for much traffic takes place 
upon the river, there being a great deal of ginger and a 
great deal of silk produced m the country 

Game birds here are in wonderful abundance, insomuch 
that you may buy at least three pheasants for a Venice 
groat of silver. I should say rather for an aspcr, which is 
worth a little more.^ 

[On the lands adjoining this river there grow vast 
quantities of great canes, some of which are a foot or a 
foot and a half (in girth), and these the natives employ for 
many useful purposes."] 

After passing the river and travelling two days west- 
ward you come to the noble city of Cachanpu, which we 
have already named. The inhabitants are all Idolaters. 
And I may as well remind you again that all the people 
of Cathay are Idolaters. It is a city of great trade and of 
work in gold-tissues of many sorts, as well as other kinds 
of industry. 

There is nothing else worth mentioning, and so we will 
proceed and tell you of a noble city which is the capital of 
a kingdom, and is called Kenjanfu. 


Notk \.—Kard^Mitrm, or Black River, is one of the names applied 
by the Mongols to the Hwang Ho, or Yellow River, of the Chinese, 
and is used by all the medieval western writers, e.g., Odoric, John 
Marignolli, Raslnduddin. 

The River, where it skirts Shansi, is for the most part difficult both of 
access and of passage, and ill adapted to navigation, owing to the violence 
of the stream. Whatever there is of navigation is confined to the 
transpoit of coal down-stream from Western Shansi, in large flats. 
Mr. Elias, who has noted the River’s level by aneroid at two points 
920 miles apart, calculated the fall over that distance, which includes 
the contour of Shansi, at 4 feet per mile. The best part for navigation 
is above this, fiom Ninghia to Chaghan Kuren (in about iio*^ E. long.), 
in which Capt. Prshevalski’s obseivations give a fall of less than 6 inches 
per mile. {Richthofen, Letter VII. 25 ; Williamson, I. 69; /. <?. S. 

XLIIL, p. 115 j Retermmm, 1873, PP* 89-91.) 

Note 2 — It is remarkable that the abundance of silk in Shansi and 
Shensi is so distinctly mentioned m these chapters, whereas now there is 

VOL. IJ. p 
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next to no silk at all grown in these districts. Is this the result of a 
change of climate, or only a commercial change ? Baion Richthofen, to 
whom I have referied the question, believes it to he due to the foimer 
cause : “ No tiact in China would appear to have suffered so much by a 
change of climate as Shensi and southein Shansi.” 

Note 3 . — The aspcr or akche (both meaning “ white ”) of the 
Mongols at Tana or Azov I have elsewheie calculated, from Pegolotti’s 
data (Cathay, p. 298), to have contained about or. 2'8i/. woith of silver, 
which is less than the grosso ; but the name may have had a loose appli- 
cation to small silver coins in other countries of Asia. Possibly the 
money intended may have been tire 50 tsien note (see note 1, ch. xxiv. 
siip-a). 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Concerning the City of Kenjanfu. 

And when you leave the city of Cachanfu of which I have 
spoken, and travel eight days westward, you meet with 
cities and boroughs abounding in trade and industry, and 
quantities of beautiful trees, and gardens, and fine plains 
planted with mulberries, which are the trees on the leaves 
of which the silkworms do feed. The people are all 
Idolaters. There is also plenty of game of all sorts, both 
of beasts and birds. 

And when you have travelled those eight days’ journey, 
you come to that great city which I mentioned, called 
Kknjanpu.' a very great and fine city it is, and the 
capital of the kingdom of Kenjanfu, which in old times 
was a noble, rich, and powerful realm, and had many great 
and wealthy and puissant kings.® But now the king thereof 
is a prince called Mangalai, the son of the Great Kaan, 
who hath given him this realm, and crowned him king 
thereof.^ It is a city of great trade and industry. They 
have great abundance of silk, from which they weave cloths 
of silk and gold of divers kinds, and they also manufacture 
all sorts of equipments for an army. They have every 
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necessary of man’s life very cheap. The city lies towards 
the west ; the people are Idolaters ; and outside the city is 
the palace of the Prince Mangalai, crowned king^ and son 
of the Great Kaan, as I told you before. 

This is a fine palace and a great, as I will tell you. It 
stands in a great plain abounding in lakes and streams and 
springs of water. Round about it is a massive and lofty 
wall, five miles in compass, well built, and all garnished 
with battlements, ^nd within this wall is the king’s palace, 
so great and fine that no one could imagine a finer. There 
are in it many great and splendid halls, and many cham- 
bers, all painted and embellished with work in beaten gold. 
This Mangalai rules his realm right well with justice and 
equity, and is much beloved by his peoj^le. The troops 
are quartered round about the palace, and enjoy the sport 
(that the royal demesne affords). 

So now let us quit this kingdom, and I will tell you of 
a very mountainous province called Cuncun, which you 
reach by a road right wearisome to travel. 


• Note 1. — Having got to sure ground again at Kenjanfu, wliich is, 
as we shall explain presently, the city of Singanfu, capital of Shensi, 
let us look back at the geography of the route from P’mgyanfu. Its 
difficulties are great. 

The traveller carries us two days’ journey from P’lngyanfu to his 
castle of the Golden King, This is called m the G. Text and most 
other MSS. Caicui, Cayfid, or the like, but in Ramiisio alone TJiaigm, 
He then carries us 20 miles further to the Caramoian , he crosses this 
liver, travels two days further, and reaches the great city Cachanfu ; 
eight days more (or as in Ramusio bring him to Singanfu. 

There seems scarcely room for doubt that Cachanfu is tlie Ho- 
CHANGFU of those days, now called P’uchaufu, close to the great elbow 
of the Hwang Ho {Klaproth), But this city, instead of being tivo day^ 
west of the great river, stands 7 iear its eastern bank. 

Not maintaining the infallibility of our traveller’s memoiy, we may 
conceive confusion heie, between the recollections of his journey west- 
ward and those of his return ; but this does not remove all the difficulties. 

The most notable fortress of the Km sovereigns was that of 
T’ungkwan, on the right bank of the river, 25 miles below P’uchaufu, 
and closing the passage lietween the river and the mountains, just where 

C 2 
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the boundaries of Honan, Shansi, and Shensi meet. It was constantly 
the turning-point of the Mongol campaigns against that dynasty, and 
held a prominent place m the dying instructions of Chinghiz for the 
prosecution of the conquest of Cathay. This foriicss must have con- 
tinued famous to Polo’s time, — indeed it continues so still, the strategic 
position being one which nothing shoit of a geological catastrojdie could 
impair, — ^but 1 see no way of leconciling its position with his narrative. 

The name m Ramusio’s foim might be merely that of the dynasty, viz., 
Tai'Km = Great Golden. But we have seen that Tliaigin is not the 
only reading. That of the MSS. seems to point rather to some name 
like Kahhau, A hypothesis which has seemed to me to call for least 
coirection in the text is that the castle was at the Kuhaii ol the maps, 
nearly due west of P’ingyangfu, and just about 20 miles from the Hwang 

Ho ; that the river was crossed 
in that vicinity, and that the 
traveller then descended the 
valley to opposite P’uchaufu, 
or possibly embaiked and de- 
scended the river itself to that 
point. This last hyjio thesis 
would mitigate the appaient 
dispioportion in the times as- 
signed to the difierent parts of 
the journey, and would, 1 think, 
clear the text of error. But it 
is only a hypothesis. There is 
near Kichau one of the easiest 
crossing places of the River, 
insomuch that since the Shensi 
troubles a large garrison has 
been, kept up at Kichau to 
watch it^ And this is the only 
direction in which 2 days’ march, 
at Polo’s late, would bring him 
within 20 miles of the Yellow River. Whether there is any historic castle 
at Kichau 1 know not ; the plan of that place in Duhalde, however, has 
the aspect of a strong position. Baron v. Richthofen is unable to 
accept this suggestion, and has favouied me with some valuable lemaiks 
on this difficult passage, which I slightly abiidge . — 

“ The difificulties aie, (i) that for either reading, T/iaigin or Cau/iu, 
a coirespondmg place can be found ; (2) m the position of CaJianfu, 
setting both at naught. 

Thaigm There aie two jiassages of the Yellow River near its 
gieat Lend. One is at T’ungkwan, where I crossed it ) the othci, and 


* 1 am indebted foi tins infoimation to Uaion Richthofen 



Plan of Kichau, after Duhalde 
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more convenient, is at the fortress of Taiching-kwan, locally pronounced 
7h2:^/;/-kwan. This fortress, or rather fortified camp, is a very well- 
known place, and to be found on native maps ; it is very close to the 
River, on the left bank, about 6 m. S W. of P’u-chau-fu. The road runs 
hence to Tungchau-fu and thence to Singan-fu. T’aiching-kwan could 
not possibly (at Polo’s rate) be reached in 2 days from P’lngyang-fu. 

“ Caichu, If this reading be adopted Marsden may be nght in 
supposing Kiai-chau^ locally Khaidju^ to be meant. This city dominates 
tlie important salt marsh, whence Shansi and Shensi aie supplied with 
salt. It IS 70 or 80 m. from P’lngyaiig-fu, but could be reached in 
2 days. It commands a large and tolerably populous plain, and is quite 
fit to have been an impenal residence. 

“ ]\Iay not the sti iking fact that there is a place corresponding to 
either name suggest that one of them was passed by Polo m going, the 
other in returning? and that, this being the only locality between 
Chmgtufu and Chuchau w^heie there was any deviation between the 
two journeys, his geographical ideas may have become somewhat 
confused, as might now happen to any one in like case and not 
provided with a map ? Thus the traveller himself might have put into 
Ramusio*s text the name of T/ia/pu instead of Caichiu From Riaichau 
he would probably cross the River at T'ungkwan, whilst in returning by 
way of Taiching-kwan he would pass through P’uchau-fu (or vice vend). 
The question as to Caichu may still be settled, as it must be possible to 
ascertain where the Km resided.” ^ 

Note 2 — The 8 days’ loumey through nchly cultivated plains run 
up the basin of the AVei River, the most important agiicultural region ot 
N.W. China, and the coic of early Chinese History. The loss is here 
more than evei predominant, its yellow tinge affecting the whole land- 
scape, and even the atmosphere. Here, according to Baron v. Richt- 
hofen, originated the use of the word hwaiig “ yellow,” as the symbol of 
the Earth, whence the primeval emperors were styled Idwang-ti, Lord 
of the Earth,” but properly Lord of the Lossl^ 

Kenjanfu, or, as Ramiisio gives it, Quenzanfu, is Si-ngan-fu, or as it 
was called m the days of its greatest fame, Changgan, probably the most 
celebrated city in Chinese history, and the capital of several of the most 
potent dynasties. It was the metropolis of Slii Hwangti of the Tsin 
dynast)^, properly the first emperor, and whose conquests almost intersected 
those of his contemporary Ptolemy Eueigetes. It was, perhaps, the Thmae 
of Claudius Ptolemy, as it was certainly the Khumddn of the eaily 
Mahomedans, and the site of flourishing Christian Churches in the 7th 
century, as well as of the lemarkable monument, the discovery of which 
a thousand years later disclosed their forgotten existence.f Kiugt/nw-Ju 

* See the small Map attached to “Maico Polo’s Itmeiaiy Map, No. IV.,” at end 
ofVol I. 

t In the fiist edition I was able to piesent a i educed facsimile ol a rublm^ in my 
possesbioii fi oni this famous msci iption, which 1 o\\ cd to the gcncrosily o f Di Lockhai I 
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was the name which the city bore when the Mongol invasions brought 
China into communication with the west, and Klaproth supposes that 


To the Baion von Richthofen I am no less indebted for the moie complete lubbzng 
which has afforded the plate now published. A tolerably full account of this insciip- 
tion is given in Cathay^ pp. xcii. seqq.^ and pp clxxxi. seqq , but the subject is so 
inteiestmg that it seems well to intioduce heie the most impoitant paiticulais : — 

The stone slab, about 7i feet high by 3 feet wide, and some ten inches in 
thickness, which bcais this msciiption, was accidentally found in 1625 by some 
woikmen who weie digging in the Changgan subuib of the city of Singanfu. Ihe 
cross, which is engiaved at page 24, is incised at the top of the slab, and beneath this 
arep laige chaiacteis in 3 columns, constituting the heading, which luns : Monument 
conmiemoratm^ the introduction and propagation of the npble Law of Ta-t’sin tn ihe 
Middle Kingdom Tad' sin being the term applied in Chinese literature to the 
Roman Empiie, of which the ancient Chinese had much such a shadowy conception as 
the Romans had, conveisely, of the Chinese as Sinae and Seres, Then follows the body 
of the inscription, of great length and beautiful execution, consisting of 1780 chaiacteis. 
Its chief contents are as follows : — 1st. An abstract of Chiistian doctiine, of a vague 
and figuiative kind ; 2nd. An account of the amval of the missionary Olopan (pro- 
bably a Chinese foim of i?ii^/^i7;z=Monk), from Tat’sin in the yeai equivalent to 
AD. 635, bunging sacred books and images, of the translation of the said boohs; 
of the Impel ial appioval of the doctrine and pei mission to teach it publicly Theie 
follows a decree of the Empeioi (T’aitsung, a veiy famous pimcc), issued in 638, in 
favour of the new doctime, and oideiing a chuich to be built in the Squaie of Peace 
and Justice Tang), at the capital. The Emperoi’s poitiait was to be placed in 

the chuich Aftei this comes a description of Tat’sin (here appaiently implying 
Syiia) ; and then some account of the foi tunes of the Church in China. Kaotsung 
(650-683, the devout patron also of the Buddhist tiaveller and Doctor Hwen T’sang) 
continued to favour it. In the end of the centuiy. Buddhism gets the upper hand, 
but under Hwan-tsung (713-755) the Church recovers its prestige, and Kiho, a 
new missionaiy, axnves. Under Tetsung (780-783) the monument was erected, 
and this part ends with the eulogy of Issfe, a statesman and benefactor of the Church. 
31 d. Theie follows a lecapitulation of the jiurpoit in octosyllabic verse. 

The Chinese inscnption concludes with the date of erection, viz., the 2nd 
year Kienchnng of the Gieat T’ang dynasty, the 7th day of the month Tait'su, the 
feast of the great Yaosan. This corresponds, accordmg to Gaubil, to 4th February, 
781 ; and Yaosan is supposed to stand for Hosanna (i e. Palm-Sunday ; but this 
appaiently does not fit). Theie aie added the name of the chief of the law, Ningchu 
(presumed to be the Chinese name of the Metiopolitan), the name of the water, and 
the official sanction. 

The monument exhibits, m addition to the Chinese text, a senes of shoit in- 
sciiptions in the Syriac language, and Edranghelo^ iMoi^oios, containing the date of 
election, viz., 1092 of the Greeks (=A.D. 781), the name of the reigning Patriaich 
of the Nestoiian chuich Mar Hanan Ishua (dead m 778, but the fact appaiently 
had not leached China), that of Adam, Bishop and Pope of Tzmisthan (/ e China) ; 
and those of the cleiical staff of the capital, which hcie beais the name, given it 
by the eaily Arab Tiavelleis, oi Kiimddn, Theie follow sixty-seven names of peisons 
in Synac charactcis, most of whom are chaiacteiized as piiests [Kashtshd], and sixty- 
one names of persons in Chinese, all piiests save one. 

Kucher gives a good many more Syiiac names than appear on the rubbing ; 
probably because some of these are on the edge of the slab now built in We have 
no loom to speak of the contioveisies laised by this stone. The most able defence 
of its genuine chaiacter, as w^ell as a tiansciipt with tianslation and commentaiy, a 
voik of great interest, w^as published by the late M. Pauthiei. The monument exists 
intact, and has been visited liy the Rev Mi Williamson, Baion Richthofen and 
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this was modified by the Mongols into Kenjanfu. Under the latter 
name it is mentioned by Rashiduddin as the scat of one of the Twelve 
Si?igs or great provincial admmistiations, and we find it still known by 
this name in ShanTuddin’s histoiy of Timur. The same name is trace- 
able in the KansiVi of Odoric, which he calls the second best province 
in the world, and the best populated. Whatever may have been the 
origin of the name Knijcififn^ Baion v. Ricdithofcn was, on the s])ot, 
made aware of its conservation in the exact form of the Ramiisian Polo. 
The R. C. missionaiies there era phati(‘ally denied that Marco could ever 
have been at Singanfu, oi that the city had ever been known by such a 
name as Ken)an-fa. On this the Ikiron called in one of the Chinese 
pupils of the Mission, and asked him diiectly what had been the name 
of the city under the Yuen dynasty. He re])lied at once with remark- 
able clearness : ‘‘ Quen-z^vn-fu." Everybody present was stiiu'.k by the 
exact correspondence of the Chmnman's ])ioniinciation of the name with 
that which the (leimaii traveller had adopted from Rillci. 

Martini speaks, apparently from personal knowledge, of the splen- 
dour of the city, as regauled both its ])ublic edifices and its site, sloping 
gradually up from the banks of the River Wei, so as to exhibit its walls 
and palaces at one view like the interior of an amphitheatie. West of 
the city was a sort of Water Park, enclosed by a wall 30 h m circum- 
ference, full of lakes, tanks, and canals fiom the Wei, and within which 
were seven fine palaces and a variety of theatres an<l other iilaccs of 
public diversion. To the S.K. of the city was an artificial lake with 
palaces, gardens, paik, <S:c., originally foimed by the Kmiieior Hiaowu 
(b.c. too), and to the south of the city was another considerable lake 
called Fan, 'Phis may be the fi‘'an(dian Lake, beside whi(‘h Raslud says 
that Ananda, the son of Mangnlai, built his ptdaoe. 

The adjoining disliicts weic^ the seat of a large Musulman popula- 
tion, which in 1861-2 rose in levult against the Chinese authority, and 
for a time was siu'cessful in resisting it. The capital itself held out, 
though invested for two years ; the rebels having no artillery. I'he move- 
ment originated at llwachau, some 60 m. east of Singaivfu, now totally 
destroyed. But the chief seat of the Mahomedans is a place which they 
call Salar^ identified with Ilochaii m Kansuh, about 70 m. S.W, of 
Lanchang-fu, the capital of that province. {MaUun ; Cathay^ 148, 269 ; 

other iccent tiavclleis. Pauthier’s woihs on the subject aie— PAuthcntinti^ de 
P lii'iotptton Ncstoiienm\ IJ. Ih.pi.xt, 1857, «\n(l P hucnption SxnO’^Chhioise ae 

Siaigan-fou, < 5 Lc Eirmm Bidot, 1858. See also Kinher^ China lliustiata ; ^\m\ 
ailicle by Mi, Wylie in J. Am, Or. Sor, V. 278. 

Stone monuments of cbaiactoi stiictly jundogous are frequent in the piecincts of 
Buddhist sanctuaiies, and pioliably the idea of this one was taken fiomthc Huddhists. 
It lb icasonably supposed l)y I’aulhici that the monument may have been buiied in 
845, when the Empeioi Wutsung issued an edict, still extant, against the vast niulli- 
plication of Buddhist convents, and oidemig then ilestruetioa A clause in the edict 
also oideis the fincv^n bonu'\' of Tafsin and (Cluistian and Plohcd or 

Magian to ictm n to iouda/ hfe. 
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'BHis de la Croix, III. 218 ; Rnssian draper on the JDnngcn, see supra, 
vol. i. p 256 ; WiUia 7 nso 7 is No 7 dh CJima, u. s ; RicJithofen^ s Letters, and 
MS. Notes.) 

Note 3. — Ma 7 igalai, Kublai’s third son, who governed the piovmccs 
of Shensi and Szechwan, with the title of Wafig or king {sup 7 ‘a ch ix. 
note 2), died in 1280, a circumstance which limits the date of Polo’s 
journey to the west. It seems unlikely that Marco should have le- 
maiiied ten years ignorant of his death, yet he seems to speak of liim 
as still governing, 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Concerning the Province of Cuncun, which is right wearisome 

10 TRAVEL THROUGH. 

On leaving the Palace of Mangalai, you travel westward 
for three days, finding a succession of cities and boroughs 
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and beautiful plains, inhabited by people who live by trade 
and industry, and have great plenty of silk. At the end of 
those three days you reach the great mountains and valleys 
which belong to the province of Cuncujst.' There are 
towns and villages in the land, and the people live by 
tilling the earth, and by hunting in the great woods; for 
the region abounds in forests wherein are many wild beasts, 
such as lions, bears, lynxes, bucks and roes, and sundry 
other kinds, so that many arc taken by the people of the 
country who make a great profit thereof. So this way 
you travel over mountains and valleys, finding a succession 
of towns and villages, and many great hostelries for the 
entertainment of travellers, interspersed among extensive 
forests. 


Note 1. — 'Phe region intended must necessaiily be some pail of the 
southern di&tiict of the ]'/rovince of Shensi, ('ailed Hanc'iiun(}, the axis 
of winch IS the River Han, closed in by exceedingly mountainous and 
woody country to noith and south, dividing it on the former quarter 
from the rest of Shensi, and on the lattei fiom Sxe<'hwan. Polo’s c 
frequently expresses an 7 /, esj^ec'ially the guttural JI of Chinese names, 
yet Cufhun is not satisfictory as the expics.sion of JlttHchung. 

The (.ountiy was so tugged that in ancient times tiavellcrs from 
Singanfu had to make a long circuit eastward by the frontier of Honan 
to jeach Hanchung; but, at an early date, a road was made across the 
mountains for military i)urposes ; so long ago indeed tliat various eras 
and constructois aie assigned toil. Padre Martini’s authorities ascribed 
It to a general in the servK'C of Jiujiang, tlic foundei of the first Han 
dynasty (ii c. 202), and this date is <‘unent in Sliansi, as IJaron v. Ru'ht- 
hofen tells me. Hut in Szec'hwan the woik is asserted to have iiccn 
executed during the ^rd centiny, when China was divided into several 
states, by Lnipi, of the Han fiinnly, xvho, about a.u, 226, established 
himself as Emjicror of Western Cliina at C:iungtu-fu.* "I'his work, with 
Its difficulties and boldness, extending often for great distances on 
timber corbels inseited in the rock, is vividly described by Martini. 
Villages and rest-houses weie established at convenient distances. Jt 
icceived fiom the Chinese the name of Chien-hio, or the “ Pillar Road.” 
It commenced on the west bank of the Wei, opposite Paoki-hicn, 100 

* Ihe last IS also sUIlmI liy Rlapioth Ritter has ovci looked the disci jpancy 
of the dates (i; c. and 'V i) ), and 1ms supposed Luipi ami Liiip.ing to be llie same. 
'Phe lesemblance of the names, and the fact that both piinces weie louiideis of Jfau 
dynasties, give .nnple loom foi eoulusion. 
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miles west of Singanfu, and ended near the town of Paochmg-hien, 
some 15 or 20 miles N.W. from Hanchung. 

We are told that Tului, the son of Chmghiz, when dnecting his 
maich against Honan in 1231 by this very line from Paoki, had to ?/iakc 
a road with great difficulty ; but, as we shall see presently, this can only 
mean that the ancient road had fallen into decay, and had to be 
repaired. The same route was followed by Okkodai’s son Kutan, m 
marching to attack the Sung Empire in 1235, and again by IMangku 
Kaan on his last campaign in 1258. These circumstances show that 
the road from Paoki was m that age the usual route into Hanchung 
and Szechwan; indeed theie is no other road m that direction that is 
more than a mere jungle-track, and we may be certain that this was 
Polo’s route. 

This lemaikable road was traversed by* Baron v. Richthofen m 1872, 
To my questions, he replies ; “The entire route is a work of tiemendous 
engineering, and all of this was done by laupi, who first ordered the 
construction. The hardest work consisted in cutting out long portions of 
the road from solid rock, chiefly where ledges project on the verge of a 
river, as is frequently the case on the Helung Kiang. ... It had been 
done so thoroughly from the first, that scarcely any additions had to be 
made in after days. Another kind of work which geneially strikes tourists 
like Father Martini, or Chinese travellers, is the poling up of the road on 

tlie sides of steep cliffs*'' Extensive cliffs are frequently rounded 

in this way, and imagination is much struck with the perils of walking on 
the side of a piecipice, with the foaming river below When the timbers 
rot, such passages of course become obstructed, and thus the road is said 
to have been peiiodically m complete disuse. The repairs, which were 
chiefly made in the time of the Ming, concerned especially passages of this 
sort ” Richthofen also notices the abundance of game , but inhabited 
jilaces appear to be rarer than m Polo’s time. (See Martini in Blaeu ; 
Chine Ancienne, p. 234; Ritter^ IV. 520, D' O/isson^ II. 22, 80, 328; 
Zccomft\ II. 95 ; C/tin. Rep. XIX. 225 ; Richthofen^ Letter VII. p. 42, 
and MS. Notes.) 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

Concerning the Province of Acbalec Manzi. 

After you have travelled those 20 clays through the 
mountains of Cuncun that I have mentioned, then you 


See cut fiom Mi. Coopci’s book at 43 below I’lus so exactly illuslialcs 
llaion R ’b dcbciiption that I may omit the lattci 
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come to a province called Acbalec Manzi, which is all 
level country, with plenty of towns and villages, and be- 
longs to the Great Kaan. The peojilc are Idolaters, and 
live by trade and industry. I may tell you that in this 
province there grows such a great quantity of ginger, that 
it is carried all over the region of Cathay, and it affords a 
maintenance to all the peojile of the province, who get 
great gain thereby. They have also wheat and rice, and 
other kinds of corn in great jilenty and cheapness ; in fact 
the country abounds in all useful products. The cajiital 
city is called Acbalec Manzi [which signifies “ the White 
City of the Manzi Frontier”].' 

This ])lain extends for two days’ journey, throughout 
which it is as fine as I have told you, with towns and 
villages as numerous. After tliose two days you again 
come to great mountains and I’alleys, and extensive forests, 
and you continue to travel westward through this kind of 
country for ao days, finding however numerous towns and 
villages. The people are Idolaters, and live by agriculture, 
by cattle-keeping, and by the chase, for there is much 
game. And among other kinds, there arc the animals that 
produce the musk, in great numbers.” 


Notr 1. — '[’hough tlic termini of the route, descrilied in thc.se two 
chapters, are undoulitcilly Hinganfii am) (.’liingtufu, there are serious 
diflioultics attending tiro determination of tlie line actually followed. 

'fho time according to all the MSS., so far as I know, except those 
of one type, is as follows : — 

In tlu* plain of Ki‘n)anfu .. 

In llio mouiitniiN of (Uincun 
In tlio plain of Aobalec 
In mountains afiiun 

45 »» 


3 tldys. 
20 „ 

2 „ 
20 „ 


li seems to me almost imi)0SHii>Ie to doubt that the Plan of Acbalec 
lepresents some part of the rivor-vnllcy of the llan, inleijiosccl between 
the two ranges oi mountains (mUccI by Ri(‘hthofou S/iafr 

and 7‘apa-Shan, But tlie lime, as ]iist slated, is e\tnivagant for any- 
iluiig like a duect )ouiney between the two tcrmiiu. 
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The distance from Singanfu to Paoki is 450 which could be done 
in 3 days, but at Polo’s rate would probably require 5. The distance by 
the mountain road from Paoki to the Plain of Hanchung could never 
have occupied 20 days. It is really a 6 or 7 days’ march. 

But Pauthier’s C (and its double the Bern MS ) has viii maiches 
instead of xx., through the mountains of Cuncun. This reduces the 
time between Kenjanfu and the Plain to 1 1 days, which is ju&t about 
a proper allowance for the whole journey, though not accurately dis- 
tributed. Two days, though ample, would not be excessive for the 
journey acioss the Plain of Hanchung, especially if the traveller visited 
that city. And “20 days from Hanchung to Chmgtufu would corres- 
pond with hlarco Polo’s rate of travel.” — {Richthofen). 

So far then, provided we admit the reading of the MS. C, there is 
no ground for hesitating to adopt the usual route bet^^ een the two cities, 
vih Hanchung. 

But the key to the exact route is evidently the position of Acbalec 
hlanzi, and on this there is no satisfactory light. 

For the name of the province, Pauthier’s text has Acbakc Manzi^ for 
the name of the city Acmalcc simpl}^ The G. T. has in the former case 
Achaiec Mangi, in the latter ‘‘Acmelic Mangi qe vaut dire le une de Ic 
confine don Mangi I" This is followed literally by the Geographic Latin, 
which has Achalec Mangi et est dictinn in lingua nostra imus cx confini- 
bus Mangil' So also the Crusca; whilst Ramusio has Achhalitch 
Mangij Jie vuol dire Citta Bianca de’ confini di Mangi.” It is clear that 
Ramusio alone has here pieserved the genuine reading. 

Klaproth identified Acbalec conjectuiully with the town of Rc-ma- 
clung or “ White-Horse-Town,” a place now extinct, but which stood like 
Mien and Hanchung on the extensive and populous Plain that heic 
borders the Han. 

It seems so likely that the latter part of the name /V-Machincj 
(“ White Machmg”) might have been confounded by foreigneis with 
Mdchhi and Manzi (which in Persian parlance weie identical), that I 
should be disposed to overlook the difficulty that we have no evidence 
produced to show that Pemachmg was a place of any consequence. 

It is possible, however, that the name Acbalec may have been given 
by the Taitars without any leference to Chinese etymologies. \Ve have 
already twice met with the name or its equivalent (Acbaliic in ch. xxxvii. 
of this Book, and Chaghan Balghasitn in note 2 to Book I. ch lx.), win 1 st 
Strahlenbeig tells us that the Tartars call all great residences of piiiK'es 
by this name (Amst ed. 1757, I p 7). It may be that Hanchung itself 
was so named by the Tartars, though its only claim that I can 
find IS, that it was the first residence of the Han dynasty. Hanchung-fu 
stands in a beautiful plain, which foims a very striking ohjcc't to the 
traveller who is leaving the T’sing-lmg mountains J ust befoi c entei ing llic 
plains, the Helung Kiang passes thiough one of its wildest gorges, a 
meie cievice between vertical walls several hundred feet high. The load 
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winds to the top of one of the cliffs in zigzags cut in the solid rock. 
Fiom the temple of Kitau Kwan, which stancls at the top of the cliff, 
there is a raagniheent view of the Plain, and no travellei would omit 
this, the most notable feature between the valley of the W'ci and Chingtii- 
fu It IS, moreover, the only jncce of le\xd ground, ol any extent, 
that IS passed through between those two regions, wdnehever load or 
tiack be taken. — {Richthofen^ MS. Notes). 

Note 2. — Polo's journey now continues through the lofty moun- 
tainous legion in the north of Szechwan, 

The dividing range, Tajja-shan, is less in height than the T’sing-ling 
range, but with gorges still more abrujit and deej) ; and it would be an 
entile bainer to communication but for the (Mie with whi(‘h the load, 
heie also, has been foimed. But this road, liom Plancluing to Clungtu- 
fu, lb still older than that to the north, having been constructed, it is 
said, in the 3rd century n.c. Befoie that tunc Szediwan was a closed 
country, the only access from the north being tlie (‘iuautous route down 
the Han and up the Yangtszd — {Ibuf). 

Maitini notes the musk-deer in northern Szcc'hwan. 


CHAPTKR XLrV. 

Concerning the Provinc’e vnd City ok Sindakh. 

When you have travelled those 20 days westward through 
the mountains, as I have told you, then you arrive at a 
plain belonging to a province called Sindafu, which still is 
on the coniines of Manzi, and the capital city of which 
is (also) called Sindaku. '^Idiis city was in former days 
a rich and noble one, and the Kings wlio reigned there 
were very great and wealthy. It is a good twenty miles in 
compass, but it is divided in the way that 1 shall tell you. 

You see the King of this Pnnince, in the days of old, 
when he found himself drawing near to death, leav'ing three 
sons behind him, commanded that the city should be 
divided into three parts, and that each of ids three sons 
should have one. So each of these tliroc parts is se[)aratcly 
walled about, though all throe are surrounded by the com- 
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mon wall of the city. Each of the three sons was King, 
having his own part of the city, and his own share of 
the kingdom, and each of them in fact was a great and 
wealthy King. But the Great Kaan conquered the king- 
dom of these three Kings, and stripped them of their 
inheritance.^ 

Through the midst of this great city runs a large river, 
in which they catch a great quantity of fish. It is a good 
half mile wide, and very deep withal, and so long that it 
reaches all the way to the Ocean Sea, — a very long way, 
equal to 8o or loo days’ journey. And the name of the 
River is Kian-suy. The multitude of %'essels that navigate 
this river is so vast, that no one who should read or hear 
the tale would believe it. The quantities of merchandize 
also which merchants carry up and down this river are past 
all belief. In fact, it is so big, that it seems to be a Sea 
rather than a River ! ‘ 

Let us now speak of a great Bridge which crosses this 
River within the city. This bridge is of stone ; it is seven 
paces in width and half a mile in length (the river being 
that much in width as I told you) ; and all along its length 
on either side there are columns of marble to bear the roof, 
for the bridge is roofed over firom end to end with timber, 
and that all richly painted. And on this bridge there arc 
houses in which a great deal of trade and industry is earned 
on. But these houses are all of wood merely, and they arc 
put up in the morning and taken down in the ovx'iung. 
Also there stands upon the bridge the Great Kaan’.s Co- 
inercgtte, that is to say, his custom-house, where his toll and 
tax are levied.^ And I can tell you that the dues taken on 
this bridge bring to the Lord a thousand pieces of fine goUl 
every day and more. The people ai'c all Idolaters.'' 

When you leave this city you travel for five daj's across a 
country of plains and valleys, finding plenty of villages and 
hamlets, and the people of which live by husbandry. There 
are numbers of wild beasts, hon.s, and bears, and such like. 
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I should have mentioned that the people of Sindu itself 
live by manufactures, for they make fine sendals and other 
stuffs.^ 

After travelling those five days’ march, you reach a 
province called Tebet, which has been sadly laid waste ; we 
will now say something of it. 

Note 1 . — ^We are on fiim ground again, for Sindafu is certainly 
Chingtufu, the capital of Szechwan. Piobably the name used by 
Polo was Sijidu-fu^ as we find Sindu in the G. T. near the end of the 
chapter. But the same city is, 1 oliserve, called Thlndafu by one of 
the Nepalese embassies, whose itmeraiies Mr. Hodgson has given in the 
XXV. 488. 

The modern French missions have a bisliop in Chingtufu, and the 
city has been visited of late years by Mr. T. Cooper, by Mr. A. VV3/lie, 
and by Baron v. Richthofen. Mr. Wylie has 
kindly favoured me with the following note : 

— “ My notice all goes to corroborate Maico 
Polo. The covered bridge with the stalls is 
still there, the only ditfeiencc being the 
absence of tlie toll-house. 1 did not see 
any traces of a tripartite division of the city, 
nor did I make any in(|uiries on the subject 
during the 3 or 4 dajs I spent theic, as it h’ ti‘“ ciiy 
was not an object with me at the lime to c Tiic impcuai Cxty. 
veiify Polo’s account. The city is indeed 

divided, but the division dates more than a thousand years back. 
It IS something like this, I should say [sec diagram].'^ 

‘^The Impel lal City {Hwang C/nng) was the residence of the 
monarch Lew Pc (i.e. Liujii of j). 25) duiing the short jieriod of the 
^ Three Kingdoms’ (3r(l centiiiy), and some relics of the ancient 
edifice still remain. 1 was imudi interested in looking over it. It is 
now occupied by the Publii', Examination Hall and its dependencies.” 

I suspect Man'o’s sloiy of the Three Kings arose from a misunder- 
standing about this historical period of the San~H 7 Cu\ or 'rhree King- 
doms (a 1). 222-264). And this tripvTititc division of the city may have 
been merely that which we see to exist at present. 

Baion Richthofen observes that Chingtu is among the laigest of 
Chinese cities, and is ol all the finest and most refined, 'llie population 
is called 800,000. The walls foim a square of about 3 miles to the side, 


*** My lamented fuend Lieut F. Claxmci had kindly undeiUken to send me a plan 
of Chingtufu liom the place itself, hut, as is well known, he fell on a daiing enteipuse 
clscwheic. 
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and theie are suburbs besides The streets are bioad and sUai^lit, bud 
out at right angles, with a pavement of squaie hags veiy peifcctly laid, 
slightly convex and drained at each side, "ilie numeious comineiuoia- 
tive arches aie sculptured with skill ; there is much display of artistic 
taste; and the people are remaikably civil to foieigners. 'Bhis charac- 
terizes the whole province; and an air of wealth anci lefinement pievails 
even m the lural districts. The plain lound Chingtufu is about 90 in. 
m length (S. E. to N. W.), by 40 m. in width, with a copious iriigation 
and great fertility, so that in wealth and population it stands almost 
unrivalled.-— VIL, pp. 4S-66). 

Note 2. — Ramusio is more particular: “Through the city How 
many great nvers, which come down from distant mountains, and run 
winding about through many parts of the city. These rivers vary in 
width from half a mile to 200 paces, and are very deep. Across them 
are built many bndges of stone,” &c. “ And after passing the city these 

rivers unite and form one immense river called Kian,” ike. Here we 
have the Great River or Kiang, Kian (Quian) as in Ramusio, or 
Kiang-shui, “ Waters of the Kiang,” as in the text. So Pauthier 
explains. Though our Geographies give the specific names of Wen and 
Mm to the great branch which flows by Chingtufu, and treat thel'iljctan 
branch which flows through noithein Yunan under the name of Kinsha 
or “ Goldensand,” as the mam river, the Chinese seem always to 
have regarded the former as the true Kiang; as may be seen in 
Ritter (IV. 650) and Martini. The latter describes the city as 
quite insulated by the lannfications of the river, from which chan- 
nels and canals pass all about it, adorned with many quays and bridges 
of stone. 

The numerous channels in reuniting form two nvers, one the Min, 
and the other the To-Kiang, which also joins the Yangtsze at Lu-chau. 

Note 3 . — (G. T.) “ZT/ esf le couiereque Grant Sin\ ce est alz 
qe recezmt hi rente don Sagnor” Pauthier has convert. Both arc, I 
doubt not, misreadings or misundei standings of tomereque or lomcrc. 
This word, founded on the Latin commeninm, was widely spicad o\cr 
the East with the meaning of mstonn-diity or enstom-honse In Low 
Greek It appeared a$ /co/A/^ep/cioi' and KovficpKLoi/, now KOfjiipKi, ; in Aialiic 
and Turkish as {knnnnik gynmnik)^ still in use; in 

Romance dialects as comer Ji 10^ comer ho ^ comerj^io, &c. 

Note 4 — The word in Pauthier’s text winch I have lemleiecl 
of gold is/^7/j-, probably equivalent to sagi^/ or mn/M » 'fhe G. '\\ has 


“ T find the same expicssion applied to the iniskal 01 di'iuii in a ^rs lettei will ten 
by Giovanni dell’ AITaitaclo, Venetian A<fent at Lisbon in 1503, eoinimmicated to in<‘ 
by Signor Beichet. The king of Melinda was to jiay to roitugal a tubute ol 15CX) 
/>ew dojo, “die un peso val un ducato e un quailo ” 
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“ IS well worth looo bezants of gold,” no doubt meaning daily, though 
not saying so. Ramusio has “ loo bezants daily.” The term Bezant 
may be taken as synonymous with Lindr, and the statement m the 
text would make the daily receipt of custom upwards of 500/., that in 
Ramusio upwaids of 50/. only. 

Note 5 —I have recast this passage which has got muddled, pro- 
bably in the original dictation, for it luns m the G. text : “ Et de ceste 
cite se part Ten et clievaiiche cinq joinee ]ior plain ct por valce, et treve- 
I’en castiaus et casaus assez. I-es homes vivont dou piofit qu’il traient 
de la tene II hi a bestes sauvajcs assez, lions et oises et autres be.stes 
II vivcnt (fat's • car it hi se lahoreiit dei htaits scndal et attires dras. II 
sunt de Sindtt nieisnid I take it that m speaking of Chmgtufu, Marco 
has foigotten to fill up his usual foimula as to the occupation of tlic 
inhabitants, he is lemindcd of this when he speaks of tlic occupation of 
the peasantiy on the way to 'I’lbet, and reverts to the citizens m the 
words which I have quoted in Italics. We see hero tlindii applied to 
the city, .suggesting Stndu-fu for the reading at the licginning of the 
chapter. 

Silk IS a large item m the produce and trade of Szechwan ; and 
through extensive ciuarteis of Chmgtu-fu, in every house, the spinning, 
dying, weaving, and erabioidcung of silk give occupation to tlie people. 
And though a good deal is e.xpoited, much is consumed in the province, 
for the people aic very much given to costly aiiparcl. I'lius silk goods 
are very conspicuous in the shops of (he capital {Richthofen). 


CHAPTER XLV. 

CONCEENIMO THE I’KOVIHl'E OE 'I'EIIET. 

Aptkr those five day. s’ march that I spoke of, you enter a 
province which has been sorely ravaged ; and this was done 
in the wars of Mongu Kaan. 'There arc indeed towns and 
villages and hamlets, but all harried and destroyed.' 

In this region you find quantities of canes, full three 
palms in girth and fifteen paces in length, with some three 
palms’ interval between the joints. And let me tell you 
that merchants and other travellers through that country 
are wont at nightfall to gather these canes and make fires 
of them ; for as they burn they make such loud rejiorts 
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that the lions and bears and other wild beasts are greatly 
frightened, and make ofFas fast as jiossiblo; in fact nothing 
will induce them to come nigh a fire of that sort. So you 
see the travellers make those fires to protect tliemsehes 
and their cattle from the wild beasts which have so greatly 
multiplied since the devastation of the country. And ’tis 
this great multiplication of the wild beasts that [irevents 
the country from being reoccupied. In fact but for the 
help of these canes, which make such a noise in burning 
that the beasts are terrified and ke[)t at a distance, no one 
would be able even to travel through the land. 

I will tell you how it is that the canes make such a 
noise. The people cut the green canes, of which there are 
vast numbers, and set fire to a heaji of them at once. After 
they have been awhile burning they burst asunder, and 
this makes such a loud report that you might hear it ten 
miles off. In fact, any one unused to this noise, who 
should hear it unexpectedly, might easily go into a swouiid 
or die of fright. But those who are used to it care nothing 
about It. Hence those who are not u.sed to it stuff their 
ears well with cotton, and wrap up their heads and faces 
with all the clothes they can muster ; and so they get along 
until they have become used to the sound. Tis just tlie 
same wnth horses. Those which are unused to these noises 
are so alarmed by them that they break away from their 
halters^ and heel-ropes, and many a man has lost his beasts 
in this way. So those who would avoid losing tlicir liorses 
take care to tie all four legs and jieg tlie ropes down 
strongly, and to wrap the heads and eyes and ears of tlie 
animals closely, and so they save them. But Iiorses also, 
when they have heard the noise seieral times, cease to mind 
it. I tell you the truth, however, when 1 say that the first 
time you hear it nothing can be more alarming. And j'et, 
in spite of all, the lions and bears and other wild beasts will 
sometimes come and do much mischief; foi their numbers 
are great in those tracts.^ 
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You ride for 20 days without finding any inhabited 
spot, so that travellers are obliged to carry all their pro- 
visions with them, and are constantly falling in with those 
wild beasts which are so numerous and so dangerous. After 
that you come at length to a tract where there are towns 
and villages in considerable numbers.^ The people of those 
towns hai-e a strange custom in regard to marriage which 
I will now relate. 

No man of tliat country would on any consideration 
take to wife a girl who was a maid ; for they say a wife is 
nothing worth unless she has been ased to consort with 
men. And their custom is this, that when travellers come 
that way, the old women of the place got ready, and take 
their unmarried daughters or other girls related to them, 
and go to the strangers who are passing, and make over 
the young women to whomsoever will accejit them ; and 
the travellers take them accordingly and do their pleasure; 
after which the girls are resrored to the old women who 
brought them, for they are not allowed to follow the 
strangers away I'rom their home. In this manner people 
travelling that way, when they reach a village or hamlet or 
other inhabited place, shall find jierhaps 20 or 30 girls at 
their disposal. And if the travellers lodge with those people 
they shall have as many young women as they could wish 
coming to court them ! You must know too that the tra- 
veller is expected to give the girl who has been with him a 
ring or some other trille, something in fact that she can 
show as a lover’s token when she comes to be married. 
And it is for this in truth and for this alone that they 
follow that custom ; lor e\ ery girl is ex])ecte<l to obtain at 
least 20 such tokens in the way I have described befiire she 
can be married. And those who have most tokens, and so 
can show they have been most run after, are in the highest 
esteem, and most sought in marriage, because they say the 
charms of such an one are greatest.'' But after marriage 
these people hold their wives very dear, and would consider 

1 ) 2 
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it a great villainy for a man to meddle with another’s wife ; 
and thus though the wives have before marriage acted as 
you have heard, they are kept with great care from light 
conduct afterwards. 

Now I have related to you this marriage custom as a 
good story to tell, and to show what a fine country that is 
for young fellows to go to ! 

The people arc Idolaters and an evil generation, holding 
It no sin to rob and maltreat : in fact, they arc the greatest 
brigands on earth. They live by the chase, as well as on 
their cattle and the fruits of the earth. 

I should tell you also that in this country there are 
many of the animals that produce musk, which are called 
in the Tartar language Gnddcn. Those rascals hat'e great 
numbers of large and tine dogs, which are of great service 
m catching the musk-beasts, and so they procure great 
abundance of musk. 'They have none of the Cilreat Kaan’s 
paper money, but use salt instead of money.. They are 
very poorly clad, for their clothes arc only of the skins of 
beasts, and of canvas, and of buckram.® They have a lan- 
guage of their own, and they arc called Tebet. vVnd this 
country of Tkbk'I' forms a very great jirovincc, of which I 
will give you a brief account. 

Notk 1.— The inountams tliat bound the .s])lon(li(I iilaiu of Chingtu- 
fu on the west use laindly to a height (jf 1 2.000 feet and ii])w.ards. J u.st 
at the skirt of this mountain legion, wheie the great road to Lhdsa enters 
it, lies the large and Imstling <-ity of Yachaufii, forming the key of the 
hill countiy, and the gicat entiepbt of fiade between Szechwan on the 
one side, and 'J'lhet and Westoin Viinnan on the other. 'I'he ]ire.sent 
political lioundaiy between China J’roper and 'I’lhet is to the we.st of 
Bathang and the Kinsha Kiang, but tiM the beginning of last century it 
lay much further ea.st, near J'a/’mw/u, or, as the 'I’ibetans apjieai to call 
it, larhhio or which a (’hinese Itinerary given by Ritter 

makes to bo 920 h, or 1 1 in.iiches, flora t'hmgtufu. In Marco’s time we 
must suppose tliat 'fibet was consiiloicd to e.'ctencl several matches 
further cast still, or to tlie vicinity of Vachau. ' Mr Cooper’s Journal 

' ludced RkIiIIioIoh sajs th.it the hounchuy lay .1 few ((ietiuan) imles aesi ol 
Withau. r see tluiL JMditini’sniii]) puls It (in tlic 17th ccutuiy) lOCicnniuigcogiaphical 
imlcs, 01 about 4(1 statute miles, west ol that city 
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describes the country entered 07 i fhe ^th march from Chinglu as very 
mountainous, many of the neighbouring i^eaks lieing rapped witli snow. 
And he describes the people as speaking a language mixed with Tibetan 
for some distance befoie reaching 'Fat’sianlu. Baion Richthofen also 
who, as we shall see, has thiown an entiiely new light upon this pail ot 
Marco's itineraiy, was exactly 5 days in travelling thiough a n('h and 
populous country, from Chingtu to Yachau. {Ritfc>\ IV. 190 jvv/y.. 
Cooper^ pp. 164-173; Rhhthofcfi m Verhaud/, Ges f.Enik. c// /U'r/ui^ 
1874, p. 35-) 

Tibet was always reckoned as a pari of the Knipne of the Mon.t’ol 
Kaans in the period of their greatness, but it is not very clear how it 
Cvame under subjection to them. No conquest of 'I'lliet Iiy their aimies 
appears to be related by either the Mahoinedan or the Chine.se histo- 
rians. Yet it IS alluded to by Plano Caipini, who asciibes tlie achieve- 
ment to an unnamed son of Chinghiz, and narrated by Sanang Selzen, 
who says that the King of Tibet submitted without fighting when Chin- 
ghiz invaded his country in the year of the Panther (1206) During the 
leign of Mangku Kaan, indeed, Uiiangkadai, an eminent Mongol geneial, 
who had accompanied Prince Kublai in 1 253 against Yunnan, did in the 
following year diiect his aims against the Tibetans. But tins campaign, 
that no doubt to which the te'it alludes as “ the ivais of Mangu Kaan,” 
appears to have occupied only a pait of one season, and was certainly 
confined to the pads of Tibet on the frontiers of Yunnan and Szechwan. 
Koeppen seems to consider it ceitain that thcie w.as no actual coiujuest 
of Tibet, and that Kublai extended his authority over it only by diplo- 
macy and the politic handling of the spiritual potentates who had for 
•several generations m Tibet been the real rulers of the country. It is 
ceitain that Chinese history attributes the organization of civil adminis- 
tration in Tibet to Kublai. Mati Dhwaja, a young and able member of 
the family which held the hereditary primacy of the Satya convent, and 
occupied the most influential position in Tibet, was formally reco-nized 
by the Empeior as the head of the Lamaite Church and as the tributary 
Ruler of Tibet. He is the same person that we have alieady (vol. 1. 
p 29) mentioned as the Passepa or Bdshiiah Lama, the inventor’ot 
Kublai’s official alphabet. {Carfiin,, 658, 709, n'Avr.cu, ; X 
X-fsm, 89 . D’O/nwn, II. 317 ; II. 96 , Amwt, .XlV.'ieS ) 

IVith the caution that Marco’s 'J'lavels 111 d’lbet weie liimted to the 
same mountainous country on the fiontier of .Szechuan, we delei luillici 
geogiaphical comment till he bungs us to Yunnan 

Noce 2.-Maico exaggeiates a little about the bamboos , but hefoic 
pinpowdcr became J.imiliar, no .sharp c\plo.sn-o .sounds of this kind ucie 
known to oidmaiy exjieuence, and cx.iggeiation was luituial. 1 h.ne 
been close to a bamboo jungle on liie. Theie was .1 gie.it deal of noise 
compaiable to inusketiy . but the b.iinboos ueie not' ol the laigc kind 
hcie spoken of The Hon RobeK Lindsav dcsi iibmg bis eleiihant- 
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(ate lung m SiJhet, savb “ Al night each man lights a hie at his post, 
and luinibhcs himself with a do/ea joints ol the laige hamhoo, one of 
which he occasionall\ thiows into the fire, and the an it (untams being 
laiefied by tlie heat, it e\p1odes with a lepoit as loud as a musket.^' 
(Znrs 0/ the LiniJi,ayi^^ 111 . 191.) 

RidUhofen icmarks that iKwvheie in Cliina does the bamboo attain 
such a size as in this legion. lUmluios of thiee i)alins in giith (28 to 
;,o inches) exist, but aie not ouliuaiv, I should suppijse, e\cn in 
wSzechwMii In 1855 1 took some pains to jiiocaire in Pegu a specimen 
of the laigest attainable bamooo. It was ten iiu hes in diametei. 

Noi’k 8. — M Crabriel Durand, a nussionaiy piu'st, thus describes his 
journey in 1861 to Kiangka, via Tafsianlu, a line of country jiartly 
coincident with that w'hich Polo is traveising • Iweiy day w'e made a 
jouniey of nine oi ten leagues, and halted (or the night m a Kuii^^kitiVL 
These are jiosts dotted at inteivnls of about ten leagues along the road 
to Hlassa, and usually guarded bv tliioe soliliois, tliough the more im- 
portant posts have twenty. \\ Uh the cv( (‘lUion of some Tibetan houses, 
few and far between, these are the only habitations to he seen on this 
.silent and dcseitcd road. . . . r.ytang w'us the (Irst ('oIle(‘tion of houses 
that w'c had seen in ten days’ niaic h.” (-///;/. Je la Propay;, do la Foi^ 

XXXV. 352 seqq) 

Nu'I’e 4 .— SiK'h ]jiactices aie a.scuhcd to many nations. Martini 
tpiotes something similar I'lom a (diinese authoi about tribes in Yunnan ; 
ami (jainiei says siu'h loose pundu'cs are still asculicd to the Sifaii near 
the southein elhow^ ot the Kinsha Kiang. Even of the Mongols them- 
selves and kindred Kues, Pallas asseits that llie young women regaid a 
numhei of mtiigues rathei as a (uedit and ro<H)mmendation than othei- 
wise. Japanese ideas seem to he not very diKeient, In old times ylClian 
gives miK'h the same ac<a)unt of the l.ydian women. IlcrodotuVs (lin- 
danes of Eyhia a (lord a peifei't paiallcl, ‘Avhose women wear on their 
legs anklets of leatliei. Each lover that a woman has gives her one; 
and she vvlio can show most is the best esteemed, as she afipears to have 
been loved hy the greatest number of men.” (A/ar/iiii, 142 ; Gar/iier, 
I. 520; Pa/A Sa/jii/iA II. 235 ; -/c/. lar. //isf III. i ; Raw/, flerod, 
lik IV <‘h. <‘l\\vi) 

Ml. Cajopei’s journal, when on the hanks of the Kinsha Kiang, west 
of Pnthang, aflouls a slaithng illustration of the jiersistem^e ot manners 
in this legion: “At i2h. 30m. wo aimed at a road-side house, near 
which was a giove of walnut trees; hoie w'O alighted, when to my sui- 
prise 1 w\as suriounded hy .1 gioup of young gills and two elderly women, 

who invited me to paitakc ol a lejiast sjiread imdei the tices 

I thought I had stumbled on a pio-nic paity, of which the Tibetans aie 
so fond Having fimshtsl, I lighted my jnjie and thievv myself on the 
grass in a state of castle huildmg. I had not lain thus many seconds 
when the maidens hujught a >oiing giil about 15 yeaisold, tall and very 
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fair, placed her on the grass beside me, and forming a ring round us, 
commenced to sing and dance The little maid beside me however was 
bathed in tears. All this, I must confess, a little puzzled me, w'hon 
Philip (the Chinese seivaiit) with a long face came to my aid, saying, 

‘ TFell, Sir, this is a had business ^hty are marrying you! Coocl 

Heavens * how staitled I was.” For the honourable conclusion oi this 
Anglo-Tibetan idyll I must leier to Mi. Cooper’s Journal (see the now 
published Travels, chap. x.). 

Note 6. — All this is clearly meant to apply only to the rude pc()[)le 
towaids the Chinese frontier; nor would the Chinese (says Richthofen) 
at this day think the description at all exaggerated, as applied to the f.olo 
who occupy the mountains to the south of Yachaufu. The memheis of 
the group at p. 36, from Lieut. GarniePs book, aie there teimed Mantse ; 
but the context shows them to be of the race of these Lolos (see below, 
pp. 51, 52). The passage about the musk animal, both 111 Pauthicr and 
in theG. T. ascribes the word Gudden to the language “ of that people ” 
i, e. of the Tibetans. The Geog. Latin, however, has liny^uh Tartaried,'" 
and this is the fact. Klaproth informs us that Guderi is the Mongol word. 
And It will be found (Alideri) m Kovalevski’s Dictionaiy, No. 2594. 
Musk is still the most valuable aiticle that goes fiom Tat’sianlu to China. 
Much IS smuggled, and single tiavellers will come all the way from 
Canton or Singanfu to take back a small load of it (Auhtho/en). 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

Further Dlsc’oursk conckrnino 'rKiacr 

This province, called Tebet, is of very great extent. The 
people, as I have told yon, have a language of their own, 
and they are Idolaters, and they border on Manzi and 
sundry other regions. Moreover, they are very irreat 
thieves. 

The country is, in fact, so great that it embraces eight 
kingdoms, and a vast number of cities and villages.' It 
contains in several quarters rivers and lakes, in which gold- 
dust is found in great abundance." Cinnamon also grows 
there in great plenty. Coral is in great demand in this 
country and fetches a high price, for they delight to hang 
It round the necks of their women and oi their idols.' 
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They have also in this country plenty of fine woollens and 
other stuffs, and many kinds of spices are produced there 
which are never seen in our country. 

Among this people, too, you finil the best enclianters 
and astrologers that exist in all that quarter of the world ; 
they perform such extraordinary marvels and sorceries by 
diabolic art, that it astounds one to see or even hear of 
them. So I will relate none of them in this book of ours ; 
people would be amazed if they heard them, but it would 
serve no good purpose.'' 



Vill igo of I'kistcrii 'I’xbet on Sa 1 hw.ui Fioiitu r (from C oopot) 


These people of 'febet are an ill-conditioned race. 
They have mastiff dogs as big as donkeys, which are 
capital at seizing wild beasts [and in particular the wild 
oxen which are called JhyaiJiini, very great and fierce 
animals]. They ha\e also sundry other kinds of sporting 
dogs, and excellent lanner falcons [and sakers], swift in 
flight and well-trained, which are got in the mountains of 
the country.’’ 
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Now I have told' 5’ou m brief all that is to he said 
about Tebet, and so we will leave it, and tell you about 
another province that is called Caindu. 

As regards Tebet, however, you should understand that 
It IS subject to the Great Kaan. So, likewise, all the other 
kingdoms, regions, and provinces which arc describeil in 
this book are subject to the Great Kaan; nay, even those 
other kingdoms, regions, and provinces of which .1 had 
occasion to speak at the beginning of the book as belong- 
ing to the son of Argon, the Lord of the Levant, are also 
subject to the Emperor; for the former holds his dominion 
of the Kaan, and is his liegeman and kinsman of the blood 
Imperial. So you must know that from this province 
forward all the provinces mentioned in our book arc sub- 
ject to the Great Kaan ; and even if this be not specially 
mentioned, you must understand that it is so. 

Now let us have done with this matter, and I will tell 
you about the Province of Caindu. 


Note 1. — Heie Marco at least shows that he knew 'rihet to lie 
much more extensive than the small part of it that he had seen. Hut 
beyond this his information amounts to little 

Note 2 —“ Or de Jialwlle” Oro di pagliuola" “a 

spangle ■’) must have been the technical iihr.i.sc for what we call gold- 
dust, and the Fiench now call rtre/i fai/hdfn, a ])hiase used by a k'n'iich 
missionary in speaking of this \ery legion (J////. dr /a Foi, X.X.WI I. .;.’7 1. 
Yet the only evample of this u.se of the wind cited in the I'lh. J/,tl 
Umversa/eii^ fiom this passage of the Cuisca M.S ; and I’lpino seems 
not to have undeistood it, tianslating quod dhilur Depliiglola 

whilst Ziirla says eiioneou.sly that J>ajohi is an old Kalian ivonl loi 
Pegolotti uses ai^rnfo iti pai;ltiwlit (p. 219). A liaieelonn (anil ol 1271 
aets so niiu'h on eveiy maik of J‘allohi .'\nd the old I’oiliignese na\ 1 
gatois seem always to have used the same osinession loi (he gold liu.si 
of Afuoa, ouro dr pajohi (Sec al/iz/iv b Pnmrllrnix, ])|i. 1 1 1, 112, 116; 
Ciipmauy MrmoiHi'i,'^^ ,\\ Ajip p 73, also “ . Z//////// de I'aiol.i," m 
Usodimare of (lenoa, see G/ahr/j^, Anuali, II 290, ipioled liv IVsi liel, 
P >78) 

Norn .1. —The niinainon must ha\e been tlie lo.ii.su cassia pro 
duced 111 the lower paits of this legioii (see note to ne\l < liaplerg We 
have alieady (Book I. cli. \\\i ) ipiuled Taieiiiiei’s leslimoiiv to tlie 
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rage foi coial among the Tibetans and kindied peo[)les. Mr. Cooper 
notices the eagei demand for coral at Eathnng, see also Drs^i^oi/ifhs^ La 
Mnsion dii ThihcL 310 

Note 4 , — See iiUpta^ Book 1 . chap. Ki note 9. 

Note 0. — The big Tibetan mastilTs aie now well known. Mi. 
Cooper, at Tat\sianlu, notes that the people of Tibetan lace “ keep vciy 
laige dogs, as laige as Newfoundlands.*^ And he mentions a ]>!U‘k 
of dogs of anothei bleed, tan and black, fine animals of the size of 
setteis.” The missionary M. Diiiand also, in a letter from the region 
in question, says, speaking of a large leopard : ‘‘ Our brave watch-dogs 
had several tunes beaten him ofif gallantly, and one of them had even m 
single combat with him received a blow of the paw which had laid his 
skull open.” {Ann. iic la FoL XXXVII. 314.) On the title-i)agc of vol. i. 
ive have introduced one of these big Tibetan dogs as l)rought home by 
the Polos to Venice. 

The ‘'wild oxen called jBeyamini^^ are ptobably some such .Sjiecncs 
as the Gaur. Beyamini I suspect to be no Oriental word, but to stand * 
for Buemini, u\ Bohemian, a name which may have been given by tlic 
Venetians to eithei the bison or iiiiis. Polo’s contemporary, llrimelto 
Latini, seems to speak of one of these as still existing m Ins clay m 
Germany: “ Autie buef naissent en Alemaignc qui ont gians ('ors, el 
sont bons por sommier et por vin iiortei.” (Pans cd., p. 228 ; see also 
Lubbock.^ Fre-hntone 296-7.) 


CHAPTER XLVTL 

Concerning the Province of Caindu. 

Caindu is a province lying towards the west/ and there is 
only one king in it. The people are Idolaters, subject 
to the Great Kaan, and they have plenty of towns and 
villages. [The chief city is also called Caintlii, and stands 
at the upper end of the province.] Tlicre is a lake here * 
in which are found pearls [which are white but not round]. 
But the Great Kaan will not allow them to be fished, for 
if people were to take as many as they could find there, 
the supply would be so vast that pearls would lose their 

‘ kiiiiiubio alone has “a i^icat \(t// lahe 
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value, and come to be worth nothing. Only when it is 
his pleasure they take from the lake so many as he may 
desire ; but any one attempting to take them on his own 
account would be incontinently put to death. 

There is also a mountain in this country wherein they 
find a kind of stone called turquoi.se, in great abundance; 
and it is a very beautiful stone. Idicse also the Emperor 
does not allow to be extracted wnthout his special order/ 

I must tell you of a custom that they have in this 
country regarding their women. No man considers him- 
self wronged if a foreigner, or any other man, dishonour 
his wife, or daughter, or sister, or any woman of his family, 
but on the contrary he deems such intercourse a piece of 
good fortune. And they say that it brings the favour 
of their gods and idols, and great increase of temporal 
prosperity. For this reason they bestow their wives on 
foreigners and other people as J will tell you. 

When they fall in with any stranger in want of a 
lodging they are all eager to take him in. And as soon as 
he has taken up his quarters the master of the house goes 
forth, telling him to consider everything at his disposal, 
and after saying so he proceeds to his vineyards or his 
fields, and comes back no more till the stranger has de- 
parted. lire latter abides in the caitifTs house, be it three 
days or be it four, enjoying himself with tlie fellow’s wife 
or daughter or sister, or whatsoever woman of the family 
it best likes him ; and as Jong as he abides there he leaves 
his hat or some other token hanging at the door, to let the 
master of the house know that he is still there. As long 
as the wretched fellow sees that token, he must not go in. 
And such is the custom over all that province.’ 

The money matters of the peo[)le are conducted in this 
way. They have gold in rods which they weigh, and they 
reckon its value by its weight in but they have no 

coined money. 'Their small change again is made in this 
way. They have salt which they boil and set in a mould 
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[flat below and round above]/ and every piece from the 
mould weighs about half a ])ounil. Now, 8o moulds of 
this salt are worth one of fine gold, which is a 

weight so called. So this salt serves them for small 
change.^ 

The musk animals arc very abundant in that country, 
and thus of musk also they have great store. They have 
likewise plenty of Jisli which they catch in the lake in 
which the pearls are produced. Wild animals, such as 
lions, bears, wolves, stags, bucks and roes, exist in great 
numbers; and there are also vast quantities of fowl of 
every kind. Wine of the vine they have none, hut they 
make a wine of wheat and rice and sundry good sjiices, and 
very good drink it is.*’ There grows also in tliis country a 
quantity of clove. The tree that bears it is a small one, 
with leaves like laurel but longei and narrower, and with 
a small white flower like the clove.^ 'They liave also ginger 
and cinnamon in great jilenty', besides other spices which 
never reach our countries, so we need say nothing about 
them. 

Now we may leave this province, as we have told you 
all about it. But let me tell you first of this same country 
of Caindu that you ride through it ten days, constantly 
meeting with towns and villages, with jieople of the same 
description that I have mentioned. After riding those 
ten days you come to a river called Bkius, which ter- 
minates the province of Caiiidu. In this river is found 
much gold-dust, and there is also much cinnamon on its 
banks. It flows to the Ocean Sea. 

There is no more to be .said about this river, so I will 
now tell you about another province called (larajan, as you 
shall hear in what follows. 


Norn 1 — Ramusiu's vcision hciu C'llaif^ch ‘‘Don’t suiipo.su from 
my sayinj; Aniinn/f the nrt/ that these c'oimLiies really he in what we 
call the uh'st, hut only that we have been travellini; Iiom legions in the 
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east-noi ih-east the webt, and hence we speak of the rountiies 

we come to as lying towaids the west ” 

2.— Chinese authoiities quoted by Ritter mention wof/nr-o'- 
J>€arld.^ a product of Lithang, and spea.k of turquoises as found m Djaya 
to the west of Bathang. {Riffer, IV 235-6 ) Neither of tliesc places 
IS honevei within the tiact which we believe to be Ckiindu. Amyot 
scutes that peails aie found in a ccitain iiver of Vunuan. (Sec 'J'nrjhs. 
R A, Soc. II 91.) 

Note 3.— This alleged practice, like that mentioned in the last 
chapter but one, ib abciibed to a vaiiety of people in dilfeicnt paits of 
the world. Both, indeed, have a curious double ])aiallel in thtJ stoiy 
of two remote districts of the Himalaya which was told to Reinior by an 
old Kashmiri (see Amst ed 11 304-5)* I'olo has told nearly the same 
story already of the people of Kamul (Book 1 ch xh.). It is rcdaled by 
Strabo of the MassageUe , by Eusebius of the Cell and the Bacliians ; 
by Elphmstone of the Plazaias , by Mendoza of the Lacironc Islanders ; 
by other authors of the Nairs ol Malabar, and of some of the aboiigini‘s 
of the Canary Islands {Cauhul^ 1 . 209; Mendoza^ II. 25.1; Mitl!e}\s 
Stmlw^ p 439 ; Euseh. Ptaep. Evan, vi. 10 ; Major's Pr, Jf<'ar\\ ]>. 213.) 


Note 4 — Ramusio has here . “ ns big as a lvvo[)enny loaf,” and adds, 
“on the money so made the Piince’s maik is printed , and no one is 
allowed to make it except the royal olfu’eis. ... And mcK'hants take 
this currency and go to those tribes that dwell among the mountains ol 
those parts in the wildest and most unfreijuented (luaiters; and there 
they get a saggw of gold for 60, or 50, or pieces of this salt money, 
in pioportion as the natives are moie barbarous and more remote fiom 
towns and civilized folk. For in such positions they cannot dispose at 
pleasure of their gold and other things, such as musk and the like, for 
want of purchasers ; and so they give them cheap. . . . And the mer- 
chants travel also about the mountains and distru ts of Tcbel, disposing 
of this salt money in like manner to their own great gain For those 
people, besides buying necessaiics from the mei chants, want this salt to 
use in their food, whilst in the towns only broken fragments aie used 
in food, the whole cakes being kept to use as money.” 'This i‘xchange 
of salt cakes for gold forms a curious paiallel to the like (‘xchange in 
the.heait of Afiica, nairated by Cosmas m the 6th centiny, and by 
Aloisio Cadamosto in the 15th. (See Caf/iay, ji. clw-cdwi ) Ritter 
also calls attention to an analogous account in Alvaie/'s desciij)tion of 
Ethiopia, “The salt,” Alva lez says, “is cuiient as money, not only in 
the kingdom of Picstei John, but also m those of the Moois and the 
pagans and the people heie say that it jiasscs light on to Manu'ongo 
upon the Western Sea Tins salt is dug lioin the moiinlam, it is saul, 
in squared blocks. . At the jdacc wheie they aie dug, 10001 120 
such ])ieces pass for a dia<'bm of gold . etjiial to of a diuatof 
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gold. When they ariive at a certain fan . . one day from the salt 
mine, these go 5 or 6 pieces fewer to the diacbm. And so, from fan to 
fair, fewer and fewei, so that when they arrive at the cajntal thcie will 
be only 6 or 7 pieces to the drachm.” (Ramnsio, I. 207.) Lieut, Bower, 
in his account of Major Sladcn’s mission, says that at Momien the .salt, 
which was a government monopoly, was ‘‘made uj) in rolls of one ancl 
twoviss” (a Ra.ngoon viss i.s 3 lbs. 5 oz, si dis.), “aiid stamped” 
(p. 120). 

M Desgodins, a missionary in this ])ail of Tibet, gives some cuiioiis 
details of the way in which the (‘ivilized tradeis still jwey upon the 
simple hill-folks of that ([uarter ; exactly as the Hindu IJanyas ])rey mion 
the simple foiest-tnbes of India. He slates one case in which the 
account for a pig had with interest uin u]> to 2T27 bushels of corn » 
{A?in, lie la Foi, XXX VI. 320 ) 



Snlt i«uis m Yunnan (fioin O.unitM), 

“ HI lirmnrnt la sirl r la font ciurr, rt ping la gitml m farmr.” 


Gold IS .said still to lie very plentilul in the mountains called Ciihm 
Sigong, to the N W. of Yunnan, adjoining the great eastern branch of 
the Trawadi, and the Chinese trndois go there to barter foi it. (See 
/ A. S B, Vr. 272.) 

Notk 5-— Salt IS still an object highly coveted by the wild f^olos 
already alluded to, and to. steal it is a chief aim of their con.stant raids 
VOL. fl. K 
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on Chinese villages (Richthofen m Verhandlungcn^ c^c., u. s. p. 36), On 
the continued existence of the use of salt cuiiency in legions of the 
same fiontier, I have been favouied with the following note hy j\I. 
Francis Garnirr, the distinguished leader of the cxjiedition of the 
great Kamboja River in its latter part. “Salt cuirency has a veiy wide 
diffusion fiom Muang Yong [in the Buiinan-Shan counti}^ about lat. 
21'' V] to Sheu-piii [m Yunan, about lat 23° 43']. In the Shan inaikeN, 
especially within the limits named, all pin chases are made with salt. At 
Seumao and Pouheul [Rsnioh and Ri/er of some of our maps], silver, 
weighed and cut m small pieces, is m our day tending to diive out the 
custom } but m former days it must have been univeisal m the trad of 
which I am speaking. The salt itself, prime necessity as it is, has theie 
to be extiacted by condensation from saline s])rings of great depth, a 
very difficult affair. The o])eiation consumes enoimoiis (juantities of 
fuel, and to this is paitly due the denudation of the ('ountiy.’’ Maico’s 
somewhat rude desciiption of the process, “ 7 / frennenf la se! e la font 
cinre, elfins la gitcnt rii fornuf points to the manufacture S])oken of in 
this note. The cut which we give fiom hi. Gainier’s woik illustrates the 
process, but the cakes are vastly gi eater than Maico’s. Instead of a Iialf 
pouiid they weigh a fikiil, i,e. 133 lbs. In Szechwan tlui luine wells 
are boied to a depth of 700 to 1000 feet ; and the lirine is dinvvn uj) 
m bamboo tubes by a gm. In Yunnan the. wells are niuc’h less deep, 
and a succession of hand pumps is used to laise the brine. 

Note 0 —The spiced wine of Kienchang (see note to next chapter) 
has even now a high repute (Richthofen). 

Note 7 .— M. Pauthier will haveitthat Maico was here the discoverer 
of Assam tea. Assam is, indeed, far out of our lange, hut his notii'e of 
this plant, with the laiircl-like leaf and white flower, was brought stiongly 
to my recollection imeadmg Mr. Cooper’s repeated notices, almost in this 
region, of the large-leaved tea4ree, with its white floiven , and, again, of 
“ the hills covered with tea-oil trees, all white with llowersd* Sull, one 
does not clearly see why Polo should give tea-trees the name of doves. 

Failing explanation of this, I should suppose that the <'loves of \v]ii(di 
the text speaks were cassia-huds^ an article once more prominent in 
commerce (as indeed weie all similar aiomatics) than now, Imt still 
tolerably well known. I was at once supplied with them at a d/ot^heria 
in the City where I write (Palermo), on asking for Juori di Canella, tliJ 
name undei which they are mentioned repeatedly liy Pegolotti and 
Uzzaiio, m the 14th and 15th centimes. Friar lordanus, in sj>caking 
of the cinnamon (or cassia) of Malabar, says, “ it *is the bark of a huge 
tree which has fimt flowers like i/oves^' (p. 28). d’ho (Mssia. Imds 
have indeed a geneial resemblance to cloves, but lliev are' shoiter, 
lighter m colour, and not angular The cinnamon, mentioned in the 
next lines as abundantly pioduced in the same legion, was no iloubt one 
of the inferior soits called cassia-bark. 
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Williams says : ‘‘ Cassia glows in all the southern provinces of China, 
especially Kwangsi and Y'unnan, also in Annam, Japan, and the Isles of 
the Archipelago. The wood, baik, buds, seeds, twigs, pods, leaves, oil, 
are all objects of commeice. . . . The buds {k'loei-fz') aie the fleshy 
ovaiies of the seeds ^ they are ])rcssed at one end, so that they bear 
some resemblance to clo\es in shape.” Upwards of 500 J)icids (about 
30 tons), valued at 30 dollais ea(‘h, aie annually expoitcd to Euiopeand 
India. {C/iiit, Commnnai Guide, 113-114.) 

The only dou])t as regaids this explanation will probalfly be whether 
the cassia would be louiul at such a height as we may suppose to be 
that of the country in ([uestion above the sea-level I know that cassia 
balk IS gatheicd in the Kasia Hills of Eastern Bengal up to a height 
of about 4000 feet above the sea, and at least the valleys of ‘‘Caindu’’ 
aic probably not too deviated for this ])roduct. Indeed, that of the 
Kinsha or Brins, near wheie f suppose Polo to cioss it, is only 
2600 feet. Positive evidence 1 cannot adduce No cassia or cinna- 
mon was met with hy M. (rnrnier’s jiarty where they intersected this 
region. 

But in this 2nd edition I am able to state on the authority of 
Baron ‘Richthofen that c‘assia is prodiu'ed in the whole length of the 
valley of Kienchang (which is, as we sliall see in the notes on next 
chapter, Caindu), though in no other \mi of Szcclnvan nor in northern 
Yunnan. 

Chinese at Chingtufu, accouling to Richthofen, 
classify the nboiigincs of the Szechwan frontier as A[iVitst\ Lolo, Sifaii, 
and Tibetan Of these the Sifau aie furthest noith, and extend far into 
Tibet. 'I'he Mantse (pioperly so called) are legarded as the remnant of 
the nncjcnt occupants of S/eidiwan, and now dwell in tlie mountains 
about the ])aiallel 30", and along the Lhasa road, I'at’sianlu being aliout 
the (’entre of their tra<'t. The I .olo are the wildest and most independent, 
occupying the mountains on the left of the Kinsha-Kiang wheic it runs 
noithwauls (see above p. 40, and below ]). 57) and also to some extent 
on its right. The 4 'ibetnn tribes lie to the west of the Mantsd, and to 
the west of Kienchang (see next chapter). 

Towaids the Luntsang Kiang is the (juasLribetan tribe called by the 
Chinese Mossos, by the 'ribetans and between the Lantsang and 

the Ld-Kiang or Salweu are the wild hill-robbeis and great musk 

hunters, like those described by J*oIo at p. 37. Gamier, who gives 
these latlei parliculais, mentions that neat the ('onfluence oi the Yalung 
and Kinsha Kiang theie are tubes callctl as there are in the south 
of Yunnan, and, like the latter, of distinctly Slian or Laotian character. 
He also sjieaks of Si fan tubes in the vicinity of Jnkiang-fii, and ('oniing 
south of the Kinsha- Kiang even to the east of Tali. Of these aie toltl 
such loose tales as JVilo tells of Tebet and Caindn, 

These cthnologa al inattcis have to he handled cautiously, foi Ihcie 
IS great ambiguity in llic noinenclatuic. 'fhus Manhe is often used 


% 
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genericxlly for abongmes, and the Lolos of Rirhthofen aio called 
Mantsc'by Gamier and Blakiston ; whilst Lolo again has in yunnan 
apparently a vci)' compiehensive generic meaning, and is so used by 
Gamier {Rtcht Letter VII. 67-68 and MS. notes; GariiU'i, 1 519 
seqg.) 


CHAPTER XLVIIT. 

Concerning the Province of Cau\j.\n. 

When you have passed that River }’-ou enter on the pro- 
vince of Carajan, which is so large that it includes seven 
kingdoms. It lies towards the west ; the jicople arc Idolaters, 
and they are subject to the Great Kaan. A son of his, 

- however, is there as King of the country, by name ICsshn- 

TIMUR ; a very great and rich and puissant Prince ; and he 
well and justly rules his dominion, for he is a wise man and 
a valiant. 

After leaving the river that I sjioke of, you go five 
days’ journey towards the west, meeting with numerous 
towns and villages. The country is one in which excellent 
horses are bred, and the people live by cattle and agricul- 
ture. They have a language of their own which is passing 
hard to understand. At the end of those five days’ journey 
you come to the capital, which is called Yaciu, a very 
great and noble city, in which are numerous merchants 
and craftsmen.' 

The people are of sundry kinds, for there are not only 
Saracens and Idolaters, but also a few Nestorian (’.hristians.'' 
They have wheat and rice in plenty. Howbeil they ne\er 
eat wheaten bread, because in that country it is unwhole- 
some.3 Rice they eat, and make of it sundry messes, be- 
sides a kind of drink which is very clear and good, and 
makes a man drunk just as wine does. 

Their money is such as I will tell you. They use I’or 
the purpose certain white porcelain shells that are found 
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in the sea, such as are sometimes put on clogs’ collars ; 
and 8o of these ])orcelam shells pass for a single weight 
of silver, ec|uivalent t(< two Venice groats, /. c. 2,4 piccoli. 
Also eight such weights of silver count equal to one such 
weight of gold.'^ 

They have brine-wells in this country from which they 
make salt, and all the people of those parts make a living 
by this salt. The King, too, I can assure you, gets a great 
revenue from this salt.* 

There is a lake in this country of a good hundred miles 
in compass, in which are found great quantities of the best 
fish in the world: fish of great size, and of all sorts. 

They reckon it no matter for a man to have intimacy 
with another’s wife, jirovided the woman be willing. 

Let me tell you also that the people of that country 
eat their meat raw, whether it be of mutton, beef, buffalo, 
lioultry, or any other kind. Thus the poor people will go 
to the shambles, and take the raw liver as it comes -from the 
carcase and cut it small, and put it in a sauce of garlic and 
spices, and so eat it ; and other meat in like manner, raw, 
just as we eat meat that is dressed." 

Now 1 will tell you about a further part of the Province 
of (larajan, of which 1 have been speaking. 


Noth 1.-- Wc have now arrived at the great province of Carajan, 
the Kakajanc of the Mongols, which wc know to be Yunnan, and at its 
capital Yaciii, which—l was aliout to add — we know to be Yunnan-fu. 
but 1 finil all llic coiniucntalois make it something else. Rashiduddin, 
however, in his detail of the twelve King.s or jirovincial governments of 
China under the Mongols, thus speaks • “ roth, Karajano. 'This used 
to be an indeiiendent kingdom, and the Sing i.s established at the great 
city of Yaciii. All the inhabitants aic Mahomedans. 'I’he chiefs are 
Noyan 'I'akin and Yakiib beg, souof ’Ali beg, the Beliich.” And turning 
to baiithier’s coiiecteil account of the same distribution of the empiie 
from authentic t'liinese soiiices (ji. 334), we find . “ 8. I’he adminis- 
tiative jirovince of Yunnan. ... Its I’apital, chief town also of the 
canton of the same name, was I'alled now Yunnan-fu." 

Elcnce Ya< hi was \ unnan-lu. This is still a huge city, having a rect- 
angulai rainpait with 6 gates, and a iircuit of about 6.^ miles. 'I’he 




Pden-House on the Lake at Yuanan-fu, Yachi of Polo (from Gamier). 
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suburbs were destroyed hy the Mahomedan rebels. The most im- 
poitant trade theie now is in the metallic pioduce of the Province 

Yachi was perhaps an ancient coiruption of the name Yeeheu^ whicli 
the teiritory boie (according to Maitim and Biot) under the Han , but 
more pio])ably H’i^v/’was a Chinese txansformation of the real name 
Yachi, The Shans still call the city Muang 67 //, which is perhaps 
another modification of the same name. 

\ 7 e have thus got Chingtu-fu as one fixed point, and Yunnan-fii as 
another, and we have to track the travellers itinemry between the two, 
thioiigh what Ritter called with leason a tarn incognita. What little was 
known till recently of this legion came fiom the Catholic missionaries. 
Of late the veil has begun to lie lifted; the daiing excursion of Francis 
(Jarnicr and his ]mrty in i86S inteisectcd the tract towaids the south; 
Ml. T, T. Cooper ciossed it further noith, by Tafsianlu, Lithang 
and IJathang , Baron v. Richthofen in 1872 had penetrated several 
marches towards the heart of the mystery, when an unfoitunate mishap 
compelled his return, but he brought back with him mu<‘h jirecious 
infomiation. 

Five days foiward fiom ('hmgtu-fu biought us on Tibetan ground. 
Five days l)a<'kward from Yunnan-lu should In mg us to the River Bnus, 
with its gold-dust and the frontier of Caindu. Wanting a local scale for 
a (listaiK'o of five days, I find that our next point 111 advance, Marco's 
city of Carajan, undispulcdly TaJi-fii^ is said by him to be ten days 
from Yachi. 'J'hc cluect distance between the cities of Yunnan and TaW 
I find hy mensiiicment on Keith Johnston's map tp be 133 Italian 
miles, 'Faking half this as radiijs, the ('ompasses, swept from Yunnan-fu 
as ccntn% intcrset't near its most southeily elbow the great uppci branch 
of the Kiang, the Ala-sha A^'/aa^q of the Chinese, or River of the 
(lolden vSands," the Murus Ussu and BRiciiir of the Mongols and 
'Fibelans, and manifestly the aimfeioiis Brkjs of our traveller. Hence 
also tlie country noith of this clliow is (’ainou. 

I leave the pic(*cdmg paiagraph as it stood m the first edition, 
bec'ause it shows how //car the true position of C'aindu these unaided 
dediK'tions from our authoFs data had cniried me. 'Fhat paragraph was 
followed by an cironcous hypothesis as to the intermediate pait of that 
journey, Imt, tliunks to the new light .shed by Baion Richthofen, we 
aie enabled now to lay down the whole itineraiy fiom Chingtu-fu to 
Yunnan-lu with <‘<mfiden('e m its ac'diracy. 

'Fhe Rmsha Kiang 01 Uiiper coiiiseof the (heat Yanglsxe, descend- 
ing from 'Fibet to Yunnan, foims thc'^ great bight or elbow to which 
allusion has just been made, and which has been a featuie known to 
geogiajihcis evei sm(*e the publication of l)’/\nville’s atlas. The tract 
enclosed in this elbow" is cut in two by anothei great I'ibetan River, the 
Yailimg, 01 Valung-KKing, which joins the Kinsha not far from the 
middle of the gieal bight ; and this Yaliing, just before the conlluoncc, 
ic<cives on the left a stieam of inleuor lalibie, the Nganmng-Ho, which 



Ro id descending fiom the 'rablc*Uuid uf Vunnan, into the Valley ot the Kmdi i lvuui> (the lUitt'* (»f Pulo) 

{ Vftei Gaiiuet ) 
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also flows in a valley parallel to the meridian, like all that singulai fascis 
of great rivers between Assam and Szechwan. 

This River Ngannmg waters a valley called Kienchang, containing 
near its northern end a city known by the same name, but in oui 
modern ma])s maiked as Nmgyuen-lu; this last being the name of a 
depaitment of which it is the capital, and which embraces much more 
than the valley of Kienchang. The town appeals, however, as Kien- 
chang in the A flits Suiaisis of Mai tin i, and as Kicm/ian^i^-oua in 
D’AnviIle. T'his remarkable valley, imbedded as it weie in a wilderness 
of rugged highlands and wild races, accessible only by two or three 
long and diflicult loiites, icjoices in a waim climate, a most productive 
soil, sccneiy that seems to excite enthusiasm even in Chinamen, and a 
population noted for amialile tcmpei. Towns and villages are numerous. 
'The pe<')|)le are said to be descended fiom Chinese immigrants, but 
their features have little of the Chinese type, and they have probably a 
large infusion of aboriginal blood. 

ddiis valley is bounded on the east by the mountain country of the 
Lolos, which extends north nearly to Yachau {su/tra pp. 37, 40, 51), 
and whi<'h, owing to the fieice intractable character of the race, foims 
thioughout Its whole length an impenetrable liarrier between East and 
West 'Pwo routes run from Chingtufu to Yunnan ; these fork at Yachau 
and theiK'olorward aie entirely separated by this barrier. To the east 
of It IS the route whudi descends the Min River to Siuchau, and then 
passes by Cdiaotong and Tongchuan to Yunnanfu ; to the west of tlie 
barrier is a route leading through Kienchang to Talifu, but throwing 
olTa branc‘h from Ningyuan southward in the direction of Yunnanfu. 

Tdiis road from Chingtufu to Tali by Yachau and Ningyuan appears 
to be that by whudi the greater pait of the goods for BhanuJ and Ava 
used to travel before the recent Mahomecuin leliellion ; it is almost 
(vrtiunly the load by which Kuhlai, in 1253, during the reign of his 
biothcr Mangku Kaan, advant'ed to the concpiest of Tali, then the head 
ol an indepemlent kingdom in Western Yunnan. As far as 'rsingki- 
hian, 3 marches lieyoiul Yachau, this route coincides with the great 
'rihet road by d’at’sianlu and Batliang to L’hdsa, and then it diverges to 
the left. 

We may now say without hesitation that by this road Marco 
travclleil. His 7 '/A’/ commences with the mountain region near 
Yai'hau ; his 20 days’ join ney through a devastated and dispcoiilcd tract 
IS the journey to Ningyuanlu. ICven now, from Tsingki onwards for 
seveial days, not a single inhabited place is seen. The olflc'ial loutc 
fiom Yacdiau to Ningyuan lays down 13 stages, but it generally takes 
fioni 15 to 18 days. Polo, whose journeys seem often to have been 
shorter than the modern average,* took 20. On descending from the 


‘‘ Iniion Rulilliolcn, who luis tiiivdlod luiiulicds of miles in lus loolsteps, um- 
suleis lus allovvaiuo ol time to lie genciiilly horn 1 to \ gioatei than tluiL uon\ usual. 
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highlands he comes once more into a populated legion, and enters the 
charming Valley of Kienchang. This \ alley with its capital near the 
upper extremity, its numerous towns and villages, its cassia, its spiccd 
wine, and its termination southward on the River of the Golden Sands, 
IS Caindu. The tiaveller’s road from Ningyuan to Yunnanfu pio])al)ly 
lay thioiigh Hwei-li, and the Kmsha-Kiang would be crossed as alieady 
indicated, near its most southerly bend, and almost due noith of Yunnan- 
fu (see Rukthofen as quoted at p. 38). 

As regards the nameol Caindu or Gheindu (as in G. T.), T think we 
may safely recognise in the last syllable the do which is so fro(|iK*nt 
a tennmation of Tibetan names (Amdo, Tsiamdo, &:c.); whilst the Caui, 
as Baron Richthofen has pointed out, probably survives in the first 
part of the name AT/cz/chang. 

Tuining to minor particulars, the Lake of Caindu in whi('h the 
pearls were found is doubtless one lying near Ning}nian, whose beauty 
Richthofen heard gieatly extolled, though nothing of the jieails. A 
small lake is marked by D’Anville, close to Kicnchang, under the naim* 
of Gec/ioui-tang. The laigc quantities of gold deiivcd from the Kinsha- 
Kiang, and the abundance of musk in that vicinity, aie testified to hy 
Maitiui. The Lake mentioned by Polo as existing in the territoiy of 
Yachi IS no doubt the Tiethchi, the Great Lake on the shore of which 
the city of Yunnan stands, and from which boats make their way ])y 
canals along the walls and stieets. Its circuinfeience according to 
Martini is 500//. The cut (p. 54), fiom Garniei, shows this lake as 
seen from a villa on its banks. 

Returning now to the Kardjang of the Mongols, or Carajan as Polo 
writes it, we shall find that the latter distinguishes this gieat ])rovin('e, 
which foimeily, he says, included seven kingdoms, into two Mongo] 
Governments, the seat of one being at Yachi, which wc h.ive seen to bi^ 
Yunnanfu, and that of the other at a city to which he gi\es the name of 
the Province, and which we shall find to be the existing Tnlifu Groat 
confusion has been created in most of the editions by a disliiK'tion m 
the form of the name as applied to these two governments. Thus 
Ramusio prints the province under Yachi as Carajan, and that uiuler 
Tail as Carazan, whilst Marsden, following out his system for the ('on- 
version of Ramusio's oithograpliy, makes the former Karat an and the 
latter Katazan, Pauthier punts Caraian all tlirough, a fact so far 
valuable as showing that his texts make no distinction between llie 
names of the two governments, but the foim impedes the rei'ognition of 
the old Mongol nomenclature. I have no doubt that the name all 
through should be read Carajan, and on this T have acted. In the 
Geog. Text we find the name given at the end of chaptei xlvii. Cata}>ian, 
m ch. xlviii. as Carajan, m ch. xlix. as Caraian, thus ]ust ie\'eihing 
the distinction made by Marsden The Crusca has aia/ainain) all 
through. ^ ^ 

The name then was Ka/djdng in which the first clement was llu* 
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Mongol or Tarki A'im/, ‘‘Black.’’ For we find in another passage of 
Rashid the following information — ‘To the south-west of Cathay is tlic 
country called by the Chinese DaiUit or “ Great Realm,” and by the 
Mongols Kivdjdfif!;, in the language of India and Kashmir Ka?idar, and 
by us Kandahar. I'his country, which is of vast extent, is bounded on 
one side by Tibet and Tangut, and on others by Mongolia, Cathay, and 
the country of the Gold-' Teeth. The King of Karaiang uses the title of 
A/ahdrd, i,i\ Gieat King. The capital is called Yachi, and theie the 
council of adniinjstration is established. Among the inhabitants of this 
country some aie bla('k, and others aic white ; these lattei are called by the 
Mongols C/ia}^hdn-/dn^i^ (“White Jang”).’ /<?//, has not been explained ; 
l)ut piobably it may ha\e been a Tibetan teim adopted by the Mongols, 
and the colours may have apj died to their clothing. 'The dominant i ace at 
the Mongol invasion seem to have been Shans;f and black jackets are 
the characteuslic diess of the wShans whom one sees m Burma in modern 
times. The Kaia-iang ami Ghaghan-jang a[)peai to conespond also to 
the (/-man and Pe-man, or Bhu'k Barbarians and White Barbarians, who 
are mentioned by (liinese aulhoiities as conipiercd by the Mongols. Il 
would seem fiom one of Pautiuer’s Chinese (piotations ([). 388), that the 
Chaghan-ja ng weie found in the vicinity of 1 akiangfii. Ohsson^W, 
317 ; /. R. Sol\ hi. 294.) 

Regaiding RasliKluddm’s application of the name Kandahar or 
Gamllijiia to \'unnan, and <airious points connected therewith, f 
must refei to a ])a[)er of mine in the J. R. A. Society (n. s. IV. 356). 
Put I may mention that m the e<rlesiastical translation of the classical 
Kx'alities of Indian Buddhism to Indo-China, which is current m Buima, 
N'lmnan represents Gamlhaui,‘j. and is still so styled in state documents 
(Gandd/arl/), 

What has been said of the supposed name Caraian, disposes, I trust, 
ol the lamdes VNhi<‘h have connected the origin of the Karens of Burma 
with it. More groundless still is M. PauthiePs deduction of the Talams 
of Pi‘gu (as the Burmese call them) from the peoide of 'Tali, who fled 
fioin Kublafs invasion. 

Notk 2. 'The evisteiu'c of Nestorians in tins remote province is veiy 
notable ; and also the eaily prevalence of Mahoinedanism, which Rashid- 
luldin intimates in stiongei tenns. ‘G\ll the inhabitants of Yachi,” he 
says, “ ate Mahomedans,” 'This was no doubt an exaggeration, but the 

^ S(‘<‘ p. vi. My qnoUition is made up fioiu 

Aa<M Italians !>> (^luatiiauau*, one tioiu Ins l<*\t ot Kiislutluddin, and tlic otlioi lioinllic 
Ibstoiy ol lleualveti, vvlmh qiuatiemeu* shows to have hctMi duuvii tioiu Uashidmldiu, 
wild a d loiitaius somt‘ paiticulais noi existing in Ins own text of Ilut author. 

I Tin* lilie fV/f/e in \ua-( 7 /(W (nf/ni p. 05) is said by at'hiaese luitlioi (raiithiei, 
p. 301} to sapufy A///*; m the laiiguatp* ol thos«* bailuriuns. This is cvnlentlv the 
(V/(to wliuh loims an essential pail ol tin* title ol all Sifiinese and Shan pimL.es 

i (uUidhUii, \ial»u< Kandtihdi^ is piopeily the lountiy alioiit Pesha\\ai» 
ol StiahiK 
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Maliomedaiis seem always to have continued to be an impoitant body in 
Yunnan up to oui own day. In 1855 began their levolt against the 
impel lal authonty, which foi a time lesulted in the establishment of then 
independence in Western Yunnan under a chief whom they called Sultan 
Suleiman. A proclamation in lemarkably good Arabic, annuuin'ing the 
maiiguiation of his leign, appears to have been circulated to Mahomedans 
in foieign states, and a copy of it some yeais ago found its way tlnough 
the Nepalese agent at L’hasa, into the hands of Colonel Ramsay, the 
British Resident at Katmandu.* 

Note 3. — Wheat glows as low as Ava, but there also it is not used 
by natives for bread, only for confectionary and the like. The same is 
tlie case in Eastern China (see ch. xxvi. note 4^ and Middle Kine^dom^ 

n* 43)* 



\ Saracen of C.'irajan, being a poUiait of a Maliomcdan Mullah in Wtstun Yunnan 
(from Garnier’s Work). 

“Ecb sunt Ijts plosors niEmctrs, cur tl Ijt n jms qt anrent fBlaomri.” 

Ndte 4.— The word piccoh is supplied, doubtfully, in lieu of an 
unknown symbol. If conect, then we should read “ 34 piccoli mhr foi 
this was about the equivalent of a grosso. This is the first time Polo 
mentions cowries, which he c^Ws porcdlani. I'his might have Iieen 
rendered by the corresponding vernacular name “ Fin-sM/s,” applied to 
certain shells of that genus (Cypraca) in some paits of England. It 
is worthy of note that as the name porceilam has been tran.sfeiied fiom 

' Ihis IS punted .ilmost m full in the Fieucli / oyase iPlixpUiialioii, I. 5O4 
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these shells to China-waie, so the word //^has been in Scotland applied 
to crockery ^ whether the process has been analogous I cannot say, 

Klaproth states that Yunnan is the only country of China in which 
cowries had continued in use, though in ancient times they were more 
generally diftused. According to him So cowries were equivalent to 
6 easily or a half])enny. About 1780 in Eastern Bengal 80 co^vnes were 
woith of a penny, and some 40 yeais ago, when Prmsep compiled 
his tables in Calcutta (wheic cowries were still in use a few years ago, if 
they aic not now), 80 cowiies weie worth of a penny. 

At the time of the Mahomedan conquest of Bengal, eaily in the 13th 
century, they found the cuirency exclusively com])osed of cowries, aided 
]^eihaps by bullion m large tiansactions, but with no coined money. In 
remote districts this continued to modem times. When the Hon. Robert 
landsaywent as Resident and Collector to Silhet about 1778, cowries 
constituted ncaily the whole currency of the Province. The yearly 
revenue amounted to 250,000 rupees, and this was entirely paid in 
cowiies at the rate of 5120 to the nqiee. It required large warehouses 
to contain them, and wlien the year’s collection was complete a large 
fleet of boats to transport them to Dacca. Before Lindsay’s time it had 
been the custom to the whole befoie embarking them ! Down to 
t8oi the Silhet icvenue was cntiiely collected in cowries, hut by 1813 
the whole was realized in sjiecie. {77/omas^ in J. R. A, S, n. s. II, 147 ; 
Z/m of ///o JJm/s(Tys, 11 L 169, 170.) 

Rlapioth’s statement has ceased to he correct. Lieut Gamier found 
<'()wnes nowhere in use north of Luang Piabang j and among the Kak- 
liyens in western Yunnan these shells are used only for ornament. 

No'pk r>‘-See (diaj). xlvii. note 4 . Martini speaks of a great brine- 
well to the N.M of Wogan (W.N.W. of the city of Yunnan), which 
su|)])lied the whole countiy round. 

Notk d. > -dVo ])'irliculni.s ap])earing in these latter paragraphs are 
alluded to by Rashiduddin in giving a brief account of the overland 
route fioiu India to Gluiia, which is unfoitunntclyveiy obscure • “ 'rhence 
you arrive at the borders of Tibet, wheie they od/ /mcf ///mZ and woiship 
images, aud have fio shame fespCitUi^ their wives. ” 1. ]>. 73.) 


CI1A1»TKR XLIX. 

C’ONI KUNINO A VUKTIlliU PART OR THK PKOVFNC'K OF CaRAJAN. 

Ak'I’kk leaving that city of Yachi of which I have been 
si)eaking, and tratclling ten days towards the west, you 
come to another capital city wliich is still in the province 
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of Carajan, and is itself called Carajan. The people are 
Idolaters and subject to the Great Kaan ; and the King is 
CoGACHiN, who is a son of the Great Kaan.* 

In this country gold-dust is found m great quantities ; 
that IS to say in the rivers and lakes, whilst in the moun- 
tains gold is also found in pieces of larger size. Gold 
is indeed so abundant that they give one sag'^;ni of gold 
for only six of the same w^eight in silver. And for small 
change they use the porcelain shells as I mentioned before. 
These are not found in the countr)'-, however, but are 
brought from India. 

In this province are found snakes and great serjicnts of 
such vast size as to strike fear into those who see them, and 
so hideous that the very account of them must excite the 
wonder of those to hear it. I will tell you hmv long and 
big they are. 

You may be assured that some of them are ten jiaces in 
length ; some are more and some less. And in bulk they 
are equal to a great cask, for the bigger ones are about ten 
palms in girth. They have two forelegs near the head, but 
for foot nothing but a claw like the claw of a hawk or that 
of a lion. The head is very big, and the eyes arc bigger 
than a great loaf of bread. The mouth is large enough to 
swallow a man whole, and is garnished with great [pointed] 
teeth. And in short they are so herce-looking and so 
hideously ugly, that every man and beast must stand in 
fear and trembling of them. There are also smaller ones, 
such as of eight paces long, and of live, and of one jiace 
only. 

The way in which they are caught is this. You must 
know that by day they live underground because of the 
great heat, and m the night they go out to feed, and 
devour every animal they can catch. They go also to 
drink at the rivers and lakes and springs. Anti their w'eight 
is so great that when they travel in search of food or drink, 
as they do by night, the tail makes a great furrow in the 
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soil as if a full tun of liquor had been dragged along. 
Now the huntsmen who go after them take them by a 
certain gyn which they set in the track over which the 
serpent has past, knowing that the beast wdl come back 
the same way. They plant a stake deep m the ground and 
Hx on the head of tins a sharp blade of steel made like a 
razor or a lance-point, and then they cover the whole with 
sand so that the serpent cannot sec it. Indeed the hunts- 
man plants several such stakes and blades on the track. 
On coming to the spot the beast strikes against the iron 
lilade with such force that it enters his breast and rives him 
uj) to the navel, so that he dies on the spot [and the 
crows on seeing the brute dead begin to caw, and then 
the huntsmen know that the scrjient is dead and come 
in search of him]. 

’This then is the way these beasts are taken. Those 
who take them proceed to extract the gall from the inside, 
and this sells at a great price; for you must know it 
furnishes the material for a most precious medicine. Thus 
if a jierson is bitten by a mad dog, and they give him but 
a small pennyweight of this medicine to drink, he is cured 
iji a moment. Again if a woman is hard in labour they 
give her just such another dose and she is delivered at 
once. Yet again if one has any disease like the itch, or it 
may he worse, and ajiplies a small quantity of this gall he 
shall speedily he cured. So you see why it sells at such 
a high [irice. 

They also sell the llesli of this serjient, for it is excellent 
eating, and the people are very fond of it. And when these 
serpents are very hungry, sometimes they will seek out the 
lairs of lions or hears or other large wild heasts, and devour 
their cuhs, without the sire and dam hemg able to prevent 
it. Indeed if they catch the hig ones themselves they 
devour them too; they can make no resistance.” 

In this province also are hred large and excellent horses 
which are taken to India for sale. And you must know 
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that the people dock two or three joints of the tail from 
their horses, to prevent them from flipping their riders, 
a thing which they consider very unseemly. They ride 
long like Frenchmen, and wear armour of boiled leather, 
and carry spears and shields and arblasts, and all their 
quarrels are poisoned.^ [And I was told as a fact tliat 

many persons, especially 
those meditating mischief, 
constantly carry this poison 
about with them, so that if 
by any chance they should 
be taken, and be threatened 
with torture, to avoid this 
they swallow the jioison an<l 
so die speedily. But princes 
who are aware of this keci) 

‘‘Riding long like Frenchmen ” _ , . i • i i 

, ready dog s dung, which the\' 

!Et mcore sactnr qe rcstc ffntg cfjc- i i , / 

s.aucf,cntlm£omrfta«cl,0fe.” ^^e criminal instandy 

to swallow, to make him 
vomit the poison. And thus they manage to cure those 
scoundrels.] 

I will tell you of a wicked thing they used to do before 
the Great Kaan conquered them. If it chanced that a 
man of fine person or noble birth, or some other quality 
that recommended him, came to lodge with those people, 
then they would murder him by poison, or otherwise. And 
this they did, not for the sake of plunder, but because the\' 
believed that in this- way the goodly favour and wisdom 
and repute of the murdered man would cleave to the house 
where he was slain. And in this manner many were mur- 
dered before the country was conquered by the Great 
Kaan. But since his conquest, some 35 years ago, these 
crimes and this evil practice have prevailed no more; and 
this through dread of the Great Kaan who will not permit 
such things."^ 
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Note 1 . — There can be no doubt that this second chief city of 
Carajan, is Tali-fu, which was the capital of the Shan Kingdom called 
by the Chinese Nan-Chao. This kingdom had subsisted in Yunnan 
since 738, and probably had embraced the upper pait of the Irawadi 
Valley. For the Chinese tell us it was also called and it i^ro- 

bably was identical with the Shan Kingdom of Muang Maorong or of 
of which Capt. Pemberton procured a Chronicle. The city of 
Tall was taken by Kublai in 1253-4 The cucumstance that it was 
known to the mvadeis (as appears from Polo^s statement) by the name 
of the province is an indication of the fact that it Avas the capital of 
Carajan before the conquest. The distance from Yachi to this city of 
Karajang is teif days, and this corresponds well with the distance from 
Yunnan-fu to Tali-fu. For we find that, of the three Burmese Embassies 
whose Itineraries are given by Burney, one makes 7 marches between 
those cities, specifying 2 of them as double maiches, therefore etiiuil to 
9, whilst the other two make 11 marches; Richthofen’s mfonnation 
gives 12. Tali-fu is a small old city overlooking its large lake (about 
24 m. long by 6 wide), and an extensile plain devoid of trees. I.ofty 
mountains rise on the south side of the city. The Lake appears to 
commumcate with the Mekong, and the story goes, no doubt fabulous, 
that boats have come up to Tali from tlie Ocean. 

Tali-fii was recently the capital of Sultan Suleiman. It was reached 
by Lieut Gamier m a daring ddtour by the north of Yunnan, but his 
party were obliged to leave in haste on the second day after their anival. 
The city was captured by the Imperial officers in the spring of 1873, 
when a honid massacie of the Mussulmans took place. The wSultan 
took poison, but his head was cut off and sent to Peking. Momien fell 
soon after, and the FantM kingdom is ended. 

We see that Polo says the King ruling for Kublai at this c'lty was 
a son of the Knan, called Cogaciiin, whilst he told us in the last chapter 
that the King reigning at Yachi was also a son of the Kaan, called Esskn- 
TiMUR. It IS yirobably a mere laiisus or enor of dictation calling the 
latter a son of the Kaan, for in chap. li. infra^ this prince is correctly 
described as the KaaiVs grandson. Rashiduddm tells us that Kublai 
had given his son Hukaji (or pcihaps Hogdchi, U. Cogachm) the govern- 
ment of Karajang, and that after the death of this Brince the government 
was continued to his son Isentimur. Klaproth gives the date of the 
latter’s nomination from the Chinese Annals as 1280. It is not easy 
to reconcile Marco’s statements perfectly with a knowledge of these 
facts ; but we may suppose that, in speaking of Cogachin its ruling at 
Karajang (or Tali-fu) and Esentiraur at Yachi, he desenbes things as 
they stood when his visit occuired, whilst m the second reference to 
Sentemur’s ” being King in the province and his father dead, he 
speaks from later knowledge. This interpretation would confirm what 
has been already deduced from other circumstances, that his visit 
to Yunnan was prior to 1280. {Pemberton's Report on the Eastern 
VOL. IJ. P 
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Frontier^ io8 seqq,; Qjiiat Rashid, p. lxxxix--xc; Jouni, Asiat ser. 2, 
vol. I.) 

Note 2. — It cannot be doubted that Marco's serpents here are croco- 
diles, m spite of his strange mistakes about their having only two feet and 
one claw on each, and his imperfect knowledge of their aquatic habits 
He may have seen only a mutilated specimen. But there is no mistaking 
the hideous ferocity of the countenance, and the “ eyes bigger than a 
fourpenny loaf,” as Ramusio has it Though tlie actual eye of the cro('o- 
dile does not bear this companson, the prominent orbits do, especinlly 
in the case of the Ghariydl of the Ganges, and form one of the most 
repulsive features of the reptile's physiognomy. In fact its presence on 
the surface of an Indian river is often recognizable only by thiee daik 
knobs nsing above the surface, viz. the snout and the two orbits. And 
theie is some foundation for what our author says of the animal’s hal)its, 
for the crocodile does sometimes frequent holes at a distance from water, 
of which a stiikmg instance is within my own recollection (in which the 
deep furrowed track also was a notable ciicumstance). 

The Cochin Chinese are very fond of ciocod lie’s flesh, and thcie is 01 
was a legular export of this dainty for their use from Kainboja. 1 luive 
knonm it eaten by certain classes in India. (/*. R, G, S, XXX, 193.) 

The term serpent is applied by many old wiiteis to ciocodilcs and 
the like, eg. by Odonc, and perhaps allusively by Shakspeaie When^s 
my Serpent of 0 /d MIe^'% Mr. Fergusson tells me he was once niii< h 
stiuck with the snakcdike motion of a group of crocodiles hastily descend- 
ing to the watei from a high sand-bank, without apparent use of the 
limbs, when surprised by the approach of a boat.* 

Matthioli says the gall of the ciocodile surpasses all medicines foi 
the removal of pustules and the like from the eyes. Vincent of Beiuivais 
mentions the same, besides many other medical uses of the reptile’s cai- 
case, including a veiy unsavoury cosmetic. {Matt, p. 245 ; Spec, Nafiir, 
Tib. XVII. c. 106, to8}. 

Note 3. — I think the horses must be an erroi, though running 
thiough all the texts, and that grant quant ite de chmiits was piobably 
intended. Valuable ponies are produced in those regions, but I have 
never heard of large hoises, and Maitmi’s testimony is to like elleid 
(p 141). Nor can I hear of any race in those regions in modern tunes 
that uses what we should call long stirrups. It is tiue that the 'I ailais 
rode very short — hrevissimas habent 6 t?rpas,^* as Carpuu says (6-13) ; 


' Though the bdlowino of ceitain Aracucan ciocodilcb is often sj)oken of, I luivc 
nowheic s^ien allusion to the loaiing of the noi does it seem to be toni- 

inonly kiio\\n 1 have once only heaid it, whilst on the bank of the Ganges ne.u 
Rainpui Tlohah, waiting foi a feiiy-boat It was like a loud piolonged snou', .uul 
though it seemed to come tlistinctly fioni a ciococlilc on the sin fate of the iivei, I 
made blue b\ asking a b(*atmaii who stood by '■‘It is the ghauya] speaking,’' he 
<insucied. 
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and the Kirghiz Kazaks now do the same. Both Burmese and Shans 
ride what we should call short; and Major Sladen observes of the 
people on the western border of Yunnan . “ Kachyens and Shans ride 
on ordinary Chinese saddles. The stirrups are of the usual average 
length, but the saddles are so constructed as to use at least a foot above 
the pony's back.” He adds with reference to another point in the text : 

I noticed a few Shan ponies wif/i docked tails. But the more general 
practice is to loop up the tail in a knot, the object being to piotect the 
rider, or rather his clothes, from the diit with which they would other- 
wise be spattered from the Hipping of the animal's tail,” {MS. Notes.) 

Armour of boiled leather — “ atmes tuirads de cuir bonUIi so Pau- 
thier’s text ; the material so often mentioned m medieval costume ; e. 
in the leggings of Sir Thopas : — 

“ Ihs jambeux weic of cuiibouly, 

Ills swcides shelli of ivor}^, 
i'lis lielme of latoun bught ” 

But tlie reading of the G. Text which is anr de bufal^' is probably the 
right one. Some of the Miautse of Kweichau aic described as wearing 
armour of buffalo-leather overlaid with iron plates {Ritter, IV. 768-776). 
Arblasts or crossbows aie still chai act eristic wea])ons of many of the 
wilder tribes of this region; e.g. of some of the Singphos, of the Mishmis 
of Upper Assam, of the Lutze of the valley of the Lukiang, of tribes of 
the hills of Laos, of the Sticns of Cambodia, and of seveial of the Miautsd 
tribes of the interioi of China. We give a cut copied from a Chinese 
work on the Miautse of Kweichau in Dr. T.ockhait's possession, which 
shows three little men of the Sang-Miau tribe of Kweichau combining to 
bend a ciossbow, and a chief with arm es cu tracts and jambenx also. 

Note d,—I have nowhere met with a precise parallel to this remark- 
able superstition, but the following piece of Folk-Loiehas a considerable 
analogy to it. This extiaordinary custom is ascribed by Ibn Fozlan 
to the Bulgarians of the Volga: '‘If they find a man endowed with 
special intelligence then they say ; ' This man should serve our I^ord 
God/ and so they take him, nin a noose round his neck and hang him 
on a tree, where they leave him till the corpse falls to pieces." This is 
precisely what Sir Charles Wood did with the Indian Corps of Engineers ; 

— doubtless on the same principle. 

Archbishop Trench, 111 a fine figure, alludes to a belief prevalent 
among the Polynesian Islanders, “that tlie strength and valour of the 
wamois whom they have slain in battle passes into themselves, as their 
rightful inheritance.” {Fradm, IVolga-Bulgaren, p. 50, Studies in the 
Gospels, p. 22 ; see also Lubbock, 457.) 

There is some analogy also, to the story Polo tells, in the curious 
Sindhi tradition, related by Buiton, of Bahd-ul-hakk, the famous saint 
of Multdn. When he visited his disciples at Tatta they plotted his 
death, in order to secure the blessings of his perpetual piesence. The 
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people of Multan are said to have murdered two celebrated saints with 
the same view, and the Hazdras to make a point of killing and 
burying m their own country any stranger indiscreet enough to commit 
a miracle or show any particular sign of sanctity.” The like practice 
IS ascnbed to the rude Moslem of Gilghit ; and such allegations must 
have been current in Europe, for they are the motive of Southey’s 
aS/. Romuald' 

< But,* quoth the Tiavcllci, * wherefore did he leave 
A flock that knew his saintly woilh so well ’* 

* ♦ # * 

“ * Why Sir,’ the Host lephed, 

* We thought perhaps that he might one clay leave us , 

And then, should strangers have 
llie good man’s grave, 

A loss like that would naturally grieve us , 

Foi he’ll be made a saint of to be sine. 

Thercfoie we thought it prudent lo seciiie 
His rehes while we might ; 

And so we meant lo strangle him one night, ’ ” 

(See Stndh, pp. 86, 388; Ind. Antiq. I. 13; Soiit/iey’s Ba/lads, &c., ed. 
Routledge, p. 330.) 


CHAPTER L. 

Concerning the Province of Zaroandan. 

When you have left Carajan and have travelled five days 
westward, you find a province called Zmiwanxian. The 
people are Idolaters and subject to the Great Kaan. 
The capital city is called Vochan. 

The people of this country all have their teeth gilt ; 
or rather every man covers his teeth with a sort of golden 
case made to fit them, both the upjicr teeth and the under. 
The men do this, but not the women.' [The men also 
are wont to gird their arms and legs with bands or fillets 
pricked in black, and it is done thus ; they take five needles 
joined together, and with these they prick the flesh till the 
blood comes, and then they rub in a certain black colouring 
stuff, and this is perfectly indelible. It is considered a piece 
of elegance and the sign of gentility to have this black 
band.] The men are all gentlemen in their fashion, and 
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do nothing but go to the wars, or go hunting and hawking. 
The ladies do all the business, aided by the slaves who have 
been taken in war.’ 

And when one of their wives has been delivered of a 
child, the infant is washed and swathed, and tlien the 
woman gets up and goes about her household affairs, 
whilst the husband takes to bed with' the child by his side, 
and so keeps his bed for 40 days ; and all the kith and kin 
come to visit him and keep up a great festivity. They do 
tliis because, say they, the woman has had a hard bout 
of it, and ’tis but fair the man should have his share of 
suffering.^ 

They eat all kinds of meat, both raw and cooked, and 
they eat rice with their cooked meat as their fashion is. 
Their drink is wine made of rice and spices, and excellent it 
is. Their money is gold, and for small change they use 
pig-shells. And I can tell you they give one weight of 
gold for only five of silver; for there is no silver-mine 
within five months’ journey. And this induces merchants 
to go thither carrying a large supply of silver to change 
among that people. And as they have only five weights 
of silver to give for one of fine gold, they make immense 
profits by their exchange business in that country.'* 

These people have neither idols nor churches, but 
worship the progenitor of their family, “for ’tis he,” say 
they, “from whom we have all sprung.”® They have no 
letters or writing; and ’tis no wonder, for the country is 
wild and hard of access, full of great woods and mountains 
which ’tis impossible to pass, the air in summer is so im- 
pure and bad ; and any foreigners attemjiting it would die 
for certain.*’ When these people have any business transac- 
tions with one another, they take a piece of stick, round or 
square, and split it, each taking half. And on either half 
they cut two or three notches. And when the account is 
settled the debtor receives back the other half of the stick 
from the creditor,’ 
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And let me tell you that in all those three provinces 
that I have been speaking of, to wit Carajan, Vochan, and 
Yachi, there is never a leech. But when any one is ill they 
send for their magicians, that is to say the Devil-conjurors 
and those who are the keepers of the idols. When these 
are come the sick man tells what ails him, and then the 
conjurors incontinently begin playing on their instruments 
and singing and dancing ; and the conjurors dance to such 
a pitch that at last one of them shall fall to the ground 
lifeless, like a dead man. And then the devil entereth into 
his body. And when his comrades see him in this plight 
they begin to put questions to him about the sick man’s 
ailment. And he will reply : “ Such or such a spirit hath 
been meddling with the man,” for that he hath angered the 
spirit and done it some despite.” Then they say: “We 
pray thee to pardon him, and to take of his blood or of his 
goods what thou wilt in consideration of thus restoring 
him to health.” And when they have so prayed, the 
malignant spirit that is in the botly of the prostrate man 
will (mayhap) answer: “The sick man hath also done 
great despite unto such another spirit, and that one is so 
ill-disposed that it will not pardon him on any account ; ” — 
this at least is the answer they get, an the patient be like to 
die. But if he is to get better the answer will be that they 
are to bring two sheep, or may be three ; and to brew ten 
or twelve jars of drink, very costly and abundantly spiced.® 
Moreover it shall be announced that the sheep mugt be 
all black-faced, or of some other particular colour as it 
may hap; and then all those things are to be offered in 
sacrifice to such and such a spirit whose name is given.’" 
And they are to bring so many conjurors, and so many 
ladies, and the business is to bo done with a great singing 
of lauds, and with many lights, and store of good perfumes. 
That is the sort of answer they get if the patient is to 
get well. And then the kinsfolk of the sick man go and 
procure all that has been commanded, and do as has been 
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bidden, and the conjuror who had uttered all that gets on 
his legs again. 

So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and 
slaughter them, and sprinkle the blood over such places as 
have been enjoined, in honour and propitiation of the spirit. 
And the conjurors come, and the ladies, in the number that 
was ordered, and when all are assembled and everything 
is ready, they begin to dance and play and sing in honour 
of the spirit. And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and 
lign-aloes, and a great number of lights, and go about 
hither and thither, scattering the broth and the drink and 
the meat also. And when they have done this for a while, 
again shall one of the conjurors fall flat and wallow there 
foaming at the mouth, and then the others will ask if he 
have yet pardoned the sick man ? And sometimes he shall 
answer yea ! and sometimes he shall answer no ! And if 
the answer be no, they shall be told that something or 
other has to be done all o\'er again, and then he will be 
pardoned ; so this they do. And when all that the spirit 
has commanded has been done with great ceremony, then 
it shall be announced that the man is pardoned and shall 
be speedily cured. So when they at length receive such 
a reply, they announce that it is all made up with the 
spirit, and that he is propitiated, and they fall to eating 
and drinking with great joy and mirth, and he who had 
been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his 
sharq. So when they have all eaten and drunken, every 
man departs home. ' And presently the sick man gets 
sound and well.” 

Now that I have told you of the customs and naughty 
ways of that people, we will have done talking of them and 
their province, and I will tell you about others, all in 
regular order and succession, 
w 

Note 1. — Ramusio says that both men and women use this gold case. 
There can be no better instance of the accuracy with which Polo is 
generally found to have represented Oriental names, when we recover his 
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real representation of them, than this name Zardandaiu In Ae old 
I.atm editions the name appeared as Ardaridan^ Ardadain^ &c. ; in 
Ramu&io as Carda?idan^ correctly enough, only the first letter should 
have been printed Q, Marsden, carrying out his systematic conversion 
of the Ramusian spelling, made this into Kardandau^ and thus the name 
became ii recognizable. Klapioth, I believe, first showed that the word 
was simply the Persian Zar-dandan, “Gold-Teeth,'^ and produced 
quotations from Rashiduddin mentioning the people in question by that 
identical name. Indeed that historian mentions them several times. 
Thus . “ North-west of China is the fiontier of Tibet, and of the Zar- 
dandan, who he between Tibet and Karajdng. These people cover 
their teeth with a gold case, which they take off when they eat.” They 
are also frequently mentioned in the Chinese annals about this period 
under the same name, viz., Kin-Chi^ “ Gold-Teeth,” and some years 
after Polo’s departure from the East they originated a revolt against the 
Mongol yoke, in which a great number of the imperial troops w^erc 
massacred. {Demail/a, IX. 47 ^- 9 -) 

Vochan seems undoubtedly to be, as Martini pointed out, the city 
called by the Chinese Yung-ciiang-fu. Some of the old printed editions 
read Uncianiy ie. Uncham or Unchan, and it is probable that either this 
or Vocian^ i.e. Vonchan was the true reading, coming very close to the 
proper name, which is Wunchkn (see J, A, S, Ji. VI. 547). This city 
has been a Chinese one for several centuries, and previous to the late 
Mahomedan revolt its population was almost exclusively Chinese, with 
only a small mixture of Shans. It is now noted for the remarkable 
beauty and fairness of the women. But it is mentioned by Chinese 
authois as having been in the Middle Ages the capital of the Gold-Teeth. 
These people, according to Martini, dwelt chiefly to the north of the 
city. They used to go to worship a huge stone, too feet high, at Nan- 
ngan, and to cover it annually with gold-leaf. Some additional jiarticu- 
lars about the Kinchi, in the time of the Mongols, will be found in 
Pauthier’s notes (p, 398). 

It has not been determined who aie the representatives of these 
Gold-Teeth, who were evidently distinct from llie Shans, not Buddhist, 
and without liteiaturc. I should think it jiroliable that they were Kak- 
hyens or Sinqp/ios, who, excluding Shans, ajipear to fomi the greatest 
body in that ([uarter, and are closely akin to each other, indeed essenti- 
ally identical in race ^ The Singphos have now extended widely to the 


* says Colonel Ilannay, “ftigmficsin tlic Kakhyfnkint>uagc ‘a man,’ 

and all of tins lace who liav<‘ settled m Ilookong 01 Assam aic thus designated ; the 
leason of then change of name I could not asceitiun, but so much nnpoitanee seems 
to be attached to it, that the Singphos, m talking of their eastern and southern 
neighbours, call them Kakhyens or Kakoos, and consider it an insult to be called so 
themselves — Sketch of the Stn}^pho^, o? the Alak/iyen? of Burma, Calcutta, 1847, 
PP 3"4 If howevei, the Kakhyens, oi Kackycm (as Major .Sladen calls them), aie 
repiesentcd by the Go-tchang of Pauthiei’s Chinese exljacls, these seem to be dis- 
tinguished from the Kin-chi, though associated with them (see pp 397, 41 1). 
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west of the Upper Irawadi and northward into Assam, but their traditions 
bring them from the borders of Yunnan. The original and still most 
populous seat of the Kakhyen or Singpho race is pointed out by Gol. 
Hannayin the Gukusigung mountains and the valley of the eastern 
source of the Irawadi. This agrees with Martini’s indication of the seat 
of the Kinchi as north of Yunchang. One of Hannay’s notices of 

Singpho customs should also be com- 
pared witli the interpolation from Ra- 
musio about tattooing : “ The men 
tattoo their limbs slightly, and all mar- 
ried females are tattooed on both legs 
from the ankle to tire knee, in broad 
horizontal circular bands. Both sexes 
also wear rings below the knee of fine 
shreds of rattan varnished black” 
(p. i8). These rings appear on the 
Kakhyen woman in our cut. 

' The only other wild tribe spoken 
of by Major Sladen as attending the 
markets on the frontier is that of tlie 
Lissus, already mentioned by Lieut. 
Gamier {supra, ch. .xlvii. note 6), and 
who are said to be the most savage 
and indomitable of the tribes in that 
quarter. Gamier also mentions the 
Mossos, who are alleged once to have 
fornied an independent kingdom about 
Likiangfu. Possibly, however, the 
Gold-Teeth may have become entirely- 
absorbed in the Chinese and Shan 
population. 

The characteristic of casing the 

■ T. teeth in gold should identify the tribe 

c id It still exist. But I can learn nothing of the continued existence of 
. uch a custom among any tribe of the Indo-Chinese continent The in- 
sertion of gold studs or spots, which Burck confounds witlr it, is common 
»o»gh „n„„g .aces, bat that is qaiB a dito^Sg 

pe actual practice of the Zardandan is however followed by some of 
the people of Sumatra, as both Marsden and Raffles testify: ^reat 

me al the under row it is sometimes indented to the shape of the 

eat or sleep 1 he like custom is mentioned by old travellers at Macassar 
and with tim substitution of silver for gold by a modern traveller as 
triber^™ ’^°th, probably, it was a practice of Malay 

I iS Sumatra, 3rd ed.. p. 52 ; Rafflds Java, 

105 j Bukmorcs Ind, Archipelago.) ^ 



Kakhyens. (From a Photograph.) 
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Note 2 — This is precisely the account which Lieut. Gamier gives of 
the people of Laos : The Laos people are very indolent, and when they 
are not rich enough to possess slaves they make over to their women the 
greatest part of the business of the day; and ’tis these latter who not 
only do all the work of the house, but who husk the lice, work m the 
fields, and paddle the canoes. Hunting and fishing are almost the only 
occupations which pertain exclusively to the stronger sex.*’ {Notice stir 
Ic Voyage iV Exj^loration^ &c., p. 34*) 

Note 3. — This highly eccentric piacticchas been ably illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Tylor, under the name of the Couvade, or Hatching,” 
by which it is known in some of the Beam distiicts of the Pyrenees, where 
it foimerly existed, as it does still or did leccntly, in some Basque dis- 
tricts of Spam. In certain valleys of Biscay,” says Francisqu e-Michel, 
in which the popular usages carry us back to the infancy of society, the 
woman immediately after her delivery gets up and attends to the caies of 
the household, whilst the husband takes to bed with the tender fledgeling 
in his aims, and so receives the compliments of his neighbours.” 

The neaiest peojile to the Zardandan of whom T find this custom 
elsewheie recorded, is one called Latig’^zt^ a small tribe of aborigines in 
the department of Weining, in Kweichau, but close to the liorder of 
Yunnan: “Then manners and customs are veiy extraordinaiy. For 
example, when the wife has given birth to a child, the husband 
remains m the house and holds it 111 his amis for a whole month, 
not once going out of doois. The wife m the mean time does all the 
work in doors and out, and piovides and serves up both food and drink 
for the husband, she only giving suck to the child.” I am informed also 
that, among the Miiis on the Upper Assam border, the husband on such 
occasionsconfines himself strictly to the housefor forty days after the event. 

The custom of the Couvade has esjiecially and widely prevailed in 
South America, not only among the Caiib races of Guiana, of the Spanish 
Mam, and (where still surviving) of the West Indies, but among many 
tribes of Biazil and its holders fiom the Amazons to the Plate, and 
among the Abipones of Paiagiiay ; it also exists or has existed among 
the aborigines of California, in West Africa, in Bouio, one of the 
Moluccas, and among a wandciingliibe of the Telugu-spcaking districts 
of southern India. According to Diodoius it prevailed in ancient Cor- 
sica, according to Strabo among the Iberians of Northern Spain (where 
we have seen it has lingered to lecent times), according to Apollonius 
Rhodius among the Tibaieni of Pontus. Modified traces of a like jirac- 
tice, not carried to the same extent of oddity, aie also found m a 
variety of countries besides those that have been named, as m Borneo, 
m Kamtchatka, and in Greenland, In neaily all cases some particular 
diet, or abstinence from certain kinds of food and drink, and from exer- 
tion, IS prescrib(‘d to the fathei , in some, more positive and trying 
penances aie inflicted. 

Butlei had no doubt our Traveller’s story m his head when he made 
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the widow in Hudibras allude m a nbald speech to the supposed fact 
that 

“ Chineses go to bed 

* And lie in, in then ladies’ stead.” 

The custom is humorously introduced, as Panlhier has noticed, m 
the Medieval Fabliau of Aiuasin and Nicokfe, Aucasin ariiving at the 
castle of Toielore asks for the king and is told he is in child-bed. 
\Vhere then is his wife ? She is gone to the wars and has taken all 
the people with her. Aucasin, greatly astonished, enteis tlic palace, 
and wanders through it till he comes to the chamber whcie the king 
lay : — 

“ En le caiibie entie Aucasms 
Li cortois et h gentis ; 

II est venus dusqu’au lit 
Alec d li Rois se gist. 

Pardevant Im s’arestit 
Si paila, 06 s que dist , 

Diva fau, que fais-tu ci ’ 

Dibt le Rois, Je gis d’un fil, 

Quant mes mois sera comphs, 

Et ge serai bien gans, 

Dont irai le messe 011 
Si comme mes anccssor fist,” &c 


Aucasin pulls all the clothes off him, and cudgels him soundly, making 
him promise that never a man shall he m again in Ins country. 

This strange custom, if it were unique, would look like a coarse 
practical joke, but appearing as it does among so many different races 
and in every quarter of the world, it must have its root somewhere deep 
in the psychology of the uncivilized man. I must refer to Mr. Tylor’s 
interesting remarks on the rationale of the custom, for they do not bear 
abndgment. Prof. Max Muller humorously suggests that ‘‘ the treat- 
ment which a husband receives among oui selves at the time of his wife’s 
confinement, not only from mothers-m-law, sisters-in-law, and other 
female lelations, but from nurses, and from every consequential maid- 
servant in the house,” is but a ' survival/ as Mr. Tylor would call it, of 
the couvade; or at least represents the same feeling which among those 
many uncivilized nations thus drove the husband to his bed, an(l some- 
times (as among the Caribs) put him when there to systematic torture. 

{Ty/or, Researches^ 288-296; Michel^ Le Pays Bai>gnc^ ]>. 301; 
Sketches of the Meandsze^ transl. by Bridginan in J, of A^oifh China 
Br, of R. As, Soc., p. 277 > Hudibras^ Pi. IIL, canto 1 . 707 ; Fabliaus 
ct Conies par Barbazan,^ ed Meon^ I. 408-9; India?i Anlig. III. 15 c; 
Mulled s Chips ^ II. 227 seqq ; many othei refeiences m Tylor, and in a 
capital monograph by Dr. H H Ploss of Leipzig, icceived (lining re- 
vision of this sheet : ‘ Das ManneidiindbctF What n notable cxamiile 
of the Gennan powei of compounding is that title t) 


Note 4. — ^^The abundance of gold in \'unnan is proverbial in 
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China, so that if a man lives very extravagantly they ask if his father is 
governor of Yunnan.” (^Martini, p. 140.) 

Polo has told us that in Eastern Yunnan the exchange was 8 of silver 
for one of gold (chap, xlviii) ; in the Western division of the province 
6 of silver for one of gold (chap, xlix.) \ and now, still nearer the borders 
of Ava, only 5 of silver for one of gold. Such discrepancies within 
15 days’ journey would be inconceivable, but that in both the latter 
instances at least he appears to speak of the rates at which the gold was 
purchased from secluded, ignorant, and uncivilized tribes. It is difficult 
to reconcile with other facts the icason which he assigns for the high 
value put on silver at Vochan, viz., that there was no silver-mine within 
five months’ journey. In later days, at least. Martini speaks of many 
silver-mines in Yunnan, and the “Great Silver Mine” (^Bau-dwcn gyi 
of the Burmese) or group of mines, which affords a chief supply to 
Burma in modem times, is not far from the territory of our Traveller’s 
Zardandan. Garnier’s map shows several argentiferous sites in the 
Valley of the Lant’sang. 

In another work**^ I have remarked at some length on the relative 
values of gold and silver about this time. In Western Europe these seem 
to have been as 12 to i, and I have shown grounds for believing that in 
India, and generally over civilized Asia, the ratio was to to i. In 
Pauthier’s extracts from the Yiicn-ssc or Annals of the Mongol Dynasty, 
there is an incidental but precise confnmation of this, of which I was not 
then aware. This states (p. 321) that on the issue of the paper cuircncy 
of 1287 the official instiuctions to the local treasuries were to issue notes 
of the nominal value of two strings, 2000 wen or cash, for every 
ounce of floweied silver, and 20,000 cash for every ounce of gold. 
10 to I must have continued to be the relation In China down to about 
the end of the 1 7th century if we may believe T.ecomte ; but when 
Milburne states the same value in the beginning of the 19th he must 
have fallen into some great error. In 1781 Sonnerat tells us that 
formerly go\^ had been exported from China with a profit of 25 per cent., 
but at that time a profit of 18 to 20 per cent, was made by 
At present t the relative values arc about the same as in Europe, viz., 
I to 151^ or T to 16; but in Canton, in 1844, they were i to 17 ; and 
Timkowski states that at Pekin in 1821 the finest gold was valued at t8 
to I. And as regards the precise territory of which this chapter speaks 
I find m Lt. Bower’s Commercial Repoit on Sladcn’s Mission that the 
price of pure gold at Momien in 1868 was 13 times its weight in silver 
(p. 122) ; whilst M. Gamier mentions that the exchange at Tali m 1869 
was 12 to I (I. 522), 

Does not Shakspeare indicate at least a memoiy of 10 to t as the 
traditional relation of gold to silver when he makes the Prince of 
Morocco, balancing over Portia’s caskets, aigiie : — 


Cathay <SLc , pp. ccl Si^t/ , and p, 441 


t Wiiltcn 111 1870. 
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Or shall I think in silver she’s immured, 

Being ten times undei valued to tued gold ? 

O sinful thought ! ” 

In Japan, at the time trade was opened, we know from Sir R. Alcock’s 
work the extraordinary fact that the proportionate value set upon gold 
and silver currency by authority was as 3 to i. 

(Cathay^ &c., p. ccl. and p. 442 ; Lccomte, 11 . 91 ; Milhunir's 
Oriental Commerce, II. 310; Soiinerat, IL 17, Hedde^ Mi luk Pratique^ 
&c., p. 14; Williams^ Chinese Commercial Guide ^ p. 129, Timkoroski^ 
11 . 202 ; Alcock, I. 281, 11 . 41 1, &c.) 

Note 5 . — Mr Lay cites from a Chinese authority a notice of a tribe 
of “ Western Miautsze,” who “ in the middle of autumn sacrifice to the 
Great Ancestor or Founder of their Race.’' (The Chinese as they an\ 
p. 321.) 

Note 6 . — Dr. Anderson confirms the depressing and unhealthy 
character of the summer climate at Momien, though standing between 
5000 and 6000 feet above the sea (p. 41) 

Note 7 . — ^‘Whereas before,” says Jack Cade to Lord Say, our 
forefathers had no books but score and tally, thou hast caused printing 
to be used.” The use of such tallies for the record of contracts among 
the aboiiginal tubes of Kweichau is mentioned by Chinese authorities, 
and the French missionaries of Bonga speak of the same as in use among 
the simple tribes m that vicinity. But, as Marsden notes, the use of such 
rude records was to be found in his day in higher places and much 
nearer home. They continued to be employed as records of receipts in 
the British Exche(iuer till 183^, “ and it is worthy of recollection that 
the file by which the Houses of Parliament were destroyed was supposed 
to have oiigmated in the over-heating of the flues in which the discauled 
tallies were being burnt.” I lemember often, when a child, to have seen 
the tallies of the colliers in Scotland, and possibly among that class they 
may survive. They appear to be still used by bakers in various jiarts of 
England and France, in the Canterbury hop-gardens, and locally in some 
othei trades. (Martini, 135 ; Bridgman, 259, 262 ; Mng Cyclop sub v. 
Tally ; Notes and Queries, i.st. ser. X. 485.) 

“ In illustration of this custom 1 have to relate what follows. In the 
year 1863 the Tsaubwa (or Prince) of a Shan Province adjoining Yunnan 
was in rebellion against the Buimcse Government. He wished to enter 
into communication with the British Government. He sent a messenger 
to a Bntish Officer with a letter tendering his allegiance, and acc'om- 
panying this lettei was a piece of bamboo about five inches long. This 
had been split down the middle, so that the two pieces fitteil closely 
together, forming a tube in the oiigmal shape of the bamboo. A notch 
at one end included the edges of both pieces, showing that they weie a 
])air. 'The messenger said that if the leply weie favoiuable one of the 
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pieces was to be returned and the other kept. I need hardly say the 
messenger received no written reply, and both pieces of bamboo weie 
retained.’’ (MS. note ly Sir Arthur Fkayrc.) 

Note 8 . — Compare Mi. Hodgson’s account of the sub-Himalayan 
Bodos and Dhimals : All diseases are ascribed to supernatural agency. 
The sick man is supposed to be possessed by one of the deities, who 
racks him with pain as a punishment for impiety or neglect of the god 
m question. Hence not the medicmer, but the exoicist, is summoned 
to the sick man’s aid.” {/. A. S. B. XVIII 728 ) 

Note 9. — Mr. Hodgson again: “Libations of fermented liquor 
always accompany sacrifice — hecatisc^ to confess the whole truth, saciifice 
and feast are commutable words, and fqasts need to be crowned with 
copious potations.” (Ibid.) 

Note 10. — And again : “ The god 111 question is asked what sacrifice 
he requires ^ a buffalo, a hog, a fowl, or a duck, to spare tlie sufferer ; 
.... anxious as I am fully to illustiate the topic, I will not try the 
patience of my readers by describing all that vast variety of black victims 
and white, of red victims and blue, which each particular deity is alleged 
to prefer.” (Ibid, and p. 732.) 

Note 11. — The same system of devil-dancing is prevalent among 
the tubes on tlie Lu-Kiang, as descubed by the R. C. Missionaries. The 
conjurors arc there called Mumos, (Ann. de la Frop, dc la Fot^ XXXVl, 
323, and XXXVIl. 312-13.) 

“ Marco’s account of the cxoicism of evil spiiits in cases of obstinate 
illness exactly resembles what is done m similar cases by the Burmese, 
except that I never saw animals sacrificed on such occasions.” (Sir A. 
F hay re) 

Mouhot says of the wild people of Cambodia called Stieus • “ When 
any one is ill they say that the Kvil Spirit torments him ; and to deliver 
him they set up about the patient a dreadful dm which does not cease 
night or day, until home one among the bystanders falls down as if m a 
syncope, ciying out, ^ 1 have him, — he is in me, — ^lic is stangling me > ’ 
Tlien they question the person who has thus become possessed. They 
ask him what remedies will save the patient ; what remedies does the 
Iwil Spiiit ie(iuiie that he may give up his prey? Sometimes it is 
an ox or a pig , but too often it is a human victim.” (J. R, G S 
XXXTL 147.) 

See also the account of the Samoyede Tadibd or Devil-dancer in 
Klapioth’s Ma^i^azin Aslati</i/c (IL 83). 

In fact these strange rites of Shamanism, devil-dancing, or what not, 
aie found with wondei fill identity of character among the non-Caucasian 
races over parts of the eaith most remote from one another, not only 
among the vast vaiiety of Indo-Chinese Tubes, hut among the Tamulian 
tubes of India, the Vcddalis of Ccvloii, the laces of Siberia, and the icd 
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nations of Noith and South America. Hinduism has assimilated these 
“ prior superstitions of the sons of Tur ” as Mr. Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantiika mysteries, whilst, in the wild performance of the 
Dancing Dervishes at Constantinople, we see perhaps again the infec- 
tion of Turanian blood breaking out from the very heart of Mussulman 
orthodoxy. 

Dr. Caldwell has given a sti iking account of the practice of devil- 
dancing among the Shanars of Tinnevelly, which forms a perfect parallel 
in modem language to our Tiaveller’s description of a scene of whicli he 
also had manifestly been an eye-witness: ^‘When the pieparations are 
completed and the devil-dance is about to commence, the music is at first 
comparatively slow; the dancer seems impassive and sullen, and he 
either stands still or moves about in gloomy silence. Gradually, as the 
music becomes quicker and louder, his excitement begins to rise. Some- 
times, to help him to work himself up into a frenzy he uses medicated 
draughts, cuts and lacerates himself till the blood flows, lashes himself 
witli a huge whip, presses a burning torch to his breast, drinks the blood 
which flows from his own wounds, or drains the blood of the sacrifice, 
putting the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as if 
he had acquired new life, he begins to brandish his staff of bells, and 
to dance with a quick but wild unsteady step. Suddenly the afflatus 
descends; there is no mistaking that glare, or those frantic leaps. lie 
snorts, he stales, he gyrates. The demon has now taken bodily ])osscs- 
sion of him, and though he retains the powei of utterance and motion, 
both are under the demon’s control, and his separate consciousness is m 
abeyance. The bystanders signalise the event by raising a long shout, 
attended with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by the motion of the 
hand and tongue, or the tongue alone. The devil-dancer is now 
worshipped as a present deity, and every bystander consults him respect- 
ing his diseases, his wants, the welfare of his absent iclatives, the offerings 
to be made for the accomphshmentof his wishes, and in short everything 
for which superhuman knowledge is supposed to lie available.” {Hodgson^ 
J. R, As. Soc XVIIL 397 ; The TinneveUy Shanars^ by the Rev. R, 
Caldwell^ B.A., Madias, 1849, p. 19-20.) 


CHAPTER LI. 

Wherein is related how the King of Mien and B\ngala 
VOWED vengeance AGAINST THE GREAT KaAN. 


But I was forgetting to tell you of a famous battle that 
was fought in the kingdom of Vochan in the Province of 
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Zardandan, and that ought not to be omitted from our 
Book. So we will relate all the particulars. 

You see, in the year of Christ, 1272,' the Great Kaan 
sent a large force into the kingdoms of Carajan and Vochan, 
to protect them from the ravages of ill-disposed people ; 
and this was before he had sent any of his sons to rule the 
country, as he did afterwards when he made Sentemur king 
there, the son of a son of his who was deceased. 

Now there was a certain king, called the king of Mien 
and of Bangala, who was a very puissant prince, with 
much territory and treasure and people ; and he was not as 
yet subject to the Great Kaan, though it was not long after 
that the latter conquered him and took from him both the 
kingdoms that I have named.® And it came to pass that 
when this king of Mien and Bangala heard that the host of 
the Great Kaan was at Vochan, he said to himself that it 
behoved him to go against them with so great a force as 
should insure his cutting off the whole of them, insomuch 
that the Great Kaan would be very sorry ever to send an 
army again thither [to his frontier]. 

So this king prepared a great force and munitions of 
war ; and he had, let me tell you, 2000 great elephants, on 
each of which was set a tower of timber, well framed and 
strong, and carrying from twelve to sixteen well-armed 
lighting men .3 And besides these, he had of horsemen 
and of footmen good 60,000 men. In short, he equipped 
a tine force, as well befitted such a puissant prince. It 
was indeed a host capable of doing great things. 

And what shall I tell you ? When the king had com- 
pleted these great preparations to fight the Tartars, he 
tarried not, but straightway marched against them. And 
after advancing without meeting with anything worth 
mentioning, they arrived within three days of the Great 
Kaan’s host, which was then at Vochan in the territory of 
Zardandan, of which I have already spoken. So there the 
king pitched his camp, and halted to refresh his army, 

VOL. II. G 
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Note 1. — This date is no doubt corrupt. See note 2, chap. Hi. 

Note 2. — Mien is the name by which the kingdom of Buima or 
Ava was and is known to the Chinese. M. Gamier infoims me that 
Micn-Kw'e oi Miefi-ilsong is the name always given in Yunnan to that 
kingdom, whilst the Shans at Kiang Hung call the Burmese Man 
(pronounced like the English word). 

The title given to the sovereign in question of king of Bi-:n(;al, ns 
well as of Mien, is very remarkable. We shall see reason hercaftei to 
conceive that Polo did more or less confound Bengal with whi<‘h 
was subject to the Bumiese monarchy up to the time of the Mongol 
invasion. But apart from any such misapprehension, there is not only 
evidence of rather close relations between Burma and Gangotic India in 
the ages immediately preceding that of our author, but also some ground 
for believing that he may be right in his representation, and that the 
king of Burma may have at this time arrogated the title of “ king of 
Bengal,” which is attributed to him in the text. 

Anaurahta, one of the most powerful kings in Burmese history (1017- 
1059) extended his conquests to the frontiers of India, and is stated to 
have set up images within that countiy. He also married an Indian 
princess, the daughter of the king of Wet/iah (u\ Vai^a/i in I'lrhiit) 

There is also in the Burmese Chronicle a somewhat confused story 
regarding a succeeding king, Kyan-tsittha (a.d. 1064), who desiicd to 
marry hjs -daughter to the son of the king of Pattcik^Kaid, a pait of 
Bengal.'^* The maniage was objected to by the Burmese nobles, but 
the princess was aheady with child by the Bengal piince; and theii son 
eventually succeeded to the Buraicse thionc under the name of Aliumg- 
tsi-thu. When king, he tiavellcd all over his dominions, and visited the 
images which Anauiahla had set up in India. lie also maintained 
intercoiuse with the king of Patteik-Kara and maiiied his claiightcr. 
Alaungtsi-thu is stated to have lived to the age of 10 1 years, and U> have 
leigned 75. Even then his death was hastened by his son Naiathii, who 
smothered him in the temple called Shwe-Ku (“Golden Cave”), nt 
Pagan, and also put to death his Bengali step-motlier. The father of 
the latter sent eight brave men, disguised as Brahmans, to avenge his 
daughter’s death. Having got access to the royal presence through 
their sacred character, they slew king Narathu and then themselves. 
Hence king Narathu is known in the Burmese history as the Kald^Kya 
Meng, or “ King slain by the Hindus.” He was building the gmat 
Temple at Pagdn called I)/ia/nmayang)u, at the time of his death, which 
occurred about the year 1171. The great giandson of this king was 


A I hayje thinks this niny havo been Vik) ainpiu ^ fui sonic tunc the capital 
of Eastern Lengal bcfoic the Mahoiucdaii conquest \'ikiain|Jiii was sinnc miles ca'^t 
of Dacca, and the d> nasty in question was that called Wtuiya (see La^sm, Jll. 749). 
I dUtik-Kaia is appaientl} an atteniiit to lepicsent some Hindi name such as ]\Uthiir- 
gaih^ “The Stonc-Foit ” 
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Narathihapade (presumably N'arasinJia-pati)^ the king reigning at the 
time of the hfongol invasion. 

All those cirrunistances show tolerably close relations between Burma 
and Bengal, and also that the dynasty then reigning in Bur?na was descended 
from a Ben^^al stock. Sir Aithur Phayre, after noting these j^oints le- 
marks : ‘‘Fioni all these ciicumstances, and from the conquests attributed 
to Anaurahta, it is very probable that, after the conquest of Bengal by 
the Mahomedans in the r 3th centiiiy, the kings of Burma would assume 
the title of Kings of Bengal, I’his is nowhcie expressly stated in the 
Burmese histoiy, but the course of events lenders it very probable. 
We know that the claim to Bengal was asserted by the kings of Burma in 
long after years. In the Journal of the Mai(|ius of Hastings, under the 
date of Sejit. 6th, i8iS, is the following passage* ‘The king of Buima 
fiivouicd us eaily this year witli the obliging lequisitioii that vve should 
e'ede to him Moorshedaliad and the ])Tovinces to the east of it, which he 
deigned to say weie all natuial dependencies of his throne.’ And at the 
time of the disjnitcs on the fiontier of Arakun, in 1823-24, which led 
to the w.ir of the two following yeais, the Clovernor of Arakan made a 
similar demand. We may therefoie leasonably conclude that M llic 
(lose of the i3lh centuiy of the Chustian eu the kings of PagJn called 
themselves kings of Buima and of Bengala.” (MS. Note by Sir Arthur 
Phayre , see also his pajicr in f, A. S, />’., vol. XXXVJ I. part 1 .) 

No'i'ic .‘J. — It is \cry difficult to know what to make of the iej)cated 
asseitions of old vviiteis as to the numbeis of men earned by war 
elei)hants, or, if we could admit those numbeis, to coiueive how the 
animal ('ould havecairied the enormous structuic necessary to give tliem 
spac'e to use their weapons. The 'riiird Book of Alaccabces is the most 
astrnmding in this way, alleging that a single eleiihant earned 32 stout 
men, besides the Indian Mahauf, Bochait indeeil siqiposes the number 
heie to be a clciical erior for 12, but even this %vould be estiavaganl. 
I'h'iar Jordamis is no doubt building on the Maccabees latbcr than on his 
own oriental experience when he says that the elephant “canieth easily 
more than 30 men.” Philo.stratus, m his Life of Afol/oni/if, sj leaks of 
TO to 15 ; llm Batuta of about 20 ; and a great elejdiant sent by "rimur 
to the wSultan of Egypt is said to have carried 20 diiimmeis. Chnstojiher 
Bairi says that in C'oc'hin China the elephant did ordinauiy ('airy 13 or 
14 persons, 6 on each side in two tieis of 3 each, and 2 behind. On 
the other hand, among the ancients, Strabo and Aelian speak of three 
soldiers only in addition to the driver, and Livy, descriliing the Battle of 
A1 agnosia, of four. Idicse last arc reasonable .statements. 

{Bochart, liierowieon, cd. 3i(l, ]>. 2G6 , ford,^ ]). 26; Philost, trad. 
])ar A Chassaing^ liv. II. c. ii. ; Jkn Bat, II. 223 ; JV and E XTV. 510 ; 
Cochin China, tVe,, London, 1633,011 3, Armandi, J/ist. Militaue de^ 
EPphanfs^ 250 4 ^. 2 .) 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Of the B\ttle that was fought by the Great Kaan’s Host 
ANP HIS Seneschal, against the King of Mien. 

And when the Captain of the Tartar host had certain news 
that the king aforesaid was coming against him with so 
great a force, he waxed uneasy, seeing that he had with 
him but 12,000 horsemen. Natheless he was a most valiant 
and able soldier, of great experience in arms and an excel- 
lent Captain ; and his name was Nescradin.” His troops 
too were very good, and he gave them very particular 
orders and cautions how to act, and took every measure for 
his own defence and that of his army. And why should I 
make a long story of it? The whole force of the Tartars, 
consisting of 12,000 well-mounted horsemen, advanced to 
receive the enemy in the Plain of Vochan, and there they 
waited to give them battle. And this they did through the 
good judgment of the excellent Captain who led them ; 
for hard by that plain was a great wood, thick with trees. 
And so there in the plain the Tartars awaited their foe. 
Let us then leave discoursing of them a while ; we shall 
come back to them presently ; but meantime let us speak 
of the enemy. 

After the King of Mien had halted long enough to 
refresh his troops, he resumed his march, and came to the 
Plain of Vochan, where the Tartars were already in order 
of battle. And when the king’s army had arrived in the 
plain, and was within a mile of the enemy, he caused all 
the castles that were on the elephants to be ordered for 
battle, and the fighting-men to take up their posts on them, 
and he arrayed his horse and his foot with all skill, like a 
wise king as he was. And when he had completed all his 
arrangements he began to advance to engage the enemy. 
The Tartars, seeing the foe advance, showed no dismay, but 
came on likewise with good order and discipline to meet 
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them. And when they were near and nought remained 
but to begin the fight, the horses of the Tartars took such 
fright at the sight of the elephants that they could not be 
got to face the foe, but always swerved and turned back ; 
whilst all the time the king and his forces, and all his 
elephants, continued to advance upon them. 

And when the Tartars perceived how the case stood, 
they were in great wrath, and wist not what to say or do ; 
for well enough they saw that unless they could get their 
horses to advance, all would be lost. But their Captain 
acted like a wise leader who had considered everything 
beforehand. He immediately gave orders that every man 
should dismount and tie his horse to the trees of the forest 
that stood hard by, and that then they should take to their 
bows, a weapon that they know how to handle better than 
any troops in the world. They did as he bade them, and 
plied their bows stoutly, shooting so many shafts at the 
advancing elephants that in a short space they had wounded 
or slain the greater part of them as well as of the men 
they carried. The enemy also shot at the Tartars, but the 
Tartars had the better weapons, and were the better archers 
to boot. 

And what shall I tell you ? Understand that when the 
elephants felt the smart of those arrows that pelted them 
like rain, they turned tail and fled, and nothing on earth 
would have induced them to turn and face the Tartars. So 
off they sped with such a noise and uproar that you would 
have trowed the world was coming to an end ! And then 
too they plunged into the wood and rushed this way and 
that, dashing their castles against the trees, bursting their 
harness and smashing and destroying everything that was 
on them. 

So when the Tartars saw that the elephants had turned 
tail and could not be brought to face the fight again, they 
got to horse at once and charged the enemy. And then 
the battle began to rage furiously with sword and mace. 
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Right fiercely did the tw'o hosts rush together, and deadly 
were the blows exchanged. The king’s troops were far 
more in number than the Tartars, but they were not of 
such metal, nor so inured to war ; otherwise the Tartars 
who were so few in number could never have stood against 
them. Then might you see swashing blows dealt and 
taken from sword and mace ; then might you see knights 
and horses and men-at-arms go down ; then might you sec 
arms and hands and legs and heads hewn off: and besides 
the dead that fell, many a wounded man, that never rose 
again, for the sore press there was. The din and uproar 
were so great from this side and from that, that God might 
have thundered and no man would have heard it ! Great 
was the medley, and dire and parlous was the fight that was 
fought on both sides ; but the Tartars had the best of it.-’ 

In an ill hour indeed, for the king and his people, was 
that battle begun, so many of them were slain therein. 
And when they had continued fighting till midday the 
king’s troops could stand against the Tartars no longer; 
but felt that they were defeated, and turned and lied. And 
when the Tartars saw them routed they gave chase, and 
hacked and slew so mercilessly that it was a piteous sight 
to see. But after pursuing a while they gave u]), and re- 
turned to the wood to catch the elephants that had run 
away, and to manage this they had to cut down great trees 
to bar their passage. Even tlien they would not have been 
able to take them without the help of the king’s own men 
who had been taken, and who knew better how to deal 
with the beasts than the Tartars did. The elephant is an 
animal that hath more wit than any other ; but in this way 
at last they were caught, more than aoo of them. And it 
was from this time forth that the Great Kaan began to 
keep numbers of elephants. 

So thus it was that the king aforesaid was defeated by 
the sagacity and superior skill of the Tartars as you have 
heard. 
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Note 1. — Nescmdin for Nesraclin, as we had Bascm for Basra. 

This JNasruddin was appaiently an officer of whom Rashiduddm 
speaks, and whom he calls governor (or perhaps commander) inKardjdng. 
He describes him as having succeeded in that command to his father 
tlie Sayad Ajil of Bokhara, one of the best of Kublafs chief Ministers. 
Nasruddin letained his position in Yunnan till his death, which Rashid, 
writing about 1300, says occurred five or six yeais before. His son 
Bayan, who also bore the grandfather’s title of Sayad Ajil, was Minister 
of J^'iuance under Kublai’s successor ; and another son, IHld, is also 
mentioned as one of the governois of the province of Euchau (see 
Cathay^ p. 265, 268, and DOksson^ II. 507-8). 

Nasruddin {Nasulatw^ is also fiequently mentioned as employed on 
this fiontier by the Chinese authoiities whom Pauthier cites. 

Note 2, — We are indebted to Pauthier for very interesting illustrations 
of this nairative fioin tlie Chinese Annalists (p. 410 scqg,). These latter 
fix the date to the year 1277, and it is probable that the 1272 or 
MCCLXxri of the Texts was a clerical error for mcclxxvii. I'he 
Annalists describe the people of Mien as irritated at calls upon tliem to 
submit to the Mongols (whose power they probably did not appreciate, as 
their descendants did not appieciate the British power in 1824), and as 
crossing the frontier of Yungchang to establish fortified posts. The force 
of Mien, they say, nmoimted to 50,000 men, with 800 elephants and 
X 0,000 horses, whilst the Mongol Chief had but seven hundred men. 
“ When the elephants felt the arrows (of the Mongols) they turned tail 
and fled with the platforms on their backs into a place that was set 
thickly with sharp bamboo-stakes, and these their riders laid hold of to 
puck them with.” This threw the Burmese aimy into confusion ; they 
fled, and were pursued with great slaughter. 

The Chinese author does not mention Nasruddin in connection with 
this battle. He names as the chief of the Mongol force Bufliukh 
(Kutuka?), commandant of 'rali-fu. Nasruddin is mentioned as advanc- 
ing, a few months later (about December, 1277), with nearly 4000 men 
to Kiangtheu (wliich api)ears to have been on the Irawadi somewhere 
near Bamo, and is peihaps the Kaungtaung of the Buimese), but effecting 
little (p. 415). 

These alfaiis of the battle in the Yungchang temtory, and the 
advance of Nasiuddin to the Irawadi are, as Polo cleaily implies in the 
beginning of chap, li., (juite distinct from the invasion and coii<tuest of 
Mien some yeais later of which he speaks in chapter hv. They are not 
mentioned in the Burmese Annals at all 

Sir Aithur Phayre is inclined to reject altogether the story of the 
battle near Yungchang m consequence of this absence from thoBujynesr 
Chronicle^ and of its inconsistency with the purely defensive chai acter 
which that rccoid assigns to the action of the Burmese Government in 
regaid to China at this time. With the strongest respect foi myfiiend’s 
opinion I feel it impobbible to assent to this. We have not only the 
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concuirent testimony of Marco and of the Chinese Official Annals of the 
Mongol Dynasty to the facts of the Burmese provocation and of the 
engagement within the Yungchang or Vochan tenitoiy, but we have in 
the Chinese narrative a consistent chronology and tolerably full detail 
of the relations between the two countiies. 

Between 1277 and the end of the century the Chinese Annals lecord 
three campaigns or expeditions against Mien ^ viz. (i) that which Marco 
has related in this chapter ; (2) that which he relates in chapter liv. , and 
(3) one undertaken in 1300 at the request of the son of the legitimate 
Burmese King who had been put to death by an iisuiper. The Burmese 
Annals mention only the two latest, but, concerning both the date and 
the main circumstances of these two, Chinese and Burmese Annals arc in 
almost entire agreement Surely then it can scarcely be doubted that 
the Chinese authority is amply trustworthy for the first campaign also, 
respecting which the Burmese book is silent ; even were the former not 
corroborated by the independent authority of Marco. 

Indeed the mutual correspondence of these Annals, especially as to 
chronology, is very remarkable, and is an argument for gieater res[)oct to 
the chronological value of the Buimese Chronicle and oilier Indo-Chinese 
records of like character than we should otherwise be apt to entcitain. 
Compare the story of the expedition of 1300 as told after the Chinese 
Annals by Demailla, and after the Burmese Chronicle by Buiney and 
Phayre. (See DemaiUa^ IX. 476 scqq, , and /. A. S. JJ. vol. VJ. p. 121-2. 
and vol. XXXVII. Pt. I. p. 102 and no.) 


CHAPTER LIIL 

Of the Great Descent that leads towards the Kingdom 
OF Mien. 

After leaving the Province of which I have been speaking 
you come to a great Descent. In fact you ride for two 
days and a half continually down hill. On all this descent 
there is nothing worthy of mention except only that there 
is a large place there where occasionally a great market is 
held ; for all the people of the country round come thither 
on fixed days, three times a week, and hold a market there. 
They exchange gold for silver; for they have gold in 
abundance ; and they give one weight of fine gold for five 
weights of fine silver ; so this induces merchants to come 
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from various quarters bringing silver which they exchange 
for gold with these people ; and in this way the merchants 
make great gain. As regards those people of the country 
who dispose of gold so cheaply, you must understand that 
nobody is acquainted with their places of abode, for they 
dwell in inaccessible positions, in sites so wild and strong 
that no one can get at tliem to meddle with them. Nor 
will they allow anj'body to accompany them so as to gain a 
knowledge of their abodes.’' 

After you have ridden those two days and a half down 
hill, you find yourself in a province towards the south 
which is pretty near to India, and this province is called 
Amien. You travel therein for fifteen days through a very 
unfrequented country, and through great woods abounding 
in elephants and unicorns and numbers of other wild 
beasts. There are no dwellings and no people, so we need 
say no mote of this wild country, for in sooth there is 
nothing to tell. But I have a story to relate which you 
shall now hear.* 


Notk 1. — In all the Shan towns visited by Major Sladen on tins 
frontier he found markets held every f/th day. This custom he says 
IS borrowed from China, and is general thioughout Western Yunnan. 
There seem to be traces of this five-day week over Inclo-China, and it is 
found in Java; as it is in Mexico. The Kakliyens attend m great 
crowds. They do not now bring gold for sale to Momien, tliough it is 
found to some extent in their hills, more esjiecially in the direction of 
Mogaung, whence it is exported towaids A.ssam. 

Major Sladen .saw a small quantity of nuggets in the possession of a 
Kakhyen who had brought them from a lull two days north of Bamd. 
(MS. Notes by Major Sladen.) 

Note 2 . — I confess that the indications in this and the beginning of tlie 
following chapter arc, to me, full of dilliculty. According to the general 
style of Polo’s itinerary, tlie a-J- days should be reckoned from Yungchang ; 
the distance thciefore to the capital city of Mien would be 1 yi days. 
The real capital of Mien or Buima at this time was however Pagdn, in 
lat, 21° 13', and that city could hardly have been reached by a land 
traveller in any such tunc. We shall sec that something may be said in 
behalf of the supposition that the point reached was Tagaieng or Old 
Pagan on the upper Irawadi, in lat 23" 28' ; and tliere was perhaps some 
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confusion m the traveller's mind between this and the great city. The 
descent might then be from Yungchang to tlie valley of the Shweli, and 
l-hat galley then followed to the Irawadi. Taking as a scale Polo's 
i 5 marclics from Tali to Yungchang, I find we should by this route moke 
just about 17 marches from Yungchang to Tagaung. We have no 
detailed knowledge of the route, but thcie is a road that way, and by no 
other does the plain country approach so near to Yungchang (see 
Anderson's on JiJxjfictfiiwn io J Fester// Y/mia//, 160 ). 

Dr. Anderson’s icmarks on the present question do not in my opinion 
remove the difficulties. He supposes the long descent to be the descent 
into the plains of the Irawadi near Bhamo ; and from that point the land 
journey to Great Pagdn could, he conceives, ‘‘ easily be acconqihshed in 
1 5 days.” I gicatly doubt the latter absumjition. By tlie scale 1 have 
just referred to it would take at least 20 days. And to calculate the 
2 } days with which the journey commences from an mdefimte point 
seems scarcely admissible. Polo is giving us a continuous tiimra/j, it 
would be ruptured if he left an indefinite distance between his last station 
and his “ long descent.” And if the same piinciple weie applied to the 
5 days between Carajan (or Tali) and Vochan (Yungchang), the result 
would be nonsense. 
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The hypothesis that I have suggested would suit bettor with the tra- 
veller’s representation of the country traveiscd as wild and uninhabited. 
In a journey to Great Pagdu the most populous and fertile part of 
Burma would be passed througb. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

CdNCEUNlNl! THE ClTY OK MlUN, AND T[[E TWO TOWERS THAT AUK 
THEREIN, ONE OK Gol.U AND THE OTHER OE SU.VER. 

And wlien you have travelled those 1 5 days through such 
a difficult country as I have described, in which travellers 
have to carry provisions for the road because there are no 
inhabitants, then you arrive at the capital city of this Pro- 
vince of Mien, and it also is called Amikn, and is a very 
great and noble city.' The peojilc arc Idolaters and have 
a peculiar language, and arc subject to the Great Kaan. 

And in this city there is a thing so rich and rare that 
I must tell you about it. You sec there was in former 
days a rich and puissant king in this city, and when he 
was about to die he commanded that by his tomb they 
should erect two towers [one at cither end], one of gold 
and the other of silver, in such fashion as I shall tell you. 
The towers are built of fine stone ; and then one of them 
has been covered with gold a good finger in thickness, so 
that the tower looks as if it were all of solid gold ; and the 
other is covered with silver in like manner so that it seems 
to be all of solid silver. Each tower is a good ton paces 
in height and of breadth in jiroportion. The upper part of 
these towers is round, and girt all about with bells, the top 
of the golil tower with gikled bells and the silver tower 
with silvered bells, insomuch that whenever the wind blows 
among these bells they tinkle. [The tomb likewise was 
plated partly with gold, and partly with silver.] The King 
caused these towers to be erected to commemorate his 
magnificence and for the good of his soul ; and really they 
do form one of the finest sights in the world ; so exqui- 
sitely finished are they, so splendid and costly. And when 
they are lighted up by the sun they shine most brilliantly 
and are \isible from a vast distance. 
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Now you must know that the Great Kaan conquered 
the country in this fashion. 

You see at the Court of the Great Kaan there was a 
great number of gleemen and jugglers ; and he said to 
them one day that he wanted them to go and conquer the 
aforesaid province of Mien, and that he would give them a 
good Captain to lead them and other good aid. And they 
replied that they would be delighted. So the Emperor 
caused them to be fitted out with all that an army requires, 
and gave them a Captain and a body of men-at-arms to 
help them ; and so they set out, and marched until they 
came to the country and province of Mien. And they did 
conquer the whole of it! And when they found in the 
city the two towers of gold and silver of which I have been 
telling you, they were greatly astonished, and sent word 
thereof to the Great Kaan, asking what he would have 
them do with the two towers, seeing what a great quantity 
of wealth there was upon them. And the Great Kaan, 
being well aware that the King had caused these towers 
to be made for the good of his soul, and to preserve his 
memory after his death, said that he would not have them 
injured, but would have them left precisely as they were. 
And that was no wonder either, for you must know tliat no 
Tartar in the world will ever, if he can help it, lay hand on 
anything appertaining to the dead.* 

They have in this province numbers of elephants and 
wild oxen ; ^ also beautiful stags and deer and roe, and other 
kinds of large game in plenty. 

Now having told you about the province of Mien, I 
will tell you about another province which is called Bangala, 
as you shall hear presently. 


Note 1. — The name of the city appears as Amicn both in Pauthiei’a 
text here, and in the G. Text in the preceding chaptei. In the Bern MS. 
it IS Aamicn. Perhaps some form like Amien was that used liy the 
Mongols and Persians. I fancy it may be liaccd in tlie Annan or 
Uman of Rashiduddin, piobably coirupt leadmgs (in Elliot, I. 72). 
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Note 2 . — M. Pauthier’s extracts are here again very valuable. We 
gather from them that the first Mongol communication with the King of 
Mien or Burma took place in 1271, when the Commandant of Tali-fu 
sent a deputation to that sovereign to demand an acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the Emperor. This was followed by various negotiations 
and acts of offence on both sides, which led to the campaign of 1277, 
already spoken of. For a few years no further events appear to be 
recorded, but in 1282, in consequence of a report fiom Ndsruddin of the 
ease with which Mien could be conquered, an invasion was ordered 
under a Pi mce of the Blood called Siangtaur. This was probably 
great grandson of one of the brothers of Chinghiz, who a few years later 
took part in the msunection of Nayan D'O/isso;^, 11 . 461). The 
aimy started from Yimnanfu, then called Chungkhmg (and tlie Vac/il of 
Polo) in the autumn of 1283. We are told that the army made use of 
boats to descend the River ‘ O/io to the fortified city of Kiangtheu (sec 
note 2 , chap, lii.), which they took and sacked ; and as the King 
still refused to submit, they then advanced to the primitive cajutal,'' 
Taikung^ which they captured. Here Pauthier’s. details stop (pp. 405, 
416 ; see also D'Ohsson IT. 444). 

It IS curious to compare these narratives with that jfrom the Bunnese 
Royal Annals given liy Colonel Burney, and again by Sir A. Phayre in 
the y. A, S. B. (IV. 40 1, and XXXVII. Pt. I. p. 10 r). Those annals 
afford no mention of transactions witli the Mongols previous to 1281, In 
that year they i elate that a mission of ten nobles and jooo horse came 
from the Emperor to demand gold and silver vessels as symbols of 
homage, on the ground of an old precedent. 'Fhe envoys conducted 
themselves disrespectfully (the tradition was that they lefused to take oft 
their boots, an old grievance at the Buiiuese couit) and the King ])ut 
them all to death. The Plmpcior of course was \'eiy wrotli, and sent an 
army of 6 millions of horse and 20 millions of foot (!) to invade Burma. 
The Burmese generals had d\xf> pin at the (ity of 

gyan^ ap])ai ently somewhere near the mouth of the Bam6 river, and after 
a protracted resistance on that river they were oliliged to retire. They 
took up a new point of defence on the Hill of Male, which they had for- 
tified. Here a decisive battle was fought, and the Buiinese were entirely 
louted. The King on hearing of their retreat from Bamd at first took 
measures for fortifying his capital Pagdn, and destroyed 6000 temples of 
various sizes to furnish materuil. But after all he lost heart, and embark- 
ing with his treasure and establishments on the Irawadi fled down that 
river to Bassein m the Delta. The Chinese continued the pursuit long 
past Pagdn till they reached the place now called Tarokmau or Chinese 
Point,” 30 miles below Promc. Here they were forced by want of pio- 
visions to leturn. The Burmese Annals place the abandonment of 
Pagdn by the King in 1284, a most satisfactoiy synchronism with the 
Chinese iccord. It is a notable point in Burmese histoiy, foi it marked 
the fall of an ancient dynasty which was speedily followed by its cxtinc- 
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tion, and the abandonment of tlie capital. The King is known in 
the Burmese Annals as Tarok-py'e-Mmg, “ The King who fled from the 
Tarok."* 



The Pal.Tce of Llie King of Mien in modern times. 


In Dr. Mason’s abstract of the Pegu Chronicle we find the notable 
statement with reference to this period that “ the Emperor of China, 

* This is the name now applied in Burma to the Cliinese. Sir A. rha>'rc suirposes 
it to be Ttirk, in which case its use probably began at this time. 
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having subjugated Pagdn, his troops with the Burmese entered Pegu and 
invested seveial cities ” 

We see that the Chinese annals, as quoted, mention only the capi- 
tale primitive ” Taikimg^ which I have little doubt Pauthier is right in 
identifying with Tagaitng^ traditionally the most ancient royal city of 
Burma, and the remains of which stand side by side with tliose of Old 
Pagdn, a later but still very ancient capital, on the cast bank of the 
Irawadi in about lat. 23^' 28'. The Chinese extiacts give no idea of the 
temporal y completeness of the conquest, nor do they mention Great 
Pagdn (lat. 21° 13'), a city whose vast remains I have endeavoured 
partially to descube.* Sii Aithur Phayre, fiom a careful perusal of the 
Burmese Chioniclc, assures me that thcic can be no doubt that f/ns was 
at the time in question the Buimcsc Royal Residence, and the city 
alluded to in the Binmcse narrative. M Pautliiei is mistaken in sup- 
posing that Tarok-Maii, the tuimng-point of the Chinese Invasion, lay 
north of this city; he has not unnaturally confounded it with Taiok-Afj’^? 
or “ China-Town,” a district not fai below Ava. Moreover Male, the 
position of the decisive victory of the Chinese, is itself much to the south 
of Tagiuing (about 22'' SS')* 

Botli Pagdn and Maid arc mentioned in a remarkable Chinese notice 
cxtiactcd in Amyot’s Memoires (XJV. 292): “ Mien-Tien .... had 
five chief towns, of which the first was (s?//ra, pp. 69, 74), 

the second dlr/kmg, tlic thud Ma/<n\ the fourtli Ngan-cheng-kwe (^ pei - 
haps the gviw of the Pairmcse Annals), the fifth Pukan 

Musn-Wano (Pagdn of the Mien Kmg^). The Yuen carried war into 
this countiy, partioulaily during the icign of Shunti, the last Mongol 
Emperor [^333-1368'], who, after subjugating it, erected at Pukan- 
Mien-Wang a tribunal styled /f 7 CtaMud-sAe-S(\ the authority of which 
extended over Pang-ya and all its dependencies.” "I'his is evidently 
founded on actual documents, for Panya or Pengya, otheiwise styled 
Vijdyapuia, was tlie capital of Buima duung part of the X4th century, 
between the deiNiy of Pagan and the huilding of Ava. But none of the 
translated extiads lioiu the Burmese Chronicle afford ('orroboratioii. 
From Sangermano’s abstiact, however, we learn that the King of Panya 
fxom 1323 to 1343 was the S(W of a daii^^hfcr of the Rmpnor of Chum 
(p. 42). i may also refer to Pemberton’s abstiact of the Chronicle of 
the Shan Slate of Pong m the Upper Irawadi valley, which relates that 
about the middle of the 14th century the Chinese invaded Pong and 
took Mating Maorong the capital.t The Shan King and his son fled 


111 the Nanativc ol IMiayie’s Mission, chap. ii. 
t 111. Aiuloison has licie hastily assumed a disci epancy of fioyeais between the 
chionoloi^y of the Shan doemneiil and that <»f the Chinese AnnaLs Jhit this is 
meiely because lie aibiUaiily id< iitifies the (’hinese invasion hcie u'coided with that 
of kuhlai 111 tlie pieeeding centuij. (See w/V Uvsh'ni J >/////<///, p 8.) Wc 

see lu the (piotntion alK)\e lioni Aimiit tluit the Chinese Annals also contain an 
olisLiue indication til the latei iiisasioii. 
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to the King of Burma for protection, but the Burmese surrendered them 
and they were carried to China. {ReJ>ort on E, Frontier of Bengal^ 

p. 1 1 2.) 

I see no sufficient evidence as to whether Marco himself visited the 
“ city of Mien.” I think it is quite clear that his account of the conquest, 
IS from the merest hearsay, not to say gossip. Of the absurd story of 
the jugglers we find no suggestion in the Chinese extracts. AVe learn 
from them that Ndsiuddm had represented the conquest of Mien as a 
very easy task, and Kublai may have in jest asked his gleemcn if they 
would undertake it. The ha^siness of Polo’s account of the conquest 
contrasts strongly with his graphic description of the rout of the elephants 
at Vochan. Of the latter he heard the particulars on the spot (I con- 
ceive) shortly after the event; whilst the conquest took place some ycais 
later than his mission to that frontier. His description of the gold and 
silver pagodas with their canopies of tinkling bells (tlie Burmese 
certainly looks like a sketch from the life ; ^ and it is (pute ])ossible 
that some negotiations between 1277 and 1281 may have given him th<' 
opportunity of visiting Burma, though he may not have reac'hcd the 
capital. Indeed he would in that case surely have given a distincter 
account of so important a city ; the aspect of Avhich in its glory we have 
attempted to realize in the plate of ‘‘the city of Mien.” 

It is worthy of note that the unfortunate King then icigning in 
Pagan, had m 1274 finished a magnificent Pagoda called Mengala-d-jedl 
{Mangala Chatfya) respecting which ominous prophecies had been dif 
fused. In this pagoda were deposited, besides holy relics, golden images 
of the Disciples of Buddlia, golden models of the holy places, golden 
images of the King’s 51 predecessors in Pagdn, and of the King and his 
Family. It is easy to suspect a connection of this with Maico’s story, 
“ It is possible that the King’s ashes may have been intended to bo 
buried near those relics, though such is not now the custom ; and Mau'o 
appears to have confounded the custom of depositing relics of Buddha 
and ancient holy men in pagodas with the custom of the burial 

of the dead. Still, even now, monuments aie occasionally elected over 
the dead m Burma, although the practice is considered a vain folly. I 
have known a miniature pagoda with a hti complete, eiccted over the 
ashes of a favouiitc disciple by a BViungyl or Buddlust monk.” 'Vho 
latter piactice is common in China. (Notes by Sir A. Bhayre ; f A, S. B. 
IV. //. .s., also V. 164, VI. 251 ; Mason’s Burmah, 2d ed. p. 26 ; Milne’s 
Life in China^ pp. 288, 450 ) 

Nope 3 . — The Gaur — Bos Gaurus^ or B, (Bibos) Cavifrons of 
Hodgson — exists m certain forests of the Burmese terntoiy ; and, in tlie 

Compaie the old Chinese rUgiims Ilwm Seng and Seng Vun, in then adinlia- 
tion of a vast pagoda elected by the gjcat King Kanishka m (Jauclluiia (at I^esliawur 
in fact) ‘'At suniise the gilded disks of the vane me lit ui> with daz/ling gloiy, 
whilst the gentle bieeze of luoimng causes the piecious bells to tinlvle with a pleasing 
sound ’’ {Beal, p 204). 
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south at least, a wild ox nearer the domestic species, Bos Sondaicus. 
Mr. Goiiger, in his book The Prisoner in Burma, describes the rare 
spectacle which he once enjoyed in the Tenasserim forests of a herd of 
wild cows at graze He speaks of them as small and elegant, without 
hump, and of a light reddish dun colour (p. 326-7). 


CHAPTER LV. 

CONCRRNINd THE I'ROVINCF, OF 1UNG.\I,\. 

Bangala is a Province towards the south, which up to 
the year 1290, when the aforesaid Messer Marco Polo was 
still at the Court of the Great Kaan, had not yet been 
conquered; but his armies had gone thither to make 
the conquest. You must know that this province has 
a peculiar language, and that the people are wretched 
Idolaters. They are tolerably close to India. There are 
numbers of eunuchs there, insomuch that all the Barons 
who keep them get them from that Province.' 

The people have oxen as tall as elephants, but not so 
big.’ They live on flesh and milk and rice. They grow 
cotton, in which they drive a great trade, and also spices 
such as spikenard, galingalc, ginger, sugar, and many other 
sorts. And the peojile of India also come thither in search 
of the eunuchs that I mentioned, and of slaves, male and 
female, of which there are great numbers, taken from other 
provinces with which those of the country are at war ; and 
these eunuchs and slaves are sold to the Indian and other 
merchants who carry them thence for sale about the world. 

There is nothing more to mention about this country, 
so we will quit it, and I will tell you of another province 
called Caugigu. 

Note 1. — I do not think it])robable that Marco even touched at any 
port of Bengal on that mission to the Indian Seas of which wc hear in 
the prologue ; but ho certainly never i cached it from the Yunnan side, 
and he had, as we shall jiresontly sec {infta, chaji. liv. note (!), a wrong 
VOL. II. H 
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notion as to its position. Indeed, if he had visited it at all, he would 
have been aware that it was essentially a part of India, whilst in fict he 
evidently regarded it as an Indo-Chinese region, like Zardandan, IMien, 
and Caugigu. 

Theie is no notice, I believe, in any histoiy, Indian or Chinese, of an 
attempt by Kublai to conquer Bengal. The only such attempt by the 
Mongols that we hear of is one mentioned by Finshta, as matle by way 
of Catliay and Tibet, during the reign of Alauddin IMasa’iid king of 
Dehli, in 1244, and stated to have been defeated by the local officeis in 
Bengal. But Mr, Edward Thomas tells me he has most distinctly ascer- 
tained that this statement, which has misled every histoiian *‘from 
Badauni and Finshtah to Briggs and Klphin stone, is founded purely on 
an erroneous reading ” (and see a note in Mr. Thomas’s Pa than Kin^^s of 
DeJili^ p, 1 21). 

The date 1290 in the text would fix the period of Polo’s final 
departure from Peking, if the dates were not so generally con up t. 

The subject of the last part of this paragraph, recuired to in the 
next, has been misunderstood and 'corrupted in Pauthiei’s text, and 
partially in Ramusio’s. These make the escmHes 01 emnlltez (\adc 
I) ucange in v. Escodaiiis, and Raynonard, Lex, Rom. VI. ii) into seholan 
and what not But on comparison of the iiassages in tliose two editions 
with the Geographic Text one cannot doubt the coiroc't leading; As 
to the fact that Bengal had an evil notoriety for this tiaffic, es])ecially 
the province of Silhet, see ilitAyeen Akbtry, JI. 9-11, Bivlos'ds chapter 
on Bengal, and Pe Bams {Ramusio I. 316 and 391). 

On the cheapness of slaves m Bengal, see Ibn Batata, IV. 2TT-12. 
He says people from Persia used to call Bengal Pihahh ftrd nPaniat, 
“a hell crammed with good things,” an appellation peihaps provoked by 
the official style often applied to it of Jannat-nl-bdhid or Paradise of 
countnes.” 

Prof. H. Blochmann, who is, in admirable essays, ledocming the 
long neglect of the history and archceology of Bengal J^rojicr !)y our own 
countrymen, says that one of the earliest passages, in wlu<'h the name 
Bangdlah occuis, is m a poem of' Hafiz, sent from Shiraz to Sultan 
Ghidssuddin, who reigned in Bengal fiom 1367 to 1373. Its orcurrcm'c 
in our text however shows that the name was m use among the Maho- 
medan foreigners (from whom Polo denved his nomcnclatuie) neaily a 
century earlier. And in fact it occurs (though coiiuptly m some MSS.) 
m the history of Rashiduddm, our authoi’s contemporary (see Eltiot L 
p. 72). 

Note 2, — “ Big as elephants” is only a fafon do fiarter, but Mnrsden 
quotes modem exaggerations as to the height of tlic Anna or wild 
buffalo, more specific and extravagant. The unimpeachable authorily 
of Mr. Hodgson tells us that the Arna in the Nepal Taiai sometimes 
does reach a height of 6 ft. 6 in. at the shoulder, with a length of 
10 ft. 6 in. (excluding tail), and horns of 6 ft. 6 in. (/. A, S B., XVI. 
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7 to). Marco, however, seems to be speaking of domestic Some 

of die breeds of Upper India are veiy tall and noble animals, far sur- 
passing in height any European oxen known to me; but in modem 
times these are rarely seen in Bengal, where the cattle aie poor and 
stunted. The A'ui Akhari, however, speaks of Sharifdbild in Bengal, 
which appears to have coircsponded to modern Bardwdn, as producing 
very beautitul white oxen, of great size, and capable of cairying a load 
of 1 5 mam, which at Prinsep’s estimate of Akbar’s 7Han would be about 
Coo lbs. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Discourses of the Province of Caugigu. 

Caugigu is a province towards the cast, which has a king." 
The people are Idolaters, and have a language of their own. 
They have made their submission to the Great Kaan, and 
send him tribute every year. And let me tell you their 
king is so given to luxury that he hath at the least 300 
wives; for whenever he liears of any beautiful woman in 
the land, he takes and marries her. 

They find in this country a good deal of gold, and 
they also have great abundance of spices. But they are 
such a long way from the sea that the products are of 
little value, and thus their price is low. They have 
elephants in great numbers, and other cattle of sundry 
kinds, and plenty of game. They live on flesh and milk 
and rice, and have wine made of rice and good spices. 
The whole of the people, or nearly so, have their skin 
marked with the needle in patterns representing lions, 
dragons, birtls, and what not, done in such a way that it 
can never be obliterated. This work they cause to be 
wrought over face and neck and chest, arms and hands, 
and belly, and, in short, the whole body ; and they look 
on it as a token of elegance, so that those who have the 
largest amount of this embroidery are regarded with the 
greatest admiration. 


II a 
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Note L — No province mentioned by JMarco has given lise to wider 
and mlder conjectures than this, Ca 7 igiQ;ii as it has been generally 
printed. 

M. Pa uthier, who secs in it Laos, or lather one of the states of 
Laos called in the Chmc'^c histoiies PaJ^Osifu, seems to ha\'e formed the 
most piobable opinion hitheUo jiropounded by any ediloi of Polo. 
I have no doubt that Laos oi some pait of that icgion is meant to be 
desmbed, and that Pauthier is light legaiding tlie geneial diieotion of 
the course here taken as being through the legions east ol Burma, m a 
north-easterly dll cction up into Kwei-chau. But we shall be able to 
review the geography of this tiact better, as a whole, at a point moie 
advanced. I shall then speak of the name Caucuou, and why 1 piefer 
this reading of it. 

I do not believe, for leasons which will also appear fiiither on, that 
Polo IS now following a loute which he had traced m person, unless it 
be in the latter pa it of it. 

M. Pauthier, from certain indications in a Chinese ^vork, fi\es on 
Chiangmai or Kiang-mai, the Zimme of the Buimese (in about latitude 
i8° 48' and long. 99° 30') as the capital of the l^apesifii and of the 
Caugigu of our text It can scatcely howe\cr he the latter, unless we 
throw over entirely all the intervals stated in Polo’s itineiary; ami hi. 
Gamier informs me that he has evidence that the capital of (he Paiiesifii 
at this time was Muang-Yivi^, a little to the south-east of Riang-dhing, 
where he has seen its nuns.'* That the people called by the ('hmese 
Papesifu weie of the great race of Laotians, Shdns, 01 IVaii, is very 
certain, from the vocabulaiy of then language published by Rlai)u>th. 

Pauthier’s Chinese aulhoiity gives a pueiilc inter[)ietation oi Papcs{fu 
as signifying ‘'the kingdom of the 800 wives,” and says it was ('alfed 
so because the Prince maintained that estalilishmcnt. d’his may he an 
indication that there were populai stories about the munerous wives ot‘ 
the King of Laos, such as Polo had heaul ; but the intmpretation is 
doubtless rubbish, like most of the so-callcd etymologies ot* j)ioper names 
applied by the Chinese to foieign legions. At best these seem to ho 
merely a kind of Memorui TcJuiua^ often probably bear no moie 
relation to the name in its leal meaning than Swift’s A// <X}rs-io/dtTd/ie- 

bears to Alexander Magnus How siK'h “etymologies” arise is 
obvious from the natuic of the Chinese system of writing. It wc also 
had to expiess pioper names hy combining monosyllabic w'oids abeady 
existing in Isnglish, we should in fa(‘( be obliged to write the name of the 
Macedonian hero much as Swift tiavestied it. As an example wo may 
give the Chinese name of Java, A. 7 CU 77 u{ 7 ^ whadi signifies “gouid-soiind,” 
and was given to that Island, wq aie told, liecaiise the voK'e ot its in- 


documents in KlapiotlA J\/tr PoIyi>htta slmw that tli<‘ /hA' stat<‘ was 
dso called Youy (p 36^-5) I obse. ve that the Rum ummng to the (.ist ot 

Pu-euland bsemao (Puci and Rsniok) is cMlted /Vr^vz-Kiang, the name ol which is 
peihaps a memoiinl of tlie Tape 
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habitants is veiy like that of a dry gourd rolled upon the ground ’ It is 
usually stated that Tungking was called Kiaochi^ meaning ‘‘ ciossed-toes,” 
because the people often exhibit that malformation (which is a fact), 
but we may be ceitain that the syllables weie onginally a phonetic 
lepresentation of an indigenous name which has no such meaning. As 
another example, less iicliculous but not more tiue, Chin-tan^ repre- 
senting the Indian name of China, China sthdtia, is explained to mean 
“ Eastern-Dawn ” (Jnrore Oncnfalc), (A/njof^ XIV. loi; KiaJ)r, Mem. 
III. 268.) 

The states of Laos are shut out from the sea in the manner indicated ; 
they abound in domestic elephants to an extraordinary extent ; and the 
people do tattoo themselves in vaiious degiees, most of all (as IM. Gamier 
tells me) about Kiang Hung. I'he style of tattooing which the text 
describes is quite that of the Buimesc, in speaking of whom Polo has 
omitted to mention the custom : “ Every male Burman is tattooed in his 
boyhood from the middle to the knees , m fact he has a pair of breeches 
tattooed on him. 'J'he pattern is a fanciful medley of animals and arab- 
esques, but It IS scaicely distinguishable, save as a general tint, except on 
a fair skin.” {Mission to Ava, 151.) 


CHAPTIiR LVIL 

Concerning 'uie Province op Anin. 

Anin is a Province towards the east, the people of which 
are subject to the Great Kaan, and arc Idolaters. They live 
by cattle and tillage, and have a peculiar language. The 
women wear on the legs and arms bracelets of gold and 
silver of great value, and the men wear such as are even yet 
more costly. They have plenty of horses which they sell 
in great numbers to the Indians, making a great profit 
thereby. And they have also vast herds of biiftaloes and 
oxen, having excellent pastures for these. They have like- 
wise all the necessaries of life in abundance,'^ 

Now you must know that between Anin and Caugigu, 
which we have left behind us, there is a distance of [25] 
days’ journey;'' and from Caugigu to Bangala, the third 
province in our rear, is 30 days’ journey. We shall now 
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leave Anin and proceed to another province which is some 
8 days’ journey further, always going eastward. 


Note 1 . — Ramusio, the printed text of the Soc. de Gtfographie, and 
most editions have ; Pauthier leads and considers the name 

to lepresent 'Pungking or Annam, called also Nan-yuL The latter word 
he supposes to be conveited into Anyuc^ Auiu, And accordingly he 
canies the traveller to the capital of Timgkmg. 

Leaving the name for the present, according to the scheme of the 
loute as 1 shall try to explain it below, I should seek for Amu or Amu 
or Anm in the extreme south-east of Yunnan A part of this region was 
for the first time traversed liy the otficers of the French expedition up the 
Mekong, who in 1867 visited Sheu-ping, lan-ngan and tlie upper valley 
of the River of d'ungking on their way to Yunnan-fu. 'J'o my question 
whether the desciiption in the text, of Amu or Anm and its fine pastures, 
applied to the tract just indicated, Lieut Gamier lephed on the whole 
favourably (see fuithcr on), proceeding • “ The population about Sheu- 
pmg is excessively mixt On market days at that town one sees a 
gatlienng of wild people in great number and variety, and whose costumes 
are highly pictures(iue, as well as often very rich. There are the Pa 4 s, 
who are also found again higher up, the Ho-nhi^ the Khafo^ the the 
Shmts'ciL These tribes appear to be allied in part to the Laotians, m 

pait to the Kakhyens 'F'he wilder races' about Sheupmg are 

remarkably handsome, and you see there types of women exhibiting an 
extraoidinary legulanly of feature, and at the same time a complexion 
surj^iisingly white. The Chinese look quite an inferior lacc beside 

them 1 may add that all these tribes, especially the Ho-nhi and 

the Pai, wear large amounts of silver ornament ; great collars of silver 
round the neck, as well as on the legs and arms.'* 

Though the 7C>/iiteHess of the people of Anin is not noticed by Polo, 
the distinctive manner in which he speaks m the next chapter of the 
dark complexion of the tribes described therein seems to indicate the 
probable omission of the opposite trait here. 

The prominent position assigned in M. Gamier’s remarks to a race 
called Hon/n first suggested to me that the reading of the text might be 
Anin instead of Amu. And as a matter of fact this seems to my eyes 
to be clearly the reading of the Pans Zivre des Mcnwilla (Pauthier’s 
MS. B), while the Pans No. 5631 (Pauthier’s A) has Aum, and what may 
be either Aniu 01 Anm. Anyn is also found m the Latin Brandenburg 
MS. of Pipino’s veision collated by Andrew Muller, to which however 
we cannot ascribe much weight But the two woids are so nearly iden- 
tical m medieval wiiting, and so little likely to be discriminated by 
scribes who had nothing to guide their discnmmation, that one need not 
hesitate to adopt that which is supported hy argument. In reference 
to the suggested identity of Amu and Jlouhi, M. Gamier writes again : 
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All that Polo has said regarding the countiy of Aniu, though not con- 
taining anything very characteiistic, may apply perfectly to tlie different 
indigenous tribes, at piesent subiect to the Chinese, which are dispeised 
over the country fiom Talan to Sheuping and Lm-iigan. These tribes 
bearing the names (given above) i elate that they m other days formed 
an independent state, to which they give the name of Muang SJiitn^. 
Wheie this Muang was situated there is no knowing. These tribes 
have langagc par eitls as Marco Polo says, and silver ornaments aie 
worn by them to this day m extraordinary profusion ; moie however by 
the women than the men. They have plenty of horses, buffaloes and 
oxen, and of sheep as well. It was the first locality m which the latter 
were seen. The plateau of Lin-ngan affords pasture-grounds which are 
exceptionally good for that part of the world. 

Beyond Lin-ngan we find the Honhi, properly so called, no longer. 
But ought one to lay much stress on mere names w'hicli have undeigone 
so many changes, and of which so many have been borne in succession 
by all those places and peoples? .... I will content myself with 
reminding you that the town of Homi-cheu near Lin-ngan in the days of 
the Yuen bore the name of Ngo-ningP 

Notwithstanding M. Garmer’s caution, I am strongly inclined to 
believe that Anin represents either Honiii or Nooning, if indeed these 
names be not identical. For on lefeience to Biot I see that the first 
syllable of the modem name of the town which M. Garmei wiites 
IS expre.ssed hy the same character as the first syllable of Ngow/V/^^. 

We give one of M. Gainier’s woodcuts representing some of the 
races in this vicinity. Their diess, as he notices, has, in some cases, a 
curious resemblance to costumes of Switzerland, or of Brittany, popular 
at fancy balls.* Coloured figures of some of these races will be found 
m the Atlas to Garnier’s work; .sec especially Plate 35. 

Noi'k 2. — All the French MSS. and other texts except Ramusio's 
lead 15. We adopt Ramusio's reading, 25, for reasons which will 
appear below. 


CHAPTItR LVIII. 

Concerning the Province of Coloman. 

CoLOMAN is a province towards the east, the people ot 
which are Idolaters and have a peculiar language, and are 

* Theie js .a httie unceitainty in the adjustment of names and figiucs of some of 
these tubes, between the illustiations and the mudental notices in X^ieut. Gainiei’s 
woik But all the figuies in the piesent cut ceitainly belong to the had to whuh we 
point as Anin , and the two middle figuies aiiswei best to what is said oi the Ifonhu 
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subject to the Great Kaan. They are a [tall and] very 
handsome people, though in complexion brown rather than 
white, and are good soldiers.' They have a good many 
towns, and a vast number of villages, among great moun- 
tains, and in strong positions," 

When any of them die, the bodies are burnt, and then 
they take the bones and put them in little chests. These 
are carried high up the mountains, and placed in great 
caverns, where they are hung up in such wise that neither 
man nor beast can come at them. 

A good deal of gold is found in the country, and for 
.petty traffic they use porcelain shells such as I have told 
'.you of before. All these provinces that I have been 
.speaking of, to wit Bangala and Caugigu and Anin, em- 

- ploy for currency porcelain shells and gold. There are 
'-merchants in this country who are very rich and dispose 
df large quantities of goods. The people live on flesh and 

')rice and milk, and brew their wine from rice and excellent 

' 'spices. 

/ , 

Note 1. — The only MSS. that afFoid the leading Colo^nati or Cholo- 
/man instead of Toloman or Tholoman^ are the Bern MS., which has Colo- 
hnanm the initial word of the chapter, Paiis MS. 5649 (Pauthier’s C) 
^hich has Coloman m the Table of Chapters, but not in the text, the 
^rlBodleian, and the Brandenburg MS. quoted in the last note. These 
variations m themselves have little weight. But the confusion between 
Ic and fin medieval MSS., when dealing with strange names, is so constant 
£that I have ventured to make the correction, in strong conviction that it 
IS the right reading. M. Pauthier indeed, after speaking of tribes called 

- Zo on the south-west of China adds, “ on les nommait To-Io-7nan les 
Inombreux Barbarcs Lo Were this latter statement founded on actual 
evidence we might letain thn-t foim which is the usual reading. But I 

^apprehend from the manner in which M. Pauthier produces it, without 
corroboiative quotation, that he is rather hazarding a conjecture than 
speaking with authoiity. Be that as it may, it is impossible that Polo’s 
Toloman or Coloman should have been in the south of Kwangsi uhere 
Pauthier locates it. 

On the othei hand we find tribes of both Kolo and Kihlau Barbarians 
(i.c. Man, whence Kolo-aian or Kihlaii-mdn) veiy numeious on the 
fiontier of Kweichau (see Bndgma 7 is transL of Tract on Mcanfsu\ pp 
265, 269, 270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 278, 279, 280). Among these the 
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KolOy descnbed as No. 38 in that Tract, appear to me from various par- 
ticulars to be the most piobable representatives of the Coloman of Polo, 
notwithstanding the sentence with which the description opens ; “ Kolo 
onginally called Luluh; the modem designation Kolo is incorrect.”* 
They are at present found in the prefecture of Tating (one of the 
departments of Kweichau towards the Yunnan side). They are tall^ of 
a dark coviplexion^ with sunken eyes, aquiline nose, wear long whiskers, 
and have the beard shaved off above the mouth. They pay great 
deference to demons, and on that account are sometimes called ‘ Dragons 
of Lo.’ .... At the present time these Kolo are divided into 48 clans, 
the elders of which aie called Chieftains (lit. ‘ Head-and-Eyes ’) and are 

of nine grades The men bind their hair into a tuft with blue 

cloth and make it fast on the forehead like a horn. Their upper dresses 
are short, with large sleeves, and their lower garments are fine blue. 
When one of the chieftains dies, all that were under him are assembled 
together clad in annour and on horseback. Having dressed his coipse 
in bilk and woollen robes, they burn it in the open country ; then, in- 
voking the departed spirit, they inter tlie ashes. Their attachment to 
him as their sole master is such that nothing can drive or tempt them 
from their allegiance. Their large bows, long spears, and sharp swords, 
are strong and well-wrought. They train excellent horses, love archery 
and hunting ; and so expert are they in tactics that their soldiers rank 
the best among all the uncivilized tribes. There is this proverb : ‘ The Lo 
Dragons of Shwui-si lap the head and strike the tail ’ which is intended 
to indicate their celerity m defence.” {Bridgman^ p. 272-3.) 

The character Lo^ here applied in the Chinese Tract lo these people, 
IS the same as that in the name of the Kwangsi Lo of M. Pauthier, 

I append a cut (opposite page) from the drawing representing these 
Kolo-man in the original work from which Bridgman translated, and 
which IS in the possession of Dr. Lockhart. 

Note 2 . — Magaillans, speaking of the semi-independent tribes of 
Kweichau and Kwangsi says : “ Their towns are usually so girt by high 
mountains and scarped rocks that it seems as if nature had taken a 
pleasure m fortifying them” (p. 43). See cut at p. 114. 


* On the othei hand M. Oainicr wiUcs ; do not know any name at all like 
Kolo^ except Lolo^ the tjoneuc name given by the Chinese to the wiltl tubes t)t 
Yunnan ” Does not this look as if Kolo weie ically the old name, Liiluh or Lolo 
the latei ? 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

CONCIiKNINU THE PROVINCE OE CUIJU. 

Cuiju is a province towards the East.' After leaving 
Coloman you travel along a river for la days, meeting 
with a good number of towns and villages, but nothing 
worthy of particular mention. After you hai'C trai'clled 
those twelve days along the river you come to a great and 
noble city which is called Fungul. 

The people are Idolaters and subject to the Great Kaan, 
and live by trade and handicrafts. You must know they 
manufacture stuffs of the bark of certain trees which form 
very fine summer clothing." They are good soldiers, and 
have paper-money. For you must understand that hence- 
forward we are in the countries where the Great Kaan’s 
paper-money is current. 

The country swarms with lions to that degree that 
no man can venture to sleep outside his house at night.* 
Moreover when you travel on that river, and come to a 
halt at night, unless you keep a good way from the bank 
the lions will spring on the boat and snatcli one of the 
crew and make off with him and devour him. ’And but 
for a certain help that the inhabitants enjoy, no one 
could venture to travel in that province, because of the 
multitude of those lions, and because of their strength and 
ferocity. 

But you see they have in this jirovince a large breed of 
dogs, so fierce and bold that two of them together will 
attack a lion.* So every man who goes a journey takes 
with him a couple of those dogs, and when a lion appears 
they have at him with the greatest boldness, and the lion 
turns on them, but can’t touch them for they are very 
deft at eschewing his blows. So they follow him, per- 
petually giving tongue, and watching their chance to give 
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him a bite in the rump or in the thigh, or wherever they 
may. The lion makes no reprisal except now and then to 
turn fiercely on them, and then indeed were he to catch the 
dogs it would be all over with them, but they take good 
care that he shall not. So, to escape the dogs’ dm, the lion 
makes off, and gets into the wood, where mayhap he stands 
at bay against a tree to have his rear protected from tlieir 
annoyance. And when the travellers see the lion in this 
plight they take to their bows, for they are capital archers, 
and shoot their arrows at him till he falls dead. And ’tis 
thus that travellers in those parts do deliver themselves 
from those lions. 

They have a good deal of silk and other products 
which are carried up and down, by the river of which we 
spoke, into various quarters.^ 

You travel along the river for twelve days more, find- 
ing a good many towns all along, and the people always 
Idolaters, and subject to the Great Kaan, with paper-money 
current, and living by trade and handicrafts. There are 
also plenty of fighting men. And after travelling those 
12, days you arrive at the city of Sindafu of which we spoke 
in this book some time ago.® 

From Sindafu you set out again and travel some 70 
days through the provinces and cities and towns which 
we have already visited, and all which have been already 
particularly spoken of in our Book. At the end of those 
70 days you come to Juju where we were before. 

From Juju you set out again and travel four days 
towards the south, finding many towns and villages. The 
people are great traders and craftsmen, are all Idolaters, and 
use the paper-money of the Great Kaan their Sovereign. 
At the end of those four days you come to the city of 
Cacanfu belonging to the province of Cathay, and of it I 
shall now speak. 

Note 1 . — In spite of difficulties which beset the subject (see note C 
below) the view of Pauthier, suggested doubtingly by Marsden, that the 
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Cuiju of the text is Kweichau, seems the most probable one. As the 
latter observes, the reappearance of jDapei-money shows that we have got 
back into a pioviiice of China Proper. Such, Yunnan, recently conquered 
from a Shan pimce, could not be considered. But, according to the best 
view we can foim, the traveller could only have passed through the 
extreme west of the province of Kweichau. 

The name of Fungul, if that be a liue reading, is suggestive o'l Phmi^^au ^ 
which under the Mongols was the head of a distiict called Phungan-t.u. 
It was founded by that dynasty, and was regarded as an important posi- 
tion for the command of the thiee provinces Kwei-chau, Kwangsi, and 
Yunnan. {Biot,^, i68; Martini^ p. 137.) But we shall explain pre- 
sently the serious difficulties that beset the mterpietation of the itinerary 
as it stands. 

Note % — Several Chinese plants afford a fibre from the baik, and 
some of these are manufactured into what we call ^^mss-cloths. The 
light smooth textures so called are termed by the Chinese Iliapu or 
summer cloths.” Kweichau produces such. But perhaps that specially 
intended is a species of hemp {Uriua Nivea '^) of which M. Peiny of the 
R. C, Missions says, in his notes on Kweichau: “It affords a text me 
which maybe compaied to batiste. This has the notable piopcityof 
keeping so cool that many people cannot weai it even in the hot 
weather. Generally it is used only for summer clothing.” {Diet, //es 
TissuSj VII. 404; C/iI/L Bejfos. XVJII. 2x7 and 529; Ann. de /a Prop 
de la Foi, XXXI. 137.) 

Note 3 , — Tigers of couise aie meant (see supra^ vol. i. p, 386). 
M, Peiny speaks of tigers m the mountainous paits of Kweichau. 
{Op. cit. 139.) 

Note 4 . — These great dogs were noticed by Lieut, (now General) 
Macleod, in his journey to Kiang Hung on the gieat River Mekong, as 
accompanying the caravans of Chinese traders on their way to the 
Siamese tenitory (see Madcodls Journal^ p. 66). 

Note 5 . — The tiade in wild silk {l.e. from the oak-leaf silkwoim) is 
in truth an important branch of commerce in Kweichmi. Hut the chief 
scat of this IS at Tsuni-fu, and I do not think that Polo’s loiite c^an 
be sought so far to the eastward. {Ann. de la Prop. XXXl. 136; 
Richthofen, Letter VIL 8t.) 

Note 6. — We have now got back to Smdafu, i.e. Chingtufu ui Szechwan, 
and are better able to review the geogiaphy of tlic tiack we have lieeu 
following I do not find it possible to solve all its difficulties. 

The different provinces tieated of in the chapters fiom Iv. to lix. arc 
strung by Marco upon an easterly, or, as we must interpret, north-easterly 
line of travel, real or hypothetical. Then names and intervals aic as 
follows (i) Bangala ; whence 30 marches to (2) Caugigii ; 25 marches 
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to (3) Anin ; 8 marches to (4) Toloman or Coloman; 12 days m Cuiju 
along a river to the city of (5) Fungul, Smugul (or what not) ; 12 days 
further, on or along the same river, to (6) Chingtufu. Total from Ban- 
gala to Chingtufu 87 days. 

I have said that the line of travel is real or hypothetical^ for no doubt 
a large part of it was only founded on hearsay. We last left our traveller 
at Mien, 01 on the frontier of Yunnan and Mien. Bangala is reached 
per saltum with no indication of the interval, and its position is entirely 
misapprehended. Marco conceives of it, not as m India, but as being, 
like Mien, a province on the confines of India, as being under the same 
King as Mien, as lying to the south of that kingdom, and as being at the 
(south) western extremity of a great traverse line which runs (north) 
east into Kweichau and Szechwan. All these conditions point consistently 
to one locality; that however is not Bengal but Pegiu On the other 
liand the circumstances of manners and products, so far as they go, do 
belong to Bengal. I conceive that Polo’s information regarding these 
was denved from persons who had leally visited Bengal by sea, but that 
he had confounded what he so heard of the Delta of the Ganges with 
what he heard on the Yunnan frontier of the Delta of the Irawadi. It 
IS just the same kind of error that is made about those great Eastern 
Rivers by Fra Mauro in his Map. And possibly the name of Pegu (m 
Burmese Bagbh) may have contributed to his error, as well as the pro- 
bable fact that the Kings of Burma did at tins time claim to be Kings of 
Bengal, whilst they actually 'were Kings of Pegu. 

Caugigu, — ^Wc have seen leason to agiee with M. Pauthier that the 
description of this region points to Laos, though we cannot with him assign 
It to Kiang-mai. Even if it be identical with the Papesifu of the Chinese, 
we have seen that the centre of that state may be placed at Muang Yong 
not far from the Mekong ; whilst I believe that the limits of Caugigu must 
be drawn much nearer the Chinese and Tungking territory, so as to em- 
brace Kiang Hung, and probably the Fapien River (see note at p. 100). 

As regards the name, it is possible that it may represent some specific 
name of the Upper Laos territory. But I am inclined to lielieve that 
we are dealing with a case of erroneous geographical perspective like 
that of Bangala ; and that whilst the circumstances belong to Upper Laos, 
the name, lead as I lead it Caugigu (or Cavgigu), is no other than the 
KafchiJzuc of Rashiduddm, the name applied by him to Tungking, and 
representing the Kiaochi-kwC of the Chinese. D’Anville’s Atlas brings 
Kiaochi up to the Mekong m immediate contact with Cheh or Kiang 
Hung. I had come to the conclusion that Caugigu was probably the 
correct reading before I was aware that it is an actual leading of the 
Geog. Text more than once, of Pauthier’s A more than once, of Pau- 
Ihier’s C at least once and possibly twice, and of the Bern MS. ; all which 
I have ascei tamed from personal examination of those manuscripts.^ 

* A passing suggestion of the identity of Kafchi Kuc and Caugigu is made by 
D’Olisson, and I foimeily ob)ecled (see Cathay, p, 272). 
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Anhi or — 1 hnvc alieacly pointed out that I seek this iu tlie 

territory about Lin-ngan and Plomi. In relation to this M, Chunier 
writes. “In starting fiom Muang Yong, or even if you piefcr it from 
Xieng Hung (Kung Hung of our maps) . . . . it would be physically im- 
possible in 25 days to get beyond the aic which I have laid down on your 
map (viz , extending a few miles N.E. of Homi). There are scarcely 
any loads m those mountains, and easy lines of communication begin 
only after you have got to the Lm-ngan teiritoiy. In Marco Polo’s 
days things were certainly not better, but the reverse. All that has been 
done of consequence in the way of loads, posts, and oiganization in the 
part of Yunnan between Lin-ngan and Xicng Hung, dates in some 
degree from the Yuen, but in a far greater degree from Kanghi.” Hence, 
even with the Ramusian leading of the itineraiy, we cannot place Amn 
much beyond the position indicated aJready. 

KoIo?na?i . — We have seen that the position of this region is probably 
near the western frontier of Kwcichau. Adhering to IJom/ as the repre- 
sentative of Amn, and to the 8 days' journey of the text, the most 
probable position of Koloman would be about which lies about 

100 English miles in a straight line N.E. fiom Homi, The first cha- 
racter of the name here is again the same a.s the Lo of the Kolo lubes, 

Beyond this point the difficulties of devising an interpretation 
consistent at once with facts and with the text as it stands, become 
insuperable. 

The nanativc demands that fiom Koloman we should leacli 
a great and noble city, by travelling 12 days along a iivcr, and that 
Fungul should be within 12 days’ journey of Chingtufu, along the same 
river, or at least along rivers connected with it. 

In advancing fiom the S.W., guided by the data afforded by the 
texts, we have not been able to <‘any the position of Pungiil 01 

what not of G. T. and other MSS ) further north than Phiingan. Hut it 
IS impossible that Chingtufu should have been reached in 12 days from 
this point. Nor is it possible that a new post in a secluded position, 
like Phungan, could have merited to be described as ‘La great and noble 
city.” 

Baron v. Richthofen has flivoiired me with a note in which he shows 
that in reality the only place answering the moie essential (conditions of 
Fungul IS Siuchau-fu at the union of the two gieat liianc'Iies of the 
Yangtsze, viz. the Kinsha Kiang, and the Min Kiang from Chingtufu. 
(i) The distance fiom Siiu'hau lo Chingtu by Lnul travelling is just about 
12 days, and the road is along a liver. (2) In appioaching Fungur’ 
from the south P(do met with a good many towns and viliagos. q'lus 
would be the case along either of the navigable liveis that |om the 
Yangtsze below Siuchau (01 along that which joins abo\e Siuchau 
mentioned further on). (3) The liuge trade m silk ii]) and down the 
liver is a characteristic that could only apply to the Yangtsze 

These reasons are very stiong; though some little doubt must sub- 
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sibt until we can evpUun the name (Fungul, or Sinugul) as applicable to 
Siuchau.’' And assuming Siuchau to be the city we must needs cany 
the position of Coloman considerably fuither noith than Loping, and 
must piesume the interval between Anui and Colomati to be greatly 
understated, through clerical or other erior With these assumptions 
we should place Polo’s Coloman m the vicinity of Weining, one of the 
localities of Kolo tubes. 

From a position near Weimng it would be quite possible to i each 
Siuchau in 1 2 days, making use of the facilities afforded by one or otlier 
of the partially navigable riveis to which allusion has just been made. 

“ That one,” says M. Gamier in a letter, “ which enters the Kiang a 
little above Siu-chau-fii, the River of which was descended by 

our party, has ^ ' 

a branch to i * . - 

the eastward j ^ v 

-which IS navi- 
gable up to ^ 
about the lati- 
tude of Chao- 
tong. Is not 
this probably 
Marco Polo’s 
route ? It is 
to this day a 
line much fre- 
quented, and 
one on which 
great works 
ha\c been exe- 
cuted , among 
others two 
iron suspen- 
sion biidges, 
works truly 

gigantic for Su^pcnsiun IJndt«;e .it Li)\vaton^ij — {Kioin CJiUniei.) 

the country in which we find them.” 

An extract from a Chinese Itinerary of this route, which M. Garniei 
has since communicated to me, shows that at a point 4 day.s from 
Weimng the traveller may enibaik and continue his voyage to any point 
on the great Kiang 

We are obliged, indeed, to give up the attempt to keep to a line of 
communicating rivers throughout the whole 24 days. Nor do I see 
how It IS possible to adhcie to that condition liteially without taking 
more material liberties with the text 

Cui]u might be lead O/////— icpiescnting but the difticuby .ihoiit 

Fimgiil would icmain. 
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My theory of Polo’s actual journey would be that he returned fiom 
Yunnanfu to Clung tufu through some part of the province of Kweichau, 
perhaps only its western extremity, but that he spoke of Caugigu, and 
probably of Anin, as he did of Bangala, from leport only. And, in 
recapitulation, I would identify provisionally the localities spoken of in 
this difficult itinerary as follows Caiigi^^it with Kiang Hung ; Anui with 
Honii ; Coloman with the country about Weining in Western Kweichau ; 
Fungiil or Sinugul with Siuchau. 

Note 7. — Here the traveller gets back to the road-bifui cation near 
Juju, Chochau (anfep. 6), and thence commences to travel south- 
ward. 
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BOOK II . — continued. 


Part III.— JOURNEY SOUTHWARD THROUGH 
EASTERN PROVINCES OF CATHAY AND 
MANZI. 


CHAPTER LX. 

CONCERKING THE CITIES OF CaCANFU AND OF CHANGLU. 

Cacanpu is a noble city. The people are Idolaters and 
burn their dead ; they have paper-money, and live by trade 
and handicrafts. For they have plenty of silk from which 
they weave stuffs of silk and gold, and sendals in large 
quantities. [There are also certain Christians at tins place, 
who have a church.] And the city is at the head of an 
important territory containing numerous towns and villages. 
[A great river passes through it, on which much merchan- 
dize is carried to the city of Cambaluc, for by many 
channels and canals it is connected therewith.'] 

We will now set forth again, and travel three days 
towards the south, and then we come to a town called 
Changlu. This is another great city belonging to the 
Great Kaan, and to the province of Cathay. The people 
have paper-money, and arc Idolaters and burn their dead. 
And you must know they make salt in great quantities at 
this place ; I will tell you how ’tis done.® 

A kind of earth is found there which is exceedingly 
salt. This they dig up and pile in great heaps. Upon 
these heaps they pour water in quantities till it runs out at 
the bottom ; and then they take up this water and boil it 
well in great iron cauldrons, and as it cools it deposits a 
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fine white salt in very small grains. This salt they then 
carry about for sale to many neighbouring districts, and get 
great profit thereby. 

There is nothing else worth mentioning, so let us go 
forward five days’ journey, and we shall come to a city 
called Chinangli. 


Note 1 . — In the gieater part of the journey which (K'cu])ies the 
remainder of Book IL, Pautlnei is a chief authonly, owini» to his 
industrious Chinese reading and citation. Most of his identifu'iitions 
seem well founded, though sometimes \vc shall be constiained to dissent 
from them widely. A considerable number have been iintiripaled by 
former ediiois, but even in such cases he is often able to biing forwaul 
new grounds. 

Cacanfu is Hokianfu in Pecheli, 52 m. m a dncct line south by 
east of Chochau It was the head of one of the Lit or cinTiits into 
which the Mongols divided China. {Paiithier) 

Note 2 . — Marsden and Murray have identified Changlu with 
Tsang-citau m Pecheli, about 30 m east by south of Hokianfu. 'This 
seems substantially right, but Pautbier shows that there was an old town 
actually called Changlu, sepaiated fiom l”sang»chau only by the gieat 
canal. 

The manner of obtaining salt, descubed in the te\'t, is suhstantiiilly 
the same as one described by Duhaldc, and hy one of the inissionaiies, 
as being employed near the mouth of the Yangtse-kia ng. Theio is a 
town of the third order some miles south-east of 'I"sang chau, rallrd 
Yeihshau or “salt-hill,” and according to Pauthiei 'r’sang-(‘hau is (he 
mart for salt produced theie. {Duhaldc m Asthy, IV. 310; JMtrcs 
Edif XL 267 sc</q, ; Blot p. 283.) 

Polo heie introduces a lemaik about the practice of burning the 
dead, which, with the notice of the idolatry of the jicojilo, and their use 
of paper-money, constitutes a formula which he repeats all through the 
Chinese ])iovinccs with wearisome iteration. It is, in fac't, his definition 
of the Chinese people, foi whom he seems to lack a c'ompiebensive 
name. 

A great change seems to have come ovei Chinese custom, since the 
Middle Ages, in regaid to the disposal of the dead. Cremation is now 
entuely disused, cveept in two cases; one, tliat of the obsequies of a 
Buddhist ])iiest, and the othei that in which the coffin instead of being 
buried has been exposed in the fields, and in the lajise of tune has 
become decayed. But it is impossible to 1 eject tlic CMdeiu'e that it was 
a common piactice in Polo’s age. He repeats the asseUitm that it was 
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the custom at every stage of liis journey through Eastern China ^ though 
pel haps his taking absolutely no notice of the practice of bunal is an 
instance of that imperfect knowledge of strictly Chinese peculiarities 
which has been elsewhere ascribed to him. It is the case, however, that 
the author of the Book of the Estate of the Great Kaan (circa 1330) 
also speaks of cremation as the usual Chinese practice, and that Ibn 
Batuta says positively “ The Chinese are infidels and idolaters, and they 
burn their dead aftei the manner of the Hindus ” This is all the more 
curious, because the Arab Relations of the 9th century say distinctly 
that the Chinese buiy their dead, though they often kept the body long 
(as they do still) before burial j and there is no mistaking the description 
which Conti (15th centuiy) gives of the Chinese mode of sepulture. 
Mendoza, in the i6th century, alludes to no disposal of the dead except 
by buiial, but Semedo in the early part of the 17th says that bodies were 
occasionally burnt, especially in Szechwan. 

And it is very worthy of note that the Chinese envoy to Chinla 
(Kamboja) in 1295, an individual who may have personally known Marco 
Polo, in speaking of the custom prevalent there of exposing the dead, 
adds : There are some, howevei, who burn then dead. These arc all 
descendants of Chinese inmigrantsj^ 

{Doolittle, 190, Dcguignes, I. 69; Cathay, p. 247, 479; Reinaud, 
I. 56 ; India zn XVth Century, p. 23 , Semedo, p. 95 ; Rim. MclAsiat. 
I 128.) 


CHAPTER LXI. 

CONCF.RNlNil TIIR Cm OF CUINVNGIJ, AND THAT OF TaDINFU, AND 

THE Rebellion of Litan. 

CiiiNANGLr is a city of Cathay as you go south, and it 
belongs to tlie Great Kaan ; tlie people are Idolaters, and 
have jiapcr-money. There runs through the city a great 
and wide river, on which a large traffic in silk goods and 
spices and other costly merchandize passes up and down. 

When you travel south from Chinangli for five days, 
you meet everywhere with fine towns and villages, the 
people of which are all Idolaters, and burn their dead, and 
are subject to the Great Kaan, and have paper-money, and 
live by trade and handicrafts, and have all the necessaries of 
life in great abundance. But there is nothing particular to 
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mention on the way till you come, at the end of tliose five 
days, to Tadinpu.’ 

This, you must know, is a ver.y great city, and in old 
times was the seat of a great kingdom; but the Great 
Kaan conquered it by force of arms. Nevertheless it is 
still the noblest city in all those provinces. Inhere are very 
great merchants here, who trade on a great scale, and the 
abundance of silk is something marvellous. They ha\e, 
moreover, most charming gardens abounding with fruit of 
large size. The city of Tadinfu hath also under its rule 
eleven imperial cities of great importance, all of which enjoy 
a large and profitable trade, owing to that immense [iroduce 
of silk.® 

Now, you must know, that in the year of Christ, i'.i73, 
the Great Kaan had sent a certain Baron called Liytan 
Sangon,-* with some 80,000 horse, to this province and city 
to garrison them. And after the said captain had tarried 
there a while, he formed a disloyal and traitorous plot, and 
stirred up the great men of the jtrovince to rebel against 
the Great Kaan. And so they did ; for they broke info 
revolt against their sovereign lord, and refused all obedience 
to him, and made this Liytan, whom their sovereign had 
sent thither for their protection, to be the chief of their 
revolt. 

When the Great Kaan heard thereof he straightway 
despatched two of his Barons, one of whom was called 
Aguix. and the other Mongotay ;* giving them xoo,ooo 
horse and a great force of infantry. But the affair was a 
serious one, for the Barons were mot by the rebel Liytan 
with all those whom he had collected from the jtrovince, 
mustering more than 100,000 horse and a large force of 
foot. Nevertheless in the battle Liytan and his party were 
utterly routed, and the two Barons whom the JCm]xeror hail 
sent won the victory. When the news came to the Great 
Kaan he was right well pleased, and ordered that all the 
chiefs who had rebelled, or excited others to rebel, should 
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be put to a cruel death, but that those of lower rank should 
receive a pardon. And so it was done. The two Barons 
had all the leaders of the enterprise put to a cruel death, 
and all those of lower rank were pardoned. And thence- 
forward they conducted themselves with loyalty towards 
their lord.^ 

'Now having told you all about this affair, let us have 
done with it, and I will tell you of another place that you 
come to in going south, which is called Sinju-matu. 


Note 1 . — There seems to be no solution to the difficulties attaching 
to the account of these two cities (Chinangli and Tadinfu) except that 
the two have been confounded, either by a lapse of memory on the 
traveller’s part or by a misunderstanding on that of Rusticiano. 

The position and name of Chinangli point, as Pauthier has shown, 
to Tsinanfu, the chief city of Shantung. The second city is called 
in the Ci. ^fext and Pauthiefs MSS. Candmfu^ Conduifu, and Ctindinfu^ 
names which it has not been found possible to elucidate. But adopting 
the reading Taduifu of some of the old printed editions (supported by 
the Tiidinlu of Ramusio and the T'amUfu of the Riccardian MS.), 
Pauthier shows that the city now called Ycnchau boie under the Kin the 
name of 'i'AmNdFU, which may fairly thus be recognized. 

It was not however Ycnchau, but T'sinanfn^ which was “ the noblest 
city m all those provinces,” and had been in old times the seat of a 
kingdom,” as well as lecently the scene of the episode of Litan’s rebel- 
lion. Tsinanfu lies in a diicct line 86 miles south of Tsangchau 
{Chaw^Iu)^ near the banks of the Tat’sing-ho, a large river which com- 
municates with the great canal near T’siningchau, and which was, no 
doubt, of gieater importance in Polo’s time than in the last six centuries. 
Vox up neaily to the oiigin of the Mongol power it appears to have 
been one of the mam dischaiges of tbe Hwang-Ho. The recent changes 
in that uver have* again biought its main stream into the same channel, 
and the “ New Yellow River ” passes three or four miles to the north of 
the city, 'r’smanfu has frequently of late been visited by European 
tiavelleis, who repoit it as still a place of importance, with much life and 
bustle, numerous book shops, several fine temples, two mosques, and all 
the furniture of a provincial capital. It has also a Roman Catholic 
Cathedial of Gothic aichitccture. {Williamson^ 1 . 102.) 

Note 2 . — The Chinese annals, more than 2000 yeais b.c., speak of silk 
as an aiticle of tubule fiom Shantung; and evidently it was one of 
the provinces most noted in the Middle Ages for that article. Compaie 
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the quotation in note on next chapter from Friar Ocloiic Ycl the older 
modem accounts speak only of the Wi/d silk of Shantung. ]\Ti, 
Williamson, however, points out that there is an extensive jiiodiu'e from 
the genuine mulbeny silkworm, and anticipates a ^ery important tiade 
in Shantung silk. Silk fabrics aie also largely produced, and some of 
extraordinary quality. {Williamson^ tie, 131.) 

The expressions of Padre IMartmi, in speaking of tlie wild silk of 
Shantung, strongly remind one of the talk of the an<‘icnts about the 
origin of silk, and suggest the possibility that this may not have heen 
mere groundless fancy: “Non in globiim aut OMim diictum, sctl in 
longissimum filum paulatim ex ore eniissum, albi colons, (jiue at I nisi is 
dumisque adhaerentia, aUiue a vento hue illuctpie agitata colligunlur,” 
&c. Compare this with Pliny's “Seres lanitia silvauini nohiles, per 
fusam aqua depectentes frondium canicicm/’ or Clauclian’s stamine, 
quod molli tonclent de btipite Seres, Frondca lanigeue cai pontes vellera 
silvoe j Et longum tenues tractus producit in aiiiimi." 

Note 3. — The title Sangon is, as Pautluer ])oints out, the (’hi nose 
Tsanji^hun, Vi “geneial of division.” John Boll calls an officer bcaiing 
the same title “ Merin Sanguine I susped Tsan^Idiin is Jaii^^Jang 
of Baber. 

Note 4 . — Agul was the name of a distant cousin of Kiililai, who was 
the father of Nayan {siipia^ ch li. and (Icnealogy of the House of 
Chinghiz in Appendix A.) Manoeutai, undei Kuhlai, held the <‘Oin- 
mand of the thud Hazaia (Thousand) of the light wing, in whu'h he 
had succeeded his fiithei Jedi Noyan. Tie was gieatly distinguishetl in 
the invasion of South China under Bayan. {Brd mauds '/hiii/dsr/iin, 
p. 220, 455 j Gauhil^ p. 160) 

Note o. — Tjtan, a Chinese of high mihtaiy ]iositiou and lejmtation 
under the Mongols, in the eaily pait of Kublai’s reign, <*omniande(l tlte 
trooirs m Shantung and the conquered parts of Kiangnnn. In the 
beginning of 1262 he cnniod out a design that he had entc*rtained since 
Kublai's accession, clechued for the Sung Empeior, to whom iu‘ gave up 
several important ])laccs, put detached Mongol ganisons to tiie sword, 
and fortified T’sinnn and Tsingchau Kublai despaU'lied Ihinc’e .Apiche 
and the Crcncral Ssctienche against him. Litan, niter some p.iitLil 
success, was beaten and driven into 4 ”sinan, whudi the Mongols immo 
diately invested. After a blockade of four months, the gaiiison was 
reduced to extremities. Litan, in (lcs])aii, put liis women to death and 
threw himself into a lake adjoining the city; hut he was taken out 
alive and executed. T’singchau then surrendeicd. {Gaitbil^ LPJ-ido ; 
Deinailla^ IX. 298 , jyO/isson, [f 3S1.) 

Pauthier gives gieatei .detail fiom the Chinese Annals, whi( h (amfirin 
the amnesty granted to all but the chiefs of the lebelhon. 

The date m the text is wiong or ( 01 nipt, as is gencially the case. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

Concerning the noble City of Sinjumatu. 

On leaving Tadinfu you travel three days towards the 
south, always finding numbers of noble and populous 
towns and villages flourishing with trade and manufactures. 
There is also abundance of game in the country, and every- 
thing in profusion. 

When you have travelled those three days you come 
to the noble city of Sinjumatu, a rich and fine place, 
with great trade and manufactures. The people are Idola- 
ters and subjects of the Great Kaan, and have paper-money, 
and they have a river which I can assure you brings them 
great gain, and I will tell you about it. 

You see the river in question flows from the south to 
this city of Sinjumatu. And the people of the city have 
divided this larger river in two, making one half of it flow 
east and the other half flow west ; that is to say, the one 
branch flows towards Manzi and the other towards Cathay. 
And It is a fact that the number of vessels at this city is 
what no one would believe without seeing them. The 
quantity of merchandize also which these vessels transport 
to Manzi and Cathay is something marvellous ; and then 
they return loaded with other merchandize, so that the 
amount of goods borne to and fro on those two rivers is 
cjuite astonishing.* 


Note 1 . — Fnar Odoiic, proceeding by water northward to Cam- 
baliic about 1 324-5, says : “ As I travelled by that liver towards the 
cast, and passed many (owns and ciUes, I came to a certain city which 
IS called Sunzumatu, which hath a greater plenty of silk than perhaps 
any ]ilatc on eaith, for when silk is at the dearest you can still have 
40 lbs foi less than eight groats. Theie is in the place, likewise great 
store of meichandise,” &c. When commenting on Odoiic, I was inclined 
to identify this city with Lint’smgchau, but its position with respect to 
the two last cities in Polo’s itinerary renders this inadmissible j and 
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Murray and Pauthiei seem to be right in identifying it with T'sining- 
CHAu. The affix Main {Ma-fcn, a jetty, a jilace of nvei trade) might 
easily attach itself to the name of .such a gieat dciidt of conimcice on 
the canal as Maico here describes, though no Chinese authoiity has 
been produced for its being so styled. The only objection to tlie iden- 
tification with T’simngchau is the difficulty of making thice days’ 
journey of the shoit distance between Yeiichau and that city. 

Polo, according to the route sujiposcd, ooincs fust uixm the auifu’ial 
part of the Gicat Canal heie. The livers Wm and .V.o’ (fiom near 
Yenchau) flowing from the side of Shantung, and sti iking the canal line 
at light angles near T’smmgchau, have been thence divei ted north-west 
and south-east, so as to foim tlie canal j the point of their oiiginal con- 
fluence at Nanwang forming, apparently, the summit level of the canal. 
There is a little confusion in Polo’s account, owing to his desciibing the 
river as coming fiom the south, which, according to his oiienlation, would 
be the side towards Honan. In this respect his wouls would apply 
more accurately to the Wei river at Lint’sing (see jBwtxwJ. Js. sen 3, 
tom. xrv. 194, and /. M C. B. R. A. S., 1866, p. ii ; also the m.a|) 
witli ch. Ixiv.). Duhalde calls T’smingchau “ one of the most consider- 
able cities of tire empiiej” and Nieuholf speaks of its huge tuule and 
population. 


CHAPTER LX 1 1 1 . 

Concerning the Cities of Lrapj and Pijir. 

On leaving the city of Sinju-matu you travel for eiglit 
days toward the south, always coming to great and rich 
towns and villages flourishing with trade and manufactures. 
The people are all subjects of the Great Kaan, use iiaiier- 
money, and burn their dead. At the end of tlio.se eight 
days you come to the city of Linju, in the province of the 
same name of which it is the capital. It is a rich and 
noble city, and the men are good soldiers, natheless they 
carry on great trade and manufacture.s. There i.s great 
abundance of game m both beasts and birds, and all the 
necessaries of life are m profusion. The place stands on 
the river of which I told you above. And they have here 
great numbers of vessels, even greater than those of which 
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I spoke before, and these transport a great amount of costly 
merchandize.* 

So, quitting this province and city of Linju, you travel 
three days more towards the south, constantly finding 
numbers of rich towns and villages. These still belong to 
Cathay; and the people are all Idolaters, burning their 
dead, and using paper-money, that I mean of their Lord 
the Great Kaan, whose subjects they are. This is the finest 
country for game, whether in beasts or birds, that is any- 
wliere to be found, and all the necessaries of life are in 
profusion. 

At the end of those three days you find the city of 
Piju, a great, rich, and noble city, with large trade and 
manufactures, and a great production of silk. This city 
stands at the entrance to the great province of Manzi, and 
there reside at it a great number of merchants who despatch 
carts from this place loaded with great quantities of goods 
to the difieront towns of Manzi. The city brings in a 
great revenue to the Great Kaan.'* 


Note 1 . — Muiray suggests that Lingiu is a place which appears in 
D’Anville’s Maj) of Sh.intung as Lmkhing-y, and in Arrowsmith’s Map of 
t’.hma (also m those of llerghaus and Keith J ohnston) as Luigcfanghim. 
I cannot find it in liiot. 'J’he position assigned to it, however, on the 
west hank of the canal, nearly under Uic 35lh degice of latitude, would 
agiee fuiily with I’olo’s data. 

In any case, I imagine Idngiu (of which, perhaps, Lingin may be 
the con ect reading) to be the Lmzin of Odoric, which he reached in 
travelling by water from the south, before airiviug at Sinjumatu {CatJiay, 

p. 125)- 

Note 2.— There can be no doubt that this is Peichau on the east 
bank of the canal. The abundance of game about heie is noticed by 
Nieuhoff (m Astky, 111 . 
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CHAPTER LXTV. 

Concerning the Ciiy of Siju, and the Great River Cauamor vn. 

Whjbn you leave Piju you travel towards the south for two 
days, through beautiful districts abounding in everything, 
and in which you iind quantities of all kinds of game. At 
the end of those two days you reach the city of Suu, a 
great, rich, and noble city, flourishing with trade and 
manufectures. The people are Idolaters, burn their dead, 
use paper-money, and are subjects of the Great Kaan. '^I'hey 
possess extensive and fertile plains producing abundance 
of wheat and other grain.' But there is nothing else to 
mention, so let us proceed and tell you of the countries 
further on. 

On leaving Siju you ride south for three days, con- 
stantly falling in with fine towns and villages and hamlets 
and farms, with their cultivated lands. I’here is jilenty of 
wheat and other corn, and of game also ; and the jieople 
are all Idolaters and subjects of the Great Kaan. 

At the end of those three days you reach the great 
river Garamoran, which flows hitlier from Prester .lohn's 
country. It is a great river, and more than a mile in widtli, 
and so deep that great ships can navigate it. It abounds 
in fish, and very big ones too. You must know that in this 
river there are some 15,000 vessels, all belonging to the 
Great Kaan, and kept to transport his troops to the Indian 
Isles whenever there may be occasion ; for the sea is only one 
day distant from the place we are speaking of. Anil each 
of these vessels, taking one with another, will require ao 
mariners, and will carry 15 horses with the men belonging to 
them, and their provisions, arms, and equipments." 

Hither and thither, on either bank of the riier, stands 
a town; the one facing the other. The one is called 
CoiGANJiT and the other C'aiju ; the foinier is a large jilace. 
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and the latter a little one. And when you pass this river 
you enter the great province of Manzi. So now I must 
tell you how this province of Manzi was conquered by the 
Great Kaan.^ 

Note 1.— Siju can scarcely be other than Su-fsian {Soofsiti of Keith 
Johnston^s map) as Murray and Pauthier have said The latter states 
that one of the old names of the place was Si-chaii^ which corresponds to 
that given by Marco. Biot does not give this name 

Tlie town stands on the flat alluvial of the Hwang-Ho, and is 
approached by high embanked roads. {Astley, III. 524-5.) 

No’i'ic 2. — We have again arrived on the banks of the Hwang-Ho, 
which was crossed higher up on our traveller’s route to Kaidjang. 

hlo accounts, since China became known to modem Euiope, attribute 
to the I Iwang-Ho the great utility for navigation which Polo here and 
elscwheie asciibcs to it. Indeed, we aie told that its current is so 
ra])ul that its navigation is scarcely practicable, and the only traflic of 
tlie kind that wc hear of is a transport of coal in Shansi for a certain 
distance down stream. This .rapidity also, bringing down vast quantities 
of soil, has so raised the bed that in recent times the tide has not 
entered the river, as it probably did m our traveller’s time, when, as it 
would aiipcar liom his account, seagoing craft used to ascend to the ferry 
noith of Hwainganfu, or theieabouts. Another iiidicaUon of change is 
his statement that the passage just mentioned was only one day’s 
journey fiom the sea, wheieas it is now about 50 miles in a direct 
line. But the river has of late yeais undeigone changes much more 
matciial. 

In the lemotest times of which the Chinese have any recoid, the 
Hwang-IIo discharged its waters into the Gulf of Chihli, by two 
branches, the most northeily of which appeals to have followed the 
present com so of the Pci-ho below Tientsing. In the time of the Shang 
Dynasty (ending n.c. 1078) a branch more southerly than either of the 
above flowed towards l'’sinmg, and combined with the Tsi iiver, which 
floweil by ^'’sinanfu, the same in fact that was till recently called the 
I'a-t’sing. In the time of Confucius we fiist hear of a branch being 
thrown off south-east towards the Hwai flowing noith of Hwaingan, in 
fact towards the embouchuie which oui maps still display as that of the 
Hwang-Ho. But, about the 3rd and 4th cenluiies of our eia, the river 
diRchaiged exclusively by the T’si ; and up to the Mongol age, or neaily 
so, the mass of the waters of this great river continued to flow into the 
(iuir of Cbihh. They then changed their course bodily towards the 
Hwai, and followed that general direction to the sea ; this they had 
adopted before the time of our traveller, and they retained it till a 
very recent peiiod. The mass of Shantung thus fonns a mountainous 
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island nsing out of the vast alluvium of the Hwang-Ho, whose chschaige 
into the sea has alternated between the north and the south of that moun- 
tainous tract {see Map opposite). 

During the reign of the last Mongol empeior, a project was adopted 
for lestoring the Hwang-Ho to its former channel, discharging into the 
Gulf of Chihli ; and discontents connected with this scheme promoted 
the movement for the expulsion of the dynasty (1368). 

A liver whose regimen was liable to such vast changes was necessa- 
rily a constant source of danger, insomuch that the Emperor Kiaking 
in his will speaks of it as having been ‘‘ from the remotest ages China’s 
sorrow,” Some idea of the enormous works maintained for the control 
of the river may be obtained from the following description of their 
character on the north bank, some distance to the west of Kaifungfu : 

‘‘ In a village, apparently bounded by an earthen wall as large as 
that of the Tartar city of Peking, was reached the first of the outwoiks 
elected to resist the Hwang-ho, and on arriving at the top that river 
and the gigantic earthwoiks rendered necessary by its outbieaks liurst 
on the view. On a level with the spot on which I was standing stretched 
a seiies of embankments, each one about 70 feet high, and of bieadtli 
sufficient for four railway trucks to run abreast on them. The mode of 
their arrangement was on this wise • one long bank lan parallel to the 
direction of the stream \ half a mile distant from it lan a similar one , 
these two embankments were then connected by another seiics exai'tly 
similar in size, height, and breadth, and running at light angles to them 
right down to the edge of the water.” 

In 1851 the Hwang-Ho burst its northern embankment neaily 30 
miles east of Kaifungfu ; the floods of the two following years enlaigcd 
the breach ) and m 1853 the liver, after six centuries, resumed the 
ancient diiection of its dischaige into the Gulf of Chihli. Soon after 
leaving its late channel it at present spreads, without defined banks, 
over the very low lands of South-Western Shantung, till it reaches llu* 
Great Canal, and then enters the TaTsing channel, [)assmg noith of 
T’sinan to the sea. The old channel ciossed by Polo in the present 
journey is (luite deseited. The greater part of the bed is tliere culti- 
vated; It is dotted With numerous villages ; and the vast trading town 
of Tsinkiangpu was in 1868 extending so lapidly fiom the southern 
bank that a traveller in that year says he expected that m two years it 
would leach the noithem bank. 

The same change has destroyed the Grand Canal as a navigable 
channel for many iniles south of LmPsmgcliau. {J, /t G, *V., .\XV 1 1 1 . 
294-5; Escayrac dc Lautuie, Man, snr la C/um\ Caf/iay, p. 125; 
Reports of Journeys tn China, &c [by Consuls Alabastei, O.venhain, ixc , 
Pari. Blue Book] 1869, pp. 4-5, 14; Mr, E/ias in J r\g, S., XI.. 
pp. 1 se^g,) 

Note B. — Coiganju will be noticed below. Cai/u does not seem to 
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be traceable, having probably been carried away by the changes in the 
river. But it would seem to have been at the mouth of the canal on the 
north side of the Hwang-Ho, and die name is the same as that given 
below (ch. Ixxii.) to the town {Kwachaii) occupying the corresponding 
position on the Kiang. 

Khatai,’^ says Rashiduddin, “ is bounded on one side by the country 
of Mdchm, which the Chinese call Manzi. ... In the Indian language 
Southern China is called Mabd-chhi, ‘ Great China,’ and hence we 
dciive the word MacJim. The Mongols call the same country Nangiass. 
It IS separated from Khatai by the iiver called Karamoran, which conics 
from the mountains of Tibet and Kashmir, and which is never fordable. 
''Fhe caj^ital of this kingdom is the city of Khingsal^ which is 40 days’ 
journey fioni Khaiibahk.” {Qiiat Rashid, xci.-xciii.) 

]\Ianzi (or Mangi) is a name used for Southern China, or more 
properly for the teriitoiy which constituted the dominion of the Sung 
Dynasty at the time when the Mongols conquered Cathay or Northern 
China from the Kin, not only by Maico, but by Odonc and John 
Marignolli, as well as by the Persian writeis, who, however, nioie com- 
monly call it Mdchhi, I imagine that some confusion between the two 
words led to the appropiiationof the latter name also to Southern China. 
The term Mantzu or Mantze signifies “ Barbarians ” (“ Sons of Bar- 
barians”), and was applied, it is said, by the Northern Chinese to 
their neighbours on the south, whose civilization was of later date.* 
II1C name is now specifically applied to a wild race on the banks of 
the Upper Kiang But it retains its medieval application in Man- 
chuiia, where Mautszi is the name given to the Chinese immigrants, 
and in that use is said to date fiom the time of Kublai (Palladius in 
y. R, G, S., vol. XI JL, p. 154). And Mr, Moule has found the word, 
apparently used m Marco’s exact sense, in a Chinese extract of the 
period, contained in the topography of the famous Lake of Hangchau 
{i/(fra, ch. kxvi.-lxxvn.). 

d'hough both Polo and Rashiduddin call the Karamoran the boundary 
between Cathay and Manzi, it was not so for any great distance, Honan 
belonged essentially to Cathay. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

How TiiH Great Kaan oonoukred the Province of Manzi. 

You must know that there was a king and sovereign lord 
of the great territory of Manzi who was styled Fackur, 

* Magaillans says the Southcnib, in ictmn, called the Noithcins 'T^'ools 

of the Noith”! 
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so great and puissant a prince, that for vastness of wealth 
and number of subjects and extent of dominion, there was 
hardly a greater in all the earth except the Great Kaan 
himself' But the people of his land were anything rather 
than warriors ; all their delight was in women, and nought 
but women ; and so it was above all with the king himself, 
for he took thought of nothing else but women, unless it 
were of charity to the poor. 

In all his dominion there were no horses ; nor were the 
people ever inured to battle or arms, or military service of 
any kind. Yet the province of Manzi is very strong by 
nature, and all the cities are encompassed by sheets of 
water of great depth, and more than an arblast-shot in 
width; so that the country never would have been lost, 
had the people but been soldiers. But that is just what 
they were not ; so lost it was." 

Now it came to pass, in the year of Christ’s incarnation, 
12,68, that the Great Kaan, the same that now rcigneth, 
despatched thither a Baron of his whose name was Baya.n 
Chincsan, which is as much as to say “ Bayan Hundred- 
Eyes.” And you must know that the King of Manzi had 
found in his horoscope that he never should lose his king- 
dom except through a man that had an hundred eyes ; so 
he held himself assured in his position, for he could not 
believe that any man in existence could have an hundred 
eyes. There, however, he deluded himself, in his ignorance 
of the name of Bayan.^ 

This Bayan had an immense force of horse and foot 
entrusted to him by the Great Kaan, and with these he 
entered Manzi, and he had also a great number of boats to 
carry both horse and foot when need should be. And 
when he, with all his host, entered the territory of Manzi 
and arrived at this city of Coiganju — ^whither we now are 
got, and of which we shall speak presently — he summoned 
the people thereof to surrender to the Great Kaan; but 
this they flatly refused. On this Bayan went on to another 
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city, with the same result, and then still went forward; 
acting thus because he was aware that the Great Kaan was 
despatching another great host to follow him up.''- 

What shall I say then ? He advanced to five cities in 
succession, but got possession of none of them ; for he did 
not wish to engage in besieging them, and they would not 
give themselves up. But when he came to the sixth city 
he took that by storm, and so with a second, and a third, 
and a fourth, until he had taken twelve cities in succession. 
And when he had taken all these he advanced straight 
against the capital city of the kingdom, which was called 
Kinsav, and which was the residence of the King and 
Queen. 

And when the King beheld Bayan coming with all his 
host, he was in great dismay, as one unused to see such 
sights. So he and a great company of his people got on 
board a thousand ships and fled to the islands of the Ocean 
Sea, whilst the Queen who remained behind in the city 
took all measures in her power for its defence, like a valiant 
lady. 

Now it came to pass that the Queen asked what was 
the name of the captain of the host, and they told her 
that it was Bayan Hundred-Eyes. So when she wist that 
he was styled Hundred-Eyes, she called to mind how their 
astrologers had foretold that a man of an hundred eyes 
should strip them of the kingdom.^ Wherefore she gave 
herself up to Bayan, and surrendered to him the whole 
kingdom and all the other cities and fortresses, so that no 
resistance was made. And in sooth this was a goodly con- 
quest, for there was no realm on earth half so wealthy.® 
The amount that the King used to expend was perfectly 
marvellous ; and as an example I will tell you somewhat 
of his liberal acts. 

In those provinces they are wont to expose their new- 
born babes ; I speak of the poor, who have not the means 
of bringing them up. But the King used to have all those 
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foundlings taken charge and had note made of the 
signs and planets under which each was born, and then put 
them out to nurse about the country. And when any rich 
man was childless he would go to the King and obtain from 
him as many of these children as he desired. Or, when the 
children grew up, the King would make up marriages 
among them, and provide for the couples from his own 
purse. In this manner he used to provide for some 2,0,000 
boys and girls every year.' 

I will tell you another thing this King used to do. If 
he was taking a ride through the city and chanced to see 
a house that was very small and poor standing among 
other houses that were fine and large, he would ask why 
it was so, and they would tell him it belonged to' a poor 
man who had not the means to enlarge it. Then the King 
would himself supply the means. And thus it came to 
pass that in all the capital of the kingdom of Manzi, 
Kinsay by name, you should not see any but fine houses. 

This King used to be waited on by more than a thou- 
sand young gentlemen and ladies, all clothed in the richest 
fashion. And he ruled his realm with such justice that no 
malefactors were to be found therein. The city in fact 
was so secure that no man closed his doors at night, not 
even in houses and shops that were full of all sorts of rich 
merchandize. No one could do justice in the telling to 
the great riches of that country, and to the good disposi- 
tion of the people. Now that I have told you about the 
kingdom, I will go back to the Queen. 

You must know that she was conducted to the Great 
Kaan, who gave her an honourable reception, and caused 
her to be served with all state, like a great lady as she was. 
But as for the King her husband, he never more did quit 
the isles of the sea to which he had fled, but died there. 
So leave we him and his wife and all their concerns, and 
let us return to our story, and go on regularly with our 
account of the great province of Manzi and of the manners 
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and customs of its people. And, to begin at the beginning, 
we must go back to the city of Coiganju, from which we 
digressed to tell you about the conquest of Manzi. 


Note 1. — Faglifih- or BtrgMi/ryvas a title applied by old Peisian 
and Arabic writers to the Emperor of China, much in the way that we 
used to speak of the Great Mogttl^ and our fathers of the Sophy, It is, 
as Neumann points out, an old Persian translation of the Chinese title 
Tiahfsc^ “ Son of Heaven BagJi-Pftr = “ The Son of the Divinity,’^ 
as Sapor or SJidJhPiir — The Son of the King.’^ Faghfur seems to 
have been used as a proper name in Tuikestan (see Baber, 423), 

There is a word, Takfiir, applied similarly by the Mahomedans to 
the Greek emperois of both Byzantium and Trebizond (and also to the 
Kings of Cilician Armenia), which was perhaps adopted as a jingling 
match to the fonner teim ; Faghfur, the great infidel king in the East; 
Takfur, the gieat infidel king in the West Deficmeiy says this is 
Armenian, Tagavor, “a king” (/. B,, II. 393, 427.) 

Note 2 . — Nevertheless the history of the conquest shows instances 
of extraoidinary courage and self-devotion on the part of Chinese 
officers, especially in the defence of foitresses — viitues often shown in 
like degree, under like ciicumstances, by the same class, in the modern 
history of China. 

Note 3 . — Bayan (signifying ‘‘great” or “noble”) ib a name of very 
old renown among the Nomad nations, for we find it as that of the 
Khagan of the Avars in the 6th century. The present Bayan, Kublafs 
most fiimous lieutenant, was of princely birth, in the Mongol tribe called 
Barm. In his youth he served in the West of Asia under Hulaku. 
According to Rashiduddin, about 1265 he was sent to Cathay with 
certain ambassadors of the Kaan’s who were returning thither. He was 
received with great distinction by Kublai, who was greatly taken with 
his prepossessing appearance and ability, and a command was assigned 
him. In 1273, after the capture of Siang-Yang {lafra^ chap Ixx.), the 
Kaan named him to the chief command m the provsecutiou of the war 
against the Sung dynasty. Whilst Bayan was in the full tide of success, 
Kublai, alanned by the ravages of Kaidu on the Mongolian frontier, 
recalled him to take the command there, but, on the general’s remon- 
strance, he gave way, and made him a nimister of state (Chingsiang). 
The essential part of his task was completed by the surrender of the 
capital King-szc (Linggan, now Hangchaii) to his aims in the beginning 
of 1276. He was then recalled to com t, and immediately despatched 
to Mongolia, where he continued in command for 17 years, his great 
business being to keep down the restless Kaidu. 
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In 1293, enemies tried to poison the emperoPs ear agaimst Bayan, 
and they seemed to have succeeded ; for Kublai despatched his heir, 
the Prince Teimui, to supersede him in the frontier command. Bayan 
beat Kaidu once more, and tlien made over his command with character- 
istic dignity. On his arnval at court, Kublai leceived him with the 
gieatest honour, and named him chief minister of state and commandant 
of his guards and the troops about Cambaluc. The emperor died m 
the beginning of the next year (1294), and Bayan’s high position enabled 
him to take decisive measures for preserving order, and maintaining 
Kublaf s disposition of the succession. Bayan was raised to still higher 
dignities, but died at the age of 59, within less than a year of the master 
whom he had served so well for 30 years (about January, 1295). After 
his death, according to the peculiar Chinese fashion, he received yet 
further accessions of dignity. 

The language of Chinese historians in speaking of this great man is 
thus rendered by Demailla ; it is a noble eulogy of a Tartar warrior : — 
He was endowed with a lofty genius, and possessed in the highest 
measure the art of handling great bodies of troops. When he marched 
against the Sung, he directed the movements of 200,000 men with as 
much ease and coolness as if there had been but one man under his 
orders. All his officers looked up to him as a prodigy ; and having 
absolute trust in his capacity, they obeyed him with entire submission. 
Nobody knew bettei how to deal with soldiers, or to moderate their 
ardour when it earned them too far. He was never seen sad except 
when forced to shed blood, for he was sparing even of the blood of his 
enemy. . . . His modesty was not inferior to his ability. ... He 
would attribute all the honour to the conduct of his officers, and he 
was ever ready to extol their smallest feats. He merited the praises of 
Chinese as well as Mongols, and both nations long regretted the loss 
of this great man.” Demailla gives a different account from Rashidud- 
din and Gaubil, of the manner in which Bayan first entered the Kaan's 
service. {GauMl, 145, 159, 169, 179, 183, 221, 223-4; Erdmaiin^ 
222-3; IX. 335, 458, 461-3.) 

Note 4. — As regards Bayan personally, and the main body under 
his command, this seems to be incorrect His advance took place from 
Siangyang along the lines of the Han River and of the Great Kiang. 
Another force indeed marched direct upon Yangchau, and theiefore 
probably by Hwamganchau {irifra^ p. 135) ; and it is noted that Bayan's 
orders to the generals of this foice were to spare bloodshed. {Ganbil, 
159 ; D'O/isson, IL 398.) 

Note 5. — So in our own age ran the Hindu piophecy that Bhartpiir 
should never fall till there came a great alligator against it ; and when 
It fell to the English assault, the Brahmans found that the name of the 
leadei was Combermere = Ktimhir-Mh\ the Crocodile Lord * 
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** Be those jugglmg fiends no moie believed 

That paltei with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the woid of inonuse to oiii eai 
And bieak it to oui hope ’ ’’ 

It would seem from the expression, both in Pauthier’s text and in the 
G. T., as if Polo intended to say that Chinesan (Cinqsan) meant One 
Hundred Eyes and if so we could have no stronger proof of his 
ignorance of Cliinese. It is Fe-ycn^ the Chinese foim of Bayan^ that 
means, or rather may be punningly rendered, “ One Hundred Eyes.” 
Chmesan, />., CJiifigsuviy;^ was the title of the superior ministers of state 
at Khanbaligh, as we have alieady seen. The title occurs pretty fre- 
quently in the Persian histoiies of the Mongols, and frequently as a 
Mongol title in Sanang Setzen. We find it also disguised as Chyatuam 
in a letter from certain Christian nobles at Khanbaligh, which Wadding 
quotes from the Papal archives (see Cathay^ l)p. 314-15). 

But it is right to observe that in the Ramusian version the mistrans- 
lation which we have noticed is not so indubitable: “Volendo sapere 
come avea nome il Capitano nemico, le fu detto, C/imsa??ibaian^ cio^ 
CeiifoccJiir 

A kind of corroboration of Marco’s story, but givinga different form 
to the pun, has been found by Mr. W. F. Mayers, of the Diplomatic 
Department in China, in a Chinese compilation dating from the latter 
part of tlie 14th century. Under the heading, “ A Kmig-nan Prophecy 
this book states that prior to the fall of the Sung a prediction ran 
through Kiang-nan : “ If Kiang-nan fall, a hundred wild geese {Pt-yen) 
will make their appearance.” This, it is added, was not understood till 
the generalissimo Peyen Chmgsiang made his appearance on the scene. 
“ Punning prophecies of this kind are so common in Chinese history, 
that the above is only worth noticing in connexion with Marco’s Polo’s 
story.” {N, and Q. Chma and Japan^ vol. li. p. 162.) 

But I should suppose that the Pei&ian historian Wassdf had also 
heard a bungled version of the same story, which he tells m a pointless 
manner of the fortress of Smdftir (evidently a clencal errpr for Samifu^ 
see below, chap. Ixx.) ; “ Payan ordered this fortress to be assaulted. 
The gamson had heard how the capital of China had fallen, and the 
army of Payan was drawing near. The commandant was an experienced 
veteian who had tasted all the sweets and bitters of fortune, and had 
borne the day’s heat and the night’s cold , he had, as the saw goes, 
milked the world’s cow diy. So he sent word to Payan : ‘ In my youth 
(here we abridge Wassdfs rigmarole) I heard my father tell that this 
fortress should be taken by a man called Payan^ and that all fencing 
and trenching, fighting and smiting, would be of no avail. You need 
not, therefore, bring an aimy hither; we give m; we surrender the 
fortress and all that is therein.’ So they opened the gates and came 
down.” (IVassdf^ Hammer’s ed., p. 41.) 

Note G. — Theie continues in this narrative, with a general truth as 
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to the couise of events, a gi eater amount of eiror as to particulais than 
we should have expected. The Sung Emperor Tutsong, a debauched 
and effeminate prince, to whom Polo seems to refer, had died m 1274, 
leaving young childien only. Chaohien, the second son, a boy of four 
years of age, was put on the throne, with his grandmother Siechi as 
regent. The appioach of Bayan caused the gieatest alarm ; the Sung 
Couit made humble propositions, but they were not listened to. The 
brothers of the young empeior were sent off by sea into the southern 
provinces ; the empress regent was also pressed to make her escape 
with the young emperor, but, after consenting, she changed her mind and 
would not move. The Mongols arrived before King-szd, and the empress 
sent the great seal of the empire to Bayan. He entered the city without 
resistance in the third month (say April), 1276, liding at the head of his 
whole staff with the standard of the general-in-chief before him. It is 
remarked that he went to look at the tide m the river Tsien Tang, 
which is noted for its bore. He declined to meet the regent and her 
grandson, pleading that he was ignorant of the etiquettes proper to such 
an interview. Befoie his entrance Bayan had nominated a joint com- 
mission of Mongol and Chinese officers to the government of the city, 
and appointed a committee to take chaige of all the public documents, 
maps, diawings, recoids of courts, and seals of all public offices, and to 
plant sentinels at necessary points. The emperor, his mother, and 
the rest of the Sung princes and princesses, were despatched to the 
Mongol capital. A desperate attempt was made, at Kwachau (infra^ 
chap. Ixxii ), to recapture the young emperor, but it failed. On their 
amval at Tatu, Kublai’s chief queen, Jamui Khatun, treated them with 
delicate consideration. This amiable lady, on being shown the spoils 
that came from Linggan, only wept, and said to her husband, “ So also 
shall it be with the Mongol empire one day !” The eldest of the two 
boys who had escaped was proclaimed emperor by his adherents at 
Fuchau, in Fokien, but they were speedily dnven from that province 
(where the local histones, as Mr. G. Phillips informs me, preserve 
traces of their adventures in the Islands of Amoy Harbour), and the 
young emperor died on a desert island off the Canton coast m 1278. 
His younger brother took his place, but a battle in the beginning 
of 1279 finally extinguished these efforts of the expiring dynasty, and the 
minister jumped with his young lord into the sea. It is curious that 
Rashiduddm, with all his opportunities of knowledge, writing at least 20 
years later, was not aware of this, for he speaks of the Pnnee of Manzi 
as still a fugitive m the forests between Zayton and Canton. {Gaubil ; 
nOhsson, Demailla, Cathay^ p. 272.) 

There is a cuiious account in the Lettres Edifiantcs (xxiv. 
45, seqq) by P. Parremn of a kind of Panah caste at Shaohmg 
(see ch. Ixxix. note 1), who were popularly believed to be the de- 
scendants of the great lords of the Sung Court, condemned to that 
degiaded condition for obstinately resisting the Mongols. Another 
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notice, however, makes the degraded body rebels against the Sung 
{Mihic, p. 218). 

Note 7 . — There is much about the exposure^ of children, and about 
Chinese foundling hospitals, in the Leftres iLdifiantes^ especially in 
Eecueil xv. 83, segq. It is there stated that frequently a person not in 
circumstances to pay for a wife for his son, would visit the foundling 
hospital to seek one. The childless lich also would sometimes get 
children there to pass off as their own , ^2!//(:2^/6v/cliildien being excluded 
from certain valuable piivileges. 

Mr. Milne {Lifi China) ^ and again Mr. Medhurst {Foreigner m 

Far Cai/iay), have disci edited the gieat pievalence of infant exposuie in 
China; but since the last woik was published, 1 have seen the translation 
of a recent strong remonstrance against the practice by a Chinese 
writer, which certainly implied that it was very prevalent in the writer’s 
own province. Unfortunately, 1 have lost the reference. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

CuNCERNINCi THE CiTY OF CoiOANJU. 

CoiGANJU is, as I have told you already, a very large city 
standing at the entrance to Manzi. The people are Idolaters 
and burn their dead, and are subject to the Great Kaan. 
They have a vast amount of shipping, as I mentioned before 
in speaking of the River Caramoran. And an immense 
quantity of merchandize comes hitlier, for the city is the 
seat of government for this part of the country. Owing to 
its being on the river, many cities send their produce thither 
to be again thence distributed in every direction. A great 
amount of salt also is made here, furnishing some forty 
other cities with that article, and bringing in a large revenue 
to the Great Kaan.' 


Note 1. — Coiganju is Hwai-ngan-ciiau, now -Fii^ on tlie canal, 
some miles south of the channel of the Hwang-Ho ; but aiiparcntly 
m Polo’s time the grSat river passed close to it. Indeed, the city takes 
Its name from the river Hwai^ into which the Hwang-Ho sent a branch 
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when first seeking a discharge south of Shantung. The city extends 
for about thiee miles along the canal and much below its level. 

The head-quarters of the salt manufacture of Hwaingan is a place 
called Yen clung (“ Salt-Town ”) some distance to the S. of the foimer 
city (Pauthter). 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

Of the Cities of Paukin and Cayu. 

When you leave Coiganju you ride south-east for a day 
along a causeway laid with fine stone, which you find 
at this entrance to Manzi. On either hand there is a great 
expanse of water, so that you cannot enter the province 
except along this causeway. At the end of the day’s 
journey you reach the fine city of Paukin. The people 
are Idolaters, burn their dead, are subject to the Great 
Kaan, and use paper-money. They live by trade and 
manufactures and have great abundance of silk, whereof 
they weave a great variety of fine stulFs of silk and gold. 
Of all the necessaries of life there is great store. 

When you leave Paukin you ride another day to 
the south-east, and then you arrive at the city of Cayu. 
The people are Idolaters (and so forth). They live by 
trade and manufactures and have great store of all neces- 
saries, including fish in great abundance. There is also 
much game, both beast and bird, insomuch that for a 
Venice groat you can have three good pheasants.' 


Note 1. — Paukin is PAO-YNG-Hien ; Cajru is KAO-vu-chau, both 
cities on the east side of the canal At Kao-yu, the country east of the 
canal lies some 20 feet below the canal level , so low indeed that tlie 
walls of the city are not visible from the further bank of the canal. To 
the west is the Kao-yu Lake, one of the expanses of water spoken of by 
Marco, and which thieatens gieat danger to tlie low countiy on the east 
(see Alabaster's Journey in Consular Reports above quoted, p. 5). 
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There is a fine drawing of Pao-yng, by Alexander, in the Staunton 
collection, British Museum. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Of the Cities of Tiju, Tinju, and Yanju. 

When you leave Cayu, you ride another day to the south- 
east through a constant succession of villages and fields and 
fine farms until you come to Tuu, which is a city of no 
great size but abounding in everything. The people are 
Idolaters (and so forth). There is a great amount of trade, 
and they have many vessels. And you must know that on 
your left hand, that is towards the east, and three days’ 
journey distant, is the Ocean Sea. At every place between 
the sea 'and the city salt is made in great quantities. And 
there is a rich and noble city called Tinju, at which there 
is produced salt enough to supply the whole province, 
and I can tell you it brings the Great Kaan an incredible 
revenue. The people are Idolaters and subject to the Kaan. 
Let us quit this, however, and go back to Tiju.* 

Again, leaving Tiju, you ride another day towards the 
south-east, and at the end of your journey you arrive at 
the very great and noble city of Yanju, which has seven- 
and-twenty other wealthy cities under its administration ; 
so that this Yanju is, you see, a city of great importance.® 
It is the seat of one of the Great Kaan’s Twelve Barons, 
for it has been chosen to be one of the Twelve Sin^s. 
The people are Idolaters and use paper-money, and are 
subject to the Great Kaan. And Messer Marco Polo 
himself, of whom this book speaks, did govern this city 
for three full years, by the order of the Great Kaan.^ The 
people live by trade and manufactures, for a great amount 
of harness for knights and men-at-arms is made there. 
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And 111 this city and its neighbourhood a large number 
of troops are stationed by the Kaan’s orders. 

There is no more to say about it. So now I will tell 
you about two great provinces of Manzi which lie towards 
the west. And first of that called Nanghin. 

Note 1. — Though the text would lead us to look for Tijii on the 
direct line between Kaoyu and Yanigchau, and like them on the canal 
bank (indeed one MS., C. of Pautluer, specifies its standing on the same 
river as the cities already passed, />., on the canal), we seem constrained 
to admit the general opinion that this is Tai-chau, a town lying some 
five-and-twenty miles at least to the eastward of the canal, but apparently 
connected with it by a navigable channel. 

Tinju or Chmju (for both the G. T. and Ramusio read Cingid) 
cannot be identified with certainty. But I should tlimk it likely, fiom 
Polo’s “geographical style,” that when he spoke of the sea as three days 
distant he had this city m view, and that it is probably Tung-chau near 
the northern shore of the estuary of the Yangtse, which might be fairly 
descnbed as three days from Tai-chau. Mr. Eangsmill identifies it with 
Ichm-hien, the gieat port on the Kiang for the export of the Yangchau 
salt. This is possible ; but Ichin lies west of the canal, aiid though 
the form Chinju would really represent Ichin as then named, such a 
position seems scaicely compatible with the way, vague as it is, in which 
Tmju or Chinju is introduced. Moreover, we shall see that Ichin is 
spoken of hereafter. {Kwgsmill in N, and Q. Ch. mid Japan^ I. 53.) 

Note 2. — Happily, there is no doubt that this is Yang-chau, one of 
the oldest and most famous great alies of China. Some five-and-thirty 
years after Polo’s departure from China, Friai Odonc found at this city 
a House of his own Order (Fianciscans), and three Nestoiian chuiches. 
The city also appears in the Catalan Map as langio, Yangchau sufieied 
greatly in the Taeping rebellion, but its position is an “ obligatory 
point” for commerce, and it appears to be rapidly recoyeiing its pros- 
perity. It is tlie head-quarters of the salt manufacture, and it is also now 
noted for a great manufacture of sweetmeats (see Alabaster's Report^ as 
above, p. 6). 

Note 3 — What I have rendered “ Twelve Smgs ” is in the G. T. 
“ douze sajcs^' and in Pauthier’s text sieges P It seems to me a leason- 
able conclusion that the original woid was Sings (see I. 418, supra ) , 
anyhow that was the propei term for the thing meant. 

In his note on this chapter, Pauthier produces evidence that Yang- 
chau was the seat of a Lu or circuit ^ from 1277, and also of a Sing or 

* The Lu 01 Cncuit was an admimbtiative division undci the Mongols, mtei- 
mcdiate between the Sui^ and the Fu, 01 de|>aitment Theie weie 185 lu in all 
China undei Kublai {Pauth. 333) 
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government-general, but only for the first year after the conquest, viz., 
1276-77, and he seems (for his argument is obscuie) to make from this 
the unieasonable deduction that at this period Kublai placed Marco 
Polo — who could not be more than 23 years of age, and had been but 
two years in Cathay — m charge either of the geneial government, or of 
an impoitant distiict government in the most important province of the 
empire. 

In a later note M. Pauthier speaks of 1284 as the date at which the 
Shigof the piovmce of Kiang-che was tiansferred from Yangchau to 
Hangchau ; this is probably to be taken as a correction of the former 
citations, and it better justifies Polo’s statement {Pauthier^ pp. 467, 492). 

I do not think that we are to legaid Marco as having held at any 
time the impoitant post of Governor-general of Kiang-ch<$. The ex- 
pressions in the G. T. are : Meser Marc Pol mcismc^ cclin de cui tratc 
cestc livre^ seingncimc ceste ale pour trois anzP Pauthier’s MS. A. appears 
to read : Et of sdgueuric Marc Pol^ en ceste cifc^ trois ansP These 
expressions probably point to the government of the Lu or ciicuit of 
Yangchau, just as we find m chapter Ixxiii. another Christian, Mar 
Sarghis, mentioned as Governor of Chinkiang-fu for the same term of 
years, that city being also the head of a Ln. It is remarkable that in 
Pauthier’s MS. C., which often contains readings of peculiar value, tlie 
passage luns (and also m the Bern MS.) : “ Et si votes dy que ledit 
Messire Marc Pol, cellui meismc de qui nos ire livre parlc^ sdjourna m ceste 
cit^ de Janguy lii ans accompli::^ par le covimandcmeni du Gra 7 it Kaan^ 
in which the nature of his employment is not indicated at all (though 
sejoiirna may be an error for seigneura). The impression of his having 
been Governor-general is mainly due to the Ramusian version, which 
says distinctly indeed that M. Marco Polo di conimissionc del Gran 
Can d ehbe d gov er no tre anni continui in luogo di un dei detti Baroni,” 
but It IS very probable that this is a gloss of the translator. I should 
conjectuie his rule at Yangchau to have been between 1282, when we 
know he was at the capital (vol i. p. 408), and 1287-8, when he must 
have gone on his fiist expedition to the Indian Seas. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Concerning the City of Nanohin. 

Nanghin is a very noble Province towards the west. The 
people are Idolaters (and so forth) and live by trade and 
manufactures. They have silk in great abundance, and 
they weave many line tissues of silk and gold. They have 
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all sorts of corn and victuals very cheap^ for the province 
is a most productive one. Game also is abundant, and 
lions too are found there. The merchants are great and 
opulent, and the Emperor draws a large revenue from 
them, in the shape of duties on the goods which they 
buy and sell.^ 

And now I will tell you of the very noble city of 
Saianfu, which well deserves a place in our book, for there 
is a matter of great moment to tell about it. 


Note 1. — The name and direction from Yangcliau are probably suffi- 
cient to indicate (as Pauthier has said) that this is Nganking on the 
the Kiang, capital of the modem province of Ngan-hwai. The more 
celebrated city of Nanking did not bear that name in our travellei’s 
time. 

Nganking, when recovered from the Taiping in i86i, was the scene 
of a frightful massacie by the Imperialists. They are said to have left 
neither man, woman, nor child alive in the unfortunate city. {Blakiston^ 

P- SS-) 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Concerning the very noele City of Saianfu, and how its 
Capture was effected. 

Saianfu is a very great and noble city, and it rules over 
twelve other large and rich cities, and is itself a seat of 
great trade and manufacture. The people are Idolaters 
(and so forth). They have much silk, from which they 
weave fine silken stuffs ; they have also a quantity of game, 
and in short the city abounds in all that it behoves a noble 
city to possess. 

Now you must know that tiiis city held out against the 
Great Kaan for three years after the rest of Manzi had 
surrendered. The Great Kaan’s troops made incessant 
attempts to take it, but they could not succeed because 
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of the great and deep waters that were round about it, so 
that they could approach from one side only, which was 
the north. And I tell you they never would have taken it, 
but for a circumstance that I am going to relate. 

You must know that when the Great Kaan’s host had 
lain three years before the city without being able to take 
it, they were greatly chafed thereat. Then Messer Nicolo 
Polo and Messer MafFeo and Messer Maico said: “We 
could find you a way of forcing the city to surrender 
speedily ; ” whereupon those of the army replied, that they 
would be right glad to know how that should be. All this 
talk took place in the presence of the Great Kaan. For 
messengers had been despatched from the camp to tell 
him that there was no taking the city by blockade, for it 
continually received supplies of victual from those sides 
which they were unable to invest; and the Great Kaan 
had sent back word that take it they must, and find a way 
how. Then spoke up the two brothers and Messer Marco 
the son, and said : “ Great Prince, we have with us among 
our followers men who are able to construct mangonels 
which shall cast such great stones that the garrison will 
never be able to stand them, but will surrender inconti- 
nently, as soon as the mangonels or trebuchets shall have 
shot into the town.” ' 

The Kaan bade them with all his heart have such man- 
gonels made as speedily as possible. Now Messer Nicolo 
and his brother and his son immediately caused timber to 
be brought, as much as they desired, and fit for the work 
in hand. And they had two men among their followers, 
a German and a Nestorian Christian, who were masters of 
that business, and these they directed to construct two or 
three mangonels capable of casting stones of 300 lbs. 
weight. Accordingly they made three fine mangonels, 
each of which cast stones of 300 lbs. weight and more.'-' 
And when they were complete and ready for use, the 
Emperor and the others were greatly pleased to see them, 
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and caused several stones to be shot in their presence ; 
whereat they marvelled greatly and greatly praised the 
work. And the Kaan ordered that the engines should 
be carried to his army which was at the leaguer of 
Saianfu.^ 

And when the engines were got to the camp they were 
forthwith set up, to the great admiration of the Tartars. 
And what shall I tell you ? When the engines were set up 
and put in gear, u stone was shot from each of them into 
the town. These took effect among the buildings, crashing 
and smashing through everything with huge din and com- 
motion. And when the townspeople witnessed rhis new 
and strange visitation they were so astonished and dismayed 
that they wist not what to do or say. They took counsel 
together, but no counsel could be suggested how to escape 
from these engines, for the thing seemed to them to be 
done by sorcery. They declared that they were all dead 
men if they yielded not, so they determined to surrender 
on such conditions as they could get."* Wherefore they 
straightway sent word to the commander of the army that 
they were ready to surrender on the same terms as the 
other cities of the province had done, and to become the 
subjects of the Great Kaan; and to this the captain of 
the host consented. 

So the men of the city surrendered, and were received 
to terms ; and this all came about through the exertions of 
Messer Nicolo, and Messer Maffeo, and Messer Marco ; 
and it was no small matter. For this city and province is 
one of the best that the Great Kaan possesses, and brings 
him in great revenues.® 


Note 1 . — Pauthier’s MS C. here says : “ When the Gieat Kaan, 

and the Barons about him, and the messengers from the camp 

heard this, they all marvelled greatly ; for I tell you that in all those 
parts they know nothing of mangonels or trebu diets , and they wcie so 
far from being accustomed to employ them in tlieii wars that they had 
never even seen them, nor knew what they weie ” The MS. in question 
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has m this narrative several statements peculiar to itself,^ as indeed it 
has in variouc other passages of the book ; and these often look very 
like the result of revision by Polo himself. Yet I have not intioduced 
the words just quoted into our text, because they aie, as we shall see 
presently, notoriously contrary to fact 

Note 2. — The same MS. has here a passage which I am unable to 
understand. After the words “ 300 lbs. and more,'' it goes on : Et la 
veoit Ten voler moult loing, desquelles pierres U en y avoit de lx 
7-oiites qtd taut inojitoit Vmic conwie Vautir^' The Bern has the same. 

Note 3 . — I propose heie to enter into some detailed explanation 
regarding the military engines that were m use in the Middle Ages.f 
None of these depended foi their motive force on torsion like the chief 
engines used in classic limes. However numerous the names applied 
to them, with reference to minor variations in constuiction or diffeiences 
in power, they may all be reduced to two classes, viz., ^a^reat slinks and 
great avssbows. And this is equally tiue of all the three great branches 
of medieval civilization — European, Saracenic, and Chinese. To the 
first class belonged the Trebiichet and Mangonel ; to the second, the 
Winch-AiMasf (Arbalfite h. I'our), Sjirtngold, &c. 

Whatever the ancient Bahsta may have been, the word in medieval 
r.atin seems always to mean some kind of crossbow. The heavier 
crossbows wcie wound up by various aids such as winches, ratchets, &c. 
^Iliey discharged stone shot, leaden bullets, and short, sijuare-shafted 
arrows called quarrels^ and these with such force we are told as to pierce 
a six-inch post (?). But they were woiked so slowly in the field that they 
weie no match for the long-bow, which shot five or six times to their 
once. The gieat machines of this kind were made of wood, of steel, 
and very frequently of horn and the bow was sometimes more than 
30 feet in length. Dufoui calculates that such a machine could shoot 
an arrow of half a kilogram in weight to a distance of about 860 yards. 

The Trebuthet consisted of a long tapering shaft or beam, pivoted at 


* And to the licin MS. which seems to be a copy of it, as is also T think (m 
substance) the Bodleian. 

t III this note I am paiticularly iiulelited to the loseaichcs of the Kmp. Nap< deon 
1 1 r. on this subject (lUutii's sur le ct Paiwuir de tAi ttllcne , 1851). 

X Thus Joinville mentions the jouiney of Jehauli Kimin the king’s aitillenst, fiom 
Acie to Damascus, athetcr ituutw et ^tus pou> fane aiOate\tres — to buy horns and 
glue to make crossbows withal (p 134) 

In the final defence of Acre (1291) we heai of bahstae hipedate^ (with a foiked 
lest’) and otlicis rerii^iii/iate^s (tiavcising on a pivot’) that shot 3 ([uaiiels at once, and 
with such foice as to stitc/i the Saiactuis to then buckleis — titifi clypen comutos tnter- 
fece) ant 

The crossbow, though appaieiitly indigenous aim mg various tubes of Indo-China, 
seems to have been a new intioductiou 111 Kuiopean wrifaie in the 12th centuiy 
William of liiittany 111 a ]>ocm called the JVid/ppi\, s[)eaking of the eaily days of 
Thilip Augustus, savs • - 
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a short distance from the butt end on a pair of strong pyramidal trestles. 
At the other end of the shaft a sling was apphed, one cord of which was 
firmly attached by a ring, whilst the other hung m a loop over an iron 
hook which formed the extremity of the shaft. The power employed to 
discharge the sling was either the strength of a number of men, applied 
to lopes which were attached to the short end of the shaft or lever, or 
the weight of a heavy counteipoise hung from the same, and suddenly 
released. 

Supposing the latter force to be employed, the long end of the 
shaft was drawn down by a windlass ; the sling was laid forward in a 
wooden trough provided for it, and charged with the shot. The coun- 
terpoise was, of course, now aloft, and was so maintained by a detent 
provided with a trigger. On pulling this, the counteipoise falls and the 
shaft flies upwards drawing the sling. When a certain point is reached 
the loop end of the sling releases itself from the hook, and the sling flies 
abroad whilst the shot is projected in its parabolic flight.* To secure 
the most favourable result the shot should have acquired its maYim u p-. 
velocity, and should escape at an angle of about 45°. The attainment 
of this required certain proportions between the different dimensions of 
the machine and the weight of the shot, for which, doubtless, traditional 
lules of thumb existed among the medieval engineers. 

The ordinary shot consisted of stones carefully rounded. But for 
these were substituted on occasion rough stones with fuses attached,t 
pieces of red-hot iron, pots of fused metal, or casks full of Greek fire or 
of foul matter to coirupt the air of the besieged place. Thus carrion 
was shot into Negropont from such engines by Mahomed II. The Car- 
dinal Octavian besieging Modena in 1249, slings a dead ass into the 
town. Froissart several times mentions such measures, as at the siege 
of Thin I’EvSque on the Scheldt in 1340, when “ the besiegers by their 
engines flung dead horses and other carnon into the castle to poison 
the garrison by their smell.” In at least one instance the same author 
tells how a living man, an unlucky messenger from the Castle of 

“ Fxancigenis nostiis illis ignota diebus 
Res eiat omnmo quid balistaims arcus, 

* Quid bahsta foiet, nec liabebat in agmme loto 
Rex quenquam sciiet aimis qui talibus 

Duchesne^ Hist F?anc. Script,^ V. 115. 

Anna Comnena calls it Tfc^7po (which looks like Peisian charkh) ** a baibauc btn^ , 
totally unknown to the Gieeks and she gives a very lengthy desciiption of it^ 
ending : Such then aie the facts about the Tzagm, and a truly diabolical aOair it 
IS.” [Alex. X. — Pans ed p 291.) 

* The constiuction is best seen in Figs. 17 and 19. Figs, i, 2, 3, 4, 5 m the cut 
aie fiom Chinese soiuces , Figs 6, 7, 8 fiom Aiabic woiks ; the lest from Kuiopean 
soiiices. ^ 

t Christine de Pisan says that when keeping up a dischaige by night lighted 
biands should be attached to the stones m oider to obseivc and coiiect the piacticc. 
Liv) e lies fails, <&:c , du sai^e Roy Charles, Pt II ch XXIV ) 
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from a Spanish Chronicle the story of a virtuous youth Pelagius, who, by 
order of the Tyrant Abderramin, was shot across the Guadalquivir, but 
lighted unharmed upon the locks beyond. Ramon de Muntaner relates 
how King James of Aragon, besieging Majorca in 1228, vowed vengeance 
against the Saiacen King because he shot Chnstian prisoners into the 
besiegers* camp with his trebuchets (p. 223-4). We have mentioned 
one kind of corruption propagated by these engines; the historian 
Wassaf tells of another. When the garrison of Delhi refused to open 
the gates to Alauddin Khilji after the murder of his uncle Finlz (1296), 
he loaded his mangonels with bags of gold and shot them into the fort, 
a measure which put an end to the opposition. 

Ibn Batuta, 40 years later, describes Mahomed Tughlak as entering 
Dehli accompanied by elephants cariying small balistae (rcUdddt)^ from 
which gold and silver pieces were shot among the crowd. And the same 
king, when he had given the ciazy and cruel Older that the population of 
Dehli should evacuate the city and depart to Deogir, 900 miles distant, 
having found two men skulking behind, one of whom was paralytic and 
the other blind, caused the former to be shot from a mangonel (/. B, 
III. 395, 315). 

Some old drawings represent the shaft as dischaiging the shot from a 
kind of spoon at its extremity, without the aid of a shng hg 13) ; but 
It may be doubted if this was actually used, for the sling was essential to 
the efficiency of the engine. The experiments and calculations of Dufour 
show that without the sling, other things remaining the same, the range 
of the shot would be reduced by more than a half. 

In some of these engines the counteipoise, consisting of a timber case 
filled with stones, sand, 01 the like, was permanently fixed to the butt-end 
of the shaft. This seems to have been the TrcbucJief proper. In otheis 
the counteipoise hungfiee on a pivot from the yard; whilst a third kind 
(as in fig. 17) combined both airangements. The first kind shot most 
steadily and truly ; the second with more force. 

Those machines, in which the force of men pulling coids took the 
place of the counterpoise, could not discharge such weighty shot, but 
they could be worked moie rapidly, and no doubt could be made of lighter 
scantling. Mr. Hewitt points out a curious resemblance between tl;us 
kind of Trebuchet and the appaiatus used on the Thames to laise the 
cargo from the hold of a collier. 

The Emperor Napoleon deduces from certain passages in medieval 
writers that the Mangonel was similar to the Trebuchet, but of ligliter 
structure and power. But often certainly the term Mangonel seems to 
be used generically for all machines of this class. Marino Sanudo uses 
no word but Mac/iina, which he appears to employ as the Tjatin equivalent 
of Mango?iel^ whilst the machine which he describes is a Trebuchet with 
moveable counterpoise. The history of the word appears to be the fol- 
lowing. The Gieek word fjidyyavov, ‘"a piece of witchcraft,” came to 
signify a juggler’s lock, an unexpected contrivance (in modem slang a 
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jm ”), and so specially a military engine. It seems to have reached this 
specific meaning by the time of Heio the Younger, who is behaved to 
have wiitten m the first half of the 7th century. Erom the form /xa-y- 
yaviKov the Orientals got Mangaii'ik and Maujdni’J^^^ whilst the Franks 
adopted Man^ona and MangofieHcL Hence the verbs inan^aimi'e and 
ama^gamn^ to batter and crush with such engines, and eventually our 
verb to mangle.” Again, when the use of gunpowder lendered these 
wailike engines obsolete, peihaps their ponderous counteiweights were 
utilized in the peaceful arts of the laundiy, and hence gave us our 
substantive the Mangle ” (It. Mangano ) » 

The Emperor Napoleon, when Piince Piesident, caused some interest- 
ing experiments in the matter of medieval artilleiy to be earned out at 
Vincennes, and a full-sized tiebuchet was constiucted there. With a 
shaft of 33 ft. 9 in. in length, having a permanent counterweight of 
3300 lbs. and a pivoted counteiweight of 6600 lbs. moie, the utmost 
efect attained was the discharge of an iron 24-kilo. shot to a range of 
191 yds., whilst a la-i-inch shell, filled with earth, ranged to 131 yds. 
The machine suftered gieatly at each disc ‘barge, and it was impracti- 
cable to increa.se the countcipoise to 8000 kilos., or 17,600 lbs., as the 
Prince dcsiicd. It was evident that the machine was not of sufficiently 
massive stmctuie. But the officers in charge satisfied themselves that, 
with i)ractice in such constnictions and the use of very massive timber, 
even the cxectitional feats iccordcd of medieval engineers might be 
realized. 

Such a case is that cited by Quatrcmlue, from an Oriental author, of 
the dischaige of stones weighing 400 mans^ certainly not less than 
800 lbs., and possibly much moic; or that of the Men of Bern, who are 
repoited, when besieging Nidau m 1388, to have employed trebiichets 
which shot daily into the town upwatds of 200 blocks w'eighing 12 cwt. 
aiDiece.f Stella lelates that the Oenoese annameiit sent against Cyprus, 
in 1373, among other great machines had one called Troja (Tnna*l)^ 
which cast stones of 12 to t 8 hundredweights; and when the Venetians 
were besieging the levolted city of Zara in 1346, their Engineer, Master 


^ Piofcssoi Spitiigt’i infonii.s me that the fiist inenlioii of the in Ma- 

home<lan histoiy is .it the siege ot Tiiyif by Mahomed himself, A.i>. 630 (and sec 
Plohammcd [ (lei man j, HI 330). The Marhaccnscs m /Vr/s, 

xvn 172, ‘^aymulei 1212, speaking of wais of the ICmpuoi Otho in Geimany : *Mbi 
tunc cepit hahen usiis uistiumcnti bellici quo«I vuljjo hibok nppellau bolet.” 

Theie is a liuhcious oiienlal deiivation ot Maniamk, fiom the Peisian: Man 
chi jick f “ IIuw good am I ” ’ Ihn Khallikaii iciiuuks that the woul must be foieign, 

because the lettcis j and k ami o) occui togetbei in genuine Arabic wouls 

{Notci by Mr. K Thomas\ KR S ). It may be noticed that the letteis in question 
OCCUI togetbei in anothei Aiabic woid of loieign oiigm used by Polo, vi/. Jathaitk. 

I Dufom mentions that stone shot of ihc medieval engines exist at /uiitli, ol 
twenty and twenty-two inches diaaietei Thelaige.st of tliese would howevei scaicely 
exceed 500 lbs. 111 weight. 
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Francesco delle Barche, shot into the city stones of 3000 lbs. weight.^* 
In this case the unlucky engineer was “ hoist with his own petard,” 
for while he stood adjusting one of his engines, it went olF, and shot him 
into the town. 

With reference to such cases the Emperor calculates that a stone of 
3000 lbs. weight might be shot 77 yds. with a counterpoise of 36,000 lbs. 
weight, and a shaft 65 ft. long The counterpoise, composed of stone 
shot of 55 lbs. each, might be contained in a cubical case of about 5-} ft. 
to the side. The machine would be preposterous, but there is nothing 
impossible about it. Indeed in the Album of Villard de Honnecourt, an 
architect of the 13th century, which was published at Pans m 1858, 111 
the notes accompanying a plan of a trebuchet (from which Prof. Willis 
restored the machine as it is shown in our fig. 19), the artist lemarks : 
“ It is a great job to heave down the beam, for the counterpoise is very 
heavy. For it consists of a chest full of earth which is 2 great toises in 
length, 8 ft. in breadth, and 12 ft. in depth” ! (p. 203). 

Such calculations enable us to understand tlie enormous quantities 
of material said to have been used m some of tlie larger medieval 
machines. Thus Abulfeda speaks of one used at the final capture of 
Acre, which was intrusted to the troops of Hamath, and which formed a 
load for 100 carts, of which one was in charge of the historian himself. 
The romance of Richard Coeur de Lion tells how in the Kang’s Fleet an 
entile ship was taken up by one such machine with its gear : — 

“ Anothei schyp was laden yet 
With an engyne hyghte Robinet, 

(It was Richaidys o mangonel) 

And all the takyl that theieto fel ” 

Twenty-four machines, captured from the Saracens by St. Lewis in his 
first partial success on the Nile, aiForded material for stockading his 
whole camp. A great machine which cumbered the Tower of St. Paul 
at Orleans, and was dismantled previous to the celelirated defence 
against the English, furnished 26 cart-loads of timber. {Ahdf. Ann, 
Micslcm, V. 95-97; Weber^ II. 56; Michels JoinviUe^ App. p. 278; 
Jollois^ H, du Silgc Orleans^ 1S33, p. 12.) 

The nnnibcr of such engines employed was sometimes veiy gi cat. 
We have seen that St. Lewis captured 24 at once, and these Iiad been 
employed in the field. Villehardouin says that the fleet which went 
from Venice to the attack of Constantinople carried more than 300 
perriers and mangonels, besides quantities of other engines lequiied for 
a siege (ch xxxviii.). At the siege of Acre in 1291, just referred to, the 
Saracens, according to Makrizi, set 92 engines in battery against the city, 
whilst Abulfaraj says 300, and a Frank account, of great and small, 666. 
The largei ones are said to have shot stones of a kantar and even 


Sfellae Ann, in Mnratori^ XVII. 1105 , and Dmu^ Bk. vui. § 12. 
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more.” {Makrhi^ III. 125 ; Remand^ Chroniques Arahes^ 6^^., p. 570 ; 
De Exadto Urhs Accojiis, in Ma?ihie and Durand^ V. 769.) 

How heavy a mangonade was sometimes kept up may be understood 
from the account of the operations on the Nile, already alluded to. The 
King was tying to run a dam across a branch of the nver, and had 
protected the head of his woik by “ cat-castles ” or towers of timber, 
occupied by aichers, and these again suppoited by trebuchets, &c., in 
battery. “And,” says Jean Pierre Sarrasm the King’s Chamberlain, 
“ when the Saracens saw what was going on, they planted a great number 
of engines against ours, and to destroy our towers and our causeway they 
shot such vast quantities of stones, great and small, that all men stood 
amazed. They slung stones, and dischaiged arrows, and shot quarrels 
from winch-arblasts, and pelted us with Turkish darts and Greek fire, 
and kept up such a harassment of eveiy kind against our engines and 
our men workmg at the causeway, that it was horrid either to see or to 
hear. Stones, darts, arrows, quairels, and Greek fire came down on 
them like ram.” 

The Emperor Napoleon observes tliat the direct or grazing fire of 
tlic* great arblasts may be compared to that of guns in more modern wai, 
whilst the mangonels represent mortar-fire. And this vertical fire was 
by no means contemptible, at least against buildings of oidinary con- 
struction. At the sieges of Thin I’Ev^que in 1340, and Auberoche in 
1344, already cited, Ei oissart says the French cast stones in, night and 
day, so as in a few days to demolish all the roofs of the towers, and none 
within durst venture out of the vaulted basement. 

The Emperor’s experiments show'ed that these machines were capable 
of surprisingly accurate direction. And the medieval histories present 
some remaikable feats of this kind. Thus, in the attack of Moxtagne 
by the men of Hainault and Valenciennes (1340), the latter had an 
engine which was a great annoyance to the garrison ; there was a clever 
engineer in the garrison who set up another machine against it, and 
adjusted it so well that the first shot fell within 12 paces of the enemy’s 
engine, the second fell near the box, and the third struck the shaft and 
split it in two. 

Already in the first half of the 13th century, a French poet (quoted 
by Weber) looks fonvard with disgust to the supercession of the feats of 
chivalry by more mechanical methods of war : — 

Chovahcis sont espeidus, 

< U) ont aiujucs Icui tens peidus ; 

Aikrik'sUei cl mincoi 
ICt peiiiei ct engigncoi 
Sciont (loienavant plus cluer.” 

When Ghazan Khan was about to besiege the castle of Damascus in 
1300, so mu('h importance was attached to this art that whilst his 
Engineer, a man of leputation therein, was engaged in pieparmg the 
machines, the Goveimor of the castle offered a reward of looo dmais for 
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that personage’s head. And one of the garrison was dnim g enough to 
enter the Mongol camp, stab the Engmeer, and carry back his head into 
tlie castle ! 

Manno Sanudo, about the same tune, speaks of the range of these 
engines with a prophetic sense of the importance of artilleiy in war : 

“ On this subject (length of lange) the engineers and experts of the 
army should employ their very sharpest wits. For if the shot of one 
army, whether engine-stones or pointed projectiles, have a longer range 
than the shot of die enemy, rest assured that the side whose aitillery 
hath the longest range will have a vast advantage in action. Plainly, if 
the Chnstian shot can take effect on the Pagan forces, whilst the Pagan 
shot cannot reach the Christian forces, it may be safely asserted that the 
Clinstians will continually gain ground from the enemy, or, m other words, 
they will win the battle.” 

The importance of these machmes in war, and the efforts made to 
render them more effective went on augmenting till the introduction of 
the still more “ villanous saltpetre,” even then however coming to no 
sudden halt. Several of die instances that we have cited of machines of 
extraordinary power belong to a time when the use of cannon had made 
some progress. Tlie old engines weie employed by Timur ; in the wars 
of the Hussites as late as 1422 ; and, as we have seen, uji to the middle 
of that century by Mahomed II. They are also distinctly represented 
on the towers of Aden, in the contemporary punt of the escalade in 
1514, repioduced in this volume (Bk. III. ch. xxxvi.). 

{Etudes sur le Passt et VAvemr de F A rtilkne, par L. N. Bonaparte, 
&c., tom. ll. i Marinas SanuUus, Bk. II, Pt.4, ch. xxi. and xxii.; Kington's 
Fred. II., II. 488 ; Froissart, I. 69, 81, 182 ; Elliot, III. 41, &c. ; 

Ancient Armour, I. 350 j PerE, Scriptorcs, XVIII. 420, 751; 
Q. R. 135-7 ; Weber, III. 103 , Hammer, Ilch. II. 95.) 

Note 4 —Very like this is what the Romance of Cenur de Lion tells 
of die effects of Sir Fulke Doyleys mangonels on the Saiacens of 
Ebedy . — 

Sii Fouke bi ought good engynes 
Swylke knew but fewe Saiazynes — 

+ f ♦ 

A piys toui stood ovyi the Gate ; 

He bent his engynes and thiew theieate 
A gieat stone that liarde dioff, 

That the Tour al to lofF 

|e 

And slough the folk that thennne stood ; 

The other fledde and wei nygh wood, 

And sayde it was the devylys dent,” Scc — lFdkr, H 172. 

Note 5.— This chapter is one of the most perplexing m the whole 
book, owing to the chronological dilRculUes imolved. 

Saianfu is SiANGYANG-FU, whicli Stands on the south bank of the 
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River Han, and with the sister city of Fanchmg, on the opposite bank, 
commands the junction of two important approaches to the southern 
provinces, viz. that from Shensi down the Han, and that from Shansi and 
Peking down the ?e-ho. Fanching seems now to be the more important 
place of tlie two. 

The name given to the city by Polo is precisely tliat which Siangyang 
bears in Rahindudclin, and theie is no room for doubt as to its identity. 

The Chmebc hlstoiians i elate that Kublai was strongly advised to 
make the capture of Sjang)'ang and Fanching a preliminary to his 
intended attack u])on the Sung, The siege was undertaken m the latter 
part of 1268, and the twin cities held out till the spiing of 1273. Nor 
did Kiiblai ai)paiently piosccute any other opciations against the Sung 
duiing that long inteival. 

Now Polo lepicsents that the long siege of Saianfu, instead of being 
a piologue to the subjugation of Manzi, was the ]jrotracted epilogue of 
that entcipiise; and lie also rqiresents the fall of the place as caused by 
advice and assistance icndered by his father, his uncle, and himself, a 
ciicumstance consistent only with the siege’s having really been such an 
c]3iloguc to the war. For, accoiding to the naiiative as it stands in all 
the texts, the Polos could not ha\e reached the Court of Kublai before 
the end of 1274, lc. a year and a half after the fall of Siangyang as 
repmsented in the Chinese histories. ' 

'Fhe difficulty is not lemoved, nor, it appears to me, abated in any 
degree, by omitUng the name of Alaico as one of the agents in this 
affair, an omission which occuis both in J^authiei’s IVIS. B and m Ramusio. 
Pauthier suggests that the father and uncle may have given the advice 
and assistance in (|uc‘Slion when on their fust visit to the Kaan, and 
when the siege of Siangyang was fust contemplated. But this would be 
quite inconsistent with the assertion that the place had held out three 
years longer than the rest of Manzi, as well as with the idea that their 
aid had abridged tlie duration of the siege, and, in fact, with the spirit of 
the whole stoiy. It is certainly vciy difticult in this case to justify 
Marco’s veiacity, but 1 am veiy unwilling to believe that there was no 
justification in the facts. 

It IS a very cniiious ciicumstance that the historian Wassdf also 
appears to represent Saianfu (see note 5 , c hap. l\v.) as holding out after 
all the rest of Manzi had been comiuered. Yet the Chinese annals are 
systematic, minute, and consccjuent, and it seems imijossible to attribute 
to them such a imspla<'ement of an event which they repiesent as the key 
to the conquest of Souihein China. 

In comparing Maico’s story w'ith that of the Chinese, wc find the 
same coincidence in pioniincnt featiiies, accompanying a discrepancy in 
details, that we have had occasion to notice in other cases where his 
narrative intci sects histoiy. TheChinese account runs as follows — 

In X271, after Siangyang and branching had holdout already nearly 
three yeais, an XJjghur (lencral sciving at the siege, whose name was 
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Alihaiya, urged the Emperor to send to the West for engineeis expert at 
the construction and working of machines casting stones of 1 50 lbs. 
weight. With such aid he assured Kublai the place would speedily be 
taken. Kublai sent to his nephew Abaka m Persia for such engineers, 
and two were accordingly sent post to China, AlawatiNg of Mufah and 
his pupil Ysemain of Huh or Hiulie (probably Aid it ddm of Miafarakam 
and Ismael of Hei'i or Herat). Kublai on their arnval gave them mili- 
tary rank. They exhibited their skill before the Emjjeroi at Tatu, and 
in the latter part of 1272 they reached the camp befoie Siangyang, and 
set up their engines. The noise made by the machines, and die crash of 
the shot as it broke through everything in its fall, caused gieat alaim m 
the garrison. Fanching was first taken by assault, and some weeks later 
Siangyang surrendered. 

The shot used on this occasion weighed 125 Chinese pounds (if 
catties^ then equal to about 166 lbs. avoird.)^ and penetrated 7 or 8 feet 
into the earth. 

Rashiduddin also mentions the siege of Siangyang, as we learn from 
D’Ohsson. He states that as there were m China none of the Ma/ijaniks 
or Mangonels called Kumglid^ the Kaan caused a certain engineer to be 
sent from Damascus or Balbek, and the three sons of this person, 
Abubakr, Ibrahim, and Mahomed, with their workmen, constiucted 
seven great Manjanfks which were employed against Sayanfu, a frontier 
fortress and bulwark of Manzi, 

We thus see that three different notices of the siege of Siangyang, 
Chinese, Persian, and Venetian, all concur as to the employment of 
foreign engineers from the West, but all differ as to the individuals. 

We have seen that one of the MSS. makes Polo assert that till this 
event tlie Mongols and Chinese were totally ignorant of mangonels and 
trebuchets. This however is quite untrue ; and it is not very easy to 
reconcile even the statement, implied in all versions of the story, that 
mangonels of considerable power were unknown in the far East, with 
other circumstances related m Mongol history. 

The Persian Histoiy called TabaMt-i-Ndsin speaks of Aikah Nowin 
the Manjatuki Khds or Engmeei-m-Chief to Chinghiz Khan, and his 
coips of ten thousand Manjamkis or Mangonellers. The Chinese his- 
tones used by Gaubil also speak of these artillery-battalions of Chmghiz. 
At the siege of Kaifungfu on the Hwang-Ho, the latest capital of the Km 
Emperors, in 1232, the Mongol General Subutai threw fiom his engines 
great quarters of millstones which smashed the battlements and watch- 
towers on the rampaits, and even the great timbeis of houses m the city. 
In 1236 we find the Chinese gariison of Chmehau {Ichm-hwi on the 
Great Kiang near the Great Canal) repelling the Mongol attack, partly 
by means of their stone shot When Hulaku was about to march against 
Persia (1253), his bi other the Great Kaan Mangku sent to Cathay to fetch 
thence 1000 families of mangonelleis, naphtha-shooters, and arblasteers. 
Some of the ciossbows used by these latter had a range, we are told, of 
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2500 paces! European history bears some similar evidence. One of 
the Taitar characteristics reported by a fugitive Russian archbishop, in 
Matt. Pans (p 570 under 1244), is : Macliinas habmt miiltiphces^ recfe 
et fortitcr jacientcs^^ 

It is evident therefore that the Mongols and Chinese had engines of 
war, but that they were deficient m some advantage possessed by those 
of the Western nations. Rashiduddm’s expression as to their having 
no Kinnghd mangonels, seems to be unexplained. Is it perhaps an 
error for ^afdbughd^ the name given by the Tuiks and Arabs to a kind 
of great mangonel? This was known also in Europe as Carabaga, 
Calabra, &c. It is mentioned under the former name by Marino Sanudo, 
and under tlic latter, witli othei quaintly-named engines, by William 
of Tudela, as used by Simon de Montfort tlie Elder against the Albi- 
genses : — 

** K (hossa SOS Ca/ahes, ct foi 3 /aI Vezuia 
K sas autias pciuiias, e Dona^ e Rcina ; 

J'essia les aut/ iniiis c la sala penina.’’ * 

(“ lie set up his Cal ah' i r, ami likewise his IlhNeighhours^ 

With manv a nioio machine, this the that the Queen, 

And bleached the lofty walls, and smashed the stately Halls.”) 

Now, in looking at the Chinese repiesentations of their ancient man- 
gonels, which arc evidently genuine, and of which I have given some 
specimens (figs 1, 2, 3), I see none worked by the counterpoise; all 
(and’there aie 6 or 7 clifreient repiesentations in tlie work from which 
these are taken) are shown as worked by man-ropes. Hence probably 
the impiovenient brought from the West was essentially the use of the 
counterpoised lever. And, after t had come to this conclusion, I found 
it to be the view of Captain I'ave (see Du Feu Gn^gcois^ by MM. Rei- 
naud and i<'ave, ]). 1 93). 

In Ramusio the two Polos propose to Kublax to make mang^a^ii al 
viodo di Ponenie;'^ and it is woithy of note that in the campaigns of 
Alaudin Khilji and his generals in the Deccan, ciica 1300, frequent 
mention is made of the I Vcstirn Maujaniks and their great power (see 
EUhd HI. 75 » 7B, ^Vc.). 

Of the kind worked by man-iopes must have been that huge man- 
gonel whic'h Mahomed Ibn Kdsim, the conqueror of Sind, set in 
battel y against the great I^agoba of Daibul, and which required 500 men 
to work It. Jake Simon de Montforfs it had a tender name ; it was called 
‘‘The Bride’* (E/iio/, 1. 120). 

Before (luitting this suliject, I will quote a cunoiis passage from the 
History of the Sung Dynasty contiibutcd to the work of Remand and Fave 
by M. Stanislas Julien : “ In the 9th year of the period Hien-shim (a.d. 
1273) the frontier cities had fallen into the hands of the enemy (Tartars). 
The/^^j^4> (or engines for shooting) of the Hwei-Hwei (Mahomedans) were 


* Sliaw, aiui DeciO ations of the Middle Ages, vol. i. No. 21. 
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imitated, but in imitating them very ingenious improvements were intro- 
duced, and of a different and very supeiior kind weie constructed. 
Moreover an extraordinary method was invented of neutralizing the 
effects of the enemy’s ^ao. Ropes were made of i ice-straw 4 inches 
thick, and 34 feet in length. Twenty such ropes were joined, applied to 
the tops of buildings, and covered with clay. In this manner the fire- 
airows, fLie-;pao, and even the pao casting stones of 100 lb.s. weight, could 
cause no damage to the towers or houses” (/A 196 , also for previous 
parts of this note, Fzsdelou, 188 ; Gauhil^ 34, 155 
scqq, and 70, Demazlla^ 329 j Pauthicr in loco 
and Introduction, P'O/isson, II. 35, and 391; 
Notes by Mr. Ediucird Thomas^ F.R.S. ; 
Q. Rashid.^ pp. 132, 136). 

Siangyang has been twice visited by Mr. A. 
Wylie. Just before his first visit (I believe in 
1866) a discovery had been made in the city 
of a quantity of treasure buried at the time of 
Cum from a treasure hidden at the Siege. One of the local officers gave Mr. 
mT=?8'73fiatd^^ copper coius, iiot indeed in 

itself of any great rarity, but v’orth engraving 
here on account of its connexion with the siege commemorated m the 
text ; and a little on the principle of Smith the Weaver’s evidence • — 
“ The bucks are alive at tins day to testify of it ; theicfoic deny it not” 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

Concerning the City of Sinju and the Great River Kian. 

You must know that when you leave the city of Yanju, 
after going 1 5 miles south-east, you come to a city called 
Sinju, of no great size, but possessing a very great amount 
of shipping and trade. The people are Idolaters and sub- 
ject to the Great Kaan, and use paper-money.'' 

And you must know that this city stands on the greatest 
river in the world, the name of which is Kian, It is m 
some places ten miles wide, in others eight, in others six, 
and It is more than 100 days’ journey in length from one 
end to the other. This it is that brings so much trade to 
the city we are speaking of ; for on the waters of that river 
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merchandize is perpetually coming and going, from and 
to the various parts of the world, enriching the city, and 
bringing a great revenue to the Great Kaan. 

And I assure you this river flows so far and traverses so 
many countries and cities that in good sooth there pass and 
repass on its waters a great number of vessels, and more 
wealth and merchandize than on all the rivers and all the 
seas of Christendom put together ! It seems indeed more 
like a Sea than a River.® Messer Marco Polo said that he 
once beheld at that city 1 5,000 vessels at one time. And 
you may judge, if this city, of no great size, has such a 
number, how many must there be altogether, considering 
that on the banks of this river there are more than sixteen 
provinces and more than aoo great cities, besides towns and 
villages, all possessing vessels ? 

Messer Marco Polo aforesaid tells us that he heard 
from the officer employed to collect the Great Kaan’s duties 
on this river that there passed up-stream 200,000 vessels 
in the year, without counting those that passed down! 
[Indeed as it has a course of such great length, and 
receives so many other navigable rivers, it is no wonder 
that the merchandize which is borne on it is of vast amount 
and value. And the article in largest quantity of all is 
salt, which is carried by this river and its branches to all 
the cities on their banks, and thence to the other cities in 
the interior.^] 

The vessels which ply on this river are decked. They 
have but one mast, but they are of great burthen, for I can 
assure you they carry (reckoning by our weight) from 4000 
up to 12,000 cantars each.'* 

Now we will quit this matter and I will tell you of 
another city called Cauu. But first I must mention a 
point I had forgotten. You must know that the vessels on 
this river, in going up-stream have to be tracked, for the 
current is so strong that they could not make head in any 
other manner. Now the tow-line, which is some 300 paces 
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in length, is made of nothing but cane. ’Tis in this way : 
they have those great canes of which I told you before that 
they are some fifteen paces in length ; these they take and 
split from end to end [into many slender strips'], and then 
they twist these strips together so as to make a rope of any 
length they please. And the ropes so made are stronger 
than if they were made of hemp.® 

[There are at many places on this river hills and rocky 
eminences on which the idol-monasteries and other edifices 
are built ; and you find on its shores a constant succession 
of villages and inhabited places.**] 


Note 1. — The travellei’s diversion from his direct couise — sceloc 
or south-east, as he regards it — ^towards Fokien, in ordei to notice 
Nganking (as we have supposed) and Siangyang, has sadly thrown out 
both the old translators and transcnbers and the modem commentators. 
Though the G. Text has here “quant Fen se fart de la cite de Angui,” 
I cannot doubt that langul (Yanju) is tlie reading intended, and that 
Polo heie comes back to the main line of his journey. 

I conceive Sinju to be the city which was then called Chin-chau, but 
now I-CHiN-HiEN,* and which stands on the Kiang as near as may be 
15 miles from Yangchau. It is indeed south-west instead of south-east, 
but those who have noted the style of Polo’s orientation will not attach 
much importance to this. I-chin-hien is still the great port of the 
Yangchau salt manufacture, for export by tlie Kiang and its branches 
to the interior provinces. It communicates with the Grand Canal by two 
branch canals. Admiral Collmson, in 1842, remarked the great numbers 
of vessels lying in the creek off Ichin (see note 1 to diap. Ixviii. above ; 
and J. R. G. S. XVII. 139). 

Note 2. — The river is of course the Great Kiang or Yangtsze-Kiang 
(already spoken of in chapter xliv. as the Kiansui), which Polo was 
justified in calling the greatest river in. the woild, whilst the New World 
was yet hidden. The breadth seems to be a good deal exaggerated, the 
length not at all. His expressions about it were perhaps accompanied 
by a mental reference to the term Dalai, “ The Sea,” winch the Mongols 
appear to have given the nver (see Fr. Odonc, p. 121). The Chinese 
have a popular saying “ Hai vu ping, Kiang vu h” “Boundless is the 
Ocean, bottomless the Kiang 1 ” 


* .See Gaubil, p. 93, note 4, nnfl litot, p 275 
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Note 3 . — ‘‘ The assertion that there is a greater amount of tonnage 
belonging to the Chinese than to all other nations combined, does not 
appear overcharged to those who have seen the swarms of boats on their 
rivers, though it might not be found strictly tiue.” {Mid, Km^^d. II, 398.) 
Barrow's picture of the life, traffic, and population on the Kiang, except- 
ing as to specifio numbers, quite bears out Marco’s account. This pait 
of China suffered so long from the wais of the Taiping rebellion that to 
recent travellers it has presented an aspect sadly belying its old fame. 
Such havoc is not readily repaiied m a few years, nor in a few centuries, 
but prosperity IS leviving, and European navigation is beginning ’to make 
an important figure on the Kiang. I see from Shanghai shipping-lists 
of December 1873, that between the 5th and i6th (inclusive) of that 
month there arrived from Hankau (a port distant 600 miles from the sea) 
and the intermediate ports on the Kiang 10 British and American steamers, 
averaging 932 tons. Between die 3rd and loth (inclusive) there sailed 
for the same ports ii steamers averaging 948 tons; some of them 
near 1300. 

Note 4 . — 12,000 cantars would be more than 500 tons, and I do not 
know if this can be justified by the buitheii of dimes e vessels on the 
river, though we see it is more than doubled by that of some Biitibh or 
American steamers thereon In the passage lefeired to under note 1 , 
Admiral Collinson speaks of the salt-junks at Ichin as “ very remark- 
able, being built nearly in the form of a descent, the stern using in 
some of them nearly 30 feet and the prow 20, whilst the mast is 90 feet 
high.” These dimensions imply large capacity. Oliphant speaks of the 
old rice-junks for the canal traffic as transporting 200 and 300 tons 
(1. 197). 

Note 5. — The tow-line in rivei-boats is usually made (as here 
desenbed) of strips of bamboo twisted. Hawsers are also made 
of bamboo, Ramusio, in this passage, says the boats arc tiackcd by 
horses, 10 or 12 to each vessel. I do not find this mentioned anjrwhcre 
else, nor has any tiaveller in China that I have consulted heard of such 
a thing. 

Note 6. — Such eminences as aie here alluded to arc the Little Oiphan 
Rock, Silver Island, and the Golden Island, which is mentioned m the 
following chapter. We give on the pieceding page illustrations of those 
thice picturesque islands ; the Oiphan Rock at the top. Golden Island 
m the middle, Silver Island below. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Concerning the City of Caiju. 

Cauu is a small city towards the south-east. The people 
are subject to the Great Kaan and have paper-money. It 
stands upon the river before mentioned.' At this place are 
collected great quantities of corn and rice to be transported 
to the great city of Cambaluc for the use of the K nan’s 
Court ; for the grain for the Court all comes from this part 
of the country. You must understand that the Emperor 
hath caused a water-communication to be made from this 
city to Cambaluc, in the shape of a wide and deep channel 
dug between stream and stream, between lake and lake, 
forming as it were a great river on which large vessels can 
ply. And thus there is a communication all the way from 
this city of Caiju to Cambaluc ; so that great vessels with 
their loads can go the whole way. A land road also exists, 
for the earth dug from those channels has been thrown up 
so as to form an embanked road on either side.® 

Just opposite to the city of Caiju, in the middle of the 
River, there stands a rocky island on which there is an 
idol-monastery containing some aoo idolatrous friars, and 
a vast number of idols. And this Abbey holds supremacy 
over a number of other idol-monasteries, just like an arch- 
bishop’s see among Christians.’ 

Now we will leave this and cross the river, and I will 
tell you of a city called Chinghianfu. 


Noth 1.— No place in Polo’s travels is better identified by his local 
indications than this. It is on the Kiang ; it is at the extremity of the 
Great Canal from Cambaluc; it is opposite the Golden Island and 
Chinkiangfu. nciice it is K\VACii.M;,as Murray pointed out. Marsden 
heie misuiideistands his text, and ])Uts the jilace on the south side of the 
Kiang. 

Here Van Iliaain notices th.it theie passed in the course of the day 
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more than 50 great rice-boats, most of which could easily cany more 
than 300,000 lbs. of iice. And Mr. Alabaster, in 1868, speaks of the 
canal from Yangchau to Kwachau as “full of junks.” 

Note 2. — Rashiduddm gives the following account of the Grand 
Canal spoken of in this passage. “ The nver of Kllianbaligh had,” he says, 
in the couise of time, become so shallow as not to admit the entrance 
of shipping, so that they had to discharge their cargoes and send them 
up to Khanbaligh on pack-cattle. And the Chinese engineers and men 
of science having reported that the vessels from the provinces of Cathay, 
from Machin, and from the cities of Khmgsai and Zaitiin, could no 
longer reach the court, the Kaan gave them orders to dig a great canal 
into which the waters of the said river, and of several others, should be 
introduced. This canal extends for a distance of 40 days’ navigation 
from Khanbaligh to Klnngsai and Zaitiin, the ports fiequented by the 
ships diat come from India, and from the city of Machin (Canton). 
The canal is provided with many sluices .... and when vessels arrive 
at these sluices they are hoisted up by means of machinery, whatever be 
their size, and let down on tlie other side into the water. The canal has 
a ^ndth of more than 30 ells. Kublai caused the sides of the embank- 
ments to be revetted with stone, m order to prevent the eaith giving 
way. Along the side of the canal runs the high load to Machin, 
extending for a space of 40 days’ journey, and this has been paved 
throughout, so that tiavellers and their animals may get along during 

the rainy season without sinking in the mud Shops, taverns, and 

villages line the road on both sides, so that dwelling succeeds dwelling 
without intermission throughout the whole space of 40 days’ journey.” 
(Cathay^ 259-60.) 

The canal appears to have been completed in 1289, though large 
portions were in use earlier. Its chief object was to provide tlie capital 
with food. Pauthier gives the statistics of the transport of rice by this 
canal from 1283 to the end of Kublai’s reign, and for some subsequent 
years up to 1329. In the latter year the quantity reached 3,522,163 shi 
or 1,247,633 quarters. As the supplies of rice for the capital and for 
the troops in the Northern Provinces always continued to be drawn 
from Kiangnan, the distress and derangement caused by the recent rebel 
occupation of that province must have been enormous. {Pauthier^ p. 
481-2 j Dcmailla, p. 439.) Polo’s account of the foimation of the canal 
is exceedingly accurate Compare that given by Mr. Williamson ( 1 . 62). 

Note 3 . — “On the Kiang, not far from the mouth, is that remark- 
ably beautiful little island called the * Golden Isle,’ surmounted by 
numerous temples inhabited by the votaries of Buddha or Fo, and very 
correctly described so many centuries since by Marco Polo ” {JDavis's 
Chinese^ I. 149). The monasteiy, according to Pauthier, was founded 
in the 3rd or 4th century, but the name Kin-Shan^ or “ Golden Isle,” 
dates only from a visit of the Emperor Kang-hi m 1684. 
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The monastery contained one of the most famous Buddhist libraries 
in China. This was in the hands of our troops during the first China 
war, cind, as it was intended to remove the books, theie was no haste 
made in examining their contents. Meanwhile peace came, and the 
library was restoied. It is a pity now that the jus belli had not been 
exercised ])romptly, foi the whole establishment was destroyed by the 
Taipings in i86o, and, with the exception of the Pagoda at the top of 
the hill, which was left in a dilapidated state, not one stone of the 
buildings remained upon anothei. The lock had also then ceased to 
be an island ; and the site of what not many years before had been 
a channel with four fiithoms of water, se])arating it fiom the southern 
shore, was covered by douushing cabbage-gardens. {Guh/ajf in J* Jl, 
A. >S\ XU. 87 ; Mid Kingd, I. 84, 86; Olipliitnt\ Narrative^ II. 301; 
N, and Q. CJi. and Jap. No. 5, p. 58 ) 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Of thk City of Cuinghianfu. 

Chinghianfit is a city of Manzi. The people are Idolaters 
and subject to the Great Kaan, and have paper-money, and 
live by handicrafts and trade. They have plenty of silk, 
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from which they make sundry kinds of stuffs of silk and 
gold. There are great and wealthy merchants in the place ; 
plenty of game is to be had, and of all kinds of victual. 

There are m this city two churches of Nestorian Chris- 
tians which were established in the year of our Lord 1278 ; 
and I will tell you how that happened. You see, in the 
year just named, the Great Kaan sent a Baron of his whose 
name was Mar Sarghis, a Nestorian Christian, to be 
governor of this city for three years. And during the 
three years that he abode there he caused these two Chris- 
tian churches to be built, and since then there they are. 
But before his time there was no church, neither were there 
any Christians.' 


Note 1. — Chinkeangfu retains its name unchanged. It is one 
■which became ivell known in the war of 1842. On its captuie on the 
2ist July in that year, the heroic Manchu commandant seated himself 
among his recoids and then set fiie to the building, making it his 
funeial pyre. The city was totally destroyed in the Taiping wars, but 
is rapidly recoveiing its position as a place of native commerce. 

Mar Sarghis (or Dominus Sergius) appears to have been a common 
name among Armenian and other Oiiental Christians. As Filthier 
mentions, this very name is one of the names of Nestorian pnests in- 
scribed 111 Syiiac on the celebrated monument of Smganfu. 

From this second mention of three years as a term of government, 
we may probably gather that this was the usual period for the tenure 
of such office. {Mid. Kingd., I. 86 ; Cathay, p. xciii.) 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Of the City of Chinginju and the Sl.auuhtkr of certain 
Ai.ans there. 

Leaving the city of Chinghianfu and travelling three days 
south-east through a constant succession of busy and 
thriving towns and villages, you arrive at the great and 
noble city of Chinginju. The people are Idolaters, use 
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paper-money, and are subject to the Great Kaan. They 
live by trade and handicrafts, and they have plenty of silk. 
They have also abundance of game, and of all manner of 
victuals, for it is a most productive territory.' 

Now I must tell you of an evil deed that was done, 
once upon a time, by the people of this city, and how 
dearly they paid for it. 

You see, at the time of the conquest of the great 
province of Manzi, when Bayan was in command, he sent 
a company of his troops, consisting of a people called 
Alans, who are Christians, to take this city.® They took it 
accordingly, and when they had made their way in, they 
lighted upon some good wine. Of this they drank until 
they were all drunk, and then they lay down and slept like 
so many swine. So when night fell, the townspeople, 
seeing that they were all dead-drunk, fell upon them and 
slew them all ; not a man escaped. 

And when Bayan heard that the townspeople had thus 
treacherously slain his men, he sent another Admiral of his 
with a great force, and stormed the city, and put the whole 
of the inhabitants to the sword ; not a man of them escaped 
death. And thus the whole population of that city was 
exterminated.^ 

Now we will go on, and I will tell you of another city 
called Suju. 

Note 1 . — Both the po.sition and the atoiy whicli follows identify this 
city with Chancchau. The name is written in Pauthier’s MSS, C/img- 
tnguy, in the G. T. Ci/isiggui and m Ramusio Tmgitigui. 

The capture of Changcliau by Goidon’s foice, nth May, 1864, was 
the final achievement of that “Ever Victoiious Ainiy.” 

Regarding the territory here spoken of, once so rich and densely 
peopled, Mr. Medhurst says, in refeience to the effects of the Taiping 
insuriection • “ I can conceive of no moic melancholy sight than the acres 
of giound that one passes thiough strewn with remains of once thriving 
cities, and the miles upon miles of rich land, once carefully paicelled 
out into fields and gardens, but now only growing coarse grass and 
biambles — tlie home of the pheasant, the deer, and the wild pig.” 
{Foreigner in Far Cat/iay, p. 94.) 
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Note 2 . — The relics of the Alans were settled on the northern skirts 
of the Caucasus, wheie they made a stout resistance to the Mongols, but 
eventually became subjects of the Khans of Sarai. The name by which 
they were usually known m Asia m the Middle Ages was Aas, and this 
name is assigned to them by Carpini, Rubruquis, and Josafat Barbaro, 
as well as by Ibn Batuta. Mr. Howorth has lately denied the identity 
of Alans and Aus, but he treats the question as all one with the 
identity of Alans and Ossetin, which is another matter, as may be seen in 
Vivien de St. Martin’s elaborate paper on the Alans {K Ami, des Voyaocs, 
1848, tom. 3, pp. 129 seqg.). The Alans are mentioned by the Byzantine 
histonan, Pachymeres, among nations whom the Mongols had assimilated 
to themselves and adopted into their military service. Gaubil, without 
being aware of the identity of the Asu (as the name Aas appears to be 
expiessed in the Chinese Annals), beyond the fact that they dwelt some- 
where near the Caspian, observes that this people, aftei they were con- 
quered, furnished many excellent officers to the hlongols ; and he men- 
tions also that when the Mongol army was first e([uipt for the conquest 
of Southern China, many officers took service therein fiom among the 
Uighurs, Persians, and Arabs, Kincha (people of Kipcliak), the Asii and 
other foreign nations. Wq find also, at a latei period of the Mongol 
history (1336), lettcis reaching Pope Benedict XII. from several Chris- 
tian Alans holding high office at the court of Cambaluc— one of them 
being a Cltuigsaii^^ or hlmister of the P'lrst Rank, and another ^.Fanc/uwg' 
or hlinibter of the Second Order— in which they conveyed their urgent 
request for the nomination of an Archbishop in succession to the de- 
ceased John of Monte Corvino. John Marignolli speaks of those Alans 
as the greatest and noblest nation in the world, the fairest and bravest 
of men, and asserts that in his day there were ^0^000 of them in the 
Great Kaan’s service, and all, at least nominally, Christians."^ Rashid- 
uddin also speaks of the Alans as Christians ; though Ibn Batuta cer- 
tainly mentions the Aas as Mahomedans. We find Alans about the 
same time (m 1306) fighting well 111 the seivice of the Byzantine 
Empeiors (Miintamr, p. 449) All these circumstances lender Maico’s 
story of a coips of Christian Alans in the army of Bayan perfectly con- 
sistent with probability. {Carpini, p. 707 , Rid>., 243 , Ramiisio, II 
92 ; /. B, IL 428 ; Gaiibil, 40, 147 , Cathay^ 314 scan) 

Note 3 . — The Chinese histones do not mention the story of the 
Alans and their fate , but they tell how Chang chan was fiist taken by 
the hlongols about Apiil 1275, and two months later recovered by the 
Chinese j how Bayan, some months afterwards, attacked it in pekon, 


* I mvLhi obbcive hcic that the learned Pi of Diuun has laised doubts whethei 
these Alans of Maiignolh’s could he Alans of the Cautasus, and if they weie nf)t 
lathei OhUuu^ le , Moni-ol Piinces and nobles Theie aie dilficulties ceitainly aliout 
Maiignolli’s Alans , but obvious dilfiLulties also m this explanation 
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meeting with a desperate resistance , finally, how the place was stormed, 
and how Bayan oideied the whole of the inhabitants to be put to the 
sword. Gaubil remarks that some giievous provocation must have been 
given, as Bayan was fai fiom cruel. Pauthier gives original extracts on 
the subject, which are interesting. They pictuie the humane and 
chivalrous Bayan on this occasion as demoniacal m cruelty, sweeping 
together all the inhabitants of the subuibs, forcing them to construct his 
works of attack, and then butchering the whole of them, boiling down 
theii carcases, and using the fat to grease his mangonels ^ Peihaps 
there is some misunderstanding as to the use of this baibarous lubricant. 
For Carpini relates that the Tartars, when they cast Greek fire into a 
town, shot with it human fat, for this caused the fire to rage inextin 
guishably. 

Cruelties, like Bayan’s on this occasion, if exceptional with him, 
were common enough among the Mongols geneially Chmghiz, at an 
early period in his career, after a victory, ordered 70 great caldions to 
be heated, and his prisoners to be boiled theicin. And the “ evil deed” 
of the citizens of Changchau fell far short of Mongol atrocities. Thus 
Hulaku, suspecting the Turkoman chief Nasiruddin, who had just quitted 
his camp with 300 men, sent a body of hoise after him to cut him off. 
The Mongol officers told the Turkoman they had been ordered to give 
him and his men a parting feast ; they made them all drunk and then 
cut their throats {Gaubtl, 166, 167, 170 ; Carjfim, 696 ; Erdmann^ 262 ; 

Eas/i/d 357.) 


CHAPTER LXXV 

Of 'rHF. Noimis Citv of Suju, 

SuJu is a very great and noble city. The people are Ido- 
laters, subjects of the Great Kaan, and have paper-money. 
They possess silk in great quantities, from which they make 
gold brocade and other stuJfFs, and they live by their manu- 
factures and trade." 

The city is passing great, and has a circuit of some 
60 miles ; it hath merchants of great wealth and an incal- 
culable number of people. Indeed, if the men of this city 
and of the rest of Manzi had but the spirit of soldiers they 
would conquer the world ; but they are no soldiers at all, 
only accomplished traders and most skilful craftsmen. 
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There are also in this city many philosophers and leeches, 
diligent students of nature. 

And you must know that in this city there are 6,000 
bridges, all of stone, and so lofty that a galley, or even two 
galleys at once, could pass underneath one of them.” 

In the mountains belonging to this city, rhubarb and 
ginger grow in great abundance ; insomuch that you may 
get some 40 pounds of excellent fresh ginger for a Venice 
groat.® And the city has sixteen other great trading cities 
under its rule. The name of the city, Suju, signifies in our 
tongue, “ Earth,” and that of another near it, of which we 
shall speak presently, called Kinsay, signifies “ Heaven 
and these names are given because of the great splendour 
of the two cities.'* 

Now let us quit Suju, and go on to another which is 
called Vuju, one day’s journey distant ; it is a great and fine 
city, rife with trade and manufactures. But as there is 
nothing more to say of it we shall go on and I will tell you 
of another great and noble city called Vughin. The 
people are Idolaters, &c., and possess much silk and other 
merchandize, anci they are expert traders and craftsmen. 
Let us now quit Vughin and tell you of another city called 
Changan, a great and rich place. The people are Idolaters, 
&c., and they live by trade and manufactures. They make 
great quantities of sendal of different kinds, and they have 
much game in the neighbourhood. There is however 
nothing more to say about the place, so we shall now 
proceed.® 

Note 1. — Suju is of course the celebrated city of Suchau m Kiang- 
nan — ^before the rebellion brought rum on it, the Pans of China. “ Every 
thmg remarkable was alleged to come from it ; fine pictures, fine carved- 
work, fine silks, and fine ladies'” {Fortune, I. 186) When the Em- 
peror Kang-hi visited Suchau, the citizens laid the streets with carpets 
and silk stuffs, but the Emperor dismounted and made his tram do the 
like. {Davis, I. 186.) 

Note 2. — I believe we must not bnng Marco to book for the hteral 
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accuracy of his statements as to the bridges ^ but all travellers have 
noticed the number and elegance of the bridges of cut stone in this part 
of China; see, for instance, Va;i Braam, IL 107, 119-20, 124, 126; and 
Dcgingfics^ 1 . 47, who gives a particulai account of the arches. These 
are said to be often 50 or 60 feet m span. 

Notk 3 — This statement about the abundance of ihubaib in the 
hills near Suchau is believed by the most competent authorities to be 
quite erioneous. Rhubaib is exported from Shanghai, but it is brought 
thithei from Hankau on the Uppei Kiang, and Hankau receives it from 
the fuither west. Indeed Mr. Hanbury, in a note on the subject, adds 
his disbelief also that guigcr is produced m Kiangnan. And I see m the 
Shanghai tiade-retuins of 1865, that there is //^ginger among the exports. 
Some one, I forget where, has suggested a confusion with Siihchau in 
Kansuh, the gieat ihubaih mait, which seems possible. 



L South-West Gate and W.iter-Ciatc of Suchau , facsimile on half the st ale from .i medieval Mapi 
, inriscd on AlaihJe, a n xi’47. 


Note 4, — The meanings ascribed by Polo to the names of Suchau 
and Kingsze (Hangchau) show plainly enough that lie was ignorant of 
Chinese. Odoric does not mention Suchau, but he gives the same 
explanation of Kinsay as signifying the “City of Heaven,” <and Wassaf 
also in his notice of the same city has an obscure passage about Paradise 
and Heaven, which is not improbably a corrupted reference to the same 
interpretation * I suspect theiefoie that it was a “ Vulgar Eiror ” of the 


See Quatiemeie’b p Ixxxvii,, and Hammer’s U'assciJ, p. 42 , 
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foieign lesideiits in Chiiica, probably ansing out of a misunderstanding 
of the Chinese adage quoted by Duhalde and Davis — 

“ Shangycii t'kft fang, Iltaycu Su II vng > ” 

Theie’s Paradise above ’tis true, 

But lieie below we’ve Hang and Su ' 

These two neighbouring cities, in the middle of the beautiful tea and 
silk distiicts, and with all the advantages of inland navigation and foreign 
trade, combined every source of A\ealth and prospeiity, and were often 
thus coupled together by the Chinese. Both are, I believe, now reco- 
vering fioni the effects of devastation by Taiping occupation and Impe- 
nalivSt recapture ; but neither probably is one-fifth of what it was. 

The plan of Suchau which we give is of high interest. It is reduced 
(■j-V the scale) from a rubbing of a plan of the city incised on marble 
measuring 6' 7" by 4' 4'', and which has been preserved in the Con- 
fucian Temple in Suchau since a.d. 1247. Marco Polo’s eyes have 
probably rested on this fine work, comparable to the famous Pianfa 
Cafitoluia, The engiavmg on page 167 lepresents one of the gates 
traced fiom the rubbing and reduced to half the scale. It is therefore 
an authentic repieseiitation of Chinese fortification in or before the 13th 
century. 

Note 6. — The Geographic Text only, at least of the pnncipal Texts, 
has distinctly the three cities Vngm, Vughin^ Ciangan, Pauthier iden- 
tifies the first and third with Huchaufu and Sungkiangfu. In favour 
of Vuju’s being Huchau is the fact mentioned by Wilson that the latter 
city IS locally called WucHU.f If this be the place, the Traveller does 
not seem to be following a direct and consecutive route from Suchau to 
Hangchau. Nor is Huchau within a day’s journey of Suchau. Mr. 
Kmgsmill observes that the only town at that distance is Wiikiang-hte?i 
once of some little importance but now much reduced. Wukiang, 
howevei, is suggestive of Vughin ; and, in that supposition. Huchau must 
be considered the object of a digression from which the Tiaveller returns 
and takes up his route to Hangchau via Wukiang. Kyahi?ig\\^ou\ 6 . then 
best answer to Ciangan, or Caingan, as it is wiitten in the following 
chapter of the G. T. 

* I owe these valuable illustrations, as so much else, to the unwearied kindness of 
Mr. A. Wylie. There weie oiiginally four maps : (i) The Ciiy, (2) The Empire, (3) 
The Heavens, (4) no longei known. They weie diawn originally by one Hwan-Kin- 
Shan, and piesented by bm to a high official m Szechwan Wang-che-yuen, subse- 
quently holding office m the same province, got possession of the maps, and had them 
incised at Suchau in A.D. 1247 The inscnption bearing these particulais is paitially 
gone, and the date of the original drawings remains imcertain. (See List of Illiistra- 
tiorise) 

t The Ever Victonoiis Army, p. 395 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Duscrtption of tiik Grkvt City of Ktnsay, which is thic Capitai. 

OF 'JTIK WHOLE COUNTRY OF MANZI. 

When you have left the city of Changan and have tra- 
velled for three days through a splendid country, passing a 
number of towns and villages, you arrive at the most noble 
city of Kinsav, a name which is as much as to say in our 
tongue “ The City of Heaven,” as I told you before.' 

And since we have got thither I will enter into parti- 
culars about Its magnificence; and these are well worth 
the telling, for the city is beyond disjnite the finest and the 
noblest in the world. In this we shall speak according to 
the written ‘statement which the Queen of this Realm sent 
to Bayan the conqueror of the country for transmission to 
the (rrcat Kaan, in order that he might be aware of the 
surpassing grandeur of the city and might be moved to 
save it from destruciion or injury. I will tell you all the 
truth as it was set down in that document. For truth it 
was, as the said Messer Marco Polo at a later date was able 
to witness with his own eyes. And now we shall rehearse 
those particulars. 

P'irst and foremost, then, the document stated the city 
of Kinsay to be so great that it hath an hundred miles of 
compass. And there are in it twelve thousand bridges of 
stone, f()r the most part so lofty that a great fleet could pass 
beneath them. And let no man marvel that there are so 
many bridges, for you sec the whole city stands as it were 
in the water and surrounded by water, so that a great many 
bridges are required to give free passage about it. [And 
though the bridges be so high the approaches are so well 
contrived that carts and horses do cross them.*] 

The document aforesaid also went on to state that there 
were in this city twelve guilds of the different crafts, and 
that each guild had ia,ooo houses in the occiqiation of its 
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workmen. Each of these houses contains at least 12 men, 
whilst some contain ao and some 40, — not that these are all 
masters, but inclusive of the journeymen who work under 
the masters. And yet all these craftsmen had full occu- 
pation, for many other cities of the kingdom are supplied 
from this city with what they require. 

The document aforesaid also stated that the number 
and wealth of the merchants, and the amount of goods that 
passed through their hands was so enormous that no man 
could form a just estimate thereof. And I should have 
told you with regard to those masters of the different crafts 
who are at the head of such houses as I have mentioned, 
that neither they nor their wives ever touch a piece of 
w'ork with their own hands, but live as nicely and delicately 
as if they were kings and queens. The wives indeed are 
most dainty and angelical creatures ! Moreover it was an 
ordinance laid down by the King that every man should 
follow his father’s business and no other, no matter if he 
possessed 100,000 bezants.^ 

Inside the city there is a Lake which has a compass 
of some 30 miles : and all round it are erected beautiful 
palaces and mansions, of the richest and most exquisite 
structure that you can imagine, belonging to the nobles of 
the city. There are also on its shores many abbeys and 
churches of the Idolaters. In the middle of the Lake are 
two Islands, on each of which stands a rich, beautiful and 
spacious edifice, furnished in such style as to seem fit 
for the palace of an Emperor. And when any one of the 
citizens desired to hold a marriage feast, or to give any 
other entertainment, it used to be done at one of these 
palaces. And everything would be found there ready to 
order, such as silver plate, trenchers, and dishes [napkins 
and table-cloths], and whatever else was needful. The 
King made this provision for the gratification of his people, 
and the place was open to every one who desired to give an 
entertainment. [Sometimes there would be at these palaces 
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an hundred diiFerent parties ; some holding a banquet, 
others celebrating a wedding ; and 3"et all would find good 
accommodation in the different apartments and pavilions, 
anu that in so well ordered a manner that one jjarty was 
never in the way of another^] 

l''he houses of the city arc provided with lofty towers 
of stone in which articles of value are stored for fear of fire ; 
for most of the houses ihemselves are of timber, and fires 
are very frequent in the city. 

The peojile are Idolaters ; and since thej' were con- 
quered by the Great Kaan they use paper-money. [Both 
men and women arc fair and comely, and for the most 
part clothe themselves in silk, so vast is the supply of that 
material, both from the whole district of Kinsay, and from 
the imports by traders from other provinces.®] And yon 
must know they cat e\ery kintl of flesh, even that of dogs 
and other unclean beasts, which nothing would induce a 
Christian to eat. 

Since the Great Kaan occujiicd the city he has ordained 
that each of the ia,ooo bridges should be provided with a 
guard of ten men, in case of any disturbance, or of any 
being so rash as to plot treason or insurrection against him. 
[Mach guard is provided with a hollow instrument of wood 
and with a metal basin, and with a time-keeper to enable 
them to know the hour of the day or night. And so when 
one hour of the night is past the sentry strikes one on the 
wooden instrument and on the basin, so that the whole 
quarter of the city is made aware that one hour <)f the 
night is gone. At the second hour he gives two strokes, 
and so on, keejiing always wide awake and on the look out. 
In the morning again, from the sunrise, the)'- begin to 
count anew, and strike one hour as they did in the night, 
and so on hour after hour. 

Part of the watch patrols the quarter, to see if any light 
or lire is burning after the lawful hours ; if they find any 
they mark the door, and in the morning the owner is sum- 
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moned before the magistrates, and unless he can plead a 
good excuse he is punished. Also if they find any one 
going about the streets at unlawful hours they arrest him, 
and in the morning they bring him before the magistrates. 
Likewise if m the daytime they find any poor cripple 
unable to work for his livelihood, they take him to one 
of the hospitals, of which there are many, founded by the 
ancient kings, and endowed with great revenues.® Or if he 
be capable of work they oblige him to take up some trade. 
If they see that any house has caught fire they immediately 
beat upon that wooden instrument to give the alarm, and 
this brings together the watchmen from the other bridges 
to help to extinguish it, and to save the goods of the 
merchants or others, either by removing them to the towers 
above mentioned, or by putting them in boats and trans- 
porting them to the islands in the lake. For no citizen 
dares leave his house at night, or to come near the fire ; 
only those who own the property, and those watchmen 
who flock to help, of whom there shall come one or two 
thousand at the least.] 

Moreover, within the city there is an eminence on 
which stands a Tower, and at the top of the tower is hung 
a slab of wood. Whenever fire or any other alarm breaks 
out in the city a man who stands there with a mallet in his 
hand beats upon the slab, making a noise that is heard to 
a great distance. So when the blows upon this slab are 
heard, everybody is aware that fire has broken out, or that 
there is some other cause of alarm. 

The Kaan watches this city with especial diligence 
because it forms the head of all Manzi; and because he 
has an immense revenue from the duties levied on the 
transactions of trade therein, the amount of which i,s .such 
that no one would credit it on mere hearsay. 

All the streets of the city are paved with .stone or brick, 
as indeed are all the highways throughout Manzi, so that 
you ride and travel in every direction without income- 
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nicnce. Were it not for this pavement you could not do 
so, for the country is very low and flat, and after rain ’tis 
deep in mire and water. [But as the Great Kaan’s couriers 
could not gallop theii horses over the pavement, the side 
of the road is left unpaved for their convenience. The 
pavement of the main street of the city also is laid out in 
two parallel ways of ten paces in width on either side, 
leaving a sj)ace in the middle laid with fine gravel, under 
which are vaulted drains which convey the rain water into 
the canals ; and thus the road is kept ever dry.] ’’ 

You must know also that the city of Kinsay has some 
3000 baths, the water of which is supjilied by sjirings. 
They are hot baths, and the peojile take great delight in 
them, frequenting them several times a month, for they 
are very cleanly in their persons. 'They are the flnest and 
largest baths in the world; large enough for 100 persons to 
bathe together.® 

And the Ocean Sea comes within 45 miles of the city 
at a place called Ganfu, where there is a town and an 
excellent haven, with a vast amount of shipjiing which is 
engaged in the trafllc to and from India and other foreign 
parts, exporting and imjiorting many kinds of wares, by 
which the city benefits. And a great river flows from the 
city of Kinsay to that sea-haven, by which vessels can come 
u]) to the city irsell'. 'This river extends also to other places 
further inland;' 

Know also that the Great Kaaii hath distributed the 
territory of Manzi into nine parts, which he hath consti- 
tuted into nine kingdoms. 'J'o each of th'ese kingdoms a 
king is appointed who is subordinate to the Great Kuan, 
and every year renders the accounts of liis kingdom to the 
fiscal office at the ca[)ital.'" 'This city of Kinsay is the seat 
of one of these kings, who rules over 140 great and 
wealthy cities. For in the whole of this vast country of 
Manzi there are more than 12,00 great and wealthy cities, 
without counting the towns and villages, which are m great 
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numbers. And you may receive it for certain that in each 
of those laoo cities the Great Kaan has a garrison, and 
that the smallest of such garrisons musters 1000 men; 
whilst there are some of 10,000, 2,0,000 and 30,000; so 
that the total number of troops is something scarcely cal- 
culable. The troops forming these garrisons are not all 
Tartars. Many are from the province of Cathay, and good 
soldiers too. But you must not suppose they are by any 
means all of them cavalry; a very large proportion of 
them are foot-soldiers, according to the special require- 
ments of each city. And ail of them belong to the army 
of the Great Kaan." 

I repeat that everything appertaining to this city is on 
so vast a scale, and the Great Kaan’s yearly revenues there- 
from are so immense, that it is not easy even to put it in 
writing, and it seems past belief to one who merely hears it 
told. But I uill write it down for you. 

First, however, I must mention another thing. The 
people of this country have a custom, that as soon as a 
child is born they write down the day and hour and the 
planet and sign under which its birth has taken place ; so 
that every one among them knows the day of his birth. 
And when any one intends a journey he goes to the astro- 
logers, and gives the particulars of his nativity in order to 
learn whether he shall have good luck or no. Sometimes 
they will say no, and in that case the journey is put off till 
such day as the astrologer may recommend. These astro- 
logers are very skilful at their business, and often their 
words come to pass, so the people have great faith in them. 

They burn the bodies of the dead. And when any one 
dies the friends and relations make a great mourning for 
the deceased, and clothe themselves in hempen garments," 
and follow the corpse playing on a variety of instruments 
and singing hymns to their idols. And when they come 
to the burning place, they take representations of things 
cut out of parchment, such as caparisoned horses, male 
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and female slaves, camels, armour, suits of cloth of gold 
(and money), in great quantities, and these things they put 
on the fire along with the corpse, so that they are all burnt 
with it. And they tell 5^11 that the dead man shall have 
all these slaves and animals of which the effigies are burnt, 
alive in flesh and blood, and the money in gold, at his 
disposal in the next world ; and that the instruments which 
they have caused to be played at his funeral, and the idol 
hymns that have been chaunted, shall also be produced 
again to welcome him in the next world; and that the 
idols themselves will come to do him honour.'* 

Furthermore there exists in this city the palace of the 
king who fled, him who was Emperor of Manzi, and that 
is the greatest palace in the world, as I shall tell you more 
particularly. For you must know its demesne hath a 
compass of ten miles, all enclosed with lofty battlemcnted 
walls ; and inside the walls are the finest and most delect- 
able gardens upon earth, and filled too with the finest 
fruits. There are numerous fountains in it also, and lakes 
full of fish. In the middle is the palace itself, a great 
and splendid building. It contains ao great and handsome 
halls, one of which is more sjiacious than the rest, and 
affords room for a vast multitude to dine. It is all ])aintcd 
in gold, with many histories and re])rosentations of beasts 
and birds, of knights and dames, and many marvellous 
things. It forms a really magnificent s])ectacle, for over 
all the walls and all the ceiling you see nothing but paint- 
ings in gold. And besides the.se halls the palace contains 
1000 large and handsome chambers, all painted in gold 
and divers colours. 

Moreover, I must tell you that in this city there are 160 
tomans of fires, or in other words x6o tomans of houses. 
Now I should tell you that the toman is 10,000, so that 
you can reckon the total as altogether 1,600,000 houses, 
among which are a great number of rich palaces. Tiierc 
is one church only, belonging to thcNestorian Christians. 
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There is another thing I must tell you. It is the 
custom for every burgess of this city, and in fact for every 
description of person in it, to write over his door his 
own name, the name of his wife, and those of his children, 
his slaves, and all the inmates of his house, and also the 
number of animals that he keeps. And if any one dies in 
the house then the name of that person is erased, and if 
any child is born its name is added. So in this way the 
sovereign is able to know exactly the population of the 
city. And this is the practice also throughout all Manzi 
and Cathay.*'*- 

And I must tell you that every hosteler who keeps an 
hostel for travellers is bound to register their names and 
surnames, as well as the day and month of their arrival 
and departure. And thus the sovereign hath the means 
of knowing, whenever it pleases him, who come and go 
throughout his dominions. And certes this is a wise order 
and a provident. 

Note 1. — Kinsay repie.'sents closely enough the Chinese teim 
Kiugsze, “ capital,” ■which was then applied to the gieat city, the propei 
name of which was at that time Lin-ngan and is now Hangchau, as 
being since 1127 the capital of the Sung dynasty. The same term 
Kingsze is now on Chinese maps generally used to designate Peking. 
It would seem, however, that the term adhered long as a (juasi-proper 
name to Hangchau ; for in the Chinese Atlas, dating from 1595, whii'h 
the traveller Carletti piesented to the Magliabecchian Library, that city 
appears to be still marked with this name, transciibed by Carletti as 
Camse, very near the form Campsay used by Maiignolli in the 14th 
century. 

Notes. — The Ramusian veision says “Messer Marco Polo was 
frequently at this city, and took great pains to learn everything about 
it, miting down the whole in his notes.” The information being origin- 
ally derived fiom a Chinese document, there might be some giound for 
supposing that 100 miles of circuit stood for 100 li Yet the circuit of 
the modern city is stated in the official book called Han^-thau-Fu-C/ii, 
01 topographical history of Hang-chau, at only 35 li. And the earliest 
record of the wall, as built undei the Sung (circa a.d. 600), makes its 
extent little inoie (36 h and 90 paces.)* But the wall was reconstructed 

^ In thu fust edition my best authoiity on this inatlci was a lectuie on the city by 
the late Res I) D. Gioen, an .Vineutan Missionaij at Niiigpo, which is piiiited in 
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by Chaotsung, one of the last emperors of the T'ang dynasty (894), so 
as to embrace the Luh-ho-ta ])agocla, on a high bluff over the T&ien- 
tang Hiver,^ 35 li distant fiom the present south gate, and had then a 
circuit of 70 //. Moreover, m 1130, after the city became the capital 
of the Sung em- 
perors, some fur- 
ther extension 
was given to it, 
so that, even ex- 
clusive of the 
suburbs, the cir- 
cuit of the city 
may have been 
not far short of 
100 li. When the 
city was in its 
glory undei the 
Sung, the Luh-ho- 
ta Pagoda may be 
taken as maikmg 
the extieme S.W. 

Another known 
point marks ap- 
proximately the 
chief noith gate 
of that period, at 
a mile and a half 'rhi'annuit l.uh-hu-ta ut Hiingchau. 

or two miles be- 
yond the present north wall. The S. E. angle was np[)arently near the 
river bank. Rut, on the other hand, the waist of the city seems to have 
been a good deal nairower than it now is. Old descriptions compare 
its form to tliatof a slender- waistcd diiini (dice-box or hour-glass shape). 

Undei the Mongols the walls were allowed to decay ; and in the dis- 
tuibccl years that closed that dynasty (i34r-i368) they were rebuilt by 
an insurgent chief on a gieatly reduced compass, x)robably that which 



the Nov. and Dec. numbcis foi 1869 of the (Fuchau) Chincu' Ret onkt and Mnsiomry 
JoarnaL In the piescnt (second) edition I have on this, and other points embiaccd 
111 this and the following chajitei, benefitted hugely by the lemaihs of the Rev G. K, 
Moiile of the Ch Mission. Soc., now lesiding at Hangchau. 'riieso are partly eon- 
taiiiecl m a papei (“ Notes on Col. Yule’s JCdition of Maico Polo's ‘Quinsay’*’) lead 
befoie the Noith China lhanch of the R. A. Hoe. at Shanghai in December 1873, of 
which a pi oof has been most kindly sent to me by Mr. Moulc, and pailly m a special 
commumcalion, both foi wauled tlmmgli Mi. A. Wylie 

The building of Ibepiesent laih lio-la (“Siiv Ihumonies 'Power ”), aftei lepeated 
dcstiuctions l)y fiie, is iceouled on a Pine tablet oI the Sung still standing 

{Mouie). 
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they still retain. Wliatever may have been the facts, and whatever the 
origin of the estimate, I imagine that the ascription of 100 miles of cir- 
cuit to Kinsay had become popular among westerns. Odoric makes the 
same statement. Wassdf calls it 24 parasangs, which will not be far 
shprt of the same amount. Ibn Batuta calls the length of the city 
3 days^ journey. Rashiduddin says the enceinte had a diameter of 
II parasangs, and that there were thiee post stages between the two 
extremities of the city, which is probably what Ibn Batuta had heard. The 
Masdlak-al-Ahsdr calls it one day’s journey m length, and half a day’s 
journey m breadth. The enthusiastic Jesuit Martini tues hard to justify 
Polo in this as in olhei points of his desciiption. We shall quote the 
whole of his lemarks at the end of the chapters on Kinsay. 

The 12,000 bridges have been much caiped at, and modern accounts 
of Hangchau (despeiately meagre as they are) do not speak of its bridges 
as notable. There is, indeed,” says Mr. Kingsmill,^speaking of changes 
in the hydrography about Hangchau, no trace m the city of the magni- 
ficent canals and bridges described by Marco Polo.” The number was 
no doubt in this case also a mere popular saw, and Friar Odoric repeats 
it. The sober and veracious John Marignolli, alluding apparently to 
their statements, and perhaps to others which have not reached us, 
says : “ When authors tell of its ten thousand noble bridges of stone, 
adorned with sculptuies and statues of armed princes, it passes the 
belief of one who has not been there, and yet pei adventure these authors 
tell us no he.” Wassdf speaks of 360 bndges only, but they make up 
in size what they lack in number, for they cross canals as big as the 
Tigris ! Marsden aptly quotes in reference to this point excessively 
oose and discrepant statements from modern authors as to the number 
of bridges in Venice. The great height of the arches of the canal bridges 
in this part of China is especially noticed by travellers. Barrow, quoted 
by Marsden, says : “ Some have the piers of such an extraordinary 
height that the largest vessels of 200 tons sail under them without 
striking their masts.” 

Mr. Moule has added up the lists of budges in the whole department 
(or Fii) and found them to amount to 848, and many of these even aie now 
unknown, their approximate sites being given from ancient topographies. 
The number repiesented in a large modern map of the city, \vhi(‘h 1 
owe to Mr. Moule’s kindness, is 1 1 r . 

Note 3 . — Though Rubruquis (p. 292) says much the same thing, 
there is little trace of such an ordinance in modem China. Peie 
Parremn obseives ‘‘As to the hereditaiy peipetuation of trades, it has 
never existed in China. On the contiary, very few Chinese will learn 
the trade of their fathers , and it is only necessity that evei constiains 
them to do so.” (Lett. Edif XXIV 40 ) Mr. Moule reinaiks however 
that P. Parremn is a little too absolute. Certain trades do iiin in 
families, even of the fiee classes of Chinese, not to mention tlie dis- 
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frandiised boatmen, barbers, chair-coolies, &c. But except in the latter 
cases there is no compulsion, though the Sacred Edict goes to encourage 
the perpetuation of the family calling. 

Note 4. — This sheet of water is the celebrated Sr-iiu, or Western 
Lake,” the fame of which had leachcd Abiilfeda, and which has raised 
the enthusiasm even of modern tiavellers, such as Barrow and Van 
Braam. The latter speaks of f/iree islands (and this the Chinese maps 
confirm), on each of which were several villas, and of causeways across 
the lake, pa^'ed and bordeied with trees, and provided with numerous 
bridges for the passage of boats Bairow gives a blight description of 
the lake, with its thousands of gay, gilt, and ])aintcd pleasure boats, its 
margins studded with light and fanciful buildings, its ganlcns of choice 
flowering shiiibs, its monuments, and beautiful variety of scenery. None 
surpasses that of Martini, whom it is always pleasant to quote, but here 
he is too lengthy. The most recent descrijition that I have met with is 
that of Mr. C. Gardner, and it is as enthusiastic as any. It concludes . 

Even to us foreigners . . . the spot is one of peculiar attraction, but 
to the Chinese it is as a paradise.*’ The Emjieroi Kien laing had 
erected a palace on one of the island.s in the lake ; it was ruined by the 
Taipings. Many of the constructions about the lake date from the 
flourishing days of the T’ang dynasty, the 7th and 8th centuiies. 

Polo’s ascription of a circumfoicnce of 30 miles to the lake, cor- 
roborates the supposition that in the compass of the city a confusion 
had been made between miles and //, for Semedo gives the circuit of the 
lake really as 30 //, Piobably the docniinont to vvhudi Maico refers at^thc 
beginning of the chapter was seen by him in a Persian translation, in 
which // had been rendered by A Persian work of the same age, 
(quoted by Quatrembre (the Niiz/idf aUKulfth)^ gives the circuit of the 
lake as six parasangs, or some 2.^. miles, a statement which probably bad 
a like origin. 

Polo says the lake was unthin the city, ''rhis might be merely a 
loose way of speaking, but it may on the other hand be a further indica- 
tion of the foimer existence of an extensive outer wall. The Persian 
author just quoted also speaks of the lake as within the city. [Pnirrow's 
Ai/foMog,, p. 104; V. Braam^ II. 154; Gafdmr in Proc.of the it 

vol. xiii. p 178, Q. Jias/uify p. Ixxxviii.) Mr. Moulc states that 
popular ouil tradition does enclose the Lake withm the walls, l>ut he 
can find no trace of this in the To])ograpliics. 

Elsewhere Mr. Moule says : Of the luxuiy of the (Sung) jierioil, an<l 
its devotion to pleasure, evidence oc'ciirs cveiy where. Hangchow went 
at the tune by the nickname of the melling-]>ot foi money. 'I'he use, at 
houses of entertainment, linen ami silver plate appears somewhat out 
of keeping in a Chinese jiicture. I cannot voiK'h for the linen, hut heie 
IS the plate. , , . <The most tamoiis dea-houses of the day weic the 
Pa-seen (‘^ 8 genii”), the Pure I )cIighL,” the Pearl,” the J-Iouse c)i tlie 
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Pwan Family,” and the “ Two and Two ” and Three and Three ” houses 
(pel haps rather ‘‘ Double honours ” and “ Tieble honours ”). In these 
places they always set out bouquets of fresh flowers, according to the 
season. ... At the counter were sold “ Precious thunder Tea,” Tea of 
flitters and onions, or else Pickle broth ; and in hot weather wine of 
snow bubbles and apricot blossom, or other kinds of refngeiating 
liquor. Saucers, ladles, and howls were all of pure silver P (Si-Hii^Chi.) ” 

Note 5. — This is still the case : “ The people of Hang-chow dress 
gaily, and are remarkable among the Chinese for theii dandyism. All, 
except the lowest labourers and coolies, strutted about in dresses com- 
posed of silk, satin, and crape. . . . ‘Indeed' (said the Chinese ser- 
vants) ‘ one can never tell a rich man in Hang-chow, for it is just pos- 
sible that all he possesses in the world is on his back.' ” (Fortune, 1 1. 
20.) “ The silk manufactures of Hangchau are said to give employ- 

ment to 60,000 persons within the city walls, and Huchau, Kiahing, 
and the surrounding villages, are reputed to employ 100,000 more” 
(Ningpo Trade Report, Jan. 1869, comm, by Mr. N. R Dennys). The 
store-towers, as a precaution in case of fiie, are still common both in 
China and Japan. 

Note 6. — Mr. Gaidnei found in this very city, in 1S68, a laige col- 
lection of cottages covering several acres, which weie “ erected, after 
the taking of the city from the rebels, by a Chinese charitable society 
for the refuge of the blind, sick, and infirm.” This asylum sheltered 
200 blind men with their families, amounting to 800 souls ; basket- 
making and such work was provided for them; there were also 1200 
other inmates, aged and infirm ; and doctors wore maintained to look 
after them. “None are allowed to be absolutely idle, but all help 
towaids their own sustenance.” (Proc, R, G. Soc. XIII. 176-7.) Mr. 
Moule, whilst abating somewhat from the colouring of this dcsciiption, 
admits the establishment to be a considerable charitable eflbit. 
It existed before the rebellion, as I see m the book of Mr. Milne, 
who gives inteiesting details on such Chinese chanties (Life in 
China, pp. 46 seqq). 

Note 7. — The paved loads of Manzi arc by no means extinct yet. 
Thus, Ml. Fortune, starting from Changshan (see below, chap. Ixxix.) in 
the direction of the Black-Tea mountains, says : “ The load on which 
we weie travelling was well paved with granite, about 12 feet in width, 
and perfectly free from w^eeds” (II. 148). Gamier, Sladen, and Richt- 
hofen speak of well-paved roads in Yunnan and Szechwan. 

The Topography quoted by Mr. Moule says that in the year 1272 
the Governor lenewed the pavement of the Imperial road (or Mam 
Street), “after which nine cars might move abreast over a \vay pcifectly 
smooth, and stiaight as an arrow.” In the Mongol time the people were 
allow^ed to encroach on this grand street. 
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Noi’E 8. — Theie is a cuiious discrepancy in the account of these 
baths. Paiithiei’s text does not say whether they aie hot baths or cold. 
The latter sentence, beginning, ““They arc hot baths” {i^s^uves)^ is from the 
G. Text And Rainiisio’s account is quite diffoient . “ There are nume- 
rous baths of cold water, provided with ]jlenty of attendants, male and 
female, to assist the visitors of the two sexes ui the bath. For the 
people are used from their childhood to bathe in cold water at all sea- 
sons, and they reckon it a veiy wholesome custom, but in the bath- 
houses they have also ceitain chambcis furnished with hot water, for 
foreigneis who are unaccustomed to cold bathing, and cannot bear it. 
The peo[)le are used to bathe daily, and do not cat without having 
done so.” This is in contiadicUon with the notorious Chinese horror of 
cold water foi any pur])Ose. 

A note fiom Mr. C. Gardner says: ‘‘There aie numerous public 
baths at Hangchau, as at every Chinese city I have ever been in. In 
my experience natives always take /wt baths. Lut only the poorer 
classes go to the public baths ; the tiadcspeople and midclle classes are 
geneially supplied by the bath-houses with hot water at a moderate 
charge.” 

Note 9 — The estuaiy of the Tsien Tang, or river of Hangchau, has 
undeigonc great changes since J\)lo’s day. The sea now comes uj) 
much neaier the city; and the uppei \n\vi of the Bay of Hangchau is 
believed to cover what was once the site of the [loit and town of Kanp’u, 
the Ganpu of the text. A modem lepiesentative of the name still sub- 
sists, a ’walled town, and one of the depots for the salt which is so 
extensively raanufactiucd on this coast; liut tJie piescnt port of Hang- 
chau, and till lecently tlie sole seat of Chinese trade with Japan, is at 
C/itiJ>u, some 20 miles further seawaid. 

It IS .sujiposed by Klaproth that Kanp’u was the port frequented by 
the early Aral) voyagers, and of which tliey speak under the name of 
Khthifu, confounding in their details Flangi'hau itself with the port. 
Neumann dissents from this, maintaining that the Khanfii of the Arabs 
was certainly Canton. Abulfoda, how'over, states expressly that Khanfu 
was known in his day ns Kfumsd (i.e. Kinsay), and he sjieaks of its lake 
of fresh water called Sikhii (vSi-hu). 'Fheic seems to lie an indication in 
Chinese recoids that a southern branch of the Gicat Kiang once entered 
the sea at Kanp’u ; the closing ol it is assigned to the 7th century, or a 
little later. 

The changes of the Great Kiang do not seem to have attiacted so 
much attention among the Chinese as those of tlic dangerous Hwang-Ho, 
nor does then histoiy seem to have been so carefully lecoided. But a 
paper of great interest on the .subject was published hy Mu I^klkins, in 
the Jouinal of the Noith China Bianch of the R. A. S. for Sept, i860, 
which I know only hy an abstract given by the late Comte d’Escnyrac 
dc Lauture From this it would seem that about the time of oui eia the 
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Yangtsze Kiang had thiee great mouths. The most southerly of these 
was the Che-Kiang, which is said to have given its name to the Province 
still so called, of which Hangchau is the capital. This branch quitted 
the present channel at Chi-chau, passed by Ning-Kwe and Kwang-te, 
communicating with the southern end of a gieat group of lakes which 
occupied the position of the Tai-Hu, and so by Shiming and Tangsi into 
the sea not far from Shaohmg. The second branch quilted the main 
channel at Wu-hu, passed by I-hing (or I-shin) communicating with the 
northern end of the Tai-Hu (passed apparently by Su-chau), and then 
bifurcated, one arm entering the sea at Wu-sung, and the other at 
Kanp’u. The third, or northerly branch is that which forms the present 
channel of the Great Kiang. These branches are represented hypotheti- 
cally on the sketch-map attached to chapter Ixiv. supra, 

(Kmgsmtll^ u. s. p. 53; Chin, Repos, III. 118; Middle Kingdom^ 
1 . 95-106 ; Burck, p. 483 ; Cathay^ p. cxciii. ; J, N, Ch, Br, R, A, S,, 
Dec. 1865, p. Escayrac de Lauture, Mem, sur la Chinc^ H, duSoly 

p. 1 14) 

Note 10 . — Pauthiei’s text has • Chascnn Roy fait chascun an k 
conipte de son 7 *oyaumc a uxcomptcs du grant sicgep where I suspect the last 
word IS again a mistake for sing or scieng,, see supra^ Book 11 . ch. xxv., 
note 1. It is interesting to find Polo applying the term kt 7 ig to the 
viceroys who ruled the great provinces ; Ibn IBatuta uses a corresponding 
expression, siiltdn. It is not easy to make out the nine kingdoms or 
great provinces into which Polo considered Manzi to be divided. Per- 
haps his nine is after all merely a traditional number, for the Nine 
Provinces ” was an ancient synonyme for China proper, just as Nan- 
Khanday with like meaning, was an ancient name of India (see Cathay y 
p. cxxxix, 7 iote, and Remand ^ Indc, p. 116). But I observe that on the 
portage road between Changshan and Yuhshan {mfra^ p. 204) there are 
stone pillars msciibed Highway (from Chekiang) to Eight Provinces,” 
thus indicating Nine (Mi/ne, p. 319). 

Note 11 . — We have in Ramusio • “ The men levied in the province 
of Manzi are not placed in garrison in theii own cities, but sent to others 
at least 20 days’ journey fiom their homes, and there they serve for 
four or five years, after which they are relieved. This api)lics both to 
the Cathayans and to those of Manzi. 

The gieat bulk of the revenue of the cities, which enters the ex- 
chequer of the Great Kaan, is exjiended m maintaining these gairisons. 
And if perchance any city lebel (as you often find that under a kind of 
madness or intoxication they use and muider their governors), as soon 
as It is known, the adjoining cities despatch such large forces fiom then 
garrisons that the rebellion is entirely crushed. Foi it would be too long 
an affair if tioops fiom Cathay had to be waited for, involving perhaps a 
delay of two months.” 
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Note 12. — ^“The son.s of the dead, wearing hempen clothes as 
badges of mourning, kneel down,” Sic. {DooUttlr, j). 138). 

Note 13. — These piactices bare been noticed, sufira Book I. ch. xl. 

Note 14. — This custom has come down to modem times. In Pau- 
thier’s Chine Model uc, we find extracts fiom the statute.s of the reigning 
dynasty and the comments tliereon, of whi< h a passage runs thus : 
“ To detcimme tlie exact po])u1atioii of each pioiince tlie goi'ernor and 
the lieut. -govern or cause ceilain persons who are nominated as I\w-kia, 
or Tithing-Men, m all the jiLices under then jurisdiction, to add uji the 
figures inscnbed on the wooden tickets atlaclied to the dooi.s of houses, 
and exhibiting the number of the inmates” (p. 167). 

Fiiar OdoiK calls the luiiiibei of fires 80 tomans , but says 10 01 12 
households wouUl unite to have one fiie only ! 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

[Further P-irticulirs (’oncernini; tup. Great City op Kinsay.'] 

[The position of the city is such that it ha.s on one side 
a lake of fresh and exquisitely clear water (already spoken 
of), and on the other a very large river. The waters of the 
latter fill a number of canals of all sizes which run through 
the different quarters of the city, carry away all impurities, 
and then enter the Lake; whence they issue again and flow 
to the Ocean, thus producing a most excellent atmosphere. 
By means of these channels, as well as by the streets, you 
can go all about the city. Both streets and canals are so 
wide and spacious thar carts on the one and boats on the 
other can readily ])as.s to and fro, conveying necessary 
supplies to the inhabitants.’ 

At the opposite side the city is shut in by a channel, 
perhaps 40 miles in longtli, very wide, and full of water 
derived from the river aforesaid, which was made by the 
ancient kings of the country in order to relieve the river 
when flooding its banks. This serves also as a defence to 
the city, and the earth dug from it has been thrown inwards, 
forming a kind of mound enclosing the city.’ 
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In this part are the ten principal markets, though 
besides these there are a vast number of others in the 
different parts of the town. The former are all squares of 
half a mile to the side, and along their front passes the main 
street, which is 40 paces in width, and runs straight from 
end to end of the city, crossing many bridges of easy and 
commodious approach. At every four miles of its length 
comes one of those great squares of a miles (as we have 
mentioned) in compass. So also parallel to this great 
street, but at the back of the market places, there runs 
a very large canal, on the bank of which towards the squares 
are built great houses of stone, in which the merchants from 
India and other foreign parts store their wares, to be handy 
for the markets. In each of the squares is held a market 
three days in the week, frequented by 40,000 or 50,000 
persons, who bring thither for sale every possible necessary 
of life, so that there is always an ample supply of every kind 
of meat and game, as of roebuck, red-deer, fallow-deer, 
hares, rabbits, partridges, pheasants, francolins, quails, fowls, 
capons, and of ducks and geese an infinite quantity ; for 
so many are' bred on the Lake that for a Venice groat of silver 
you can have a couple of geese and two couple of ducks. 
Then there are the shambles where the larger animals are 
slaughtered, such as calves, beeves, kids, and lambs, the flesh 
of which is eaten by the rich and the great dignitaries.'* 
Those markets make a daily display of every kind of 
vegetables and fruits; and among the latter there are in 
particular certain pears of enormous size, weighing as much 
as ten pounds apiece, and the pulp of which is white and 
fragrant like a confection ; besides peaches in their season 
both yellow and white, of every delicate flavour.^ 

Neither grapes nor wine are produced there, but very 
good raisins are brought from abroad, and wine likewise. 
The natives, however, do not much care about wine, being 
used to that kind of their own made from rice and spices. 
From the Ocean Sea also come daily supplies of fish in 
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great quantity, brought 25 miles up the river, and there is 
also great store of fish from the lake, which is the constant 
gresort of fishermen, who have no other business. Their 
fish is of sundry kinds, changing with the season ; and, 
owing to the impurities of the city which pass into the lake, 
it is remarkably fat and savoury. Any one who should see 
the supply of fish in the market would suppose it impossible 
that such a quantity could ever be sold; and yet in a few 
hours the whole shall be cleared away; so great is the 
number of inhabitants who arc accustomed to delicate 
living. Indeed they cat fish and flesh at the same meal. 

All the ten market places arc encompassed by lofty 
houses, and below these are shops where all sorts of crafts 
are carried on, and all sorts of ware.s arc on sale, including 
spices and jewels and jiearls. Some of these shops arc 
entirely devoted to the sale of wine made from rice and 
spices, which is constantly made fresh and fresh, and is sold 
very cheap. 

Certain of the streets are occujiied by the women of the 
town, who are in such a number that I dare not say what it 
is. They arc found not only in the vicinity of the market 
places, where usually a quarter is assigned to them, but all 
over the city. They exhibit themselves splendidly attired 
and abundantly perfumed, in finely garnished houses, with 
trains of waiting-women, '^rhese women are extremely 
accomplished in all tlie arts of allurement, and readily adapt 
their conversation to all sorts of jicrsons, insomuch that 
strangers who have once tasted their attractions seem to 
get bewitched, and are so taken with their blandishments 
and their fascinating ways that they never can get these out 
of their heads. Hence it comes to pass that when they 
return home they say they have been to Kinsay or the City 
of Heaven, and their only desire is to get back thither as 
soon as possible.*^ 

Other streets arc occupied by the Physicians, and by the 
A.strologers, who arc also teachers of reading and writing ; 
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and an infinity of other professions have their places round 
about those squares. In each of the squares there are two 
great palaces facing one another, in which are established 
the officers appointed by the King to decide differences 
arising between merchants, or other inhabitants of the 
quarter. It is the daily duty of these officers to see that 
the guards are at their posts on the neighbouring bridges, 
and to punish them at their discretion if they are absent. 

All along the main street that we have spoken of, as 
running from end to end of the city, both sides are lined 
with houses and great palaces and the gardens pertaining to 
them, whilst m the intervals are the houses of tradesmen 
engaged in their different crafts. The crowd of people 
that you meet here at all hours, passing this way and that 
on their different errands, is so I'ast that no one would 
believe it possible that victuals enough could be provided 
for their consumption, unless they should see how, on every 
market-day, all those squares are thronged and crammed 
with purchasers, and with the traders who have brought in 
stores of provisions by land or water ; and everything they 
bring in is disposed of. 

To give you an example of the vast consumption m 
this city let us take the article of pepper \ and that will 
enable you in some measure to estimate what must be the 
quantity of victual, such as meat, wine, groceries, which have 
to be provided for the general consumption. Now Messer 
Marco heard it stated by one of the Great Kaan’s officers 
of customs that the quantity of pepper introduced daily for 
consumption into the city of Kinsay amounted to 43 loads, 
each load being equal to 2,23 Ibs.^ 

The houses of the citizens are well built and elaborately 
finished; and the delight they take in decoration, in paint- 
ing and in architecture, leads them to spend in this way 
sums of money that would astonish you. 

The natives of the city are men of peaceful character, 
both from education and from the example of their kings. 
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whose disposition was the same. They know nothing of 
handling arms, and keep none in their houses. You hear 
of no feuds or noisy quarrels or dissensions of any kind 
among them. Both in their commercial dealings and in 
their manufactures they are thoroughly honest and truthful, 
and there is such a degree of good will and neighbourly at- 
tachment among both men and women that you would take 
the people who live in the same street to be all one family.® 

And this familiar intimacy is free from all jealousy or 
suspicion of the conduct of their women. These they treat 
with the greatest respect, and a man who should presume to 
make loose proposals to a married woman would be regarded 
as an infamous rascal. They also treat the foreigners who 
visit them for the sake of trade with great cordiality, and 
entertain them in the most winning manner, affording them 
every help and advice on their business. But on the other 
hand they hate to see soldiers, and not least those of the 
Great Kaan’s garrisons, regarding them as the cause of their 
having lost their native kings and lords. 

On the Lake of which we have spoken there are num- 
bers of boats and barges of all si'/x's for parties of pleasure. 
These will hold 10, 15, ao, or more jiersons, and are from 
15 to 20 paces in length, with Hat bottoms anti ample 
breadth of beam, so that they always keep their trim. Any 
one who desires to go a-pleasuring with the women, or with 
a party of his own sex, hires one of these barges, which arc 
always to be found ctimplctely furnished with tables and 
chairs and all the other ajiparatus for a feast. ITie roof 
forms a level deck, on which the crew stand, and pole the 
boat along whithersoever may be desired, for the lake is not 
more than 2 paces in depth. The inside of this roof and 
the rest of the interior is covered with ornamental jiainting 
in gay colours, with windows all round that can be shut 
or opened, so that the party at table can enjoy all the 
beauty and variety of the prospects on both sides as they 
pass along. And truly a trip on this lake is a much more 
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charming recreation than can be enjoyed on land. For c'li 
the one side lies the city in its entire length, so that the 
spectators in the barges, from the distance at which they 
stand, take in the whole prospect in its full beauty and 
grandeur, with its numberless palaces, temples, monasteries, 
and gardens, full of lofty trees, sloping to the shore. And 
the lake is never without a number of other such boats, 
laden with pleasure parties ; for it is the great delight of the 
citizens here, after they have disposed of the day’s business, 
to pass the afternoon in enjoyment with the ladies of their 
families, or perhaps with others less reputable, cither in 
these barges or in driving about the city in carriages.® 

Of these latter we must also say something, for they 
afford one mode of recreation to the citizens in going about 
the town, as the boats afford another in going about the 
Lake. In the main street of the city you meet an infinite 
succession of these carriages passing to and fro. They are 
long covered vehicles, fitted with curtains and cushions, and 
affording room for six persons ; and they arc in constant 
request for ladies and gentlemen going on parties of pleasure. 
In these they drive to certain gardens, where they are enter- 
tained by the owners in pavilions erected on purpose, and 
there they divert themselves the livelong day, with their 
ladies, returning home in the evening in those same 
carriages.*® 

(Further Particulars of the Palace of the King Facfur.) 

The whole enclosure of the Palace was duTclcd into 
three parts. The middle one was entered by a very lofty 
gate, on each side of which there stood on the ground-level 
vast pavilions, the roofs of which were sustained by columns 
painted and wrought in gold and the finest azure. Ojijiosite 
the gate stood the chief Pavilion, larger than the rest, and 
painted in like style, with gilded columns, and a ceiling 
wrought in splendid gilded sculpture, whilst the walls were 
artfully painted with the stones of departed kings. 
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On certain days, sacred to his gods, the King Facfiir * 
used to hold a great court and give a feast to his chief 
lords, dignitaries, and rich manufacturers of the city of 
Kinsay. On such occasions those pavilions used to give 
ample accommodation for 10,000 persons sitting at table. 
This court lasted for ten or twelve days, and exhibited an 
astonishing and incredible spectacle in the magnificence of 
the guests, all clothed in silk and gold, with a profusion of 
precious stones ; for they tried to outdo each other in the 
splendour and richness of their appointments. Behind this 
great Pavilion that faced the great gate, there was a wall 
with a passage in it shutting olF the inner part of the Palace. 
On entering this you found another great edifice in the form 
of a cloister surrounded by a portico with columns, from 
which opened a variety of apartments for the King and the 
Queen, adorned like the outer walls with such elaborate 
work as we have mentioned. hVom the cloister again you 
passed into a covered corridor, six paces in width, of great 
length, and extending to the margin of the lake. On either 
side of this corridor were ten courts, in the form of oblong 
cloisters surrounded by colonnades ; and in each cloister or 
court were fifty chambers with gardens to each. In these 
chambers were quartered one thousand young ladies in the 
service of the King. The King woukl sometimes go with 
the Queen and some of those maidens to take his diversion 
on the lake, or to visit the Idol-teni])les, in boats all canopied 
with silk. 

The other two parts of the enclosure were distributed in 
groves, and lakes, and charming gardens planted with fruit- 
trees, and preserves for all sorts of animals, such as roc, red- 
deer, fallow-deer, hares, and rabbits. Here the king used to 
take his pleasure in company with those damsels of his ; 
some in carriages, some on horseback, whilst no man was 
permitted to enter. Sometimes the King would set the 


* Fanfiir, in Kamusio. 
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girls a-coursing after the game with dogs, and when they 
were tired they would hie to the groves that overhung the 
lakes, and leaving their clothes there they would come forth 
naked and enter the water and swim about hither and 
thither, whilst it was the King’s delight to watch them ; and 
then all would return home. Sometimes the King would 
have his dinner carried to those groves, which were dense 
with lofty trees, and there would be waited on by those 
young ladies. And thus he passed his life in this constant 
dalliance with women, without so much as knowing what 
arms meant ! And the result of all this cowardice and 
effeminacy was that he lost his dominion to the Great 
Kaan in that base and shameful way that you have heard." 

All this account was given me by a very rich merchant 
of Kinsay when I was in that city. He was a very old 
man, and had been in familiar intimacy with the King 
Facfur, and knew the whole history of his life ; and having 
seen the Palace in its glory was pleased to be my guide over 
it. As it is occupied by the King appointed by the Great 
Kaan, the first pavilions are still maintained as they used to 
be, but the apartments of the ladies are all gone to ruin and 
can only just be traced. So also the wall that enclosed the 
groves and gardens is fallen down, and neither trees nor 
animals are there any longer."] 

Note 1. — I have, after some consideration, followed the evarajile of 
Mr. H. Murray, m his edition of Marco Polo, in collecting togetliei 
in a separate chapter a niimhcr of additional paiticulais concoining Ihe 
Great City, which aie only found in Rarausio. Such of these as could 
be interpolated in the tevt of the older form of the nairative have been 
introduced between biackets in the last chapter Heie I bung together 
those particulars which could not be so interpolated WTthout taking 
libeities witli one or both texts. 

The picture m Ramusio, taken as a whole, is so much more biilbanf, 
interesting, and complete than in the older texts, that I thought of sub- 
stituting it entirelyfoi the other. Eutsomuch doubt and diffirulty hangs 
over some passages of the Ramusian version that T could not satisfy my- 
self of the propriety of this, though I feel that the dismemberment inllicted 
on that version is also objectionable 
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I^JOTE 2.— The tides in the Hangchau estuary are now so furious, 
entenng in the form of a bore, and running sometimes, by Admiral 
Collinson’s measurement, iii knots, that it has been necessary to close 
by weirs the communication which foinieily existed between the River 
Tsien-tang on the one side and the Lake Sihu and internal waters of the 
district on the other. Thus all caigoes aie passed through the small 
city canal m barges, and are subject to transhipment at the iiver-liank, and 
at the great canal terminus outside the noith gate, 1 cspecti vely. Mr. 
Kingsmill, to whose notices I am indebted for ])art of tins infor- 
mation, is however mistaken in supposing that in Polo's time tlic 
tide stopped some 20 miles below the city. We have seen (note 6, 
chapter lx\. supra) that tlie tide in the iivci befoie Kinsay was the 
object which first attiacted the attention of Payan, after his triumpliant 
entrance into the city. The tides leach Fuyang, 20 miles higher. 
(A: and ( 2 -, China and Japan, vol. I. p. 53 ; Mid, KinoJ, 1. 95, 106 ; 
/. a : C/l Br. R. A, S., Dec. 1865, p. 6 ; Miinc, p. 295^ Note liy Mr. 
Monk) 

Note 3 .— For satisfiictoiy elucidation as to what is or may have been 
authentic m these statements, we shall have to wait lor a correct survey 
of Hangchau and its neigh])ourhood. We have already seen strong 
reason to suppose that miles have been substituted for H in the circuits 
assigned both to the city and to die lake, and we aie yet more strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the same substitution has been made 
here in regard to the canal on the east of the (’ity, as well as the streets 
and market-places spoken of in the next paiagraph. 

Chinese plans of Hangchau do show a large <’anal encircling the city 
on the east and north, i c., on the sides away from die lake. In some of 
them this is rejiresented like a (lil<'h to the ranijiart, but in others it 
is more detached. And the jiosiUon of the main stieet, with its jiarallel 
canal, does answer fairly to the a<'coimt in the next paraginj)h, setting 
aside the extravagant dimensions. 

The existence of the scpiaresormaiket places is alluded to by Wassilf 
m a passage that we shall (jiiote below ; and the MasiUakM-Absdr^\^C'xV'e, 
of the mam street iiinniiig from eiul to end of the city. 

On this Mr. Moule says: I have fouiul no ceitain account of 
markct-s(iuaies, though the Fan^e^J of which a few still exist, and n very 
large number are laid clown in the Sung Map, mainly grouped along the 


* See the mention of tin* ut SinguuAi, sttput ]) 22. Mr. Wylie wiites 

that m a woik on the lattei city, j)ul)h'‘h(‘(l duung tin* \hic*ii tiiuc, oi winch be lus 
met with a lepiint, theie aio liguics to illustiale llie division of tlic city into a 

woid “winch appeals to indic.ite a i cm him spvice of giouiul, not an opcMi squaie . , , 
but a block ot buildings eiossed b) stieets, and at the end of ench stieet an open 
gatev\ay. ’ Tnoneof thefigiues a Inst lehMence iiulicates “ the maiket place, second 
the ofiicial establishment,” a tlih<l “the oltlce toi icgulating weights.” These 
indications seem to explain Polo’s sqiians. (See mqij). note undei Ajiiumdix L). 
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chief street, may perhaps represent them. . . . The names of some of 
these {Fan£) and of the Sze or markets still remain.^* 

Note 4. — There is no mention of characteristic animal food 
of China, and the only one specified by Friar Odoiic in his account of 
the same city. Probably Mark may have got a little Saractviized among 
tlie Mahomedans at the Kaan’s Court, and doubted if ’twere good 
manners to mention it. It is perhaps a relic of the same feeling, gen- 
dered by Saracen rule, that in Sicily pigs are called t nej L 

The larger game, red-deer and fallow-deer, is now never seen for 
sale. Hog-deer, wild swine, pheasants, water-fowl, and every description 
of ^ vermin * and small birds, are exposed for sale, not now in markets, 
but at the retail wine shops. Wild-cats, racoons, otters, badgers, kites, 
owls, &c., &c., festoon the shop fronts along witli game.’' {Monk) 

Note 5. — Van Braam, in passing through Shantung Province speaks 
of very large pears. The colour is a beautiful golden yellow. Before 
it IS pared the pear is somewhat hard, but in eating it the juice ilows, 
the pulp melts, and the taste is pleasant enough.” Williams says these 
Shantung pears are largely exported, but he is not so complimentary to 
them as Polo: The pears aie large and juicy, sometimes weighing 8 or 
10 pounds, but remarkably tasteless and coarse.” (K £raam, 11. 33-4 ; 

Khigd.^ I 78 and II. 44) In the beginning of 1867 I saw pears 
in Covent Garden Market which I should guess to have weighed 7 or 
8 lbs. each. They were priced at 18 guineas a dozen 1 

As regards the “yellow and white” peaches, Marsden suiijioses the 
former to be apricots. Two kinds of peach, correctly so described, are 
indeed common in Sicily, where I wnte ; — and both are, in their raw 
state, equally good food for i mri! But I see Mr. Moule also identifies 
the yellow peach with “the or clingstone apricot,” as he 

knows no yellow peach in China. 

Note 6. — “ E non veggono mai F o?’a chc di miovo possano ntoniand; ” 
a curious Italian idiom (see Vocal), It, UniiK^ sub. v. “7vv/<v*c”). 

Note 7. — It would seem that the habits of the Chinese in referem'e 
to the use of pepper and such spices have changed. Besides this 
passage, implying that their consumption of pepper was large, Marco lolls 
us below (ch. Ixxvii ) that for one shipload of peppei cairied to Alexandria 
for the consumption of Christendom, a hundred went to Ziiyton in Manzi. 
At the present day, according to Williams, the Chinese use little spice ; 
peppei chiefly as a febrifuge in the shape of pcplcr-^ka, and that even 
less tlian they did some years ago. (See p. 220, infra, and Mid, K,, 
II. 46, 408). On this, however, Mr. Moule observes “Pepper is not so 
completely relegated to the doctois. A month 01 two ago, jiassing a 
portjible cookshop m the city, I heaid a girl-purchaser cry to the cook, 

* Be suie you put in pepper and leeks ” 
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Note 8. — Marsden, after refening to Ihe ingenious frauds commonly 
related of Chinese traders, obseives : “ In the long continued intercourse 
that has subsisted between the agents of the European companies and 
the more eminent of the Chinese merchants .... complaints on the 
ground of commercial unfaiiness have been extremely rare, and on the 
contrary tlieir transactions have been marked with the most peifect good 
faith and mutual confidence.” Mr. Consul Medhuist bears similar strong 
testimony to the upright dealings of Chinese merchants. His remark 
that, as a rule, he has found that the Chinese detenointe by intimacy 
with foreigners is woithy of notice it is a remark capable of a])plication 
wherever the East and West come into habitual contact. Favourable 
opinions among the nations on their frontieis of Chinese dealing, as 
expressed to Wood and Burnes in Tuikestan, and to Macleod and 
Richardson in Laos, have been quoted by me cLsewheie in refeiencc 
to the old classical reputation of the Seres for integrity. Indeed, Marco’s 
whole account of the people heic might pass for an expanded tiaraphrase 
of the Latin commonplaces rcgauling the Seies. Mr. Milne, a mis- 
sionary for many years 111 China, stands up manfully against the whole- 
sale disparagement of Chme.se character (p. 401). 

Note 9 . — Semedo and Martini, in the 17th century, give a veiy 
similar account of the Lake Sihu, the parties of pleasure frequenting it, 
and their gay barges. (Semn/o, p. 20-2T; Marf, ]\ 9.) But heie is a 
Chinese picture of the very thing described by Marco, under the Sung 
Dynasty : “ When Yaoii Shimming was Prefect of Hangchow, theic was 
an old woman, who said she was lormerly a .smging-girl, and in the 
service of Tung-po Scen-sheng.f She 1 elated that lier master, whenever 
he found a leisure day m sjiring, would invite friends to take their 
pleasuie on the lake. They used to take an early meal on some. agree- 
able s])ot, and, the repast over, a chief was chosen for the company of 
each barge, who called a number of dancing-girls to follow them to any 
place they chose. As the day waned a gong sounded to assemble all 
once more at ‘ Lake Prosiicct Chambers,’ oi at the ‘ Bamboo J^avilion,’ 
or some place of the kind, where they amused themselves to the top of 
their bent, and then, at the fust or secoml diuni, hefoie the evening 
maiket dispersed, returned home by candle-light. In the city, gcntlcnien 
and ladies assembled in crowds, lining the way to see the 3 etui n of the 
thousand Knights. It mu.st have been a brave sjicctac'lc of that time.” 
{Mouh\ from the Si-Ziu^-C/n, or ^ 'ropogia[)hy of the West-I^nke.’) It is 
evident, from what Mr. Moule says, that thi.s book abounds in interesting 
illustration of these two chapters of Polo. Barges with paddle-wheels 
aie alluded to. 

’ Note 10. — Public carriages aie still used in the great cities of tlK‘ 

' FofCiiinr) in Far Cai/iayy ]>p. 15S, 176 

t faiMoiis ]><)el and scholar of the ullj ct'iUtuy. 

VOL. U. 0 
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north, such as Peking Possibly this is a revival. At one time car- 
nages appear to have been much more general in China than they weic 
afterwards, or are now. Semedo says they were abandoned m China 
just about the time that they weie adojDted in Europe, viz , in the i6th 
century. And this disuse seems to have been either cause or effect of 
the neglect of the roads, of which so high an account is given m old 
times. {Semedo; JV, and Ch, and Jap. I. 94.) 

Deguignes descnbes the public carnages of Peking, as shaped hko 
a palankin, but of a longer form, with a rounded top, lined outside and 
in witli coarse blue cloth, and provided with black cushions” (I. 372). 
This corresponds with our author’s description, and with a drawing by 
Alexander among his published sketches. The present Peking cal) is 
evidently the same vehicle, but smaller. 

Note 11 . — The character of the King of Manzi here given corre- 
sponds to that which the Chinese histories assign to the Emperor Tut- 
song, in whose time Kublai commenced his enteii)rise against Southern 
China, but who died two years before the fall of the capital. He is 
desenbed as given up to wine and women, and mdiffeient to all i)ublic 
business, which he committed to unworthy ministers. The following 
words, quoted by Mr. Mode fiom the Hang-Chau Fu-C/ii, are like an 
echo of Maico’s : “ In those days the dynasty was holding on to a mere 
comer of the realm, hardly able to defend even that ; and nevertheless 
all, high and low, devoted themselves to dress and ornament, to music 
and dancing on the lake and amongst the hills, with no idea of sym- 
pathy for the countiy.” A gaiden called Tseu-king (“of many pros- 
pects ”) near the Tsing-po Gate, and a monastery west of the lake, near 
the Lingin, are mentioned as pleasure haunts of the Sung Kings. 

Note 12. — The statement that the palace of Kingszd was occupied 
by the Great Kaan’s lieutenant seems to be inconsistent with the notice 
in Demailla that Kublai made it over to the Buddhist priests. Perha])s 
Kubhv's name is a mistake ; for one of Mr. Moule’s books {Jindwdiwh 
chi) says that under the last Mongol Emperor five convents weie built on 
the aiea of the palace. 

Mr. H. hlurray argues, fiom this closing passage cs])ecially, that 
Marco never could have been the author of the Ramusun intcrijola- 
tions ; but with this I cannot agiee. Did this passage stand alone we 
might doubt if it weie Maico’s, but the inteipoLUions must lie con- 
sidered as a whole. Many of them bear to my mind cleai c\klence 
of being his own, and I do not see that the present one may not be 
his. The picture conveyed of the ruined walls and half-oblitcrntcd 
buildings does, it is true, give the impression of a long interval between 
their abandonment and tlie tiavellei’s visit, wlulst the whole inteival 
between the capture of the city and Polo’s departuie fiom China wiis not 
more than 15 01 16 years. But this is too vague a basis for theouziiig. 

Mr. Moule has asceitamed by maps of the Sung period, and^jy a 
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variety of notices m the Topographies, that the palace lay to the south 
and south-east of the present city, and included a large part of the fine 
hills called 01 Phienix: Mount,*' and other names, 

whilst Its southern gate opened near the Tsien-Tang River. Its north 
gate is supposed to have been the Fung Shan Gate of the piesent city, 
and the chief sticet thus formed the avenue to the palace. 

By the kindness of Messrs. Moule and Wylie, I am able to give 
a copy of the Sung Map of the Palace (for origin 
of which see list of illiistiations). T should note 
that the orientation is difiercnt from that of the 
map of the city alieady given. 'Fins map eluci- 
dates Polo’s account of the palace in a highly 
interesting manner. 

Befoie (|uittmg Kinsay, the description of which 
forms the most striking feature in Polo’s account 
of China, it is worth while to quote other notices 
from authois of ncaily the same age. However 
exaggerated some of these may be, there can be 
little doubt that it was the greatest city then 
existing in the world. 

Friai' Odonc (in China about 1324-27) : — ‘‘ l)c- 
])arting thenc'c T came unto the <'ity of Cansay, a 
name which sigmfieth the ‘City of Heaven.’ '' 

And ’lis the gieatest city in the whole woild, so 
gieat indeed that I should sc'arc'ely venture to 
tell of It, but that I have met at Venice peojile 
in ])lcnty who have been theie. It is a good 
hundied miles in (omjiass, and there is not in it 
a span of giound wbich is not well iieopled. And ni.i’s'j'cmpio/MLmmhau 
many a tenement is theie which shall have lo or 12 households com 
])riscd in it. And theie he also gieat suburbs whic'h contain a greatei 
])opulation than even the c'iiy itself. .... d’his city is situated 
upon lagoons of standing water, with c'anals like the city of Venice. 
And it hath more than 12,000 bridges, on each of which are stationed 



Ml. \Vyli<‘, aftci asc'ciiding this hill with Mi. M<>ulc% wiilos ''‘ft is n.l)out two 
miles fioni the south i;nte to th(‘ top, hy a uithtM steep loiul. On the toj) is a lemaik- 
a])ly level plot of giound, with a diistei ol locks in one place. On the face of these 
locks me a i^KMt many nisciiptions, ljut so obliteiated by ai>o and weathci that only 
a few chaiacteis cmi he dccypheicd. A stone ioa<l leads up fiom the city gate, and 
nnothei one, veiy stoop, down to the lake. This is the only vestige jcmauung of the 
old ])ala(e giounds 'riicie is no <l<>ul)t about this bein*; ically a lelic of the palace 
. \ oil will see on the map, jiist inside the w<ills of the hnpenal city, the 'J'emple 

of lhahmn Theie aic still two stone columns slandinj; with cuuous lUiddhist 
insciiptions . Allhoui^h the tenipl<‘ is eiitiiely ,t;one, these columns letain tlie 

name .md mnik tlie plaeis 'I'hcy date from the 0th centui}, and theie aie lew 
'.tiiu (mes ( aiht 1 in China.” ( )nc‘ i'. enslaved above, afti i a sketch by iMi. Moulo. 
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guards, guarding the city on behalf of the Great Kaan. And at 
the side of this city there flows a river near which it is built, like 
Ferrara by the Po, for it is longer than it is broad,” and so on, 1 elating 
how his host took him to see a great monastery of the idolaters, wheie 
there was a garden full of grottoes, and therein many animals of divers 
kinds, which they believed to be inhabited by the souls of gentlemen. 
‘‘ But if anyone should desire to tell all the vastness and great mar\els 
of this city, a good quire of stationery would not hold the matter, I tiow. 
For ’tis the greatest and noblest city, and the finest for merchandize 
that the whole world contameth.” (Cat/iay, 113 seqq.) 

The Archbishop of Soltama (circa 1330) — “And so vast is the 
number of people that the .soldiers alone who are posted to keep ward 
in the city of Cambalec are 40,000 men by sure tale. And in the city 
of Cassay there be yet more, for its people is greater in number, seeing 
that it is a city of very great trade. And to this city all the tiaders of 
tlie country come to trade ; and greatly it aboundeth in all manner of 
merchandize.” (Ik 244-5.) 

JoJm Marignolh (m China 1342-47) : — “Now Manzi is a countiy 
which has countless cities and nations included in it, past all belief to 

one who has not seen them And among the rest is that mo.st 

famous city of Campsay, the finest, the biggest, the nchest, the most 
populous, and altogether the most marvellous city, the city of the greatest 
wealth and luxury, of the most splendid buildings (especially idol- 
temples, in some of which there are 1000 and 2000 monks dwelling 
together), that exists now upon the face of the earth, or mayhap that ever 
did exist” (Ik p. 354.) He also speaks, like Ocloric, of the “ cloister 
at Campsay, in that most famous monastery where diey keep so many 
monstrous animals, which they believe to be the souls of the depaited ” 
(384). Perhaps this monastery may yet be identified. Odoiic calls it Thebe. 

Turning now to Asiatic writers, we begin with Wassdf (a.d. 1300) : — 

“ Khanzai is the gieatest of the cities of Chin, 

* Stretching like Paradise through the breadth of Heaven^ 

Its shape is oblong, and the measurement of its perimeter is about 24 
parasangs. Its streets are paved with burnt buck and with .stone. 
The public edifices and the houses aie built of wood, and adorned 
with a profusion of paintings of exquisite elegance. Between one end 
of the city and the other there are three Fh/z/j* (posbstations) establislicd 
The length of the chief stieets is three parasangs, and the city con- 
tains 64 quadrangles coriespondmg to one another m stiuctuie, and 
with parallel ranges of columns. The salt excise bungs in daily 
700 balish m paper-money. The number of craftsmen is so great that 
32,000 are employed at the dyer's art alone ; from that fact you may 
estimate the rest. There are m the city 70 tomans of soldiers and 70 
t 07 na 7 is of rayats, whose number is registered in the books of the Dewan. 
There are 700 churches (Kalistd) resembling fortresses, and every one 
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of them overflowing with presbyters without faith, and monks without 
religion, besides other officials, wardens, servants of the idols, and this, 
that, and the other, to tell the names of which would surpass number 
and space. All these are exempt fiom taxes of every kind. Four 

tomans of the garrison constitute the night-patrol Amid the city 

there are 360 budges erected over canals ample as the Tigris, which 
are ramifications of the great river of Chin ; and different kinds of 
vessels and ferry-boats, adapted to eveiy class, ply upon the waters in 
such numbers as to pass all powers of enumeration The con- 

course of all kinds of foreigneis from the four quarters of the world, 
such as the calls of trade and travel bring together in a kingdom like 
this, may easily be conceived.” (jRtTised on Hammed $ Translation^ p. 42-3.) 

The Persian woik NinhaUal-Ktiluh — “ Khinzai is the capital of the 
country of Mdchin. If one may believe what some tiavelleis say, there 
exists no gieatei city on the face of the earth ; but anyhow, all agree 
that it IS the greatest m all the countiics in the East. Inside the place 
is a lake which has a circuit of six parasangs, and all round which houses 
are built. . . . The population is so numerous that the watchmen are 
some 10,000 m number.” {Qiiat Rask p. Ixxxviii.) 

The Arabic work Masdlak-al-Absdr , — “Two routes lead from Khan- 
balik to Khinsa, one by land, the other by water ; and either way takes 
40 days. The city of Khinsd extends a whole day^s journey in length 
and half a day’s jouiney in breadth. In the middle of it is a street 
which runs right from one end to the other. The streets and squares 
are all paved \ the houses are five-stoned (?), and are built with planks 
nailed together,” &c. {Ibid) 

Ibn Batata . — “ We ai rived at the city of Kh ansa. . . . This city is 
the gieatest I have ever seen on the surface of the earth. It is thiee 
days’ journey in length, so that a traveller passing through the city has 
to make his marches and his halts ! .... It is subdivided into six 
towns, each of which has a separate enclosure, while one great wall 
surrounds the whole,” &c. {Cat/iay^ p. -496 seqq ) 

Let us conclude with a writer of a later age, the worthy Jesuit 
Martin Martini, the author of the admiiablc Atlas Sinensis^ one whose 
honourable zeal to maintain Polo’s veracity, of which he was one of the 
first intelligent advocates, is apt, it must be confessed, a little to colour 
his own spectacles ; — “ I'hat the cosmographers of Europe may no 
longer make such ridiculous errois as to the (^uinsai of Marco Polo, I will 
here give you the very phu'e. [He then explains the name.] . . . And to 
come to the point ; this is the very city that hath those biidges so lofty 
and so numberless, both within the walls, and in the suburbs ,* nor will 
they fall much shoit of the 10,000 which the Venetian alleges, if you 
count also the tiiumphal niches among the bridges, as he might easily do 
becauseof their analogous stiuctuie, just as he calls tigers ... or 

if you will, he may have meant to include not meiely the bridges m the 
city and suburbs, but in the whole of the dependent territory. In that 
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case indeed the number which Europeans find it so hard to believe 
might well be set still higher, so vast is eveiywhere the number of 
bridges and of tnumphal arches. Another point in confiimation is that 
lake which he mentions of 40 Italian miles in circuit. This exists under 
the name of Sihti ; it is not, indeed, as the book says, inside the walls, 
but lies in contact with them for a long distance on the west and south- 
west, and a number of canals drawn fiom it do entei the city. Moie- 
over, the shoies of the lake on every side are so thickly studded with 
temples, monastenes, palaces, museums, and pnvate houses, that you 
would suppose youiself to be passing through the midst of a great city 
rather than a country scene. Quays of cut stone aie built along the 
banks, affording a spacious promenade ; and cause\vays cross the lake 
itself, furnished with lofty bndges to allow of the passage of boats , and 
thus you can readily walk all about the lake on this side and on that. 
Tis no -wonder that Polo considered it to be part of the city. I'his, 
too, is the very city that hath within the walls, near the south side, a 
hill called Ching-hoang^^ on which stands that tower with the watchmen, 
on which there is a clepsydra to measure the houis, and wdieie each 
hour is announced by the exhibition of a placard, witli gilt letters ol a 
foot and a half m height This is the very city the stieets of which are 
paved with squared stones : the city which lies m a swampy situation, 
and is intersected by a number of navigable canals, this, m short, is 
the city fiom which the emperor escaped to seaward by the great river 
Tsien-tang, the bieadth of which exceeds a Geinian mile, llowing on 
the south of tlie city, exactly corresponding to the river described by 
the Venetian at Quinsai, and flowing eastward to the sea which it entei s 
precisely at the distance which he mentions. I will add that the com- 
pass of the city will be 100 Italian miles and more, if you include Us 
vast suburbs, which nin out on eveiy side an enormous distance ; inso- 
much that you may walk for 50 Chinese h m a straight line from noith 
to south, the whole way through crowded blocks of houses, and without 
encountering a spot that is not full of dwellings and full of ]ieople , 
whilst from east to west you can do very nearly the same thing.” {Atlas 
Smensis^ P* 99 ) 

And so we quit what Mr Moule appropriately calls “ Marco’s famous 
rhapsody of the Manzi capital perhaps the most sti iking section of the 
whole book, as manifestly the subject was that which had made the 
stiongest impression on the narratoi. 


See the plan of the city with last chaptei. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 

TRE.\.T1NG of 'I'UH ORliAT YEARLY REVENUE THAT THE GREAT KaAN 
ft.VJTI FROM KINSAV. 

Now I will tell you about the great revenue which the 
Great Kaan draweth every year from the said city of 
Kinsay and its territory, forming a ninth part of the 
whole country of Manzi. 

Fust there is the salt, which brings in a great revenue. 
For it jiroduces every year, in round numbers, fourscore 
tomans of gold; and the toman is worth 70,000 saggi of 
gold, so that the total value of the fourscore tomans will be 
five millions and six hundred thousand saggi of gold, each 
saggio being worth more than a gold florin or ducat ; in 
sooth, a vast sum of money! [This province, you see, 
adjoins the ocean, on the shores of which are many lagoons 
or salt marshes, in which the sea-water dries up during the 
summer time ; and thence they extract such a quantity of 
salt as SLilfices for the supply of five of the kingdoms of 
Manzi besides this one.] 

Having told you of the revenue from salt, I will now 
tell you of that which accrues to the Great Kaan from the 
duties on merchandize and other matters. 

You must know that in this city and its dependencies 
they make great quantities of sugar, as indeed they do in 
the other eight divisions of this country ; so that I believe 
the whole of the rest of the world together does not pro- 
duce such a quantity, at least, if that be true which many 
[leoplc have told me ; and the sugar alone again produces 
an enormous revenue. — However, 1 will not repeat the 
duties on every article separately, but tell you how they 
go in the lump. Well, all spicery pays three and a third 
per cent, on the value ; and all merchandize likewise pays 
three and a third per cent. [But sea-borne goods from 
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India and other distant countries pay ten per cent.] The 
rice-wine also makes a great return, and coals, of which 
there is a great quantity; and so do the twelve guilds of 
craftsmen that I told you of, with their 12,000 stations 
apiece, for every article they make pays duty. And the silk 
which is produced in such abundance makes an immense 
return. But why should I make a long story of it ? Tlie 
silk, you must know, pays ten per cent., and many other 
articles also pay ten per cent. 

And you must know that Messer Marco Polo, who 
relates all this, was several times sent by the Great Kaan 
to inspect the amount of his customs and revenue from 
this ninth part of Manzi,' and he found it to be, exclusive 
of the salt revenue which we have mentioned already, 210 
‘ tomans of gold, equivalent to 14,700,000 saggi of gold; 
one of the most enormous revenues that ever was heard of. 
And if the sovereign has such a revenue from one-ninth 
part of the country, you may judge what he must have 
from the whole of it ! However, to speak the truth, this 
part is the greatest and most productive ; and because of 
the great revenue that the Great Kaan derives from it, it is 
his favourite province, and he takes all the more care to 
watch it well, and to keep the people contented.® 

Now we will quit this city and speak of others. 


Note 1. — Pauthier’s text seems to be the only one which says tliat 
Marco was sent by the Great Kaan. The G. Text says merely • “ AV 
qe jeo March Pol qeplitsor foies hoi faire k conk de la rendc dc tons eesks 
couses” — “ had several times heard the calculations made.” 

Note 2. — Toman is 10,000 And the first question that occurs in 
considering the statements of this chapter is as to the unit of these 
tomans, as intended by Polo. I believe it to have been the tad (or 
Chinese ounce) of gold. 

We do not know that the Chinese ever made monetary calculations 
in gold. But the usual unit of the revenue accounts appears fiom Pau- 
thier’s extracts to have been the ting, i.e. a money of account e([ual to 
ten taels of silver, and we know {sufra, ch. 1. note 4) that this was in 
those days the exact equivalent of one tael of gold. 
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The C(^uQ.tioii in our text is lo^ooo x = '^o^ooo of gold^ giving 
or the unit sought, = 7 saggi. But in both Bamusio on the one 
hand, and in the Geog Latin and Crusca Italian texts on the other 
hand, the ecjuivalcnt of the toman is So ^ooo s{tg^i ^ though it is true that 
neither with one valuation nor the other are the calculations consistent 
in any of the texts, except Ramusio’s."^ This consistency does not give 
any greatei weight to Ramusio^s reading, because we know that version 
to have been and coirected when the editor thought it necessary : 

but I adopt his valuation, because we shall find other grounds for 
picfeiring it. The unit of the foma/i then is = 8 saggi. 

Tho Venice saggio was one-sixth of a Venice" 'ounce. The Venice 
mark of 8 ounces 1 find stated to contain 3681 grains troyjf hence the 
sagii/0^^6 grains, Ikit I imagine the term to be used by Polo here 
and in other ( )riental com]jutaLions, to express the Arabic w/s/cd/, the 
leal weiglit of which, according to JMr. Maskelyne, is 74 grains troy. 
The of gold was, as Polo says, something more than a ducat or 

secpiin, indeed, weight for weight, it was to a ducat nearly as 1*4 : i. 

Eight 01 would be 592 giains troy. The tael is 580, 

and the aiiproximation is as near as we can leasonably expect from a 
calculation in such teims. 

Taking the silver tael at 6 s. 7//., the gold tael, or rather the ii;ig, 
would 1)0-3/. S''*- the = 32,916/. 13^*. 4^/. ; and the whole 

salt leveniie (80 tomans) - 2,633,333/. ; the revenue from other sources 
(2 TO tomans) - 6,912,500/,; total revenue from Kinsay and its pro- 
vince (290 tomans) = 9»S45»^33^* A sufiicicntly startling statement, 
and (luite enough to ac'.count foi the sobriiiuet of Maico Milioni. 

l^authier, in leference to this cha])ter, brings forward a number of 
extrac'ts regarding Mongol finance from the official history of that 
dynasty, 'bhe extrads are extremely interesting in themselves, but I 
cannot find in them that confirmation of Marco^s accuracy which M, 
I^aiithier sees. 

Fiist as to the salt le venue of Kiaxigchd, or the province of Kinsay. 
'fhe rat‘ls given by Panthier amount to these ; that in 1277, the year in 
whK'h tlie Mongol salt department was organised, the manufacture of 
salt amounted to 92,1.118 r/V/, or 22, n 5,520/7'/:).)', ; in 1286 it had reached 
^ 50,000 j 7 //, or 108,000,000 h/(fs. ; in 1289 it fell off by xOo,ooo j///. 

'file pri('e was, in 1277, t 8 //<///« oi taels, in c/aro or ])apci-money of 
the years 1260-6.1 (.see vol. I. j). 412), in 1282 it was laised to 22 taels; 
in 1284 a permanent and leduccd piice was fixed, the amount of which 
is not stated. 


* Piuilliioi’s MSS. A and P aie Iiopolcshly coirupt hcic. llis MS. C agrees with 
the Cleo'». TexI in ni.iLing the tonuiu 70,000 saggi, but 210 tomans = 15,700,000, 
instead of 1.1,700,000 'I'lie Ciuse.i and Latin ha\e 80,000 saggi in the liist])Iaco, 
lull i5,7(X>,oof) in the second. K.unusio alone has 80,000 ni the fust place, and 
if),8()<>,ooo ai tht' second. 

1 * Kng. Cyclop., “Weights and Measures.” 
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M. Pauthiei assumes as a mean 400,000 yin^ at 18 taels, which wil 
give 7,200,000 taels , or, at 6 s, jd, to the tael, 2,370,000/. But thii- 
amount being in chao 01 paper-currency, which at its highest valuation 
was worth only 50 per cent of the nominal value of the notes, we must 
halve the sum, giving the salt revenue on PauthiePs assumptions = 
1,185,000/, 

Paiithier has also endeavoured to piesent a table of tlie whole 
revenue of Kiangche under the Mongols, amounting to 12,955,710 
paper taels, or 2,132,294/., including salt revenue. This would leave 
only 947,29^/. for the other souices of leveniie, but the fact is that 
several of these aie left blank, and among otheis one so important as 
the sea-customs. However, even making the extiavagant supposition 
that the sea-customs and other omitted items were equal in amount to 
the whole of the othei sources of revenue, salt included, the total would 
be only 4,264,585/. 

Marco’s amount, as he gives it, is, I think, unquestionably a huge 
exaggeration, though I do not suppose an intentional one. In sjiite of 
his professed rendering of the amounts in gold, I have little doubt that 
his tomans really lepiesent paper-currency, and that to get a wnl nation 
m gold, his total has to be divided at the very least by two. W'c may 
then compare his total of 290 tomans of paper with Pautliier’s 
130 tomans of paper ting^ excluding sea-customs and some othei items. 
No neaier comparison is practicable, and besides the sources of doubt 
already indicated, it remains uncertain what in cither calculation aie 
the limits of the province intended. For the bounds of Kiangche seem 
to have vaiied gieatly, sometimes including and sometimes exc'luding 
Fokien. 

I may obseive that Rashiduddin reports, on the authority of the 
Mongol minister Pulad Chingsang, that the \\holc of Mamci brought in 
a revenue of 900 tomans ” This Quatrembre renders “nine million 
pieces of gold,” presumably meaning dinars. It is unfortunate that 
there should be unceitainty here again as to the unit. If it weie the 
dinar the whole revenue of Manzi would be about 5,850,000/., whereas 
if the unit were, as in the case of Polo’s toman, the ting the revenue 
would be nearly 30 millions sterling ! 

It does appeal that m China a toman of some denomination of 
money near the dinar was known m account. For Friar Odoric states 
the revenue of Yangchau m tomans of Bahsh^ the latter unit being, as 
he explains, a sum in paper-cuirency equivalent to a llorin and a half 
(or something more than a dinar) j perhaps, however, only the hang or 
tael (see vol. 1 p. 413). 

It IS this calculation of the Kmsay revenue which Maico is supposed 
to be expounding 'to his fellow-prisoner on the title-page of this volume. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Op thk Citv op Tanpiju .vnd Othp.rs. 

When you leave Kinsay and travel a day’s journey to the 
south-east, through a plenteous region, passing a succession 
of dwellings and charming gardens, you reach the city of 
Tanptju, a great, rich, and fine city, under Kinsay. The 
people are subject to the Kaan, and have pa|)cr-money, and 
are Idolaters, and burn their dead in the way described 
before. They live by trade and manufactures and handi- 
crafts, and have all necessaries in great plenty and cheapness.* 

But there is no more to be said about it, so we 
proceed, and I will tell you of another city called Vuju 
at three days’ distance from Tanjiiju. The jicople arc 
Idolaters, &c., and the city is under Kinsay. They live 
by traile and manutactures. 

Travelling through a succession of towns and villages 
that look like one continuous city, two days further on to 
the south-east, you find the great and fine city of Giihtju 
which is under Kinsay. The people are Idolaters, &c. 
They have jilenty of silk, and live by trade and handicrafts, 
and have all things necessary in abundance. At this city 
you find the largest and longest canes that are in all 
Manzi; they are full four palms in girth and 15 paces 
in length.'* 

When you have left Gluuju you travel four days S.E. 
through a beautiful country, in which towns and villages 
arc very numerous. There is abundance of game both in 
beasts and birds ; and there arc very large and fierce lions. 
After those four clays you come to the great and fine city 
of Chanshan. It is situated upon a hill which divides 
the River, so that the one jiortion flows up country and the 
other down.* It is still under the government of Kinsay. 

' Jui wi lui hjont que pm tc ic Flum^ que Ic unr modu' a/a t'n siis c Paiilic moUic 
ill flip’' (CS T.) 
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I should tell you that in all the country of Manzi they 
have no sheep, though they have beeves and kine, goats 
and kids and swine in abundance. The people are Idolaters 
here, &c. 

When you leave Changshan you travel three days 
through a very fine country with many towns and villages, 
traders and craftsmen, and abounding in game of all kinds, 
and arrive at the city of Cuju. The people are Idolaters, 
&c., and live by trade and manufactures. It is a fine, noble, 
and rich city, and is the last of the government of Kinsay 
m this direction.^ The other kingdom which we now 
enter, called Fuju, is also one of the nine great divisions 
of Manzi as Kinsay is. 


Note 1 . — The traveller’s route proceeds from Kinsay oi Hang-cliaii 
southward to the mountains of Fokien, ascending the valley of the Tsien 
Tang, commonly called by Europeans the Green River The general 
Ime, diiected as we shall see upon Kienmngfu m Fokien, is clear enough, 
but some of the details aie very obscure, owing partly to vague indica- 
tions and partly to the excessive uncertainty in the leading of some of 
the pioper names. 

No name resembling Tanpiju (G. T., Ta?ipig2ci ; Pauthier, Tacpi^iy, 
Car^iguy^ Capigiiy ; Ram., Tapmzu) belongs, so far as has yet been 
shown, to any considerable town in the position indicated.^ Both 
Pauthier and Mr. Kingsmill identify the place with Shaohmgfu, a large 
and busy town, compared by Fortune, as regards population, to Shanghai. 
Shaohing is across the broad nver, and somewhat further down than 
Hang-chau : it is out of the traveller’s general direction ; and it seems 
unnatural that he should commence his journey by passing this wide 
river, and yet not mention it. 

For these reasons I formerly rejected Shaohmg, and looked latherto 
Fuyang as the representative of Tanpiju. But my opinion is sliakcn 
when I find both Mi. Elias and Baron Richthofen decidedly opposed to 
Fuyang, and the latter altogether in favour of Shaohmg. The journey 
through a plenteous i eg ion, passing a succession of dwellings and 
charming gardens \ the epithets ‘ great, rich, and fine city / the ‘ tuide, 
manufactures, and handicrafts,’ and the ‘necessaries m gieat plenty and 


* One of the llicn^ foiming the special districts of Ilangchau itself, now called 
Tsicii-tang^ was foiineily called But it cmbiaces tlie eastern 

part of the distiict, and can, I think, have nothing to do with Tanpiju (sec JSiot, 
P 257, and Chin, Rtpoi^ for Feb. 1S42, p 109). 
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cheapness,’ appear to apply rather to the populous plain and the large 
city of ancient fame, than to the small Fuyang-hien . . . shut m by a spur 
fiom the hills, which would haidly have allowed it in former days to 
have been a great city ” {Note by Baron R). The after route, as eluci- 
dated by the same authority, points with even more foice to Shaohmg. 

Note 2 . -Chekiang piodiices bamboos more abundantly than any 
province of Eastern China. Dr. Medhuist mentions meeting, on the 
waters near Hangchau, with nunieious lafts of bamboos, one of which 
was onc-third of a mile in length {Glance at Inf. of China, p. 53). 

Note :!.— Assuming Tanpijii to lie Shaohmg, the lemaining places as 
far as the Fokien Fionticr lun thus — 

3 clays to Vuju (l\ G. T. Ram 

2 „ toGhiuiu (P Gidiiiiy, G T. G/icdi^in, C/hfiojii, Ram Gtwi^w) 

4 ,, to Gliansluiii (P. Cmmian, G. P, Ciatiscnuiy Ram Zcii^irian) 

3 ,, to Cuju 01 Chiiju (P. G. T. Cu^m, Ram. Gicza). 

First as regards Chaushan, which, with the notable circumstances about 
the waters there, constitutes the key to the route, I extiact the following 
remarks from a note which Mr. Fortune has kindly sent me : “ When we 
get to C/iam/iiW the pi oof as to the route is 7ury strofig. This is un- 
doubtedly my C/uvi^^s/tan. The town is near the head of the Green 
River (the Tsien 'bang) which flows in a N. K direction and falls into 
the hay of I Iang<diau. At Changshan the stream is no longer navigable 
even for small boats. Travellers going west or south-west walk or aie 
earned in sedan-chairs across country in a westerly direction for about 
30 miles to a town named Yuhshan. Heic there is a uver which flows 
westward the other half goes down ’), taking the traveller rapidly in 
tliat direction, and jiassing ai route the towns of Klwansmfu, Hokow or 
Ilokeu, and onwaul to the Poyang Lake.” From the caieful study of 
Mr. Korlune’s published nairative 1 hud alieady airived at the conclusion 
that this was the <‘oncct explanation of the remarkable expressions about 
the division of the wateis, which arc clo.sely analogous to those used by 
the tiaveller in cli Ixii, of thus book when speaking of the watershed of 
the (heat Canal at Sinjumatu. Paraphiascd the words might run : ‘‘At 
Ghangshan you re.u'h high giound, winch intcruipts the continuity of the 
River , liom one side of this ridge it Hows up country towards thenoith, 
fiom the other it llo\\s down towaids the south.’' The exiuessioii “ The 
Rivej ” will be elucidated in note 4 to ch. Ixxxii. below. 

'Pliis route by the Tsientang and the Changshan poitage, which turns 
the dangcis involved in the navigation of the Yanglszo and the Poyai;ig 
l^ake, was formeily a thoioughfaie to the south much followed; .though 
now almost ahaiuloned thiough one of the mdiiect results (as Baron 
Richthofen taunts out) of steam navigation. 

'The poitage from (Changshan to Yukshan was passed by the English 
and I)ut('h embassies in the end of last centuiy, on tlieir jouineys fioiu 
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Hangchau to Canton, and by Mr. Fortune on his way fiom Ningpo to 
the Bohea country of Fokien. It is probable that Polo on some occa- 
sion made the ascent of the Tsien Tang by water, and that this leads him 
to notice the interruption of the navigation. 

Kinhwafu, as Pauthier has observed, bore at this time the name of 
WucHAU, which Polo would certainly wiite And between 

Shaohing and Kinhwa there exists, as Baron Richthofen has pointed out, 
a line of depression which affords an easy connexion between Shaohing 
and Lanki-hien or Kinhwa-fu This line is much used by travelleis, and 
forms just 3 short stages. Hence Kinhwa, a fine city destroyed by the 
Taepmgs, is satisfactorily identified with 

The jouiney from Vugui to Ghiuju is said to be through a succes- 
sion of towns and villages, looking like a continuous city. Fortune, 
whose journey occurred before the Taeping devastations, speaks of the 
approach to Kiuchau as a vast and beautiful garden. And Mr. Milne’s 
map of this loute shows an incomparable density of towns in the Tsien 
Tang valley from Yenchau up to Kiuchau. GJuuju then will be 
Kiuchau. But between Kiuchau and Changshan it is impossible to 
make four days ; barely possible to make two. My map {Itineraries^ 
No. VI.), based on D’Anville and Fortune, makes the direct distance 
24 miles; Milne’s map barely 18; whilst from his book we deduce the 
distance tiavelled by water to be about 30. On the whole, it seems 
probable that there is a mistake m the figuie heie. 

Fiom the head of the great Chekiang valley I find two roads across 
the mountains into Fokien desciibed. 

One leads fiom Kiangshan (not Changshan) hy a town called Chinghu, 
and then, nearly due south, across the mountains to Puching in Upper 
Fokien. This is specified by Martini (p. 113) it seems to have been 
followed by the Dutch Envoy, Van Hoorn, in 1665 (i^eoAst/ej, III. 463), 
and It was travelled by Fortune on his return from the Bohea country to 
Ningpo (II. 247, 271). 

The other route follows the portage spoken of above from Changshan 
to Yuhshan, and descends the river on that side to Ilohei/, whence 
It strikes south-east across the mountains to Tsung-ngan-hien in Fokien. 
This route was followed by Foitune on his way to the Bohea coiintiy 

Both from Puching on the former route, and fiom near Tsung-ngan 
on the latter, the waters are navigable down to Kiennmgfu anci so to 
Fuchau. 

Mi Foitune ludges the fiist to have been Polo’s route. I'hcre does 
not, however, seem to be on this route any place that can lie identified 
with his Cuju or Chuju Chinghu seems to be insignificant and the 
name has no lesemblance On the other rout e followed hy Mi I<"oitune 
himself from that side we have Kwansinfu, Iloheii, Yenshan, and (last 
town passed on that .side) Chnehu I'he latter, as to botli name and 
jiosition, IS quite satisfactoiy, but it i.s desiaibcd as a small jioor town. 
Hokeu would be icpiesentcd in Polo's spelling as Caghiu 01 Chighiu. It 
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is now a place of great population and importance as the entrepot of the 
Black Tea Trade, but, like many important commercial cities m the 
intenoi, not being even a //U 7 i, it has no place eithei m Duhalde or m 
Biot, and I cannot learn its age. 

It IS no objection to this line that Polo speaks of Cuju or Chuju as 
the last city of the government of Kinsay, whilst the towns just named 
are in Kiangsi. For the piovmce of Kmsay, then inc'ludcd 

the eastern part of Kiangsi (see Cathay^ p. 270). 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Fujlt. 

On leaving Cuju, which is tlie last city of the kingdom, of 
Kinsay, you enter the kingdom of Fuju, and travel six 
days in a south-easterly direction through a country of 
mountains and valleys, in which arc a number of towns 
and villages with great plenty of victuals and abundance of 
game. Lions, great and strong, are also very numerous. 
The country jiroduces ginger and galingale in immense 
quantities, insomuch that for a Venice groat you may buy 
fourscore pounds of good line-flavoured ginger. They 
have also a kind of fruit resembling saffron, and which 
serves the purpose of saffron just as well.* 

And you must know the jicoplc eat all manner of 
unclean things, even the flesh of a man, provided he has 
not died a natural death. So they look out for the bodies 
of those that have been put to death and cat their flesh, 
which they consider excellent.” 

Those who go to war in tliose parts do as I am going 
to tell you. 'liiey sha\e the hair off the forehead and 
cause it to be jiainted in blue like the blade of a glaive. 
They all go afoot excejit the chief; they carry spears and 
swords, and arc the most savage people in the world, for 
they go about constantly killing people, whose blood they 
drink, and then devour the bodies.' 
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Now I will quit this and speak of other matters. You 
must know then that after going three days out of the six 
that I told you of you come to the city of Kelinpu, a very 
great and noble city, belonging to the Great Kaan. This 
city hath three stone bridges which are among the finest 
and best in the world. They are a mile long and some nine 
paces in width, and they are all decorated with rich marble 
columns. Indeed they are such fine and marvellous works 
that to build any one of them must have cost a treasure.^ 

The people live by trade and manufactures, and have 
great store of silk [which they weave into various stuffs], 
and of ginger and galingale.® [They also make much 
cotton cloth of dyed thread, which is sent all over Manzi.] 
Their women are particularly beautiful. And there is a 
strange thing there which I needs must tell you. You 
must know they have a kind of fowls which have no 
feathers, but hair only, like a cat’s fur.® They are black 
all over; they lay eggs just like our fowls, and are very 
good to eat. 

In the other three days of the six that I have mentioned 
above,' you continue to meet with many towns and villages, 
with traders, and goods for sale, and craftsmen. The people 
have much silk, and are Idolaters, and subject to the Great 
Kaan. There is plenty of game of all kinds, and there are 
great and fierce lions which attack travellers. In the last 
of those three days’ journey, when you have gone 15 miles 
you find a city called Unken, where there is an immense 
quantity of sugar made. From this city the Great Kaan 
gets all the sugar for the use of his Court, a quantity worth 
a great amount of money. [And before this city came 
under the Great Kaan these people knew not how to make 
fine sugar ; they only used to boil and skim the juice, which 
when cold left; a black paste. But after they came under 
the Great Kaan some men of Babylonia who happened to 
be at the Court proceeded to this city and taught the 
people to refine the sugar with the ashes of certain trees.®] 
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There is no more to say of the place, so now we shall 
speak of the splendour of Fuju. When you have gone 1 5 
miles from the city of Unken, you come to this noble city 
which is the capital of the kingdom. So we will now tell 
you what we know of it. 


Note 1 . — The \ai‘ue desciiplion docs not sui‘|:»csl the loot iurwcnc 
with which Mcaisden ami Pauthiei identify this fiuit like satfion.” It 
is probably one of the species of Gardema^ the fiuits ofwhu'h aie used 
by the Chinese for then colouring piopcities. Then s])lendi(l yellow 
coloni ‘Ms due to a body named ciotine uliK'b appeals to be identical 
with the polychroite of saflron.” {Hattbury's on Chtiicsc Mai, 

M'dii'a,]). 21-22.) For this identification, 1 am indcl»tod toDi Fluckigei 
of Bern. 

Note 2 . — Sec Vol. I. ]). 303. 

3, — These jiaiticTilai.s ns to a nice of painted 01 tattooed 
caterans accused of cannibalism ai)])aiently ajiply to some aboiiginal tube 
which still maintained its ground m the mountains between Fokicn and 
Chekiang or Kiangsi. Davis, alluding to the Ifiijiei iiait of the Province 
of Canton, says • “ The Chinese 1 listoiy s])eaks of the aborigines of this 
wild legion under the name el Man (Ikuhanans), who within a c'om- 
])aratneiy recent periotl weie subdued and iiu'oriiorated into the Middle 
Nation. Many persons have lemarked a decidedly Malay (Mst in the 
fentuies of the natives of this ])io\ince. and it is highly probable that 
the Canton and hokien people witc oiiginnlly the same lace as the 
tribes which still remain unre( lainied on the east side of Foimosa”* 
{SiifMy P* 260). Indeed Mailini tells us that even in the J7th 
century this very range of mountains, fai (her to the south, in the Tingchau 
department of Fokien, coni lined a ra('e of iuk ivili/cd poo])le, who were 
enabled by the inaccessible ('hiinn'ter of the country to maintain their m 
dependence of the Chinest‘ (loveinnicni (p. 1 1 | ; see also S:ni(\b\\\, 19). 

Note 4 . — Padie Mailini long ago poinletl out that tins Quclinfu is 
KrENNiN(.KU, on lh(^ uppei pail of the Min Rivei, an iinjioilant <'ity of 
Fokien. Tn the b'okien dialirt lu* notices that / is often substitiitecl foi 
//, a well-knowan instance of w'hli'h is Jnampoo, llie name a]>phe(l by 
F. M. Ihnto and the old Portuguese to 

“Tl IS not ini|)i<)b.i})k‘ that tluMe is sonu* adiuiNliiu* of ahoii'diuil blood in tiu* 
actual pojnilalion (of Kuli-Kion), but li so, U Ik* mmlu 'Phe \unuunt"y iii tins 

piovmcc* aie the sanu* as tlmse in C'enlnil an<l Noilli (’lima . 'I'lii* langii.i^t* 

also IS pine Chinese, aetualh nmcli iieaui the amient loim of (’himst* lb. in tlu* 
modem Miindnitn dialect 'FheK* au* infli*ed many uoids m liii* Mm.uiii.ii loi 
^^bl(hn^> e<nie‘spondin'4 eliuiacU i has ln'en lound m the liteiaiy style • but e.nelul 
investigation is gindually diminishing the numln'i ” (Nole‘ by Rev /)i . C JJtuf ) 
VOL. ir. p 
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Scene in the Bohea Mountains, on Polo’s route between Kianijsi and Fokien — (From F(>rtune) 


‘‘•Slbonc ctttic Pnt rn aomnmf 'ot JFugixi, rt iri romancL !£t ala si'^ ictnfc jjm 
iit0ntangncs t pot bales,” * . . 


Chap LXXX 


THE KINGDOM OF FUJU. 
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In Ramusio the bridges aie only each more than i oo paces long and 
8 paces wide.” In Pauthier’s text each is a mile long, and 20 feet\\ide. 
I translate from the G. T. 

Martini describes one beautiful bridge at Kienningfu • ihe piers of cut 
stone, the super stiuctuie of timber, roofed rn and lined with houses on 
each side (p. 112 -i 13). If this was over the Min it would seem not to 
suiMve. A recent journal says. “The iivci is crossed by a budge of 
boats, the remains of a stone bridge being visible just above wxatei ” 
{C?iincsc Recorder Aug. 1870, ]). 65) 

Note 5. — Ga/anj^a or Galangal is an aiomatic root belonging to 
a class of drugs once much more used than now. It exists of two binds, 
I Greaf or /ava Galangah the root of the A I puna Galanga. This is 
rarely imported and hardly used in Eurojie m modern times, but is still 
found in the Indian bazaars. 2. Acw/- or China Galain^a! is im])oited 
into London from Canton, and is still sold by druggists in England. Its 
botanical origin is unknown. It is produced in Shansi, l^'okien, and 
Kwantung, and is called by the Chinese Kian}:^ or “ Mild Ginger.” 

Galangal was much used as a spice in the hliddle Ages. In a syrup 
for a capon, tcnif. Rich. II , we find ground-gingei, cdoves, cinnamon 

f!;aUngah\ “Gahngale” appears also as a growth in old English 
gardens, but this is believed to have been CvpenLs Lon^t^us^ the tubers of 
which were substituted for the real articde under the name of English 
Gahngale 

The name ajipears to be a modification of the Arabic Kiilijan^ 
Peis. Khohnjdn^ and these from the Sanskrit {Mr. Hanbitrv ; 

China Conini.- Guide, 120; Anji Cych , Garcias, f. 63; Wrly;ht, p. 352.) 

Note 6. — The cat in question is no doubt the lleecy Persian, d’hesc 
fowls, — ^but white, — are mentioned by Odoric at Eucbau ; and Mi. G. 
Phillips in a MS. note says that they are still abundant in Fokien, where 
he has often seen them; all that he saw or heaul of were nvhite. The 
Chinese call them “ velvet-hnir fowls.” I believe they are well known to 
poultry-fanciers m Emrope. 

Note 7. — The times assigned in this chapter as w^e have given them, 
after the (k Text, appear very short; hut 1 have followed that text 
because it is j^erfectly consistent and clear. Starling from the last 
city of Kinsay government, the traveller goes 6 days south-east; three 
out of those 6 days bring him to Kelinfii; he goes on the other three 
days and at the 15th mile of the 3rd day reaches Unken ; 15 miles 
further bnng him to Fuju. This is interesting as showing that Polo 
reckoned his day at 30 miles. 

In Pauthier’s text again we find “ Sachiez que qitand on est ate six 
journees aprbs ces trois quo jc vous ay dit,* not having mentioned 
trois at all, treiivc la ate de QucIifitP And on leaving Quelmlii : 
“ Sacldez qiic es autres tiois journees oultre et plus xv. milles treinie Ten 
, F 2 
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me ate qui a nom Vuguen,'' This seems to mean from Cugui to Kehnfii 
6 days, and thence to Vugnen (or Unken) 3-^ days moie. But evidently 
lliere has been bungling in the transcript, for the es autre froi^s journees 
belongs to the same conce[)tion of the distance as that m the G. 
PauthiePs text does not say how far it is fiom Unken to Fu]u. 
Ramusio makes 6 dat^s to Kelinfii, 3 days moie to Ungucm, and then 
15 miles more to Fujii (which he has erioncously as Cagiu here, though 
jneviously given right, Fugiii) 

The latter scheme looks piobable certainly, but the times m the G. T. 
are quite admissible, if 've siijipose that water conveyance wms adopted 
where possible 

For assuming that Cugiu was Fortune’s Cliuchu at the w^estein base 
of the Bohea mountains (see note 3, ch, Ixxix ), and that the tra\'eller 
reached Tsuivngan-hien in % maiches, I see that from Tsin-tsun, near 
Isun-ngan-hien, Fortune &a\s he could have reached Fuchau in 4 )s 
by boat. Again IMaitini, speaking of the skill with which the Fokien 
boatmen navigate the locky rapids of the upper waters, says that even 
from Futlung the descent to the capital could he made in thicc da} s. So 
the thing is (luite possible, and the G. Text may be (]uite conect (see 
Fortune 11. i7i-r^3 210; Mart no) A paity w'hich recently 

made the ]Ourney seem to ha\ e been 6 days from Bokeu to the Whi-c-shan 
and then 5i days by w\atei (hut in stormy weather) to Fucliaii {C/une^e 
Recorder, as above). 

Note 8.— Pauthici siq^poses Unken, or Vuguen as he reads it, to be 
Hukwan, one of the///c//.s* under the immediate administration of Fuchau 
city. This cannot be, accoiding to the lucid leading of the G. T., 
making Unken 15 miles from the chief city. The only plac'e which the 
maps show about that position is Minfsing; /uen. And the Dutch 
mission of 1664-5 names this as Biiikni, (ly some called Min-sin<'- 
{Asth-y, III. 461). 

The Babylonia of the passage from Ramusio is Cano, — Bal)}'Ion of 
Egypt, the sugar of which was veiy lamous in the Middle Ages. ZiuJieio 
di Bambellonia is rejieatedl} named in Pegolotti’s Handbook (210, 311, 
362, <S:c.). 

The passage as it stands lepresents the Chinese as not knowing even 
how' to get sugar in the granular form - but peihips the fnt was that 
they did not know^ how to refine it Local Cliinese histones acknow- 
ledge that the peoiile of Fokicn did not know' how to make tine suo-ai 
till, m tlie time of the ]\Iongols, certain men from the west taimlu 
the arU* Tt is a nmous illustiatioii of the ]>assage thal u\ India 

* AWehyJ/i G, JVulhfs 1 omit a coiioboiatnc quotation .ibout sugai fiom 
the Tuikish Lcogiapln, cojaed fiom Klapioth in the foimei edition, liecaiise the 
authoi, Ilapi Khalfa, used luuopean souices, and I lune now no doubt the passage 
was domed indiicctlv fiom IMaico Polo 
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coaise sugai ib commonly called C/iiiii, “ the produce of China,” 
and sugar candy or fine sugai Mnn, the ]iruduce of Cairo {Baby- 
lonia) or Egypt. Nevcilheless fine 2 Ii\'ii has long been e\poitcd 
from Fokien to India, and down to t.SOa went diiect from Amoy. 
It IS now, Ml. Phillips states, sent to India by stcanieis via Hong 
Kong. I see it stated, in a late Repoit by Mi. Consul Medhiirst, 
that the sugai at this day rominonly sold and <.onsiiined throughout 
China IS cscessiiely coaise and lepulsne m ap(icaiance (see 
Feb 1874, p sag) 

The fieice buns aie, as usual, tigeis. 'I'liese aie numeious in this 
pioiince, and tiadition I'oiiiis to the tliveision of many loads, owing to 
then being infested by tigeis 'I'lger cubs aie ofieii ofieied for sale in 
.Ymoy ' 


C II A 1’ TICK LXXXI. 


CoNCKKNINC, Tlin ( 'i K K \T N KSS OP TlIH Cm OP FUIU 

Now tins citj' ol’ is the key of the kiiigtlom which 

IS called Ciionra, and which is one of the nmc great 
divisions of Manzi.‘ I'lic city is a scat of groat trade and 
great manufactures, Idio people arc Idolaters and subject 
to the (ireat Kaan. And a large garrison is maintained 
there by that prince to keep the kingdom in peace and 
subjection. For the city is one which is apt to revolt on 
very slight jirovocation. 

There flows through the middle of this city a great 
river, which is about a mile in width, and many ships arc 
built at the city which are launched u|)on this river. 
Enormous quantities of sugar are made there, and there 
is a great traffic m pearls and precious stones. For many 
ships of India come to these parts bringing many merchants 
who traffic about the Isles of the Indies. For this city is, 
as I must tell you, in the vicinity of the Ocean Port of 
Zayton,” whicli is greatly frequented by the ships of India 
with their cargoes of various merchandize ; and from 


Ap/dby J//. G, Philhp'i, 
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Zayton ships come tins way right up to the city of 
Fuju by the river I have told you of ; and ’tis in this way 
that the precious wares of India come hither.^ 

The city is really a very fine one and kept in good 
order, and all necessaries of life are there to be had in 
great abundance and cheapness. 


Notk 1. — The name here applied to Fokien by Polo is variously 
written as Choncha^ C/ionka^ Conc/ia, Clioiika. It has not been satisfac- 
tonly explained. Klapioth and Neumann lefer it to Kta 7 igcM^ of which 
Fokien at one time of the IMongol lule formed a part This is the more 
improbable as Polo expressly distinguishes this j^rovmce or kingdom 
from that which was under Kmsay, viz. Kiangche. Pauthier supposes 
the w'ord to repiesent KiahKwl\ “ the Kingdom of Kien/’ because in 
the 8lh centuiy this teriitory had formed a principality of which the seat 
was at Kieinhait, now Kienningfu. This is not satisfactory either, for 
no evidence is adduced that the name continued in use. 

One might suppose that Clwncha represented Tswanchau, the 
Chinese name of the city of Za)ton, or rather of the department 
attached to it, wiitten by the French TJmiian-tchhu^ but by Medhurst 
C/iwam'/K'w, weie it not that Polo’s i^ractice of writing the term /r/z/vz 
ox c//(n/ by ,^/// is so neaily invariable, and that the soft c/i is almost 
always expressed m the old texts by the Italian a (though the V'enetian 
does use the soft 

It is again impossible not to be struck with the resemblance of 
Clwnka to “ Chuno-kwe” the Middle Kingdom,” though I can suggest 
no ground for the application of such a title specially to Fokien, except 
a possible misapprehension. Chonkwe occurs in the Persian Hi^fona 
CatJuvca published by Muller, but is theie specially applied to North 
China (see Quat, Rashid.^ p. Ixxxvi). 

The city of course is Fuciiau. It was visited also by Fiiar Odoric 
who calls it Fiizo^ and U ajipears in duplicate on the Catalan Map as 
Fufi^io and as Fot^o, 

I used the preceding words, the city of course is Fuchau,” in the 
first edition. Since then Mr G Phillips, of the consulai staff m Fokien, has 
tried to i^rove that Polo’s Fuju is not Fuchau {Foochow is his spelling), 
but T’swanchau. This view is bound up with another regarding the 
identity of Zayton, which will involve lengthy notice under next 
chapter , and both views have met with an able advocate in the 


Di. Medliuibt calls the piopei name of the cit)^, as distinct fioiii the Chinkattg 
(Ditl of the ITok-kcoi limLct) l)i 1 loiiglas has suggested Chmkan^^ and T^mtui’kok, 
i.c Kingdom of T ’swan” (chau), as possible c\i)lanations ol Chouka 
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Rev. Dr C. Douglas, of Amoy.*^ I do not in the least accept these 
views about Fuju 

In considering the objections made to Fuchau, it must never be 
forgotten that, acc ordmg to the spelling usual with Polo or his scribe, 
Fuju is not merely “a name with a gieat resemblance m sound to 
Foochow’' (as Mr Idullijis has it); it /s Mr. Phillips’s word Foochow, 
just as absolutely as my woid Fuchau is his word Foochow. (See 
remarks almost at the end of the Introductory Essay). And what has to 
be proved against me in this matter is, that when Polo sfcaks of Fuchau 
he does not Fuchau. It must also be observed that the distances 
as given by Polo (three days from ()uelmfu to Fuju, live days from Fuju 
to Zayton) do coiiespond ^vcll with my intcipretations, and do 7 iot 
correspond with the other. I'hese are veiy strong fences of my position, 
and it demands strong arguments to level them. The adverse argu- 
ments (in biicf) are these : 

(i.) ’fhal Fuchau was not the capital ofFokien dnrf 

(a.) That the River of Fuchau does not flow thiough the middle of 
the city Ic mi de ccs/cUy'), nor even under the walls. 

(3.) That Fuchau was not frequented by foreign trade till centuries 
aftei wards. 

I'he first objection will be more conveniently answered under next 
chapter (p. 221b 

As legards the second, the fact urged is tiiie But even now a 
straggling street cxtcntls to the ii\ei, ending in a large suburb on its 
banks, and a fliinous bridge there ciosses the iiver to the south side 
wheie now the foieign setllements aie. There wv have been suburbs 
on that side to justify the /f’ mi, or these words may have been a 
sliji, for the 'riavellei begins the next chapter — ‘^When you quit J^’uju 
(to go south) you tKKss' ilic nverP f 

Touching the (juesUon of foieign commerce, I do not see that 
Mr. Phillips’s negatne evidence would he siilflcient to establish his 
jjoint. but, in fact, the woids of the (leog Text (/.c. the original dicta- 
tion), which wo have iollowed, do not (as I now see), nccessaiily 
involve any foieign tiade at Fuchau, the impi cssion of which has been 

* Mr IMiillii>s’s views w<*ie issued lust iii the Chiiicst' RctO}di'r (juibhslied by 
Missionanes ,it I'luluui) in 1S70, ami alteiw aids sent to the R (loo. Soc., 111 whose 
journal foi iS;4 llu’y will apjic.u, with leinaiks in leplymoie detailed than 1 can 
mtioduce heu I >1 Doui^his’s notes weie leeeived aitci thib bheet was m and 

It wdl be seen that they ino.lify to a ceit.un extent my views about Za>ton, though 
not about I^'ucliau. Ills notes, which do nioie justice to the cjuestion than Mi. 
Phillips’s, shtudd iiiid a plate with the othei papeis in the Cleog. Society’s Journal. 

t 'fhcieis uuijiital litliogiapli ol Fuchau in Poitime’s ‘Tliiee Vcais’ Wandeiings,’ 
(1847), 111 vs tilth the city shows as on the uvei, and Foituiie always so speaks of it , 

(jx 369) • ‘‘the iivei luiis thiough the subuibs” 1 do not know what is the woith 
o( the old entiiasings 111 JMoiitaiuis A viewoi Fuchau in one of these (itpioduced 
in A^tlcy, IV ^5) shosvs a bioad cietk liom the iiver penetrating to thelieait of the 
city. 
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derived mainly from. Kamusio’s text. I'hey appear to imply no more 
than that, thiough the vicinity of Zayton, there was a gieat miluv of 
Indian ’wares, winch weic bi ought on from the gieat poit by vessels 
(it may be local junks) ascending the iiver JMin ' 



Scene on the Rlhi Knci, below Kuclnu -iFiuni loiiimtl 


sarliu's ilir jiat Ic iiu t(c rcsif ritf ha t tin cf'*ant dun qr birn rsi bvrfr mi 
nul, rt ciT crslf cilc •sc Coat nuuntr? nfe Irjsquclj najcnl par crl flum/* 

No'J’E 2 .— The ( 1 . T. reads Qrffo;/^ presumably for (^'aiton 01 Zayton. 
In Pauthier’s text, m tlie following chapter, the name of Zayton is written 
Caiton and Caytou^ and the name of that port appears in the same form 
in the Letter of its Bishop, Anclicw of Peiiigia, quoted m note 2 , chap. 
Ixxxii. Pauthier however in ihis place reads Kayfcii^ which he clevelopes 
into a poit at the mouth of the River Mm.’f 

Note 8. — The Mm, the River of Fuchau, ‘"vanes much m width 
and depth. Near its mouth, and at some other parts, it is not less than 
a mile in width, elsewhere deep and rajnd.” It is navigable for ships of 
large size 20 miles from the mouth, and for good-sized junks thence to 
the gieat budge. The sceneiy is very fine, and is compaied to that 
of the Hudson. (Fortune^ 1 . 281 ; Chni, FeJ>os, XVL 483.) 

^ The vouls of the G T. aie these “ 7 / /// f<’ /a// uh) utudics dc perh"^ c 

d'anfu’^ ph'ic^ pjt'MOst, L ret\i poi ic que L \ iits dc Vjidu Ju I'uinut mauif^^ con maint 
fnoihaant ge luenf en lc\ ydes dj Iindic , t / i nto? e t'O' di gi'c a.sti’ villc I'd p) t\ au po) / 
de Caifon cu la me) Oaatic , ct d/iuc vicmtit iintinh'\ uP dc Ipdic con ma4nt<s nit} tan- 
e puis dc cost pad viciunt h \ iiS poi /t\i;;aid Jluin gc /< eve ai dit dcsoio e jusqitc a 
la iitc dc P'ui^ui, cl cn <cdc niaincic hi ritncnf rh/cirs ctu/ssc dc Iiidic ’’ 

j* It IS odd enough that IMaiUni (though M Paiithiei ap[)aiently was not aw me of 
It) does show a foit called JIaitcu at the mouth of the Min , but I believe this to be 
uieiely an accidental coincidence The ^allOlls leadings must be looked at togelhei , 
that of the (1 T wdiich I have followed is cleai 111 ilsell and accounts loi the otheis 
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C HATTER LXXXIL 

Op hie Cit\ .\mi) I'.RFvi' Haven oe Zvvton. 

Now when you quit Fuju and cross the River, you travel 
for five days south-east through a tine country, meeting 
with a constant succession of flourishing cities, towns, and 
villages, rich in every product. You travel by mountains 
and valleys and plains, and in some places by great forests 
in which are many of the trees which gi\'e Camphor.' 
There is plenty of game on the roail, both of bird and 
beast. The jieople are all traders and craftsmen, subjects 
of the Great Kaan, and under the government of ITiju. 
When you have accomplished those five days’ journey you 
arrive at the very great and noble city of Zvyton, which 
is also subject to fl'iiju. 

At this city you must know is tlie Haven of Zaylon, 
frequented by all the ships of India, winch bring thither 
sjneery and all other kinds of costly wares. It is the port 
also that is frequented by all the merchants oi‘ Manzi, fiir 
hither is imported the most astonishing quantity of goods 
and of precious stones and pearls, and from this they aic 
distributed all over Manzi.-' And 1 assure you that I'or one 
shipload of pepper that goes to Alexandria or elsewhere, 
destined for Christendom, there come a huiulred siu li. 
aye and more too, to this haven of Zayton; for it is one of 
the two greatest havens in the world for commerce.’ 

The Great Kaan derives a very large revenue Iroiii IIk' 
duties paid in this city and haven; for you must kiioa ili.it 
on all the merchandize imported, including precioii'. ,ioo 
and pearls, he levies a duty of ten per cent , 01 lu otn 1 
words takes tithe of everything. Then again llu- lo 1 
charge for freight on small wares is 30 pci < viil., on p. 1 
44 per cent., and on lignaloes, sandalwood, and oiIk ■ 

goods 40 per cent.; so that between freiglii and liu !v ' ■ ^ 
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duties the merchant has to pay a good half the value of his 
investment [though on the other half he makes such a 
profit that he is always glad to come back with a new supply 
of merchandize.] But you may well believe from what I 
have said that the Kaan hath a vast revenue from this city. 

There is great abundance here of all provision for every 
necessity of man’s life. [It is a charming country, and the 
people are very quiet, and fond of an easy life. Many 
come hither from Upper India to lia^^e their bodies painted 
with the needle in the way we have elsewhere described, 
there being many adepts at this craft in the city."*] 

Let me tell you also that in this province there is a 
town called Tyurju, where they make vessels of porcelain 
of all sizes, the finest that can be imagined. They make it 
nowhere but in that city, and thence it is exported all over 
the world. Here it is abundant and very cheap, insomuch 
that for a Venice groat you can buy three dishes so fine 
that you could not imagine better.® 

I should tell you that in this city (i.e. of Zayton) 
they have a peculiar language. [For you must know that 
throughout all Manzi they employ one speech and one 
kind of writing only, but yet there are local differences of 
dialect, as you might say of Genoese, Milanese, Floren- 
tines, and Neapolitans, who though they speak different 
dialects can understand one another.®] 

And I assure you the Great Kaan has as large customs 
and revenues from this kingdom of Chonka as from Kinsay, 
aye and more too.' 

We have now spoken of but three out of the nine 
kingdoms of Manzi, to wit Yanju and Kinsay and Fuju. 
We could tell )ou about the other six, but it would be too 
long a business ; so we ivill say no more about them. 

And now you hav'e heard all the truth about Cathay 
and Manzi and many other countries, as has been set down 
in this Book ; the customs of the people and the various 
objects of commerce, the beasts and birds, the gold anti 
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Silver and precious stones, and many other matters have 
been rehearsed to you. But our Book as yet does not 
contain nearly all that we purpose to put therein. For we 
have still to tell you all about the people of India and the 
notable things of that country, which are well worth the 
describing, for they arc marvellous indeed. What we shall 
tell is all true, and without any lies. And we shall set 
down all the particulars in writing just as Messer Marco 
Polo related them. And he well knew the facts, for he 
remained so long in India, and enquired so diligently into 
the manners and peculiarities of the nations, that I can 
assure you there never was a single man before who learned 
so much and beheld so mucli as he did. 

Note 1 . — The Laiirns (or Cinnamomum) Cami>Jiora^ a large timber 
tiee, grows abundantly in Fokien. A dcsciiptionof the manner in which 
camphor is produced at a veiy low cost, by sublimation fiom the chopped 
twigs, &c., will be found m the Lettres Edijiantcs^ XXIV. 39 seqq, ; and 
more briefly m Bedth by Rondot, p 35. Fokien alone has been known 
to send to Canton in one year 4000 j^ehih (of 1331 lbs. each), but the 
average is 2500 to 3000 {ih!). 

Note 2 . — When Maico says Zayton is one of the tim greatest com- 
mercial ports in the woild, 1 know not if he has another haven in his eye, 
or is only using an idiom of the age. Foi in like manner bYiar Odoric 
calls Java the second host of all Islands that exist;” and Kansan 
(or Shensi) the “ st\ond hnt province in the woild, and the best popu- 
lated,” Hut apart fiom any such idiom, Ibn llatuta pronounces Zayton to 
be the greatest haven in tlie woild. 

Maitmi relates that when one of the Emperors wanted to make wai 
on Japan, the Province of Fokien offered to budge the interval with their 
vessels ! 

Zayton, as MaiUntand Degiugnes conjectniecl, is T^swanciiau-ku, 
or CH\VANc:HAU-rar (written by FreiK'h scliolais Thsionixn-h/itoihJ'oii)^ 
often called m our chaits, Xx., CVnnc/niCf, a famous seaport of Fokien 
about too miles in a stiaight line S,W. l)y S. of Fucliau. Klaproth 
supposes that the name by which it was known to the Arabs and othei 
Westerns was couupted from an old Chinese name of the city, given in 
the Imperial Geography, rvxr. 'J'seut''uno.* /.aitun commended itself 

* Di C Dou^L'ks objects to tins deiivaUun t)f '/.aytou^ that the place was iievei 
called T^ciitUtug absolutely, but V "' “city of piicUy T’unjr-lioes 
and this not as a name, but as a polite liteiaiy einthet, soniewhiU hke “ City ot 
Palaces” applied to Calcutta 
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to Arabian eaih, being the Arabic foi an oli\e-tiee (whence Jeuisaleni 
IS called Zaifi'aiiya/i) ^ but the coriuption (if such it be) must be of veiy 
old date, a'5 the city appeals to have received its piesent name m the 
ylh or 8th centuiy. 

Abulfeda, whose (leogiaphy was teiminated in 1321, had heard the 
leal name of Zayton . S/iafijii'^ he calls it, known in our time as 
Zaitiin,” and again ‘‘Zailitn, lc. Shanju, is a ha\en of China, and, 
according to tlie accounts of merchants who have tiavelled to those 
paits, is a city of maik It is situated on a maiine estuaiy which ships 
enter from the Chinx Sea. The e^tuaiy extends fifteen miles, and there 
IS a ii\ ei at the head of it According to some who hiivc seen the 
place, the tide flows. It is half a (]‘-iy fiom the sea, and the channel by 
which ships come up fiom die sea is of fresh water. It is smaller in 
size than Hamath, and has the lemains of a xvall wdiich xvas destioyed 
l)y the Tartars. The peo]»le dunk water fiom the channel, and also 
from wells.” 

Filar Odoiic (in China ciica 1323-27, who tra\elled appaiently by 
land fiom Chin-kaMii, ^ e. Canton), says, “ Passing thiough many cities 
and towns, I came to a ceitain noble city which is called Zayton, w'here 

W'C Friais hlmor ha\e two Houses In this city is great plenty 

of all things that aie needful for human subsistence. Foi c\am])le, 
you can get three jiounds and eight ounces of sugar for less than half 
a groat. The city is twice as gieat as Bologna, and in it aie many 
monasteries of devotees, idohwoi shippers eveiy man of them. In one 

of those monasteiies which I visited there weie 3000 monks 

The place is one of die best m the woild. . . . Thence I passed 
eastwaid to a ceitain city called Fu/o . . . The city is a mighty fine 
one, and standeth ujion the sea ” Andrew of Perugia, another Fran- 
ciscan, was Bisho]) of Zayton fiom 1322, haMiig resided theie from 
1318. In 1326 he wiites a letter home, m wdneh he speaks of the 
jjlace as “ a great city on the shores of the Ocean Sea, which is called 
in the Pei Sian tongue Cay ton (CJayton); and in this city a rich Aimenian 
lady did build a large and line enough church, which w^as erected into 
a cathedral by the Aichbishop,” and so on He speaks incidentally of 
the Genoese merchants frequenting it. John Marignolli, who was theie 
about T347, calls it “a wondrous fine sea-poit, and a city of mciedible 
size, wheie oui Mmoi Fiiais have three very fine chunhes ; . - . and 
they have a bath also, and a fomlaco which selves as a depot for all the 
meich.ants ” Ibii Batuta aliout the same time says The fust city that 

I reached aftci crossing the sea was Zaitun It is a gieat city, 

superb indeed , andm it they make damasks of velvet as well as those of 
satin {Kimk/id At/ds), which aie called Jioin the name of the city 
Zaituniah , they aie supeiior to the stufts of Khan si and Khinlialik I'he 
harbour of Zaitiin is one of the gieatest in the woild — I am vviong ; it 
IS ///c greatest ’ I have seen theie about an hundred first-class junks 
together , as for small ones, they were past counting The haibour is 
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foimccl by an estuary which iiins inland fiom the sea until it ]Oins the 
Gieat Rivei.’" 

Rashiduddin, in cnumeiatino the Sings or great provincial govern- 
ments of the em]jiie, has the following : ‘'7th Fuciin.— This is a city 
of Manzi. 'The Sing uas foimerly located at ZvrrfiN, but aftei wards 
established here, where it still remains. Zaitdn is a gieat shipjnng- 
poit, and the connnandaiU there is Tobauddin Kandiri.’’ PauthieFs 
Chinese extiacts show us that the seat of the 5 ///^ was, in 1281, at 
T’swanchau, but was then tiansfeired to Fiuhau. Tn 1282 it was 
removed buk to T’swaiu hau, and in 1283 lec ailed to Inichau. That 
is to say, ^\hat the Teisun writer tells us of Fuiii and Zayton, the 
Chinese Annalists tell us of Fuchau and T’swanchau. Therefore 
Fuju and Za}ton weie lespectively Fuchau and T’swanchaii. 

Furthci, Za}L()n was, as wc see from this (haptei, and from the 2n<l 
and Slh of Hook I LI., in that age the gieat focus and haibour of commu- 
nication With India and the Islands, k’lom Zayton sailed Kublai’s ill- 
kitcd cxiiedition against Jaiinn. Fiom Zayton jMaico Polo seems to 
have sailed on lus letuin to the West, as did John Maiignolli some half 
cenluiy later. At Za}ton Ihn lUtiiia f.rst landed in China, and tiom 
It he sailed on his letiiin. 

x\ll that we find (luoted from Chinese reroids regarding Tswanchau 
coriesiionds to these Western statements legarding Zuy/o/i. For cen- 
tuiies 'r'sw’ant'hau was the seat of the (\istoms Department of Fokien, 
nor was this finally removed till 1^73 In all the histoncnl notices of 
the aiiival of shijis and missions fiom India and the Indian Islands 
during the reign of Kubhii, 'rswaiK'hau, and T’swanchau almost alone, 
IS the poitofdehaikation , in the notices of Indian regions 111 the annals 
of the same leign it is fioin 'r’swanchau that the distaiu'es aic estimated ; 
It wasfiom 'r’swancliau that the expeditions against Ja])an and Java were 
mainly fitted out. (See quoi itions by Ikauthiei, ]>j) 559, 570, 604, 653, 
^03, ^M 3 ) Oaubil, 205, 217; HI. r6(), 175, 180, 187; 

Chinese Rciortit'f (k'ooi'how^), 1870, p. 45 wv/y) 

When the Ihirtugucse, in the ifith f'cntuiy, lec'oveied (duna to 
Euiopean knowledge, Zayton was no longei the great haven of foreign 
trade; hut yet the old name w'as not extinct among the manners of 
Western Asia, (hovanni (I’lCinpoli, in 1515, waiting about China fiom 
Cochin, says: “ Shl[)s ('any spices thithei fioin these ]>arts. I^heiy yeai 
there go thithei horn SumUr.i 60,000 (Miilais of ])cppei, and 15,000 or 
20,000 fiom (’oi'hin and hlalahar, w'OUh 15 to 20 ducats a cantar; be- 
sides ginger (^), mac’C, nutmegs, in< ensc, aloes, velvet, Ikiropean gold- 
wire, coral, w'oollcns, 8:c\ 'i’he (hand (’an is the King of China, and he 
dwells at ZicrroN ” (lioianm hoiied to gel to Zeiton licfoic he died. * 

* (Uovanni did not get to Zayton, but two yeius l.it<M ho got to Canton with 
Feinaf) Poiez, w'as sent ashoie as Factoi, and a low days afloi died ol fcwei. (Do 
Haiios, I IT LI. vni ) Uhe way in which Doloio, a cunipiloi in tho lattoi jnut ot 
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The port of T’swanchau is generally called in oiu modem charts 
ChuhJieXi.K Now Chuichco is the name given hy the old Portuguese 
navigators to the coast of Fokien, as well as to the port which they 
frequented there, and till recently I supposed this to be T’swanchau. 
But Mr. Phillips, in his paper alluded to at p. 213, asserted that by 
CJuncheo Spaniaids and Poituguese designated (not T’swanchau 

hut) Chaf\^cJiaii^ a great city 60 miles W.S.W. of T’swanchau, on a 
nver entenng Amoy Harbour. On turning, with this hint, to the old 
maps of the 17th centuiy, I found that their Chincheo is really 
Changchau. But Mr. Phillips also maintains that Changchaii, or lathei 
Its poit, a place foimerly called Gehkong and now Haiteng, is Zayton, 
Mr Phillips does not adduce any precise evidence to show that this 
place was known as a poit in Mongol times, far less that it was 
known as the most famous haven in the world ; nor was I able to at- 
tach great weight to the aiguments which he adduced. But his thesis, 
or a modification of it, has been taken up and maintained with more 
force, as already intimated, by the Rev. Dr. Douglas. 

The latter makes a strong point m the magnificent chaiactei of 
Amoy Harbour, which really is one of the grandest havens in the \vorld, 
and thus answers better to the emphatic language of Polo, and of Ibn 
Batuta, than the river of T’sw'anchau. All the incrs of Fokien, as I 
learn from Dr. Douglas himself, aie lapidly silting u]) ; and it is 
probable that the River of Chine hew presented, in the T3fh and 14th 
centuries, a far nioie impiessive aspect as a commercial basin than it 
does now. But still it must have been far below Amoy Harbour m magni- 
tude, depth, and accessibility. I ha\c before lecognized this, hut saw 
no way to reconcile llie proposed deducfion with the positive histoiical 
facts already stated, which absolutely (to my mind) identify the Zayton 
of Polo and Rashiduddin with the Chinese city and port of 'J^swanchau. 
Dr. Douglas, however, points out that the wdiolc northern shore of Amoy 
Harbour, with, the Islands of Amoy and Quemoy, are within the Fu 01 
Depaitment of T’swanchau , and the latter name \vould, in Chinese 
parlance, apply equally to the city and to any pait of the department. 
He cites among other analogous cases the Treaty Port Neuclnvang (in 
Liautong). That city really lies twenty miles up the Liau River, hut the 
name of Neuchwang is habitually applied by forcigneis to Yingtse, 
w^hich is the actual port Even now much of the tiade of T’sw\an<'hau 
merchants is earned on through Amoy, either by junks touching, 01 by 
using the shorter sea-passage to ’An-hai, winch w'as once a port of gieat 


the 1 6th centuiy, speaks of Zayton as between Canton and Liampo (Ningpo), and 
e\poiting immense quantities of poicelain, salt, and sugai, looks as if he had licfore 
him modem infoimation as to the place. Tie likewise obscivos- All the modems 
note the port of Zaiton between Canton and Liainpo.” Vet I know no othei 
modem allusion except Giovanni d’Plmpoh’s , and that uas punted only a few yeais 
ago [Bofeno^ Rehtzione Univcnah^ pp, 97, 228) 
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trade, and is only twenty miles from T’swanebau.'' With such a haven 
ns Amoy Haihour close by, it is improbahle that Kublai’s vast arma- 
ments would have made rendezvous m the compaiatively incon\enient 
])0]t of Tswanchan. Probably then the two were spoken of as one. 
[n all this I recognize stiong likelihood, and nothing inconsistent with 
recouled facts, oi with Polo’s concise statements. It is even possible 
that (ns Dr. Tiouglns thinks) Polo’s voids intimate a distinction be- 
tween Zayton the City and Zayton the Ocean Poit ; but for me Zayton 
the city, in Polo’s cha])tcrs, remains still d”swanchan. Dr. Douglas, 
however, seems disjiosed to rcgaid it as C/nvijiiJiau, 

1’he chief aiguments urged for this last identity aie: (i.) Ibn 
Batiita’s icjjiesentation of his having embarked at Zayton ‘"on the iiver,” 
/ e. on the iniennal navigation system of China, first for Sin-kaHn 
(Ckmton), and afterwards for Ivinsay. This could not, it is uiged, be 
'r’swanchau, the rivei of which has no communication with the internal 
navigation, whereas the livcr at (’hangchnu has such communication, 
constantly made use of in both directions (inteiuii)ted only by biief 
portages) ; (2.) Martini’s mention of the finding various Catholic 
remains, sucli as crosses unci images of the Viigin, at Changchau, in 
the caily pait of the 17th centuiy, indicating that city as the proliahle 
site of the hVancnscan establishments. 

Whether the nppli(’ntion by foreigners of the term Zayton, may, by 
some possible (diange in trade airangcments in the (piarter-century aftei 
Polo’s deiiaituie fiom (dimn, have imdeigone a transfer, is a (piestion 
which it would he va in to answer jiositively witliout fui tlici evidence. But 
as legards JYdo’s Zayton, 1 <‘onlinue in the belief that this was l^swanchau 
oud i/s haven ^ with the admission that this haven may jiiobahly have 
embraced that great basin ('ailed Amoy Haibour, or ]>art of it.f 

Martini {area 1650) describes T’swanc'hau as delightfully situated 
on a promontory between two branches of the cstuaiy which forms the 
haibour, and these so dee]) that the largest shi])s could come up to the 
walls on either side. A great suburb, T.oyang, lay beyond the nouhern 
water, connected with the city by the most celebiated biidge in China. 
C’ollinson’s C’hart in some points below the town gives only t} fli thorn 
for the ])resent depth, but Dr. Douglas tells me he has even now occa- 
sionally seen large junks come close to the ('ily. 

. (diinchcw, though now occasionally visited by missionai ics and others, 
is not a Treaty ])ort, and wc have not a great deal of information 
ahoiil Its modern shite. It is the hcacl-c]uartcis of the T^I-fnh, or 

* Martini says of Ganlnu (’An-lfai 01 Nganlini), “Ingens luc mcicium ac Sincn- 
Slum naviiim copia est . . c\ his (’Anhai and Amoy) m tolnm Tndiam mejcos 

avchuntui ” 

t Di Douglas assiucs me that the cut at p. 228 is an exrrde^a view of the 
entiancc to the S channel of the /unf /iVrvv*, thoiit;li T deuved it fuiin a 

piofesscd view of the mouth of the Chtnthra* Rivet , I find he is quite light; see 
f >\t of Jlht at aim in . 
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gencinl commanding the troops in Fokien The walls have a circnil of 
7 or 8 miles, hut embracing much vacant giound. Tlie chief exports 
now aie tea and sugar, which aie laigely giown in the vicinity, tobacco, 
china-waie, nankeens, < 5 s:c Theie are still to be seen (as 1 learn from 
IMr. Phillips) the luins of a fine mosciue, said to have been founded 
by the Aiab tradeis who lesoited thither. Flie Fmglish Presbyteiian 
Chuich Mission ha^ had a cha})el in the city for about ten yea is. 

Zayton, we have seen fioin Ibn 13 a tuta’s leport, was famed for rich 
satins called Ztyitihnah I have suggested in anothei work {Cathay, p 
486) that this may he the ongin of our woul Satin, thiough the Zettani 
of medic\al Italian (or Accytiini of medieval Spanish) Anci I am more 
stiongly disposed to sup]ioil this, seeing that Francisqiie-Michel, in con- 
sideung the oiigin of Satin hesitates between Satalin fiom Satalia in 
Asia Minor and Soiidaiiin fiom the Soudan 01 Sultan ; neither half so 
probable as Zaiiiini I may add that in a French list of chaigo^ of 1352 
ve find the mtcimcdiate form Zatony, Satin in the modem form occurs 
in Chaucer • — 

** In Sunie whilom dwelt a coinpagiue 
Of ch.ipnicn nch, and theito sad and tiewe, 
vide vlieic senten then spieeiie, 

Clothes of gold, and ui/nn iiche ofheve” 

{J/i/n of Tah\ st 6 ) 

{Rechcrchcs, &c , II. 229 seqg. . Martini, ciica p. tto; Klapioth, 
Mem. IT. 209-10, Cathay, c\ciii. 26S, 223, 355, ^86, EniJ>oli \\\ Ap- 
pend, vol III. 87 to Anhivio Stoiico Jtaliano , JDoiief d'Aicg p 342 , 
Galv„ Discoveries of the \^Ofld,^A:dk Soc , p. 129, Marsden, ist ed. 
p. 372 ; Appendix to Ti a de Report oj yimoy, loi 1868.) 

Noth )>. — AVe have rcfcricd m a former note (ch. kxvii. note 7) to 
an ap])aient change in rcgaid to the Chinese consumption of pepper, 
which IS now said to l)e tiilhng. AVe shall see, in the fiist cha])lei of 
Book 111 , that Polo estimates the tonnage of Chinese ]imks liy the 
number of baskets of ])ep])er they rained, and we ha\e seen in last note 
the laige estimate hy (Jiov. d’Empuli of the ijuantity that went to China 
in 1515. Calvano also, speaking of the ad\enture of Feinfio i^cie/. 
d’Andrada to China m 1517, says that he took in at Pai cm a cargo 
of ])ept)ei, ‘Cas being the chief ailiclc of trade that is valued in China " 
And Jt IS evident fiom what Maisdcn sa)"s in his llistot v oJ Siinuitia, 
that in the last century some tangible cpiantit}' was still sent to China. 
The e\])0]t from the Comiiany’s plantations in Sumatia aveiaged 1200 
tons, of which the gieatei pait came to JAirope, the ,r.st went to China. 

NoaR 4 — These tattooing aitisLs weie piobablv cmjdovcd mainly by 
maiineis ficquciUing tlie jjoit AVc do not know if the Malays puutisecl 
tattooing befoielheii conversion to Islam But most Indo-Chinese ia( es 
tattoo, and the Japanese still ‘Miave the gi eater ])aiL of the liody and 
limbs sciolled over with biight-bluc diagons, and lions and tigers, and 
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figures of men and women, tattooed into their skins witli the most artistic 
and elaborate ornamentation " {Alcock, T. 191 ) Probably the Aiab 
sailors also indulged in the same kind of decoration. It is common 
among the Arab women now, and Della Valle speaks of it as in his time 
so much m \oguc among both se\es through Egypt, Aiabia, and Baby- 
lonia, that //chad not been able to escape. (I. 395.; 

Noth 0 - -The diveigeni'c m Ramusio’s version is hcie very notable . 

Tho Rivei wliH'h enters the Port of Zayton is gieat and wide, running 
■with gieat velo('ity, and is a bianch of that wdiich Hows by the city of 
Kinsay. And at the place wheic it quits the main channel is the city of 
I'lngiii, of which all that is to be said is that there they make poicelain 
basins and dislics, I'he mannei of making poicclam was thus related to 
him. They excavate a certain kind of eailh, as it weie fiom a mine, and 
this they heap into great iiiles, and then leave it undisturbed and exposed 
to wind, ^ain, aiul sun for 30 or 40 years. In this S]>acc of time the 
earth becomes sufficiently refined for the manufacture of poicelain ; they 
then coloLii it at then discretion, and bake it m a furnace Those who 
excavate the (day do so always therefoie for their sons and grandsons. 
'Phe aiticlcs are so cheap in that city that you get 8 bowls for a Venice 
groat.” 

Ibn Batuta sjieaks of ])orcclam as manuflictured at Zayton ; indeed 
he says positively (and wrongly) ‘‘ Porcelain is made nowhere in China 
cxceiit in the (dties ol Zaitun and Sinkalan” (Canton). A good deal of 
Chinn, ware in modern times made m Fokien and Canton provinces, 
and It is still an aiticde of export from T’swanchau and Amoy; but it is 
only of a veiy oidmaiy kind Pakwiha, between Amoy and Changchaii, 
IS mentioned in the C/iificse Commercial Gunk (p 114) as now the place 
wdierc the coarse blue ware, so largely expoited to India, &c., is largely 
manufactured ; and rhilli])s mentions Tungaii (about half way between 
'I's\van<diau and (liangcdiaii) as a gieat seat of this manufiicture. 

laioking bow'ever to the Ramusuin interpolations, which do not incli- 
<‘atc a locality necessarily neai Zayton, or even m hokien, it is possible 
that Muiiay is light in siqiiiosing the ])lace intended ui these to be leally 
Kin^-te-ehin^ \\\ Kiangsi, the great seat ol the manufacture of genuine 
porcelain, or lather its chief mart Jauciiali-fu on the f’oyang I.ake. 

'Phe geographical indication of this city of iiorcelain, as at tlK‘ place 
where a biani'h of tlie River ol Kmsay Hows olT lowaids Zayton, points 
to a notion prevalent m the Middle Ages as to the mteuhvcrgenf'e of 
livens in general, and especially of ('hinese iiveis. 'Phis notion will be 
found well embodied in the Catalan Map, and something like it in the 
maps of the C'hinese themseUes; “ it is a luling idea with Ibn Batuta, 


•* In a mofk'iii (’hines{‘ gcoj>i,iphical woik absti acted 1 )\ Mi. Laidlay, wo au' told 
that the gi cat iivoi of 01 Siam, of tin. Ilvvaiiii-Uo” 

(7../. A />\ KVTf Pt T, 
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who, as we have seen (m note 2), speaks of the Rivei of Zayton as con- 
nected in the interior with “ the Great River/’ and who tiavels by this 
waterway accordingly from Zayton to Kinsay, taking no notice of the 
mountains of Fokien. So also {sttpra^ p. i6o) Rushiduddin had been 
led to suppose that the Gieat Canal extended to Zayton. With ap- 
parently the same idea of one Great River of China with many 
ramifications, Abulfeda places most of the great cities of China upon 
‘'The River.” The “Gieat River of China,” with its branches to 
Kinsay, is alluded to in a like spirit by Wass^f {supra, p. 197). Polo 
has already indicated the same idea (p. 203). 

Assuming this as the notion involved m the passage from Ramusio, 
the position of Jauchaii might be fairly described as that of Tingui is 
therein, standing as it does on the Poyang Lake, from which theie is 
such a ramification of internal navigation, to Kinsay or Hangchau-fu 
directly by Kwansin, the Changshaii portage already lefened to {sup}a, 
p. 204), and tlie Tsien Tang (and this is the Kinsay River line to which 
I imagine Polo here to refer), or circuitously by the Yangtsze and Great 
Canal ; to Canton by the portage of the Meilmg pass ; and to the cities 
of Fokien either by the Kwansin Rivei or by Kianchanfu, further south, 
with a poitage m each case across the Fokien mountains. None of oui 
maps give any idea of the extent of internal navigation in China. (See 
Klaproth^ Mbn, vol. Ill ) 

The story of the life-long period during which the porcelain clay was 
exposed to temper long held its ground, and piobably was only dispelled 
by the publication of the details of the Kmg-te-chmg manufacture by 
Pbre d’Entrecolles in the Letfrcs Edifiantes, 

Note 6. — The meagre statement in the French texts shows merely 
that Polo had heard of the Fokien dialect. The addition from Ramusio 
shows further that he was aware of the unity of the written character 
throughout China, but gives no indication of knowledge of its ec uliar 
principles, nor of the extent of diffeience in the spoken dialects. Even 
different districts of Fokien, according to Martini, use dialects so diflerent 
that they understand each other with difficulty (108). 

Professor Kidd, speaking of his instructors m the Mandaim and 
Fokien dialects respectively, says * “ The teachers m both cases read the 
same books, composed m the same style, and attached piccisely the 
same ideas to the written symbols, but could not understand each othei 
in conversation.” Moreover, besides these sounds attaching to the 
Chinese chaiacters when read in the dialect of Fokien, thus discrepant 
from the sounds used m leading the same characters m the Mandarin 
dialect, yet another class of sounds is used to express the same ideas in 
the Fokien dialect when it is used colloquially and without reference to 
written symbols! {Kidds China, Szc pp. 21-23.) 

The tenn Fokien dialect in the preceding passage is ambiguous, as 
will be seen from the following remarks, which have been derived from 
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the Preface and Appendices to the Rev, Dr. Douglas’s Dictionary of the 
Spoken Language of Amoy,"* and whicli throw a distinct light on the 
subject of this note : — 

‘ The vernacular or spoken language of Amoy is not a mere colloquial 
dialect or patois, it is a distuicf lan^^uagc — one of the many and widely 
differing spoken languages which divide among them the soil of China. 
For these spoken languages are not thalctfsoi one language, but cognate 
languages, bearing to each other a lelation similai to that between 
Hebiew, Arabic, and Syriac, or between English, Dutch, Gennan, and 
Danish. The so-called 'loriUcn lan^iia^e''^ is indeed uniform throughout 
the whole countiy, but that is rather a jwfatwn than a language. And 
this written language, as read aloud fiom books, is not spoken m any 
place whatever, undei any foim of pronunciation. The most leamed 
men never employ it as a means of ordinary 01 al communication even 
among themselves. It is, in fact, a dead lan^itage^ related to the various 
spoken languages of China, somewhat as Latin is to the languages of 
Southern Europe. 

‘ Again : Dialects, properly speaking, of the Amoy vernacular lan- 
guage aie found (<?.^i’.Jin the neighbouring districts of Changchew, Chin- 
chew, and Tungan, and the language with its subordinate dialects is 
believed to be spoken by 8 or xo millions of people. Of the other lan- 
guages of China the most nearly lelated to the i\moy is the vernacular 
of Chau-chau-fu, often called the Swatow dialect,” from the only treaty- 
poiL in that legion. The ancestois of the people speaking it emigrated 
many yeais ago from Fuh-kien, and arc still distinguished there by the 
appellation Hohdd^ Lc, people from Plok-kien (or Fuh-kien). This lan- 
guage differs from the Amoy, much as Dutch differs from Geiman, or 
Poitugucse from Spanish. 

‘ In the Island of Hai-nan (Hdi-lain), again (setting aside the ccntial 
aborigines), a language is spoken which dilTers fiom Amoy more than 
that of Swatow, but is moie neaily 1 elated to these tw'o than to any 
other of the languages of China. 

* In Fuh-chau-fu we have another language which is largely spoken in 
the centre and north of Fuh-kieii. This has many points of resem- 
blance to the Amoy, but is (juite uiuntelligible to the Amoy people, with 
the exception of an occasional woid or phiase. 

‘Hing-hwa-fu (Heng-hoh), between Fuh-chau and Chinchew, has 
also a language of its own, tliough containing only two Hien districts 
It IS alleged to be unintelligible lioth at Amoy and at Fuhehau. 

‘ To the othei languages of China that of Amoy is less closely related ; 

*" Ciiinese-English Dictionary of dwJh nacular or Spoken language of Amoy^ 
ivith the principal variations of the Chan^^-Lhe^o ami Chinnhcio Dialects , by the Rev. 
Cai stalls Douglas, M A., LL D., Glasg , Missionaiy of the Tiesb Church m England. 
(Trubner, 1873 ) I niust note that I have not access to the book itself, but condeiibe 
these lemaiks fiom extiacts and abstiacts made by a fuend at my icqucbt. 

a 2 
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yet all evidently spring fiom one common stock But that common 
stock IS 7 wf the modem Mandarin dialect, but the ancient form of the 
Chinese language as spoken some 3000 years ago The so-called Mafi- 
darin^ far fiom being the original form, is usually more changed than 
any. It is in the ancient form of the language (naturally) that the 
lelation of Chinese to other languages can best be traced ; and as the 
Amoy vernacular, which very generally letains the final consonants in 
their oiigmal shape, has been one of the chief sources from which the 
ancient form of Chinese has been lecovered, the study of that vernacular 
is of consideiable importance ’ 

Note 7 — This is inconsistent with his foimer statements as to the 
supreme wealth of Kmsay. But with Marco the subject m hand is 
always p'O maguijiio, 

Ramusio says that the Traveller will now “ begin to speak of the 
territories, cities, and provinces of the Greater, Lesser, and Middle India, 
in which regions he was when m the service of the Great Kaan, being sent 
thither on divers matters of business and then again when he leturned 
to the same quartei with the queen of King Argon, and with his father 
and uncle, on his way back to his natx\e land. So he will relate the 
strange things that he saw in those Indies, not omitting others which he 
heard related by persons of leputation and worthy of credit, and things 
that weie pointed out to him on the maps of manners of the Indies 
aforesaid ” 



'1 he k lan’s Meet leaving the Porto* Aiyton 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Merchant Ships of Manzi that sail upon the 
Indian Seas. 

Having finished our discourse concerning those countries 
wherewith our Book hath been occupied thus far, we are 
now about to enter on the subject of India, and to tell 
you of all the wonders thereof. 

And first let us speak of the ships in which merchants 
go to and fro amongst the Isles of India. 

These ships, you must know, are of fir timber.' They 
have but one deck, though each of them contains some 
50 or 60 cabins, wherein the merchants abide greatly at 
their ease, every man having one to himself. The ship 
hath but one rudder, but it hath four masts ; and some- 
times they have two additional masts, which they ship and 
unship at pleasure.® 

[Moreover the larger of their vessels have some thirteen 
compartments or severances in the interior, made with 
planking strongly framed, in case mayhap the ship should 
spring a leak, either by running on a rock or by the blow 
of a hungry whale (as shall betide ofttimes, for when the 
ship in her course- by night sends a ripple back alongside 
of the whale, the creature seeing the foam fancies there is 
something to eat afloat, and makes a rush forward, whereby 
it often shall stave in some part of the ship). In such case 
the water that enters the leak flows to the bilge, which 
is always kept clear ; and the mariners having ascertained 
where the damage is, empty the cargo from that compart- 
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ment into those adjoining, for the planking is so well 
fitted that the water cannot pass from one compartment 
to another They then stop the leak and replace the 
lading.^] 

The fastenings are all of good iron nails and the sides 
are double, one plank laid over the other, and caulked 
outside and in. The planks are not pitched, for those 
people do not have any pitch, but they daub the sides with 
another matter, deemed by them far better than pitch ; it 
is this. You see they take some lime and some chopped 
hemp, and these they knead together with a certain wood- 
oil ; and when the three are thoroughly amalgamated, they 
hold like any glue. And with this mixture they do pay 
their ships.+ 

Each of their great ships requires at least aoo mariners 
[some of them 300]. They are indeed of great size, for 
one ship shall carry 5000 or 6000 baskets of pepper [and 
they used formerly to be larger than they are now]. And 
aboard these ships, you must know, when there is no wind 
they use sweeps, and these sweeps are so big that to pull 
them requires four mariners to each.® Every great ship 
has certain large barks or tenders attached to it ; these are 
large enough to carry 1000 baskets of pepper, and carry 
50 or 60 mariners apiece [some of them 80 or 100], and 
they are likewise moved by oars ; they assist the great ship 
by towing her, at such times as her sweeps are in use [or 
even when she is under sail, if the wind be somewhat on 
the beam ; not if the wind be astern, for then the sails of the 
big ship would take the wind out of those of the tenders, 
and she would run them down]. Each ship has two [or 
three] of these barks, but one is bigger than the others. 
There are also some ten [small] boats for the service of 
each great ship, to lay out the anchors, catch fish, bring 
supplies aboard, and the like. When the ship is under sail 
she carries these boats slung to her sides. And the large 
lenders have their boats in like manner. 
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When the ship has been a year in work and they wish 
to repair her, they nail on a third plank over the first two, 
and caulk and pay it well; and when another repair is 
wanted they nail on yet another plank, and so on year by 
year as it is required. Howbeit, they do this only for a 
certain number of years, and till there are six thicknesses 
of planking. When a ship has come to have six planks on 
her sides, one over the other, they take her no more on the 
high seas, but make use of her for coasting as long as she 
will last, and then they break her up.^ 

Now that I have told you about the ships which sail 
upon the Ocean Sea and among the Isles of India, let us 
proceed to speak of the various wonders of India ; but first 
and foremost I must tell you about a number of Islands 
that there are in that* part of the Ocean Sea where we now 
are, I mean the Islands lying to the eastward. So let us 
begin with an Island which is called Chipangii. 


No'i'E 1. — Pine IS the staple timber for ship-buil cling both at Canton 
and in Fokien. There is a very laigc expoit of it from Fuchau, and 
even the chief fuel at that city is fiom a kind of hr. Several varieties of 
pine-wood are also biought down the nveis for sale at Canton. {N, anti 
Q, China anti /ajnxn, I. 170 , Foftunc^ I. 286 , Dooiitllc) 

Note 2 . — Note the one rudder again {supra^ Bk. 1 . ch. xix. note 3 ). 
One of the shifting masts was probably a bowsprit, which, accoidingto 
Lecomte, the Chinese occasionally use, very slight, and planted on the 
larboard bow. 

Note 3 . — The system of water-tight compartments, for the descrip- 
tion of which we have to thank Ramusio’s text, m our own time 
intioduced into European construction, is still maintained by the Chinese, 
not only m sea-gomg junks, but lu the largei river craft. (See Mid. Kin^iL 
II 25 , BiakLion, 88 ; Bei^ui^i^nes^ I. 204-6 ) 

Note 4 . — This still remains ([lute conect, hemp, old nets, and the iibre 
of a certain creeper being used for oakum. The wood-oil is derived 
from a tiee called Toufi^-shii^ I do not know if identical with the wood-oil 
trees of Arakan and Pegu {Dipterocarpus laevLs). 

Note 5. — The junks that visit Singapoie still use these sweeps (y. 
Lid. Aich. 11 . 607). Ibn Batuta puts a much laigei nimibci of men to 
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each. It will be seen fiom his account below that gieat ropes weie 
attached to the oars to pull by, the bulk of timber being too large to 
giasp; as m the old French galleys wooden mancties^ or grips, were 
attached to the oar for the same purpose 

Note 6. — The Chinese sea-going vessels of those days were appa- 
lently larger than was at all common m European navigation. Marco 
here speaks of 200 (or in Ramiisio up to 300) mariners, a large crew 
indeed for a merchant vessel, but not so great as is implied in Odoric’s 
statement, that the ship in which he went from India to China had 700 
souls on board. The numbers carried by Chinese junks are occasionally 
still enormous. “ In Februaiy^ 1822, Captain Pearl, of the English slnp 
Indiana^ coming thiough Caspar Straits, fell in with the cargo and crew 
of a wrecked junk, and saved 198 persons out of 1600, with whom she 
had left Amoy, whom he landed at Pontianak. This humane act cost 
him 11,000/” (Quoted by WiUiajns from Chin, Rep, VI 149.) 

The following arc some other medieval accounts of the China ship- 
ping, all unanimous as to the mam facts. 

Fnar Jordamis — “ The vessels which they navigate to Cathay be 
very big, and have upon the .ship’s hull more than one hundred cabins, 
and widi a fair wind they carry ten sails, and they are very bulky, being 
made of three thicknesses of plank, so that the first thickness is as in 
our great ships, the second crosswise, the third again longwise. In 
sooth, ’tis a veiy stiong affair 1” (55.) 

Nuolo Conti They build some ships much larger than ouis, 
capable of containing 2000 butts {vcgetes)^ with five masts and five sails. 
The lower part is constuictecl with triple planking, in order to withstand 
the force of the tempests to which they are exposed. And the ships are 
divided into compartments, so foimed that if one part be shattered the 
rest lemains in good order, and enables the vessel to complete its 
voyage.” 

Ihn Batuta — Chinese ships only are used in navigating the sea of 
China. . . . There arc three classes of these . (i) the Large, which are 
called Joniik (sing Junk) ; (2) the Middling, which are called Zao ; and 
(3) the Small, called Kakam, Each of the greater ships has from twelve 
sails down to thiee. These are made of bamboo laths woven into a 
kind of mat; they are never lowered, and they are biaced this way and 
that as the wind may blow. When these vessels anchor the sails are 
allowed to fly loose Each ship has a crew of 1000 men, viz., 600 
maimers and 400 soldiers, among whom are archers, target-men, and 
ciossbow-men to shoot naphtha Each large vessel is attended by three 
others, which are called respectively ‘ The Half,’ ‘ The Thud,’ and ' The 
Quarter ’ These vessels are built only at Zayton, in China, and at Sfn- 
kalan or Sm-ul-Sm (i,e. Canton). This is the way they are built. They 
const! uct two walls of tiinbei, which they connect by veiy thick slabs 
of wood, clenching all fast this w ay and that wuth huge spikes, each of 
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which IS three cubits in length. When the two walls have been united 
by these slabs they apply the bottom planking, and then launch the 
hull before completing the construction. The timbers projecting fiom 
the sides towards the water serve the crew for going down to wasli and 
for other needs. And to these projecting timbers are attached the oars, 
which are like masts in size, and need from to to 15 men^ to ply each 
of them There aie about 20 of these great oars, and the rowers at 
each oar stand in two ranks facing one another. The oars are provided 
with two strong coids or cables ; each rank pulls at one of these and 
then lets go, whilst the other rank pulls on the opposite cable. These 
rowers have a pleasant chaunt at their woik, usually singing £a^/a ^ 
LdVa 1 1 The three tenders which we have mentioned above also use 
oars, and tow the great ships when required. 

‘‘ On each ship four decks are constructed , and there are cabins and 
public rooms for the merchants. Some of these cabins are provided 
with closets and othei conveniences, and they have keys so that their 
tenants can lock them, and cairy with them their wives or concubines 
The crew in some of the cabins have then children, and they sow kitchen 
herbs, giuger, &c., 111 wooden buckets. The captain is a veiy great 
Don , and when he lands, the archers and negro-slaves march before 
him with javelins, swords, drums, horns, and trumpets.’^ (IV. pp. 91 segq. 
and 247 seqq. combined.) Compaiing this very interesting description 
with Polo’s, we see that they agree in all essentials except size and the 
number of decks. Tt is not unlikely that the revival of the trade with 
India, which Kublai stimulated, may have m its development under his 
successors led to the levival also of the laiger ships of former times to 
which Marco alludes. 


CHAPTER IL 

Description oe the Island ok Chipanou, and the Grk\t Kaan’s 
Despatch ok a Host acainst it. 

Chi PAN GU is an Island towards the east in the high seas, 
1500 miles distant from the Continent; and a very great 
Island it is/ 

The people are white^ civilized, and well-favoured. 
They are Idolaters, and are dependent on nobody. And I 

^ Oi even 30 (p 24S) 

t Coiiesponding lo the “llcvelow anti iiuiibeUnv ” of llic Chustiim oaibinen 
(see Ca//; dc Jaoh 111 irdh'r, II. 99). 
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can tell you the quantity of gold they have is endless ; for 
they find it in their own Islands, [and the King does not 
allow it to be exported. Moreover] few merchants visit 
the country because it is so far from the main land, and 
thus It comes to pass that their gold is abundant beyond 
all measure.^ 

I will tell you a wonderful thing about the Palace of 
the Lord of that Island. You must know that he hath a 
great Palace which is entirely roofed with fine gold, just as 
our churches are roofed with lead, insomuch that it would 
scarcely be possible to estimate its value. Moreover, all 
the pavement of the Palace, and the floors of its chambers, 
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are entirely of gold, m plates like slabs of stone, a good 
two fingers thick; and the windows also are of gold, so 
that altogether the richness of this Palace is past all bounds 
and all belief.^ 

They have also pearls in abundance, which are of a 
rose colour, but fine, big, and round, and quite as valuable 
as the white ones. [In this Island some of the dead are 
buried, and others are burnt. When a body is burnt, they 
put one of these pearls in the mouth, for such is their 
custom.] They have also quantities of other precious 
stones.'* 

Cublay, the Grand Kaan who now reigncth, having 
heard much of the immense wealth that was in this Island, 
formed a plan to get possession of it. For this purpose 
he sent two of his Barons with a great navy, and a great 
force of horse and foot. These Barons were able and 
valiant men, one of them called Auacan and the other 
VoNSAiNCHiN, and they weighed with all their company 
from the ports of Zayton and Kinsay, and put out to sea. 
They sailed until they reached the Island aforesaid, and 
there they landed, and occupied the open country and the 
villages, but did not succeed in getting possession of any 
city or castle. And so a disaster befel them, as I shall now 
relate. 

You must know that there was much ill-will between 
those two Barons, so that one would do nothing to help 
the other. And it came to jiass that there arose a north 
wind which blew with great fury, and caused great damage 
along the coasts of that Island, for its harbours were few. 
It blew so hard that the Great Kaan’s fleet could not 
stand against it. And when the chiefs saw that, they came 
to' the conclusion that if the ships remained where they 
were the whole navy would perish. So they all got on 
board and made sail to leave the country. But when they 
had gone about four miles they came to a small Island, on 
which they were driven ashore in spite of all they could 
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do ; and a large part of the fleet was wrecked, and a great 
multitude of the force perished, so that there escaped only 
some 30,000 men, who took refuge on this Island. 

These held themselves for dead men, for they were 
without food, and knew not what to do, and they were in 
great despair when they saw that such of the ships as 
had escaped the storm were making full sail for their own 
country without the slightest sign of turning back to help 
them. And this was because of the bitter liatred between 
the two Barons in command of the force ; for the Baron 
who escaped never showed the slightest desire to return to 
his colleague who was left upon the Island in the way you 
have heard; though he might easily have done so after 
the storm ceased; and it endured not long. He did no- 
thing of the kind, however, but made straight for home. 
And you must know that the Island to which the soldiers 
had escaped was uninhabited; there was not a creature 
upon it but themselves. 

Now we will tell you what befel those who escaped on 
the fleet, and also those who were left upon the Island. 


Note 1. — Chtpangu lepresents the Chinese Zhl-pm-kw'e, the hinj>- 
dom of Japan, the name Zhi-pan being, it is stated, the mandaiin foim, 
of which the term Ntpon or Niphon, used in Japan, is a dialectic 
vaiiation, both meaning “the ongm of the sun,” or sun-iismg. 'I'he 
name Chipangu is used also by Rashiduddm. Our Japan was ]nobal)ly 
taken from the Malay Japfm or Japdng. 

It IS remaikable that the name Nipon occurs, in the form of 
Al-Ndfihi, m the Ikhiadn-al-Safd, supposed to date from the loth 
century. (See J. A. S. B., XVII. Pt. I 502 ) 

Note 2 . — The causes briefly mentioned in the text maintained the 
abundance and low price of gold in Japan till the recent opening of the 
trade (see Bk II. ch. 1 note 5 ). Ediisi had heaid that gold in the 
isles of Sila (or Japan) was so abundant that dog-collars weie made 
of It. 

Note 3 . — This was doubtless an old “yarn,” lepeated fiom geneia- 
tion to generation. We find 111 a Chinese woik quoted by Amyot : “ I’he 
palace of the king (of Japan) is remarkable for its singulai construction. 
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It IS a vast edifice, of extraordinary height , it has nine stories, and 
piesents on all sides an exterior shining with the purest gold.” {Mhn 
com, les C/nnois, XIV. 55 ) See also a like stoiy 111 Kaempfer (H, dii 
Japan, 1 . 139). 

Note 4. — Kaempfer speaks of peails being found in considerable 
numbers, chiefiy about Satsuma, and in the Gulf of Omura, in Kiusiu. 



Ancient Japanese Archti (Eiom a Natuc iJiawing ) 

Fiom what Alcock says they do not seem now to be abundant. {Ib 1 . 
95 \ Alcock^ 1 . 200.) No precious stones are mentioned by Kaempfei. 

Rose-tinted pearls are frequent among the Scotch pearls, and, 
according to Mr. King, those of this tint arc of late the most highly 
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esteemed in Paii.s. Such penils 'weie peihaps also most highly esteemed 
m old India, foi led peails {Zo/iifami/kfi) foim one of tlie seven 
pieoous objects which it was incumbent to use in the adornment of 
Buddhistic reliquaries, and to distiibutc at the building of a Dagoba 
(yi 7 f Hiif. of Pm. Stones. &c., 263; Koeff-'n. 1 541 ) 


CHAPTER III. 

Wh,\t further caaif. of the Great K van’s ExPEnmoN .tOAiN.ST 

Chipangtt 

You see those who were left upon the Island, some 30.000 
souls, as I have said, did hold themselves for dead men, for 
they saw no possible means of escape. And when the King 
of the Great Island got news how the one part of the ex])e- 
dition had saved themselves upon that Isle, and the other 
part was scattered and fled, he was right glad thereat, and 
he gathered together all the ships of his territory and pro- 
ceeded with them, the sea now being calm, to the little Isle, 
and landed his troops all round it. And when the Tartars 
saw them thus arrive, and the whole force landed, without 
any guard having been left on board the ships (the act of 
men very little acquainted with such work), they had the 
sagacity to feign flight. [Now the Island was very high 
in the middle, and whilst the enemy were hastening after 
them by one road they fetched a compass by another and] 
in this way managed to reach the enemy's ships and to get 
aboard of them. This they did easily enough, for they 
encountered no opposition. 

Once they were on board they got under weigh imme- 
diately for the great Island, and landed there, carrying with 
them the standards and banners of the King of the Island ; 
and in this wise they advanced to the capital. The garri- 
son of the city, suspecting nothing wrong, when they saw' 
their own banners advancing supposed that it was their 
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own host returning, and so gave them admittance. The 
Tartars as soon as they had got in seized all the bulwarks 
and drove out all who were in the place except the pretty 
women, and these they kept for themselves. In this way 
the Great Kaan’s people got possession of the city. 

When the King of the great Island and his army per- 
ceived that both fleet and city were lost, they were greatly 
cast down ; howbeit, they got away to the great Island on 
board some of the ships which had not been carried off. 
And the King then gathered all his host to the siege of the 
city, and invested it so straitly that no one could go in or 
come out. Those who were within held the place for seven 
months, and strove by all means to send word to the Great 
Kaan ; but it was all in vain, they never could get the 
intelligence carried to him. So when they saw they could 
hold out no longer they gave themselves up, on condition 
that their lives should be spared, but still that they should 
never quit the Island. And this befel in the year of our 
Lord 1279.' The Great Kaan ordered the Baron who had 
fled so disgracefully to lose his head. And afterwards he 
caused the other also, who had been left on the Island, to 
be put to death, for he had never behaved as a good soldier 
ought to do.® 

But I must tell you a wonderful thing that I had for- 
gotten, which happened on this expedition. 

You see, at the beginning of the affair, when the Kaan’s 
people had landed on the great Island and occupied the 
open country as I told you, they stormed a tower belonging 
to some of the islanders who refused to surrender, and they 
cut off the heads of all the garrison except eight ; on these 
eight they found it impossible to inflict any wound ! Now 
this was by virtue of certain stones which they had in their 
arms inserted between the skin and the flesh, with such 
skill as not to show at all externally. And the charm and 
virtue of these stones was such that those w'ho wore them 
could never perish by steel. So when the Barons learned 
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this they ordered the men to be beaten to death with clubs. 
And after their death the stones were extracted from the 
bodies of all, and were greatly prized.^ 

Now the story of the discomfiture of the Great Kaan’s 
folk came to pass as I have told you. But let us have 
done with that matter, and return to our subject. 

Note 1 . — Kiiblai had long hankered after jthe conquest of Japan, 
01 had at least, after his fashion, desired to obtain an acknowledgment of 
supremacy from the Japanese so\ereign. He had taken steps m this 
view as early as 1266, but entiiely without success. The fullest acces- 
sible particulars respecting his efforts are contained m the Japanese 
Annals translated by Titsing ; and tliese are in complete accoidance 
with the Chinese histones as given by Gaubil, Demailla, and in Pautbier’s 
extracts, so far as these thiee latter enter into particulars. But it seems 
clear from the compaiison that the Japanese chionicler had the Chinese 
Annals m his hands. 

In 1268, 1269, 1270, and 1271, Kublafs efforts were repeated 
to little purpose, and, provoked at this, in 1274, he sent a fleet of 300 
vessels with 15,000 men against Japan. This was defeated near the 
Island of Tsiusima with heavy loss. 

Nevertheless Kublai seems m the following years to have renewed 
his attempts at negotiation. The Japanese patience was exhausted, and, 
in 1280, they put one of his ambassadors to death. 

‘‘ As soon as the Moko (Mongols) heard of this, they assembled a 
considerable army to conquer Japan. When informed of their prepaia- 
tions, the Dairi sent ambassadors to Ize and other temples to invoke the 
gods. Fosiono Toki Mune, who resided at Kama Kura, ordered troops 
to assemble at 'Psukuzi {Tsikouzen of Alcock^s Map), and sent .... 
numerous detachments to Miyako to guard the Dain and the Togoii 
(Heir Apparent) against all danger. ... In the first moon (of 1281) 
the Mongols named Asikan (Ngo-tsa-han^), Fan-bunko (Fan-wen-hu), 
Kmto (Hmtu), and Kosakio (Hung-cha-Khieu) Generals of their army, 
which consisted of 100,000 men, and was embaiked on numerous ships 
of war. Asikan fell ill on the passage, and tins made the second General 
(Fan-wen-hu) undecided as to his couise. 

“ Month. The entire fleet arrived at the Island of Firando 
(P’hing-hu), and passed thence to Goriosan (Ulungshan). I'he troops 
of Tsukuzi were under aims, ^st of 3;?/ Month A fiightful storm arose ; 
the Mongol ships foundeied 01 weie soiely shatteied The General 
(Fan-wen-hu) fled with the othei Generals on the vessels that had least 
suffered ; nobody has ever heard what became of them The aimy of 

* These names in paientlieses aie the Chinese foims , the othcis, the Japanese 
modes of leading them. 







Japanese in fight with Chinese. (After Siebold, from an ancient Japanese drawing.) 
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made prisoners and conducted to Fakata (the Fokouoka of Alcock’s Map, 
but Fakatta m Kaempfer’s), and there put to death. Grace was extended 
to only (three men), who were sent to China with the intelligence of the 
fate of the army. The destruction of so numerous a fleet was con- 
sidered the most evident proof of the protection of the gods ” {Titsmgh, 
p. 264-5). At p. 259 of the same work Klaproth gives another account 
from the Japanese Encyclopaedia ; the difference is not material. 
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The Chinese Annals, in Demailla, state that the Japanese spared 
10,000 or 12,000 of the Southern Chinese, whom they retained as slaves. 
Gaubil says that 30,000 Mongols were put to death, whilst 70,000 Co- 
reans and Chinese were made slaves. 

Kublai was loth to put up with this huge discomfiture, and in 1283 
he mide preparations for another expedition; but the project excited 
strong discontent; so strong that some Buddhist monks whom he sent 
befoie to collect information, were thrown overboard by the Chinese 
sailors, and he gave it up. {Demailla, IX. 409, 418, 428; Gaulnl, 
^95 1 Dcgingucs, III. 177 ) 

The Abacan of Polo is probably the Asikan of the Japanese, whom 
Gaubil calls Argan Vonsainchin is A^rliajis i^^;;-Wen-hu with the 
Chinese title of Tsiang-Kiwi or General (elsewhere lepresented in Polo 
by Sangon), — Fan-Tsiang-ktun. 

We see that, as usual, whilst Marco’s account m some of the mam 
features concurs with that of the histones, he gives a good many addi- 
tional particulars, some of which, such as the ill- will between the Generals, 
are no doubt genuine But of the story of the capture of the Japanese 
capital by the shipwrecked army we know not what to make : we can’t 
accept it certainly. 

Note 2. — Ram. says he was sent to a certain island called Zorza 
{Cliorclia where men who have failed in duty are put to death in this 
manner : They wrap the aims of the victim in the hide of a newly 
flayed buffalo, and sew it tight. As this dries it compresses him so 
terribly that he cannot move, and so, finding no help, his life ends m 
misery. The same kind of torture is reported of diffeient countries in the 
East: c.g., see Makrizz, Pt. III. p. 108, and Pottinger, as quoted by 
Marsden in loco. It also appears among the tortures of a Buddhist hell 
as represented m a temple at Canton {Oliphanfs Narrative, 1 . 168). 

Note 3 . — Like devices to procure invulnerability are common in 
the Indo-Chinese countries The Burmese sometimes insert pellets of 
gold under the skin with this view. At a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1868, gold and silver coins were shown, which had been 
extracted from under the skin of a Burmese convict who had been 
executed at the Andaman Islands. Fiiar Odoric speaks of the practice 
in one of the Indian Islands (apparently Borneo) , and the stones pos- 
sessing such viitue weie, according to him, found in the bamboo, pie- 
sumably the siliceous concretions called Tahai^hir. Conti also describes 
the practice in Java of inserting such amulets under the skin. The 
Malays of Sumatra, too, have great faith m the cflicacy of ceitain 
“stones, which they pretend are exti acted from reptiles, birds, animals, 
&c , m preventing them from being wounded.” (See Mission to Ava, p, 
208; Cathay, Conti, p 32, Proc As Soi Beng. 1868, p. ir6; 
Andcr^nls Mission to Sumatra, p 323.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Fashion of the Idols. 

Now you must know that the Idols of Cathay, and of 
Manzi, and of this Island, are all of the same class. And 
in this Island as well as elsewhere, there be some of the 
Idols that have the head of an ox, some that have the head 
of a pig, some of a dog, some of a sheep, and some of 
divers other kinds. And some of them have four heads, 
whilst some have three, one growing out of either shoulder. 
There are also some that have four hands, some ten, some 
a thousand ! And they do put more faith in those Idols 
that have a thousand hands than in any of the others.’ 
And when any Christian asks them why they make their 
Idols in so many different guises, and not all alike, they 
reply that just so their forefathers were wont to have them 
made, and just so they will leave them to their children, 
and these to the after generations. And so they will be 
handed down for ever. And you must understand that the 
deeds ascribed to these Idols are such a parcel of devilries 
as it is best not to tell. So let us have done with the Idols, 
and speak of other things. 

But I must tell you one thing still concerning that 
Island (and ’tis the same with the other Indian Islands), 
that if the natives take prisoner an enemy who cannot pay 
a ransom, he who hath the prisoner summons all his friends 
and relations, and they put the prisoner to death, and then 
they cook him and eat him, and they say there is no meat 
in the world so good ! — But now we ay/// have done with 
that Island and speak of something else. 

You must know the Sea in which lie the Islands of 
those parts is called the Ska of Chin, which is as much 
as to say “The Sea oier against Manzi.” For, in the 
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language of those Isles, when they say Chin, ’tis Manzi 
they mean. And I tell you with regard to that Eastern 
Sea of Chin, according to what is said by the experienced 
pilots and mariners of those parts, there be 7459 Islands 
in the waters frequented by the said mariners ; and that 
is how they know the fact, for their whole life is spent in 
navigating that sea. And there is not one of those Islands 
but produces valuable and odorous woods like the lignaloe, 
aye and better too ; and they produce also a great variety 
of spices. For example in those Islands grows pepper as 
white as snow, as well as the black in great quantities. In 
fact the riches of those Islands is something wonderful, 
whether in gold or precious stones, or in all manner of 
spicery ; but they lie so far off from the main land that it 
is hard to get to them. And when the ships of Zayton and 
Kinsay do voyage thither they make vast profits by their 
venture.” 

It takes them a whole year for the voyage, going in 
winter and returning in summer. For in that Sea there 
are but two winds that blow, the one that carries them out- 
ward and the other that brings them homeward ; and the 
one of these winds blows all the winter, and the other all 
the summer. And you must know these regions are so far 
from India that it takes a long time also for the voyage 
thence. 

Though that Sea is called the Sea of Chin, as I have 
told you, yet it is part of the Ocean Sea all the same. But 
just as in these parts people talk of the Sea of England 
and the Sea of Rochelle, so in those countries they speak 
of the Sea of Chin and the Sea of India, and so on, though 
they all are but parts of the Ocean. ^ 

Now let us have done with that region which is very 
inaccessible and out of the way. Moreover, Messer Marco 
Polo never was there. And let me tell you the Great Kaan 
has nothing to do with them, nor do they render him any 
tribute or service. 
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So let us go back to Zayton and take up the order of 
our book from that point.^ 


Note 1. — Several of the (Chinese) gods have horns on the forehead, 
or weai animals’ heads ; some have three eyes. . . . Some are repre- 
sented in the Indian manner with a multiplicity of aims. We saw at 
Yangcheufii a goddess with thiity aims.” {Dc^s^iiignes^ I. 364-6.) 

The leference to any particular foim of idolatry here is vague. But 
m Tibetan Buddhism, with which Marco was familiar, all these extrava- 
gances aie prominent, though repugnant to the more oithodox Buddhism 
of the South. 

When the Dalai Lama came to visit the Altun Khan, to secure the 
reconversion of the Mongols m 1577, he appeared as a manifest embo- 
diment of the Bodhisatva Avalokite<^vara, with fouf hands, of which two 
were always folded across the bieast ! The same Bodhisatva is some- 
times represented with eleven heads. Manjushn manifests himself m a 
golden body with tooo hands and 1000 Patras or vessels, in each of 
which were xooo figuies of Sakya visible, &c. {Koeppen, 11. 137 ; Vas- 
sily ev, 200.) 

Note 2. — Polo seems m this passage to be speaking of the more 
easterly Islands of the Archipelago, such as the Philippines, the Mo- 
luccas, &c., but with vague ideas of their position. 

Note 3, — In this passage alone Polo makes use of the now familiar 
name of China. “ 67////,” as he says, “in the language of those Isles 
means MantnP In fact, though the form Chin is more correctly Persian, 
we do get the exact form China fiom “ the language of those Isles,” /. c,, 
from the Malay, Chum is also used in Japanese. 

What he says about the Ocean and the vaiious names of its parts is 
nearly a version of a passage m the geographical Poem of Dionysius, 
ending. — 

0 ^ir(l 3 s ^ 0 ,Keavhs vcptB 4 dpoixe yaiav 

Toios id)v Ka\ ro 7 a jucr* avdpdcriv ovvSfiaS* ^\kci>v (43-3). 

So also Abulfeda* “'rhis is the sea which flows from the Ocean Sea. 

. . , ddiis sea takes the names of the countries it washes. Its eastern 
extremity is called the Sea of Cliin .... the part west of this is called 
the Sea of India . . . then comes the Sea of Fdrs, the Sea of Bcrbera, 
and lastly the Sea of Koizum” (Red Sea). 

No'rE. 4.— -The Rainusian heie inseits a short chapter, shown by 
the awkwaid way in which it comes in to be a very manifest interpola- 
tion, though possibly still an inteipolation by the Traveller’s hand — 

“ Leaving the Port of Zayton you sail westward and something south- 
westward for 1500 miles, passing a gulf called Chkinan, having a length 
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of two months’ sail towards the north. Along the whole of its south- 
east side it borders on the province of Manzi, and on the other side 
with Anin and Coloman, and many other provinces formerly spoken of. 
Within this Gulf there aie innumerable Islands, almost all well-peopled ; 
and in these is found a great quantity of gold-dust, which is collected 
from the sea where the rivets discharge. There is copper also, and other 
things ; and the people drive a trade with each other in the things that 
are peculiar to their respective Islands They have also a traffic with 
the people of the mainland, selling them gold and copper and other 
things; and pin chasing m turn what they stand m need of. In the 
greater part of these Islands plenty of com grows. This gulf is so great, 
and inhabited by so many people, that it seems like a world m itself.” 

This passage is translated by Marsden with much forcing, so as to 
describe the China Sea, embracing the Philippine Islands, &c. ; but, as 
a matter of fact, it seems clearly to indicate the writer’s conception 
as of a great gulf grunning up into the continent between Southern 
China and Tongking foi alength equal to two months’ journey. 

The name of the gulf, Cheinan, /. <?., Hcinan^ may either be that of 
tlie Island so called, or, as I rather incline to suppose, /. 
Tongking. But even by Camoens, writing at Macao in 1559-60, the Gulf 
of Hainan is styled an unknown sea (though this perhaps is only appro- 
pnate to the prophetic speaker) : — 

Ves, cone a costa, que Champa sc clianu, 

Cu]a mata he do pao cheiioso oinada 
Vch, Cauchichina esti. cle escuia fama, 
dc Atmo vS a incognita en^cada ” (X. 129) 

And in Sir Robeit Dudley’s Arcatw del Mare (Firenze, 1647), we find a 
gieat bottlenecked gulf, of some 5^° in length, running up to the north 
from Tongking, very much as I have represented the Gulf of Cheinan 
in the attempt to realize Polo’s Gwn Geography (see map in Introduc- 
toiy Essay). 


CHAPTER V 

Ok thk great Country called Ch-vimiiv. 

You must know that 6n leaving the port of Zayton you 
sail west-south-west for 1500 miles, and then you come to 
a country called Cuamba,' a very rich region, having a 
king of its own. The people are Idolaters and pay a yearly 
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tribute to the Great Kaan, which consists of elephants and 
nothing but elephants. And I will tell you how they came 
to pay this tribute. 

It happened m the year of Christ 1278 that the Great 
Kaan sent a Baron of his called Sagatu, with a great force 
of horse and foot against this King of Chamba, and this 
Baron opened the war on a great scale against the King 
and his country. 

Now the King [whose name was Accambale] was a 
very aged man, nor had he such a force as the Baron had. 
And when he saw what havoc the Baron was making with 
his kingdom he was grieved to the heart. So he bade 
messengers get ready and despatched them to the Great 
Kaan. And they said to the Kaan : “ Our. 'Lord the King 
of Chamba salutes you as his liege-lord, and would have 
you to know that he is stricken in years and long hath 
held his realm in peace. And now he sends you word by 
us that he is willing to be your liege-man, and will send 
you every year a tribute of as many elephants as you 
please. And he prays you in all gentlenegs and humility 
that you would send word to your Baron to desist from 
harrying his kingdom and to quit his territories. These 
shall henceforth be at your absolute disposal, and the King 
shall hold them of you.” 

When the Great Kaan had heard the King’s ambassage 
he was moved with pity, and sent word to that Baron of his 
to quit that kingdom with his army, and to carry his arms 
to the conquest of some other country; and as soon as 
this command reached them they obeyed it. Thus it was 
then that this King became vassal of the Great Kaan, and 
paid him every year a tribute of 20 of the greatest and 
finest elephants tliat were to be found in the country. 

But now we will leave that matter, and tell you other 
particulars about the King of Chamba. 

You must know that in that kingdom no woman is 
allowed to marry until the King shall have seen her ; if the 
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woman pleases him then he takes her to wife ; if she does 
not, he gives her a dowry to get her a husband withal. In 
the year of Christ 1285, Messer Marco Polo was in that 
country, and at that time the King had, between sons and 
daughters, 326 children, of whom at least 1 50 were men fit 
to carry arms."' 

There are very great numbers of elephants in this king- 
dom, and they have hgnaloes in great abundance. They 
have also extensive forests of the wood called BomU^ 
which is jet-black, and of which chessmen and pen-cases 
are made. But there is nought more to tell, so let us 
proceed .3 ^ ^ 

Note 1. — The name Champa is of Indian origin, like the adjoining 
Kamboja and many other names in Indo-China, and was probably 
taken from that of an ancient Hindu city and state on the Ganges, near 
modem Bhdgalpiir Hwen Thsang, m the 7th century, makes mention 
of the Indo-Chinese state as Mahachampa {PcL Boudd^ III. 83). 

The title of Champa down to the 15th centiiiy seems to have been 
applied by westein Asiatics to a kingdom which embraced the whole 
coast between Tongkmg and Kamboja, including all that is now called 
Cochin China outside of Tongkmg. It was termed hy the Chinese 
Chcn-chbi^, Towaids the end of the isth century the King of Tong- 
king conquered the country, and the genuine people of Champa were 
1 educed to a small number occupying the mountains of the piovince of 
Binh Thuan at the extreme south-east of the Coch. Chinese temtory. To 
this pait of the coast the name Champa is often applied m maps. (See 
/. A. ser. 2, tom. xi. p. 31, and J. des Sava ns, 1822, p. 71.) The people 
of Champa in this restiicted sense are said to exhibit Malay affinities, and 
they profess Mahomedamsm. The books of their former religion they 
say (accoiding to Dr. Bastian) that they received from Ceylon, but they 
were converted to Islnmism by no less a person than 'Ah himself. The 
Tongkmg people leceivcd tlieir Buddhism from China, and this tiaclition 
jmts Champa as tlie extreme flood-mark of that great tide of Buddhist 
proselytism, which went forth from Ceylon to the Indo-Chinese regions 
in an early century of our era, and which is geneially connected with 
the name of Buddaghoslia. 

The prominent position of Champa on the route to China made its 
poits places of call for many ages, and in the earliest record of the 
Arab navigation to China we find the countiy noticed undei the identical 
name (allowing for tlie deficiencies of the Arabic Alphabet) of San/, 
Indeed it is highly probable that the Zaba or Zahac of Ptolemy’s itinerary 
of the sea-route to the Sinac lepiesents this same name. 
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The Sagatu of Marco appears m the Chinese history as Sohi^ the 
military governoi of the Canton districts, which he had been active in 
1 educing. 

In 1278 Sotu sent an envoy to Chenching to claim the king’s sub- 
mission, which was rendered, and for some years he sent his tribute 
to Kublai. But when the Kaan pioceeded to mterfeie m the internal 
affaiis of the kingdom Iry sending a Resident and Chinese officials, the 
king’s son (1282) resolutely opposed these proceedings, and threw the 
Chinese officials into prison The Kaan, in gieat wrath at this insult, 
(coming also so soon after his discomfiture in Japan), ordered Sotu 
and otheis to Chenching to take vengeance. The prince in the fol- 
lowing year made a pretence of submission, and the army (if indeed 
It had been sent) seems to have been withdrawn. The prince, however, 
renewed his attack on the Chinese establishments, and put 100 of their 
officials to death. Sotu then despatched a new force, but it was quite 
unsuccessful, and had to retire. In 1284 the king sent an embassy, 
including his grandson, to beg for pardon and leconciliation. Kublai 
however refused to leceive them, and ordered his son Tughan to advance 
through Tongking, an cnterjirise which led to a still more disastrous war 
with that country, in which the Mongols had much the worst of it We 
are not told more 

Heic we have the difficulties usual with Polo’s historical anecdotes. 
Certain names and circumstances aie distinctly recognizable in the 
Chinese Annals ; otheis are difficult to reconcile with these. The em- 
bassy of 128.^ seems the most likely to be the one spoken of by Polo, 
though the Chinese history docs not give it the favourable result which 
he asciibes to it. The date in the text we see to be wrong, and as 
usual It varies m different MSS. 1 suspect the original date was 
Mccnxxxrn. 

One of the Chinese notices gives one of the king’s names as Smhopala, 
and no doubt this is Ramusio’s Accamhale (/V^ambale) ; an indication 
at once ol the authentic character of that interpolation, and of the 
identity of Champa and Chenching. 

There are notices of the events m Deinailla (IX. 420-22) and Gaubil 
(194), but Pauthier’s extiacts which we have made use of are much fuller. 

Elei)hants have generally formed a chief part of the presents or 
tiibute sent periodically by the vauous Indo-Chinese states to the Court 
of China. 

NoTi'i 2 — The date of Marco’s visit to Champa varies m the MSS. . 
Pauthier has 1280, as has also Rarausio, the G. T. has 1285; the 
Geographic I .atm 1288. I incline to adopt the last. For we know that 
about 1290, Maik returned to Court fiom a mission to the Indian Seas, 
which might have included this visit to Champa. 

T'he large family of the king was one of the stock marvels. Odoxic 
says . '^Zampa is a very fine country, having gieat stoie of victuals and 
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all good things. The king of the country, it was said when I was theie 
[circa 1323], had, what with sons and with daughters, a good two hundred 
children ; for he hath many wives and other women whom he keepeth. 
This king hath also 14,000 tame elephants. . . . And other folk keep 
elephants there just as commonly as we keep oxen here ” (p. 95-6). The 
latter point illustrates what Polo says of elephants, and is scarcely an 
exaggeiation in regard to all the southern Indo-Chinese States. (See 
note to Odonc u. s.) 

Note 3. — Champa Proper and the adjoining territories have been 
from time immemorial the chief seat of the production of lign-aloes or 
eagle-wood. Both names are misleading, for the thing has nought to 
do either with aloes or eagles, though good Bishop Pallegoix derives 
the latter name from the wood being speckled like an eagle’s plumage. 
It is in fact through Aginla, from Agunf, one of the Sanskrit 

names of the article, whilst that is possibly fiom the Malay (wood)- 
^qahru^ though the course of the etymology is more likely to be the other 
way; and K\ 6 y} is perhaps a coriuption of the term which the Aiabs 
apply to it, viz , Al-Ud, The Wood” 

The fine eagle-wood of Champa is the result of disease in a legu- 
minous tree, A!oe.\yIoji A^allochum , whilst an inferior kind, though of 
the same aromatic pioperties, is derived from a tree of an entirely 
different order, Aquilana Agallocha^ and is found as far north as 
Silhet. 

The Bonus of the (L T. here is another example of Marco’s use, 
probably unconscious, of an Oriental word. It is Persian AhmU^ Ebony, 
which has passed almost unaltered into the Spanish Ahenuz. We find 
Jbenus also in a Fiench inventory {JDouet iPAreg^ p. 134), but the 
Bonus seems to indicate that the word as used by the Traveller was 
strange to Rusticiano. The woid which he uses for pen-cases too, 
Ca/ttfuanz, is moie suggosti\e of the Persian Jf^alamddn than of the 
Italian Calamajo. 

“ Ebony is veiy common in this country (Champa), but the wood 
which is the most precious, and which is sufficiently abundant, is called 
‘ Eagle-wood,’ of which the first quality sells for its weight in gold ; the 
native name is K'uiamP {Bishop Loins in y. A. S. B, VI 742 ; 
Dr, Birdwoodj in the Bible Educator^ I. 243 , CrawfimPi, Diet) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Concerning the great Island of Java. 

When you sail from Chamba, 1500 miles in a course 
between south and south-east, you come to a great Island 
called Java. And the experienced mariners of those 
Islands who know the matter well, say that it is the greatest 
Island in the world, and has a compass of more than 3000 
miles. It is subject to a great King and tributary to no 
one else in the world. The people are Idolaters. The Island 
is of surpassing wealth, producing black pepper, nutmegs, 
spikenard, galingale, cubebs, cloves, and all other kinds 
of spices. 

This Island is also frequented by a vast amount of ship- 
ping, and by merchants who buy and sell costly goods 
from which they reap great profit. Indeed the treasure 
of this Island is so great as to be past telling. And I can 
assure you the Great Kaan never could get possession of 
this Island, on account of its great 'distance, and the 
great expense of an expedition thither. The merchants of 
Zayton and Manzi draw annually great returns from this 
country.' 


Note 1. — Heie Maico speaks of that Pearl of Islands, Java. I'hc 
chapter is a digression from tlie course of his voyage towards India, but 
possibly he may have touched at the island on his previous expedition, 
alluded to in note 2 , chap. v. Not more, for the account is vague, and 
where particulais are given not accurate. Java does not /iwA/cc nut- 
megs or cloves, though doubtless it w'as a great mart for these and all 
the products of the Archipelago. And if by tnasurc he means gold, as 
indeed Ramusio reads, no gold is found in Java. Barbosa, however, has 
the same story of the gieat amount of gold diawn from Java; and De 
Barros says that Sunda, 1 f. Western Java, which thePoitugucse regaided 
as a distinct island, produced mferioi gold of 7 carats, but that pejiper 
was the staple, of which the annual supply tins moic than 30,000 huii- 
diedweight. (Arm. I. 318-319, X>c Barros, Dec IV. liv 1. cap. 12.) 

The circuit ascribed to Java in Pauthiei’s 'I’ext is 5000 miles Even 
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the 3000 which we take from the Geog. Text is about double the truth ; 
but It IS exactly the same that Odoric and Conti assign. No doubt it 
was a tiadition among the Arab seamen. They never visited the south 
coast, and probably had extravagant ideas of its extension in that 
diiection, as the Portuguese had for long. Even at the end of the 
1 6th century Linschoten says : “Its bieadtli is as yet unknown; some 
conceiving it to be a part of the Teira Australis extending fiom opposite 
the Cape of Good Hope. Hoivcver it is commonly held to be an island^^ 
(ch. XX.). And m the old map republished m the Lisbon De Barros of 
1777, the south side of Java is maiked “ Parte incognita de Java,” and 
IS Without a single name, whilst a narrow strait runs right across the 
island (the supposed division of Sunda from Java Pioper). 

The history of Java previous to the rise of the Empire of Majapahit, 
in the age immediately following our tia\ellcr’s voyage, is very obscure. 
But there is some evidence of the existence of a poweiful dynasty in the 
island about tliis time ; and m an inscription of ascertained date (a.d. 
1294) the King Uttungadeva claims to have subjected five kings, and to 
be sovereign of the whole Island of Java {Jaiva-dvifia , seel^assen, IV. 
482). It IS true that, as our traveller says, Kublai had not yet attempted 
the subjugation of Java, but he did make the attempt almost immediately 
after tlie depaiturc of the Venetians. It was the result of one of his 
unlucky embassies to claim the homage of distant states, and turned out 
as badly as the attempts against Champa and Japan. His ambassador, 
a Chinese called Mengki, was sent back with his face branded like 
a thiefs. A great armament was assembled in tlie ports of Fokien to 



Ship of the Middle Ages in the Java Seas (From Bas-ielief at Boro Bodor ) 


“ (!Fn rcstc gslr ijirntitt giant quantity tic nfs, c Kc mcitan^ qc U acatent tir mamlcs 
mcrcanfics cl In font grant gaagne.” 
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avenge this insult ^ it staited about January 1293, but did not effect a 
landing till autumn. After some temporary success the force was con- 
strained to re-embaik uith a loss of 3000 men. The death of Kublai 
prevented any renewal of the attempt ; and it is mentioned that his 
successor gave orders for the le-opemng of the Indian trade which the 
Java war had interrupted. (See Gaiibil^ p. 217 seqq,^ 224.) To this 
failure Odoric, Avho visited Java about 1323, alludes: “Now the Gieat 
Kaan of Cathay many a time engaged in war with this king ; but the 
king always vanquished and got the better of him.” Odoiic speaks m 
high teimsof the richness and population of Java, calling it “the second 
best of all Islands that exist,’ and describing a goigeous palace in terms 
similar to those in which Polo speaks of the Palace of Chipangu. 
[Cathay^ p. 87 seqq) 

The curious figure of a vessel which we give heie is taken from the 
vast seiies of medieval sculptures which adorns the gi eat Buddhist pyramid 
in the centre of Java, known as Boio Bodor, one of the most remaikable 
architectural monuments in the world, but the history of which is all in 
daikness. The ship, with its outiigger and apparently canvas sails, is not 
Chinese, but it undoubtedly pictures vessels which frequented the poits 
of Java in the early pait of the 14th century, ^ possibly one of those fiom 
Ceylon 01 Southern India. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Wherein the Isles of Sondur and Condur are spoken of; 

AND THE Kingdom op Locac. 

When you leave Chamba" and sail for 700 miles on a 
course between south and south-west, you arrive at two 
Islands, a greater and a less. The one is called Sondur 
and the other Condur.® As there is nothing about them 
worth mentioning, let us go on five hundred miles beyond 
Sondur, and then we find another country which is called 
Locac. It is a good country and a rich ; [it is on the 
mainland] ; and it has a king of its own. The people are 
Idolaters and have a peculiar language, and pay tribute to 
nobody, for their country is so situated that no one can 

^ 1344 IS the date to which a anese tiaditional veibc asciibes the edifice [Ciaw- 
fiti ( 0 ^ Desc Dictiona) y) 
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enter it to do them ill. Indeed if it were possible to get at 
it, the Great Kaan would soon bring them under subjection 
to him. 

In this country the brazil which we make use of grows 
in great plenty; and they also have gold in incredible 
quantity. They have elephants likewise, and much game. 
In this kingdom too are gathered all the porcelain shells 
which are used for small change in all those regions, as I 
have told you before. 

There is nothing else to mention except that this is a 
very wild region, visited by few people ; nor does the king 
desire that any strangers should frequent the country, and 
so find out about his treasure and other resources.^ We 
will now proceed, and tell you of something else. 


No'I'e 1 .--A 11 the MSS. and texts 1 believe without exception read 
“ you leave Java,” &c. But, as Marsden has indicated, the point of 
departure is leally Champa, the intiocluction of Java being a digression ; 
and tlic retention of the latter name heic would throw us irretrievably 
into the Southern 0 ('ean Certain old geogiaphers, we may observe, 
did follow tliat indication and the results were curious enough, as we 
shall notice m next note Init one. MarsdeiVs observations are so just 
tha,t 1 have followed l\authipr in sulistituting Champa for Java in the 
texL 

No'I’k 2, — Theie is no reason to doubt that these islands are the 
grouj) now known as that of Pui.o Condore; in old times an important 
landmark, and occasional point of call, on the route to China. The group 
IS termed Sianiar PithU (Mhfl representing the Malay J^ulo or Tslancl, 
m the plural) in tlie Arab Jielaiions of the Qth century, the last point of 
deiiartuie on tlie voyage to Cdhna, from which it was a month distant. 
1 'his old let'oid gives us the name So/u/or, in modern times we have it 
as Kondi>}\ Polo ('ombines both names. The group consists of a larger 
island a1)0ut 12 miles long, two of 2 or 3 miles, and some half-dozen 
others of insignificant dimensions. 'Flic large one is now specially called 
Pulo Condore. It has a fair harboui, fresh water, and wood in abund- 
ance. Dampicr visited the group and recommended its occupation. 
The K. 1 . Company did establish a post there in 1702, but it came to a 
speedy end in the massacre of the Fairopeans by their Macassar gamson. 
About the yeai 1720 some attemiit to found a settlement there was also 
made by the hhencli, who gave the island the name ol Isle iT Orleans, 

voi.. II. S 
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The celebrated Pbre Gaubil spent 8 months on the island and wrote an 
interesting lettei about it (Feb. 1722 ; see also Lettrcs Edifiantes^ Rec. 
XVI.). When the group was visited by Mr. John Crawfurd on his mission 
to Cochin China the inhabitants numbered about 800, of Coch. Chinese 
descent The group is now held by the French under Saigon. The 
chief island is known to the Chinese as the mountain of Kunlun 
There is another cluster of rocks m the same sea, called the Seven Chen, 
and respecting these two groups Chinese sailois have a kind oi Inciihf‘ 
in-Styllam saw — 

Shani^-pa hi Cheu^ hia~pa Kun-hiu^ 

Chen mi tuo pit chuen mo tsiiii ” 


Meaning' — 

“With Kunlun to staiboaid, aud laiboaicl the Cheu, 

Keep conning youi compass, whatevci you do, 

Oi to Davy Jones’ l^ocker go vessel and ciew” 

(Ritter^ IV. 10x7 ; Rcinaiid^ I 18 , Jda/ni/fon, II. 402 , Mc/n, amc ks 
Chuwis^ XIV. 53) 

Note 3. — Pauthiei reads the name of the kingdom Soucaf^ but I 
adhere to the readings of the G. T., LocJiac and Loau\ which are sup- 
poited by Ramusio. Pauthier’s C and the Bern MS. have ie chac and le 
fliaf, which indicate the same reading. 

Distance and other [larticulars point, as Hugh Murray discerns, to 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, or (as I conceive) to the territory 
now called Siam, including the said coast, as subject or tributary from 
time immemorial 

The kingdom of Siam is known to the Chinese by the name of Sicn- 
Lo, The Supplement to Matwanlin’s Encyclopedia describes Sien-Lo 
as on the sea-board to the extreme south of Chenching. It originally 
consisted of two kingdoms, Skn and Lo-Iioh The Sien people are the 
remains of a tnbe which in the year (A.n. 1341) began to come down 

upon the Lo-hoh, and united with the latter into one nation 

The land of the T.o-hoh consists of extended plains, but not much 
agriculture is done.”* 

In this Lo or Lo-iioh which apparently formed the lower part 
of what is now Siam, previous to the middle of the fouiteenth century, I 
believe that we have our I'raveller’s T.,ocac. The latter half of the name 
maybe cither the second sylLable of Lo-hoh, for Polo’s c often lepiesents 
h : or it may be the Chinese or ‘‘kingdom,” in the Canton 
and Fokien pionunciation the pronunciation of Polo’s mariners) 
ho/c, Lo-kok, “the kingdom of Lo.” .S'/^;/-Lo-Kok is the exact foim of 
the Chinese name of Siam which is used by Bastian. 


•’* The cxtiact of which this is die subst.ince T owe to the kindness of I’lofes^oi 
y Summeis, foimcily ol king’s College 
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What was this kingdom of Lo which occupied the nortliem shoies of 
the Gulf of Siam > Chinese scholars generally say that Sie^hLo means 
Siam and Laos; but this I cannot accept, if Laos is to bear its ordinary 
geographical sense, z, of a countiy bordering Siam on the north-ea^t 
a7id north. Still there seems a probability that the usual inteipretation 
may be coriect, when properly explained. 

In 1864, Dr. Bastian communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
the translation of a long and interesting inscription, brought from Suk- 
kothai to Bankok by the late King of Siam, and dated in a year 1214, 
which in the eia of Sahvahana (as it is almost certainly, see Gamier., 
cited below) will be a n. 1292-93, almost exactly coincident with Polo’s 
voyage. The author of this insciiption was a Prince of Thai (or 
Siamese) race, styled Phia Rama Karaheng (‘‘The Valiant”), who 
reigned m Siikkothai, whilst his dominions extended from Vieng-chan 
on the Mekong River (lat. iS'^), to Pechaburi and Sri-Thammarat (/ c. 
lagdr, in lat. 8"^ 18'), on the coast of the Gulf of Siam. The conquests 
of this prince are stated to have extended eastward to the “ Royal 
Lake,” apparently the Great Lake of Kamboja ; and we may conclude 
with certainty that he was the leader of the Siamese, who had invaded 
Kamboja shortly before it was visited (in 1296) by that envoy of 
Kublai’s successor, whose valuable account of the country has been 
translated by Remusat.* Now this piince Rama Kamheng of Sukko- 
thai was piobably (as Lieut. Gamier supposes) of the Thai-nyai^ Great 
Thai, or Laotian branch of the lace. Hence the application of the 
name Lo-kok to his kingdom can be accounted for. 

It was another branch of the Thai, known as Thai-noi^ or Little 
Thai, which m 1351, under anothci Phra Rama, founded Ayuthia and 
the Siamese monarchy wdnch still exists. 

The explanation now given seems more satisfactory than the sug- 
gestions formerly made of the connexion of the name Locac^ either 
with Lopliaburi (or Zazu)), a very ancient capital near Ayuthia, oi 
with Lawtk.^ i. e. Kamboja. Kamboja had at an earlier date possessed 
the lower valley of the Menam, but, we see, did so no longer.f 

'Die Lawck or Lovck is applied by wnters of the i6th and 
17th centuries to the cajiital of what is still Kamboja, the rums of 


I am happy to expi css niy obligation lo the lemaiks of my lamented fiiend 
Lieut. Gamier, foi light on this subject, which has led to an cntiie lefoim in the 
present note. See his excellent Ilistoiical Essay, founing Chap. V. of the gieat 
“ I'oya^e dE.xploration en J/u/O’C/nne,^^ pp 136-137. 

t The Kakiihi of Ibn Hatuta wa*? piobably on the coast of Locac. The 
Kamdra/i., Komar of the same tiavcllei and otliei Arab writers, I have elsewhcie 
suggested to he K/imer, 01 Kamboja Piopei (See /.A, IV. 240 ; Cathay ^ 469, 519 ) 
Kakula and Kamdiah weie both m Mid-Java , ’’ and the king of tins uiidcteimincd 
countiy, whom Wassaf states to have submitted to Kublai in 1291, was called 
Sh Rama It is possible that this was Phia Rama ol Sukkothai (See Cathay^ 519 
Elliot, HI 27) 
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which exist near Udong Laioak is mentioned along with the other 
Siamese or Laotian countnes of Yiithia, Tennasserim, Sukkothai,Pichalok, 
Lagong, Lanchang (or Luang Prabang), Zimme (or Kiang-mai), and 
Kiang-Tung, m the vast list of states claimed by the Bunnese Chronicle 
as tnbiitaiy to Pagdn before its fall. We find m the Ain-i-Akban a 
kind of aloes-wood called Lawdki, no doubt because it came from this 
region. 

The G. T. indeed makes the course fiom Sondur to Locac scdoc or 
S.E ; but Pauthicr’s text seems puiposely to coirect this, calling it, 
“ 7', c. 7 mlks oultre Sa?idwd' lliis would bring us to the Peninsula 
somewheie about what is now the Siamese province of Ligor,* and this is 
the only position acemately consistent with the next indication of the 
route, vix., a run of 500 miles soul/i to the Straits of Singapore. Let us 
keep in mmd also Ramusio’s specific statement that Locac was on bara 
jirijia. 

As regards the pioclucts named : ( 1 ) gold is mined in the noithern 
part of the Peninsula and is a staple export of Elalantan, Tnngano, and 
Pahang, fuither down. Barbosa says gold was so abundant in Malacca 
that it was 1 cckoned by Bahars of 4 cwt Though Mr. Logan has 
estimated the present produce of the whole Peninsula at only 20,000 
ounces, Hamilton, at the beginning of last century, .says Pahang alone in 
some years exported above 8 cwt. (2) Brazil-wood, now generally 
known by the Malay term SaJ>p(tn^ is abundant on the coast. Ritter speaks 
of thiee small towns on it as entirely sui rounded by trees of this kind. 
And higher up, in the latitude of Tavoy, the forests of sappan-wood find 
a piominent place in some maps of Siam. In medieval intercom se 
between the couits of Siam and China we find brazil-wood to form the 
bulk of the Siamese present. (3) Elephants aie abundant. (4) Cowries, 
according to Marsden and Crawfurd, are found in those seas largely only 
on the Sulu Islands ; but Bishop Pallegoix says distinctly that they are 
found in abundance on the sand-banks of the Gulf of Siam. And I sec 
Dr. Flyer, in 1673, that cowries weie brought to Surat “from Siam 
and the Philippine Islands.” 

For some centuries after this time Siam was generally known to tradeis 
by the Peisian name of Shahrd-fiao or New City. This seems to be the 
name geneially applied to it in the Shijarat Malayu (or Malay Chronicle), 
and it IS used also by Abduirazzdk. It appears among the early navi- 
gators of the i6th century, as Da Gama, Varthema, Giovanni d’Lmpoli 
and Mendez Pinto, in the shape of Soniau, Xarnau, Whethei this name 
was applied to the new city of Ayuthia, or was a translation of that of 
the older Lophabun (which appears to be the Sansc. 01 Pali Naxm piira- 
New-City) I do not know. 

Ml G Phillips supposes the name Locac to be Ligoi, 01 lathei Lakon, as the 
Siamese call it Hut it seems to me pictty clear fiom what lias been said that l.o-lcok, 
though mcludmg Ligoi, is a diffeicnt name fiom Lakon d’he lattei is a coiiuptioii 
of the Sanskiit, “city.” 
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(Bast/a/i, I. 357, III 433, and m f. A. S. XXXIV Pt. I. 
p. 27 scqq., Ramus,, I. 318; Amyot, XIV. 266, 26g , Ra&soix, I. 196 , 
Bowring, 1 . 41, 72; Phayre in J. A. S. B., XXXVII. pt. I. p. 102 ; 
Ain Akk, 80; Mouliot, I. 70; Roe and Fryer, Reprint, 1873, p. 271.) 

Some geographers of the i6th century, following tlie old editions 
which earned the travellers S.E. or S.W. of Java to the land oi Boeach 
(for Locac), mtioduced in their maps a continent in that situation (see 
e.g. the map of the world by P. Plancms in Linschoten). And this has 
sometimes been adduced to piove an early knowledge of Austialia. 
Mr. Major has treated this question ably m his interesting essay on the 
early notices of Australia. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Island called Pentam, and the City Malaiuk. 

When you leave Locac and sail for 500 miles towards the 
south, you come to an Island called Pentam, a very wild 
place. All the wood that grows thereon consists of odori- 
ferous trees.' There is no more to stiy about it ; so let us 
sail about sixty miles further between those two Islands. 
Throughout this distance there is but four paces’ depth 
of water, so that great ships in passing this channel have 
to lift their rudders, for they draw nearly as much water 
as that.® 

And when you have gone these 60 miles, and again 
about 30 more, you come to an Island which forms a 
Kingdom, and is called Max.axuk. The people have a King 
of their own, and a peculiar language. The city is a fine 
and noble one, and there is great trade earned on there. 
All kinds of spicery are to be found there, and all other 
necessaries of life.* 


Notk 1. — Pentam^ oi as in Ram. Pentmi^ is no doubt the Bmtang 
of our ma])s, more properly JbcN'i’AN, a consideiable Island at the 
eastern cUremity of the Straits of Malacca. It appeals m the li&t, 
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published by Dulauiier from a Javanese Inscription, of the kingdoms 
conqueied in the 15th century by the sovereigns leigning at Majapahit 
in Java (/ A. ser. 4, tom. xiii. 532) Bmtang was for a long time 
after the Poituguese conquest of Malacca the chief residence of the 
Malay sultans who had been expelled by that conquest, and it still 
nominally belongs to the Sultan of Johore, the descendant of those 
princes, though m fact ruled by the Dutch, whose port of Rhio stands 
on a small island close to its western shoie. It is the Bintao of the Por- 
tuguese, whereof Camoens speaks as the persistent enemy of Malacca 
(X. 57 ). 

Note 2 — There is a good deal of confusion in the text of this 
chapter. Here we have a passage spoken of between “those two 
Islands,” when only one island seems to have been mentioned. But I 
imagine the other “ island ” in the traveller’s mind to be the continuation 
of the same Locac, Le, the Malay Peninsula (included by him under that 
name), which he has coasted for 500 miles. This is confirmed by Ra- 
musio, and the old Latin editions (as Muller’s) : “ between the Kingdom of 
Locac and the Island of Pentan.” The passage in question is the Strait of 
Singapore, or as the old navigators called it, the Straits of Gobernador, 
having the mainland of the Peninsula and the Island of Singapore on 
the one side, and the Islands of Bmtang and Batang on the other. The 
length of the strait is roughly 60 geogiaphical miles, or a little more ; and 
I see m a route given in the Lcttres Edtfiantes ( 11 . p. 118) that the 
length of navigation is so stated : “ Le ddtroit de Gobernador a vmgl 
lieues de long, et est fort difficile quand on n’y a jamais passd” 

The Venetian passo was 5 feet. Marco here alludes to the well- 
known practice with the Chinese junks of raising the rudder, for which 
they have a special arrangement, which is indicated m the cut at p. 230. 

Note — There is a difficulty here about the indications, carrying 
us, as they do, first 60 miles through the Strait, and then 30 miles 
fuither to the Island Kingdom and city of Malaiur There is also a 
singular variation in the readings as to this city and island. The G T. 
has “ Une ish qe est rouwu\ et s\ipeUe Malanir e Pisle Pen tarn.” The 
Crusca has the same, only reading Malavir, Pautliiei ‘ Utie ide qui 
c^t royaume^ ct a 710m Maliiir.” The Geog. Latin. Ibi vivtiiitur 
una ifisitla ui qua est Hints rex quern vocant Lamovich. Civitas et 
uisula vocant ur Pontavich.” Ram “ Chiamasi la citta Malaiur, e cosi 
I’lsola Malaiur.” 

All this IS very peiplexed, and it is difficult to trace what may have 
been the true readings The 30 miles beyond the straits, whether we 
give the diiection south-east as in G. T. or no, will not cairy us to the 
vicinity of any place known to have been the site of an impoitant city. 
As the point of departuie in the next chapter is from Pentani and not 
from Malaiui, the introduction of the lattei is perhaps a digression fiom 
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the route, on infonnatioii derived either from hearsay or fiom a former 
voyage. But there is not information enough to decide what place is 
meant by Makiur. Probabilities seem to me to be divided between 
Fale?nbaNg, and its colony Stng/iapura. Palembang, according to the 
commentaries of Alboquerque, was called by the Javanese Malayo. The 
List of Sumatran Kingdoms 111 De Barros makes Tana-Malato 
to Palembang. On the whole, I incline to this interpretation. 

Smghapura was founded by an emigration fiom Palembang, itself a 
Javanese colony. It became the site of a flouiishing kingdom, and was 
then, according to the tiadition lecorded by De Barros, the most im- 
portant centre of population in those regions, “ whitlier used to gather 
all the navigators of the Eastern Seas, from botli East and West ; to this 
great city of Singapuia all flocked as to a general market (Dec. 11 . 
6, i). This suits the description in our text well ; but as Smghapura was 
in sight of any ship passing through the straits, mistake could hardly 
occur as to its position, even if it had not been visited. 

I omit Malacca entirely from consideration, because the evidence 
appears to me conclusive against the existence of Malacca at this time. 

The Malay Chronology, as published by Valentyn, ascribes the 
foundation of that city to a king called Iskandar Shah, placing it in 
A.D. 1252, fixes the reign of Mahomed Shah, the third King of Malacca 
and first Mussulman King, as extending from 1276 to 1333 (not stating 
when his conversion took place), and gives 8 kings in all between 
the foundation of the city and its capture by the Portuguese in 15x1, 
a space accoiding to those data of 259 years. As Sri Iskandar Shah, 
the founder, had reigned 3 years in Smghapuia befon Malacca, 

and Mahomed Shah, the loser, reigned 2 years in Johore after the loss 
of his capital, we have 264 years to divide among 8 kings, giving 33 
years to each reign. This certainly indicates that the period requires 
considerable curtailment 

Again, both De Bairos and the Commentaries of Alboqueniue 
ascribe the foundation of Malacca to a Javanese fugitive from Palem- 
bang called Paramisuia, and Albo(iueujue makes Iskandar wShnh {Xaquem 
darxa) the son of Paramisura, and the first convert to Mahoinedanisra. 
Foiir other kings reign m succ'ession after him, the last of the four being 
Mahomed Shah, expelled in 1511. 

The historian De Couto, whilst giving the same number of reigns 
from the conversion to the cajitiuc, places the fonner event about 
1384. And the Commentaries of Alboiiueniue allow no more than 
some ninety years from the foundation of Malacca to his capture of 
the city. 

There is another approximate check to the chronology afforded by 
a Chinese record m the XIVth volume of AmyoPs collection. d’his 
informs us that Malacca first acknowledged itself as tributary to the 
Phnpiie in 1405, the king being Sili ju-eul-snla ill). In 14x1 the King of 
]\Ialacca himself, now called FeiUmii^ula (Paramisuia), came in person 
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to the court of China to lender homage. And in 1414 the Queen- 
Mother of Malacca came to court, bringing her son’s tribute 

Now this notable fact of the visit of a King of Malacca to the court 
of China, and his acknowledgment of the Emperor’s supremacy, is also 
recorded in the Commentaries of Alboquerque. This work, it is true, 
attributes the visit, not to Paramisura, the founder of Malacca, but to 
his son and successor Iskandar Shah. This may be a question of a title 
only, perhaps borne by both , but we seem entitled to conclude with 
confidence that Malacca was founded by a prince whose son was 
reigmng, and visited the court of China in 1411. And the real chro- 
nology will be about midway between the estimates of De Couto and of 
Alboquerque. Hence Malacca did not exist for a century, more or less, 
after Polo’s voyage. 

Mr. Logan supposes that the form Malayu-r may indicate that the 
Malay language of the 13th century ‘"had not yet replaced the strong 
naso-guttural terminals by pure vowels.” We find the same form m a 
contemporary Clnnese notice. This records that in the 2nd year of the 
Yuen, tribute was sent from Siam to the Emperor. “ The Siamese had 
long been at war with tlie Mahyi or Maliurh, but both nations laid 
aside their feud and submitted to China ” ( Vakntyii^ P* 35 ^ ; Craw- 

furiVs Desc, Diet ait. Malacca ; Lassen, IV. 541 segg , Joiirn, hid, 
AnliiJ>> V. 572, II. 608-9; De Barros, Dec. II 1 . vi c i ; Comentario^ 
do paiide A/omo d Alboquerque, part III cap xvii. ; Couto, Dec. IV. 
liv. 11. ; JFadem Bonfring's Kingdom and People of Siam, I. 72.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

CONCliKNING THK ISLAND OF JAVA THE LeSS. THL KINGDOMS OF 

Ferlec and Basma. 

When you leave the Island of Pentam and sail about 100 
miles, you reach the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name ’tis none so small but that it has a compass of two 
thousand miles or more. Now I will tell you all about 
this Island.^ 

You see there are upon it eight kingdoms and eight 
crowned kings. The people are all Idolaters, and every 
kingdom has a language of its own. The Island hath 
great abundance of treasure, with costly spices, hgn-alocs 
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and spikenard and many others that never come into our 
parts.” 

Now I am going to tell you all about these eight king- 
doms, or at least the greater part of them. But let me 
premise one marvellous thing, and that is the fact that this 
Island lies so far to the south that the North Star, little or 
much, is never to be seen ! 

Now let us resume our subject, and first I will tell you 
of the kingdom of Ferlec. 

This kingdom, you must know, is so much frequented 
by the Saracen merchants that they have converted the 
natives to the Law of Mahommet — I mean the townspeople 
only, for the hill-people live for all the world like beasts, 
and eat human flesh, as well as all other kinds of flesh, 
clean or unclean. And they worship this, that, and the 
other thing; for in fact the first thing that they see on 
rising in the morning, that they do worship for the rest of 
the day.^ 

Having told you of the kingdom of Ferlec, I will, now 
tell of another which is called Basma. 

When you quit the kingdom of Ferlec you enter upon 
that of Basma. This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the people have a language of their own ; but they are 
just like beasts without laws or religion. They call them- 
selves subjects of the Great Kaan, but they pay him no 
tribute ; indeed they are so far away that his men could 
not go thither. Still all tlicse Islanders declare themselves 
to be his subjects, and sometimes they send him curiosities 
as presents."* There arc wild elephants in the country, and 
numerous unicorns, which are very nearly as big. They 
have hair like that of a bufl-alo, feet like those of an 
elephant, and a horn in the middle of the forehead, which 
is black and very thick. They do no mischief, however, 
with the horn, but with the tongue alone ; for this is 
covered all over with long and strong prickles [and when 
savage with any one they crush him under their knees and 
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then rasp him with their tongue]. The head resembles 
that of a wild boar, and they carry it ever bent towards the 
ground. They delight much to abide in mire and mud. 
’Tis a passing ugly beast to look upon, and is not in the 
least like that which our stories tell of as being caught in 
the lap of a virgin ; in fact, ’tis altogether different from 
what we fancied.® There are also monkeys here in great 
numbers and of sundry kinds ; and goshawks as black as 
crows. These are very large birds and capital for fowling,® 

I may tell you moreover that when people bring home 
pygmies which they allege to come from India, ’tis all a lie 
and a cheat. For those little men, as they call them, are 
manufactured on this Island, and I will tell you how. You 
see there is on the Island a kind of monkey which is very 
small, and has a face just like a man’s. They take these, 
and pluck out all the hair except the hair of the beard and 
on the breast, and then they dry them and stuff them and 
daub them with saffron and other things until they look 
like men. But you see it is all a cheat; for nowhere in 
India nor anywhere else in the world were there ever men 
seen so small as these pretended pygmies. 

Now I will say no more of the kingdom of Basma, but 
tell you of the others in succession. 


Note 1. — ^Java the Less is the Island of Sumatra. Heie theie is 
no exaggeration in the dimension assigned to its ciicuit, which is about 
2300 miles. The old Arabs of the 9th century give it a ciicuit of 800 
parasangs, 01 say 2800 miles, and Barbosa reports the estimate of the 
Mahomedan seamen as 2100 miles. Compaie the moie leasonable 
accuracy of these estimates of Sumatra, which the na\ igatoi s knew in its 
entire compass, with the wild estimates of Java Proper, of which they 
knew but the noithern coast. 

Polo by no means stands alone in giving the name of Java to the 
island now called Sumatia The terms Jawa^ w^eie applied by the 

Arabs to the islands and productions of the Archipelago geneially 
Ltihdn Jawi^ Java frankincense,’' whence by coiiuption but 

also specifically to Sumatra Thus Sumatia is the Jdwah both of Abul- 
feda and of Ibn Batuta, the lattei of wdiom spent some time on the lAand, 
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both in going to China and on his ictuin. Tho Java also of the Catalan 
Map appears to be Sumatra. Javalai again is the name applied in the 
Singalese chronicles to the Malays in general. Jan and Danni are the 
names still applied by the Battaks and the people of Nias respectively 
to the Malays, showing probably that these were looked on as Javanese 
by those tribes who did not partake of the (uvilization diffused from 
Java. In Siamese also the Malay language is called CJiawa ; and even 
on the Malay peninsula, the traditional slang for a half-liieed born from 
a Kling (or Coromandel) fixthei and a Malay mothei is Jdwi I^dkdn^ “ a 
Jawi (i,e, Malay) of the maiket.” l)e Banos says that all the people of 
Sumatia called themselves by the common name of /;?//{/> (Dec. IV. 
liv. V. cap. i). 

There is some leason to believe that the application of the name 
Java to Sumatra is of veiy old date. For the oldest inscri])tion of 
ascertained date in the Aichipelago which has yet been lead, a Sanscrit 
one from Pagaroyang, the ca])ital of the ancient Malay state of Menang- 
kabau in the heart of Sumatra, bearing a date e(]iuvalent to a.d. 656, 
entitles the monarch whom it commemorates, Adityadharma by name, 
the king of ^Hhe First Java” (or rather Yava). This Mr. J^riedrich 
interprets to mean Sumatra. It is by no means impossible that the 
labadiu^ or Ydvadvipa, of Ptolemy may be Sumatra lather than 
Java. 

An accomplished Dutch Orientalist suggests that the Arabs originally 
applied the terms Great Java and Little Java to Java and Sumatra 
lespectively, not because of their imagined 1 elation in size, but as indi- 
cating the foimer to he Java Proper. 'Fhus also, he says, there is a 
Great Abhch (Achin) which does not imply that the place so called is 
greater than the well-known state of Achin (of which it is in fact a 
part), but because it is Ac'heh Proper, A like feeling may have sug- 
gested the Gieat Bulgaria, Gieat Hungary, Gieat Tuikey of the medieval 
travelleis. These weie, 01 were sii[)posed to be, the original seats 
of the Bulgarians, Hungarians, and 'J’urks. The Great Horde of the 
Kirghiz Kazaks is, as regaids numbeis, not the greatest, but the smallest 
of the three But the others look uiion it as the most ancient. T"hc 
Burmese are alleged to ('all the Pakhain or people of Arakan Mranma 
Gyi or Gieat Bunnese, and to consider theii dialcc't tlie most ancient 
form of the language. And, in like mannci, we may peihajis account 
for the term of Little T/iai^ furiueily api)licd to the Siamese in distinction 
from the Great T/iai^ their kinsmen ol Laos. 

In after-days, when the name of Suniatia for the Gieat Island had 
established itself, the traditional tenn “ Tattle Java” sought other appli- 
cations. Barbosa seenjs to apply it to Sianhawa ; Pigafetta and Caven- 
dish apply It to Pall, and in tins way Rallies says U was still used m his 
own day. Geogiapheis weic sometimes puzzled about it. Magini says 
Ja\'a M 11101 IS almost iiuo^e^mta 

{Tio/war^s Epitome, ]). ^5 , Win dei Tiaik, PladtUi/u'i tot dc due 
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Sfukkcn va?i het Bataksche Leesboek^ p. 43, &c. ; Friedrich in Bat 
Transacfiojis^ XXVI ^ LevcJnne^ Les Kirghiz Kazaks, 300, 301.) 

Note 2 — As regards the treasure, Sumatra was long famous for its 
produce of gold. The export is estimated in Crawfurd's History at 
35,530 ounces ; but no doubt it was much more when the native states 
were m a condition of greater wealth and civilization, as they undoubt- 
edly were some centuries ago, Valentyn says that in some years Achin 
had exported 80 bahais, equivalent to 32,000 or 36,000 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois (*). Of the other products named, lign-aloes or eagle-wood is a 
product of Sumatra, and is or was very abundant in Campar on the 
eastern coast. The Atii-i-Akban says this article was usually brought 
to India from Achin and Tenasserim. Both this and spikenard are men- 
tioned by Polo’s contemporary, Kazwini, among the pioducts of Java 
(probably Sumatra), viz., Java lign aloes {aFUd aljdwi), camphor, 
spikenard {Sumhitl), &c. Ndrdwastu is the name of a grass with fragrant 
roots much used as a perfume in the Archipelago, and I see this is ren- 
dered spikenard in a translation from the Malay Annals in the Journal of 
the Archipelago, 

With regard to the kingdoms of the island which Marco proceeds to 
describe, it is well to premise that all the six ^\hlch he specifies are to be 
looked for towards the north end of the island, viz., in regular succession 
up the northern part of the east coast, along the north coast, and down 
the northern part oif the west coast. This will be made tolerably clear 
m the details, and Marco himself intimates at the end of the next chapter 
that the six kingdoms he describes w'-ere all at this side or end of the 
island , Or vos avon contee de cesti roiaines qiie sunt de ceste partie de 
scete ysle, et des autres roiamcs de Tautre partie ne voz conteron-noz rienP 
Most commentators have made confusion by scattering them up and 
down, nearly all lound the coast of Sumatra. The best remarks on the 
subject 1 have met with aie by Mr. Logan in his Journal of the Ind, 
Arch, II 610. 

The kingdoms ” weie certainly many more than eight throughout 
the island. At a later day De Barros enumerates 29 on the coast alone. 
Crawfurd reckons 15 diffeient nations and languages on Sumatra and 
Its dependent isles, of which 1 1 belong to the great island itself. 

{Hist of Ind. Arch. III. 482 , Valentyn, V. (Sumatra), p. 5 , Dest. 
Diet p. 7, 417 , Gildemcnter, p 193 ; Crazuf Malay Diet 119, y. Ind. 
Arch. V. 313 ) 

Note 3 — The kingdom of Parlak is mentioned in the Shijarat 
Malayu or Malay Chronicle, and also in a Malay History of the Kings 
of Pasei, of which an abstract is given by Dulauiier, in connexion with 
the other states of which we shall speak presently. It is also mentioned 
{Barlak), as a city of the Archipelago, by Rashiduddm. Of its extent 
we ha\e no knowledge, but the position (probably of its northern 
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extremity) is preseived in the native name, Tanjofig (/. e. Cape) Parldk^ 
of the N.E horn of Sumatra, called by European seamen “^Diamond 
Point,” whilst the iiver and town oi Per la^ about 32 miles south of that 
point, indicate, I have little doubt, the site of the old capital.* Indeed 
in Malombra’s Ptolemy (Venice, 1574), I find the next city of Sumat'a 
beyond Pacen marked as Pulaca, 

The form Fcrlec shows that Polo got it from the Aiabs, who having 
no / often leplace that letter by / It is notable tliat the Malay 
alphabet, which is that of the Arabic with necessary modifications, 
lepiesents the sound p not by the Persian pc (4^), but by the Arabic 

(0)3 with three dots instead of one (o), 

A Malay chronicle of Achin dates the accession of the first Mahom- 
edan king of that state, the nearest point of Sumatra to India and 
Arabia, in the year answenng to a d. 1205, and this is the earliest con- 
veision among the Malays on rocoul. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
there were Kings of Achui m 1205, 01 for cenlurics aftci (unless indeed 
Lamhn is to be legarded as Aclun), but the introduction of Islam may 
be confidently assigned to that age. 

The notice of the Hill-pcople, who lived like beasts and ate human 
flesh, presumably attaches to the Battas or Bataks, occupying high table- 
lands in the interior of Sumatra. They do not now extend north beyond 
lat The mteiior of northern Sumatia seems to remain a terra 
incogjiita, and even with the coast we are far less familiar than our 
ancestors were 250 years ago. I'hc Battas are remaikablc among can- 
nibal nations as having attained or letained some degree of civilization, 
and as being possessed of an al])habet and documents. Then anthro- 
pophagy is now piofessedly practised according to precise laws, and only 
m piescribed cases. Thus : (i) A commoner seducing a Raja's wife 
must be eaten , (2) Enemies taken in battle outside their village must 
be eaten alive; those taken in storming a village maybe spared; (3) 
Traitors and spies have the same doom, but may ransom themselves for 
60 dollars a-head. There is nothing moic horrible or extraordinary in 
all the stories of medieval travellers than the facts of this institution. 
(See Die Battalaudcr, W, 158.) And it is evident that 
human flesh is also at times ke])t in the houses for food, funghuhn, 
who could not abide Englishmen but was a gieat admiier of the Battas^ 
tells how after a perilous and hungry flight he airived in a friendly 
village, and tlie food that was offeied by his hosts was the flesh 
of two prisoneis who had been slaughtered the day before (1. 249). 
Anderson was also told of one of the most powciful Batta chiefs 

* See Andersojes Mission to Coast of Siimah pp 229, 233, and map. I’he 
Fcrlec of Polo was identified by Valeiityn {Siimaha, m vol, v., p 21). Maistltm 
icmaikb that a teiminal k is in Sunialia always softened 01 omitted in pioniinciation 
{FI of Slim 1st edn , p. 163) Thus we have Peilak, and Pci to, as we have Uattak 
and Batta, 
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who would eat only such food, and took caie to be supplied with it 

(2*5)- 

The stoiy of the Battas is that in old times their communities lived 
in peace and knew no such custom ; but a Devil, Nanalain^ came bring- 
ing stiife, and introduced this man-eating, at a period which they spoke 
of (in 1840) as tloree men’s lives ago,” or about 210 yeais pievious 
to that date. Junghuhn, with some enlargement of the time, is dis- 
posed to accept their story of tlie practice being comparatively modem. 
This cannot be, for their hideous custom is alluded to by a long chain of 
early authorities. Ptolemy’s anthiopophagi may perhaps be referied 
to the smaller islands. But the Arab Relations of the 9th century speak 
of man-eaters in Al-Ramni, undoubtedly Sumatia. Then comes our 
traveller, followed by Odonc, and in the early pait of the 15 th century 
by Conti, who names, the Batech cannibals. Baibosa desciibes them 
without naming them; Galvano (p. 108) speaks of them by name; as 
does De Barros (Dec III. liv \iii cap. i) 

The practice of worshipping the first thing seen in the morning is 
1 elated of a vaiiety of nations. Pigafetta tells it of the people of Gilolo, 
and Varthema m his account of java (which I fear is fiction) asciibes 
it to some people of that island Richard Eden tells it of the Lap- 
landers {Notes on Russia^ Hak. Soc II. 224). 

Note 4, — Basma, as Valentyn indicated, seems to be the Paset of 
the Malays, which the Arabs probably called Basam or the like, for the 
Portuguese wrote it Pacem. Pasei is mentioned m the Malay Chronicle 
as founded by Mahk-al-S^lih, the fiist Mussulman sovereign of Samudra, 
the next of Marco’s kingdoms He assigned one of these states to each 
of his two sons, Malik al-Dliihir and Malik al-Mansiir ; the former of 
whom was reigning at Samudra, and apparently over the whole coast, 
when Ibn Batuta was there (about 1346-47). There is also a Malay 
History of the Kings of Pasei to which reference has already been made. 

Somewhat later Pasei was a great and famous city . Majapahit, 
Malacca, and Pasei being reckoned the three great cities of the Aichi- 
pelago. The stimulus of conversion to Islam had not taken effect on 
those Sumatran states at the time of Polo’s voyage, but it did so soon 
afterwaids, and, low as they have now fallen, their power at one time 
was no delusion. Achin, which lose to be the chief of them, in 1615 
could send against Portuguese Malacca an expedition of more than 500 
sail, TOO of which weie galleys larger than any then constructed m 
Faiiope, and cairied fiom 600 to 800 men each. 

Nui’k 5. — The elephant seems to abound in the forcst-tiacts through- 
out the whole length of Sumatra, and the species is now determined to 
be a distinct one {E Snmati anin) fiom that of continental India, and 
identical with that of Ceylon ‘ The Sumatran elephant m foimer days 

^ Tlie clc'pliant of hulia luis 0 tim* iibs and 13 false u1»s , lliat of Sumatia and 
Cojlon has 6 liue and 14 false 
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was caught and tamed extensively. Ibn Batiita sj^caks of loo elephants 
in the train of A 1 Dhdhir, the King of Sumatra Pioper ; and in the 
lyth centuiy Beaulieu says the King of Achm had always 900. Giov. 
d’ Empoli also mentions them at Pedir in the beginning of the i6th 
century; and see Pasei Clnonicle quoted in /. As, ser. 4, tom. ix. 
b. 258-9. This speaks of elephants as used in war by the people of 



The three Asiatic Khuiorcxoscs , (uppei) liuhcus, (lukidlej faondaicus, (lowci) Suniatmnus.* 


Pasei, and of elephant-hunts as a royal diversion. The locus of that 
best of elephant stones, the elephant’s revenge on the tailor, was at 
A chin. 

As Polo’s account of the rhinoceios is evidently from nature, it is 
notable that he should not only ^^?//it unicorn, but Hjicak so piecisely of 
Its one horn, for*the characteiistic, if not the onl}'', species on the island, 
is a two-horned one {Rh Siimatranus)^\ and his mention of the buffalo- 

* Since this eiigiaving was made a fouUli species has been established, Rhiu 
iasyoti^^ found neai Chittagong 

t Maisden, howevei, does say that a one-hoined species {Rh, sondauus ?) is also 
found on Sumatia (3d ed of his // of Snmaita^ p Ii6> 
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like hair applies only to tins one. This species exists also on the 
Indo-Chinese continent and, it is believed, in Borneo. I have seen it 
in the Arakan forests as high as 19*^ 20 \ one was taken not long since 
near Chittagong ; and Mr. Blyth tells me a stray one has been seen in 
Assam or its borders. 

What the Traveller says of the animafs love of mire and mud is well 
illustrated by the manner in which the Semangs or Negiitoes of the 
Malay Peninsula are said to destroy him : “ This animal ... is found 
frequently in marshy places, with its whole body immersed in the mud, 
and part of the head only visible. . . . Upon tlie diy weather setting in 
. ... the mud becomes hard and crusted, and the rhinoceros cannot 
effect his escape without considerable difficulty and exertion. The 
Semangs prepare themselves with large quantities of combustible mate- 
rials, with which they quietly approach the animal, who is aroused from 
his reverie by an immense fire over liim, which being kept well supplied 
by the Semangs with fresh fuel, soon completes his destruction, and 
renders him in a fit state to make a meal of” {/ Ind. ArcJu IV. 426) 
There is a great diffeience in aspect between the one-horned species 
{Rh. Sondaicus and RIi Indicia) and the two-horned. The Malays 
express what that difference is admirably, in calling the last Bddak- 
Karhdu, “the Buffalo-Rhmoceios,” and the Sondaicus Bddak-Gd/a/i, 
the Elephant-Rhinoceros ” 

The belief in the foimidable natuie of the tongue of the rhinoceros 
is very old and wide-spread, though I can find no foundation for it but 
the rough apfearamc of the organ. The Chinese have the belief, and 
the Jesuit Lecomte attests it from professed observation of the animal 
m confinement. {CJiul Reps. VIL 137 ; Lcconitc, II. 406.) 

The legend, to which Marco alludes, about the Unicom allowing 
itself to be ensnared by a maiden (and of which Maisden has made an 
odd perversion m his translation, whilst indicating the true meaning in 
his note) is also an old and general one. It will be found, for example, 
in Brunetto Latini, in the Inmg^e du Monde., in the Mira/n /nr of Jordanus,| 
and in the verses of Tzetzes. The latter repre'^ents Monoccros ns 
attracted not by the maiden’s chaims but by her perfumeiy. So he 
IS inveigled and blindfolded by a stout young knave, disguised as a 
maiden and drenched with scent — 

“ ’Tis then the Imnt'imcn hasten up, abandoning then anibush , 

Clean fiom his head they chop his hoin, piizcd antidote to poison * 

And let the docked and luckless beast escape intt) the jungles ” 

—V* 399, wY/y 

In the cut which we give of this from a medieval source the hoin of 


An Anieiican 'uiitci i)ioresses to have discovcied in Missouii the fossil leniains 
of a bogged mastodon, which had been killed piecisely in this way by luiman con- 
tempoiaiies (see Lubbock^ Pick 2(1 ed. 279). 

f Trew) ^ p 253 , A^. and E,^ V. 263 , pifanns, ]> /|3 
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the unicorn is evidently the tusk of a narwhal. This confusion arose 
very early, as may be seen from its occurrence in Aelian, who says that 
the horn of the unicorn or Karfazdnon (the Aiab Karkaddan or Khino- 
ceros) was not stiaight but twisted (eXty/xofe T6vas, Hist. An. xvi. 
20). The mistake may also be traced m the illustrations to Cosmas 
Indicopleustes from his own drawings, and it long endured, as may be 
seen in Jerome Caidan’s description of an unicorn’s horn which he saw 
suspended in the church of St. Denis ; as well as in a circumstance related 
by P. della Valle (II 491 , and Cardan dc Varitfafi) c. xcvii). Indeed 
the supporter of the Royal aims retains the naiwhal horn. To this 
popular error is no doubt clue the reading in Pauthiei’s text, which makes 
the hoin rcdnle instead of black. 



Monoccios .\nd the Maiden 


We may (juote the following quaint version of the fable from the 
Bestiary of Philip de 'fhaun,' published by Mr. Wiight {J^ojnilaf Treatises 
on Science^ &c. p. 8i) : — 

“ Monosccios ost Bestc, un come ad en la teste, 

Puiceo ad si a nun, de hue ad fayun; 

Pai Puccle est piise j 01 ve/ en quel guise 
(pliant houi le volt cacei et pieiulie et engiuner, 

Si vent liom al foiest ii sis ripaiis esL ; 

La met uue Pucele liois de sein sa inanielc, 

Kt pai oduieinent Mouosceios la sent , 

Dime vent \ la Puccle, et si biuset la mainelc, 
lin sein < levant se <loit, issi vent sa inoit ; 

Li horn suivent ataiit ki Pocit cn dounnnt 
U tiestout vif Ic pi cut, SI I.iis puis sun talent. 

( li ant chose signdie . . . . ; 

And so goes on to moralize the fable. 

Note (>. — In the y. Indian Arcliip. V. 285 there is mention of the 
Falco Afalaiensis, black, with a double while-ancl-lirown spotted tail, 
said to belong to the o.sjireys, “ but does not disdain to take birds and 
other game ” 


^ Anothei medieval dlustiation ot the subject is given m AtT an J/inr// 

499, horn the Inndmg of a book It is allegoucal, and the Maiden is Ihetc the 
Vngm Maiy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The KiNODORrs of Samara and Dagroian. 

So you must know that when you leave the kingdom of 
Basma you come to another kingdom called Samara, on 
the same Island.' And in that kingdom Messer Marco Polo 
was detained five months by the weather, which would 
not allow of his going on. And I tell you that here again 
neither the Pole-star nor the stars of the Maestro “ were to 
be seen, much or little. The people here are wild Idolaters; 
they have a king who is great and rich ; but they also 
call themselves subjects of the Great Kaan. When Messer 
Mark was detained on this Island five months by contrary 
winds, [he landed with about 2000 men m his company ; 
they dug large ditches on the landward side to encompass 
the party, resting at either end on the sea-haven, and within 
these ditches they made bulwarks or stockades of timber] 
for fear of those brutes of man-eaters ; [for there is great 
store of wood there ; and the islanders having confidence 
in the party supplied them with victuals and other things 
needful]. There is abundance of fish to be had, the best 
in the world. The people have no wheat, but live on 
rice. Nor have they any wine except such as I shall now 
describe. 

You must know that they derive it from a certain kind 
of tree that they have. When they want wine they cut a 
branch of this, and attach a great pot to the stem of the 
tree at the place where the branch was cut ; in a day and a 
night they will find the pot filled. This wine is excellent 
drink, and is got both white and red. [It is of such sur- 
passing virtue that it cures dropsy and tisick and spleen.] 
The trees resemble small date-palms ; . . . and when cut- 
ting a branch no longer gives a flow of wine, they water 
the root of the tree, and before long the branches again 
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begin to give out wine as before.^ They have also great 
quantities of Indian nuts [as big as a man’s head], which 
are good to eat when fresh ; [being sweet and savoury, and 
white as milk. The inside of the meat of the nut is filled 
with a liquor like clear fresh water, but better to the taste, 
and more delicate than wine or any other drink that ever 
existed]. 

Now we have done, telling you about this kingdom, let 
us quit It, and we will tell you of Dagroian. 

When you leave the kingdom of Samara you come to 
another which is called D.vgroian. It is an independent 
kingdom, and has a language of its own. Tflie people are 
very wild, but they call themselves the subjects of the (ilreat 
Kaan. I will tell you a wicked custom of theirs."* 

When one of them is ill they send for their sorcerers, 
and put the question to them, whether the sick man shall 
recover of his sickness or no. If they say that he will 
recover, then they let him alone till he gets better. But 
if the sorcerers foretell that the sick man is to die, the 
friends send for certain judges of theirs to put to death 
him who has thus been condemned by the sorcerers to 
die. These men come, and lay so many clothes upon the 
sick man’s mouth that they suffocate him. And when he 
is dead they have him cooked, and gather together all the 
dead man’s kin, and eat him. And 1 assure you they do 
suck the very bones till not a particle of marrow remains 
in them ; for they say that if any nourishment remained in 
the bones tliis would breed worms, and then the worms 
would die for want of food, and the death of those worms 
would be laid to the charge of the deceased man’s soul. 
And so they eat him up stump and rump. And when 
they have tlius eaten him they collect his bones and jiut 
them in fine chests, and curry them away, and place them 
m caverns among the mountains where no beast nor other 
creature can get at them. And you must know also that 
if they take prisoner a man of another country, and he 

T a 
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cannot pay a ransom in com, they kill him and eat him 
straightway. It is a very evil custom and a parlous.^ 

Now that I have told you about this kingdom let us 
leave it, and I will tell you of Lambri. 


Note 1. — I have little doubt that m Marco’s dictation the name was 
really Samafra, and it is possible that we have a trace of this in the 
Samarcha (for Samartha) of the Crusca MS. 

The Shijaraf Ma/ayu has a legend, with a fictitious etymology, of 
the foundation of the city and kingdom of Samndra or Sumatra, by 
Marah Silu, a fisherman near Pasangan, who had acquired great wealth, 
as wealth is got in faiiy tales The name is probably the Sanskrit 
Samudra^ “ the sea.” Possibly it may have been imitated from Dwdra 
Samudia, at that time a great state and city of Southern India. Mara 
Silu having become King of Samudra was conveited to Islam, and took 
the name of Malik-al-Sdlih He mariied the daughter of the King of 
Parldk^ by wdiom he had two sons , and to have a principality for each he 
founded the city and kingdom of Fasei, Thus w^^ have Mai go’s thiee first 
kingdoms, Feilec, Basma, and Samara, connected together in a satisfactory 
manner m the Malayan story It goes on to 1 elate the history of the two 
sons Al-Dhdhir and Al-Mansdr. Anothei \ ersion is given m the history 
of Pasei already alluded to, with such differences as might be expected 
when the 01 al traditions of several centimes came to be written down. 

Ibn Batuta, about 1346, on his way to China, spent fifteen day^ at 
the court of Samudra, wdiich he calls Sdmdthrah or Sdmufhrah, 'Phe 
king whom he found there reigning w^as the Sultan x\l-Malik Al-Dhdhii, 
a most zealous Mussulman, surrounded by doctois of theology, and 
greatly addicted to religious discussions, as well as a great warrior and 
a powerful prince. The city w'-as four miles fiom its poit, which the 
traveller calls SdrJia , he describes the capital as a large and fine town, 
smrounded with an enceinte and bastions of timbei. The court dis- 
played all the state of Mahoraedan royalty, and the Sultan’s dominions 
extended for many days along the coast In accoi dance wMth Ihn 
Batuta’s picture, the Malay Chronicle lepiesents the couit of Pusei 
(wdiich we have seen to be intimately connected with Samudra) as a 
great focus of theological studies about this time. 

There can be little doubt that Ibn liatuta’s Malik Al -1 )hdhir is the 
prince of the Malay Chronicle, the son of the hist Mahomedan king 
We find in 1292 that Marco says nothing of Mahomedqnism j the 
people are still wald idolaters , but the king is alieady a iich and powci- 
ful prince. This may have been Malik Al-Salih hefoie his ('onversion , 
but It may be doubted if the hTalay story be conect in lepiesenting him 
as the founder of the city Nor is this appaiently so lepicscnted in the 
Book of the Kings of Pasei, 
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Before Ibn Batuta’s time, Sumatra or Samudra appears in the tra\ els 
of Fr. Odoric. After speaking of Lamon (to which we shall come pie- 
sently), he says: “In the same island, towards tlie south, is another 
kingdom, by name Sumoltra, in which is a singular generation of 
people, for they brand themselves on the face with a hot iron in some 
twelve places,” &c. This looks as if the conversion to Islam was still 
(circa 1323) very incomplete. Rashiduddin also speaks of Si'tmi'ttra as 
lying beyond Lamuri {£Iliof, I. p. 70). 

The power attained by tlie dynasty of Malik Al-8alih, and the 
number of Mahomedans attiacted to his court, probably led m the 
course of the 14th century to the e.xtension of the name of Sumatia to 
the whole island. For when visited early in the next centuiy by Nicolo 
Conti, we are told that he “ went to a fine city of tlie island of Tapro- 
bana, which island is called by the natives Shamnthera." Stiange to 
say, he speaks of the natives as all idolaters. Fia Mauro, who got much 
from Conti, gives us “ Jsohx Siamotra over TaJ>robaiia;” and it shows at 
once his own judgment and want of confidence in it, when he notes else- 
where that “ Ptolemy, professing to describe Taprobana, has really only 
described Saylan.” 

We have no means of settling the exact position of the city of 
Sumatra, though possibly an onquiiy among the natives of that coast 
might still determine the point. Mansdon and Logan indicate Bamai- 
langa, but I should look for it neaier Pasci. As pointed out by Mr. Braddell 
m the/ Inti. Arch , Malay tradition reinescnts the site of Pasei as selected 
on a hunting expedition from Samudra, which seems to imply toleiable 
proximity. And at the mairiagc of the Princess of Parlak to Malik Al- 
Salih, we aie told that the latter went to leccive her on landing at 
Jambu Ayer (near Diamond Point), and thence conducted her to the city 
of Samudra. I should seek Samudra neai the head of the estuary-hke 
Gulf of Pasei, called in the charts Teh (or I’alak) Samawe; a place 
veiy likely to have been sought as a shelter to the Great Kaan’s fleet 
during the south-west monsoon. Fine timber, of great .size, grows close 
to the shore of this bay,' and would furnish niateiial for Marco’s 
stockades. 

WJien the Portuguese fust reached those legioiis Pedir was the 
leading state upon the coast, and ceitainly no state called Sumatra con- 
tinued to exist. Whether the aty continued to exist even in decay 
IS not easy to discern. The Ain-i-Aklmn says that the best civet is 
that which is bi ought from the .seaport timm of Sumatra, in the territory oj 
Achi/i, and is called Sumatra Zabdd , but this may have been based on 
old information. Valentyn seems to recogni/.e the existence of a place 
of note called Samadra or Samotdara, though it is not entered on his 
map. A famous mystic theologian who nourished undei the great King 
ot Achm, Iskandai Muda, and died in 1630, boie the name of Sham- 


^ 1st C<1 p. 2<JI. 
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suddfn Shamatnim, which seems to point to the city of Sumatra as his 
birthplace,'^ The most distinct mention that I know of the city so called, 
in the Portuguese period, occurs m the soi-iiisa?if Voyage i\hich Juan 
Seiano made when he fled from Malacca,’' in 1512, published by Lord 
Stanley of Aldeiley, at the end of his translation of Barbosa This man 
speaks of the ‘‘island of Samatra” as named fiom city of this northern 
partr And on leaving Pedir, having gone down the noitherii coast, he 
says, “I drew towards the south and south-east diiection, and reached 
to another country and city which is called Samatra,” and so on Now 
this desciibes the position in which the city of Sumatia should have 
been if it existed. But all the lest of the tract is mere plunder from 
Varthema f 

There is, however, a like intimation in a curious letter respecting the 
Poituguese discoveries, written from Lisbon in 15 15, by a German, Valen- 
tine Moravia, who was probably the same Valentyn Fernandez the German 
who published the Portuguese edition of Maico Polo at Lisbon in 1502, 
and who shows an extremely accurate conception of Indian geogiaphy. 
He says • “ La maxima insula la quale e chiamata da IMaicho Polo 
Veneto laui Minor, et al presente si chiama Sii/notro, da un cmporio di 
dicta insula'' (pnnted by De Gubeniatis, Via^g. Ita, &c p. 170). 

Several considerations point to the probability that the states of Pasei 
and Sumatra had become united, and that the town of Sumatra may have 
been represented by the Pacem of the Poituguese f I have to thank 
Ml G Phillips for the copy of a small Chinese chait showing the 
northern coast of the island, which he states to be from “ one of about 
the 13th century.” I much doubt the date, but the map is valuable as 
showing the town of Sumatia {Sumantala), This seems to be placed in 
the Gulf of Pasei, and veiy near where Pasei itself still exists. An 
extract of a “ Chinese account of about a.d. 1413 ” a,ccorapanied the 
map. This states that the town was situated some distance up a river, 
so as to be reached in two tides Theie was a village at the mouth of 
the river called Tahmangkin § 

Among the Indian states which were pi evaded on to send tribute (or 
piesents) to Kublai in 1286, we find Sumutala. I'lie chief of tins state 
is called m the Chinese record 2 ii-Vian-pa-tK which '>eems to be just the 
MaLiy woids Tuan Pati, “ l.ord Ruler.” No doubt this was the using 


** I'et/is Jk/iiji, 1 ' 37 

t II might be sujiposeil that Vaithcma had stolen Inmi Seiano , but the book of 
the foimei was pithlishcd \\\ 1510 

X Castanheda speaks of Patem as the best poit of the Island “standing on the 
bank of a iivei on maisliy giouiid about a league inland; and at the inouth of the 
iivei theie aie some houses ot timljei wlieioa customs collecloi was stationed to e\act 
duties at the anchoiage fiom the shqis u huh touched theie ’ (Ilk li cli 111) Tins 
agiees vith Ibii Uatutas account ot Sumatia, loin miles fioiu its poit 

^ If Ml Phillips had given paiticulais about his map and ciuotatioiis, as to datis 
authoi, Ac , it would have given them inoic value He leaves this vague. 
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State of Sumatra, of which we have been speaking ; for it will be observed 
that Marco says the people of that state called themselves the Kaan’s 
subjects. Rashiduddin makes the same statement legardmg the people 
of Java {i,c. the island of Sumatra), and even of Nicobar “they are 
all subject to the Kaan.” It is curious to find just the same kind of state- 
ments about the princes of the Malay Islands acknowledging themselves 
subjects of Charles V., in the rcpoit of the surviving commander oi 
Magellan's ship to that emperor (printed by Baldelli-Boni, I. Ixvii). 
Pauthier has curious Chinese extiacts containing a notable passage 
respecting the disappearance of Sumatia Pioper from history . “ In the 
years Wen-chi kingdom of Sumatra divided m two, and 

the new state took the name of Ac/u (Achm). After that Sumatia was 
no more heard of." {Gauhil^ 205 ; Lemailla^ IX. 429 ; Elliot^ I. 71 ; 
Pauthier^ p. 605, and 567.) 

Note 2. — “ Voi> di qiie la Tramontamc nc J>arf Et cncotc vos di que 
PestoiUes don Meistre ne aparent nc pou ?icgranE^ (G. 1 \). The Tramon- 
table IS the Pole star ; — 

“ De iiostie l^ere TApO'^toillc 
Volsisbc qu’il scmblast I’cstoile 
(Jui nc sc muct ... 

Pai celc cstoile vont et viennent 
Kt loi sen et ioi voic ticnucnt 
11 l’ai>cU‘nt la 

- La Jhhle Gmot dc in Paflfasnut, by Aflony 11. 377. 

The Meistre is explained by Pauthier to be Arcturus , but this makes 
Polo's error greater than it is. Brunette Latini says • “ Devers la tra- 
montane en a il i. autie (vent) plus debonaiie, (lui a non CJtorus, Cestui 
apelent Ii marinier Maistrk por vij. cstoiles qm soiit en celiii masme la/P 
&c. {Li Tre^ors^ p. 122). Magtsfer or Magistra in medieval Latin, 
La Maistre in old PYench, signifies “ the beam of a plough.” Possibly 
this accounts for the ajjijlication of Mautre to the Great Bear, or Plough, 
But on the other hand the pilot'.s art is called in old French maistnxncc. 
Hence this constellation may have had the name as the pilot's guide, — 
like our Lode-%\:;M, 'fhe name was jirobably given to the N.AV. point 
undei a latitude in which the CJreat Beai sets m that quaiter. In this 
way many of the points of the old Arabian Eos'e drs Jhits were named 
from the rising or setting of certain ('onstellatioiis (see Eanainfs 
Abuljcda, Intiod ]). cxcix-cci). 

Note 3 , — 'Jdie tree here intended, and which gives the chief supply 
of toddy and sugar in the Malay Islands, is ih^Areng Sacchanfera (from 
the Javanese name), called by the Malays Goninti, and by the Portu- 
guese Sagucr, It has some resemblance to the date-palm, to which 
Polo compaies it, but it is a much coarser and wilder-looking tree, with a 
general laggedn ess, “ uuompta et adspcitu tnsiisP Rumphiug describes 
It Jt IS notable foi the numbei of j)lants that find a footing in the joints 
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of its stem. On one tiee m Java I have counted 13 species of such 
parasites, neaily all ferns. The tree appears in the foreground of the 
cut at p. 253. 

Crawfurd thus describes its treatment in obtaining toddy : “ One of 
the spathae^ or shoots of fructification, is, on the first appeal ance of the 
fruit, beaten for three successive days with a small stick, with the view 
of determining the sap to the wounded part. The shoot is then cut oft', 
a little way from the root, and the liquor which pours out is received in 
pots. . . . The Gomuti palm is fit to yield toddy at 9 or 10 years old, 
and continues to yield it for 2 years at the average rate of 3 quarts a 
day.” (Hist of hid. Arch, 1 . 398.) 

The words omitted in translation are unintelligible to me : ct sunt 
quatre raivies trois cel enP (G. T.) 

Note 4. — No one has been able to identify this state. Its position, 
however, must have been near Pedir, and perhaps it was practically the 
same. Pedir was the most flounshing of those Sumatran states at the 
appearance of the Portuguese. 

Rashiduddin names among the towns of the Archipelago halmian, 
which may perhaps be a coriupt transcript of Dagroian. 

Mr. Phillips’s Chinese extracts, all eady cited (p. 278), state that west 
of Sumatra (propei) were two small kingdoms, the first Naku-uih, the 
second Liti, Nakd-uih, which seems to the Ting-^ho-^rli of Pauthier’s 
extracts, which sent tiibute to the Kaan, and may probably be Dagroian 
as Mr. Phillips supposes, was also called the Kingdom of Tattooed Folk, 
Tattooing is asenbed by Friar Odonc to the people of Siimoltra {Cathay^ 
p. 86) Liti is evidently the Lide of de Barros, which by his list lay 
immediately east of Pedir. This would place Nakfi-urh about Samar- 
langka. Beyond Liti was Lanmoli (i, e. I^ambri), 

There is, or was 50 yeais ago, a small port between Ayer Labu and 
Samarlangka called (Great Darian ?). This is the nearest 

approach to Dagroian that I have met with. (N. Ann, dcs V,, Tom. 
XVIIL p. 16.) 

Note 5 . — Gasparo Balbi (1579-87) heard the like story of the Battas 
under Achm. Tiue or false, the charge against them has come down to 
our limes The like is told by Plerodotus of the Padilaei in India, of the 
Massagetae, and of the Issedonians, by Strabo of the C'aspians and of 
the Derbices; by the Chinese of one of the wild tubes of Kweichau; 
and was told to AVallacc of some of the Aru Island tribes near New 
(xuinea, and to Bickmore of a tube on the south coast of Floris, called 
Rakka (probably a form of Hindu Rdkshasa^ or ogie-goblm) Similar 
charges aie made against sundiy tubes of the New World, from Brazil 
to Vancouvei Island. Odonc tells precisely Maico’s story of a certain 
island called Dondin. And in “ King Alisaiinder,” the custom is related 
of a people of India, called most inap}uopuately Orfhani — 
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“ Anothei Folk woneth tlieie beside ; 

Orphani he haltetli wide. 

When hei eldiynges belli clde, 

And ne mo wen hemsclven welde 

Hy hem slecth, and bidelve 

And,” d.c , &c. — Weber, I p. 206 

Benedetto Bordone, m (1521 and 1547), makes the .same 

charge against the Irish, hut 1 am glad to say that this seems only 
copied from Strabo. Such stones are .still life in the East, like those of 
men with tails. I have myself heard the tale told, nearly as Raffles tells 
It of the Battas, of some of the wild tubes adjoining Arakan {Balbi, f. 130 , 
Rajfles, Mem. p. 427 ; Wal/ace, Malay Arc hip 281 ; BickmorPs Travels, 
p. Ill ; Cathay, p. 25, 100). 

The latest and most authentic statement of the kind refers to a small 
tube called i?/;y/(:w,existingin the wildest parts of Chota Nagpilr andjash- 
pur, west of Bengal, and is given by an accomplished Indian ethnologist, 
Colonel Dalton. They were wretched-looking objects .... a.ssuring 
me that they had themselves given up the practice, they admitted that 
their fathers were in the habit of dispo.sing of their dead in the manner 
indicated, viz. by fea.sting on the bodies; but they declared that they 
never shortened life to jirovide such feast, and shrunk with horror at the 
idea of any bodies but those of their own blood lelations being served up 
at them !” A, A. B. XXXIV. Pt. II. 18). The same practice has been 
attributed recently, but only on heaisay, to a tribe of N. Guinea called 
Tariiugares, 

The Battas now bury their dead, after keeping the body a considei- 
able time. But the people of Nias and the Batu Islands, whom Jung- 
huhn consideis to be of common origin with the Battas, do not buiy, 
but expose the bodies in cofflns upon rocks by the sea. And the small 
and very peculiar people of the Paggi Islands expose their dead on 
bamboo platforms 111 the foiest. It is quite probable that such customs 
existed m the north of Sumatra also; indeed they may still exist, for 
the inteiior .seems unknown. We do hear of pagan hill-people inland 
from Pedir who make descents upon the coast {Jimghuhn II, 140 ; 
Tythchrift voor Indischc Taal, <S:c., 2nd year, No. 4; Nouv, Ami. ties V., 
XVI El.) 


CHAPTICR XL 

Of the 1vinoi)om.s of Laaiijri and Fansur 

When you leave that kingdom you conic to another which 
is called Lamer i.* The people arc Idolaters, and call them- 
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selves the subjects of the Great Kaan. They have plenty 
of Camphor and of all sorts of other spices. They also 
have brazil in great quantities. This they sow, and when 
it IS grown to the size of a small shoot they take it up and 
transplant it; then they let it grow for three years, after 
which they tear it up by the root. You must know that 
Messer Marco Polo aforesaid brought some seed of the 
brazil, such as they sow, to Venice with him, and had it 
sown there ; but never a thing came up. And I fancy it 
was because the climate was too cold. 

Now you must know that in this kingdom of Lambri 
there are men with tails; these tails are of a palm in 
length, and have no hair on them. These people live in 
the mountains and are a kind of wild men. Their tails are 
about the thickness of a dog’s.’ There are also plenty of 
unicorns in that countrj', and abundance of game in birds 
and beasts. 

Now then I have told you about the kingdom of 
Lambri. 

You then come to another kingdom which is called 
Fansur. The people are Idolaters, and also call them- 
selves subjects of the Great Kaan; and understand, they 
are still on the same Island that I have been telling you of. 
In this kingdom of Fansur grows the best Camphor in the 
world called Canfora Fansiiri. It is so fine that it sells 
for its weight in fine gold.’ 

The people have no wheat, but have rice which they 
eat with milk and flesh. They also have wine from trees 
such as I told you of. And I will tell you another great 
marvel. They have a kind of trees that produce flour, and 
excellent flour it is for food. These trees are very tall 
and thick, but have a very thin bark, and inside the bark 
they are crammed with flour. And I tell you that Messer 
Marco Polo, who witnessed all this, related how he and 
his party did sundry times partake of this flour made into 
bread, and found it excellent.'^ 
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There is now no more to relate. For out of those 
eight kingdoms we have told you about six that lie at this 
side of the Island. I shall tell you nothing about the other 
two kingdoms that are at the other side of the Island, for 
the said Messer Marco Polo ncve*r was there. Howbeit 
we have told you about the greater part of this Island of 
the Lesser Java ; so now we will quit it, and I will tell you 
of a very small Island that is called Gauknisi'ola.^ 


Note 1. — Tl'he name of Lambn is not now traceable on our maps, 
nor on any list of the ports of Sumatra that T have met with , but in old 
times the name occuis fietiucntly under one foim or anothei, and its 
position can be assii^ned |»enerally to the north part of the west coast, 
rommenemg from the neigliboiiihood of Achin hlead. 

l)e Bairos, detailing the 29 kingdoms which divided the coast of 
Sumatra at the hegmnmg of the l^ortuguese coiuiuests, begins with 
Daya^ and then ])nsses round by the north. He names as next in order 
LAMiiuri, and then Achem. d'his would make J.ambri lie between Daya 
and Achin, for which there is but little room. And theie is an apparent 
inconsisteiK'y ; for in coming loimd again fiom the south, his 28th 
kingdom is Qiiinchel of our modern maps), the 29th Mancopa^ 

which falls upon Lanibri)^ winch adjoins Dayathe fust that we named.” 
Most of the data about Lunbn render it veiy difilcult to distinguish it 
from Achin. 

The name of Lambn occurs m the Alalny Chronicle, in the account 
of the ill St Mahoinedan mission to convert the Island, We shall (iiiote 
the passage in a following note. 

The ])Osition of r/imbii would render it one of the fust points of 
Sumatia made by navigatois fiom Arabia and India ; and this seems at 
one time to have <‘aused the name to be applied to the whole Island. 
Thus Rashiduddin sjieaks of the veiy large Island Lamuri lying beyond 
Ceylon, and adjoining the country Sumatra ; Odonc also goes from 
India across the Ocean to a ceitain conn tiy called Lamori, where he 
began to lose sight of the North Hlai. Ide also stieaks of the caniplior, 
gold, and ligivalocs whic.h it proiluced, and pioceeds thence to Sumoitra 
in the same Island ^ It is ])iol)able that the 7 U 7 m/w or braziLwood of 
Amen (L’Ameii, /. c. I.ambii ?) whii'h appears in the mercantile details 


** l fonueily supposed ///////, llic oldest Aiabic name ot Suinatia, to he a 
conuptionof Lambn , but tliisismoic piobably ol Hindu origin One of the Ihupas 
of the OL(‘au monlioned in tln‘ I’m anas is (.ailed ‘Hlelightfiilness ” 

Skf, Out s 
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of Pegolotti was from this part of Sumatra. It is probable also that the 
countiy called Nanwiih^ which the Chinese Annals leport, with Smnwh 
tula and others, to have sent tribute to the Great Kaan in 1286, was this 
same Lambn which Polo tells us called itself subject to the Kaan. 

In the time of the Sung dynasty ships from T’swanchau (or Zayton) 
bound for Tashi, or Arabia? used to sail in 40 days to a place called 
Laiih-poi (probably this is also Lambii, Lamhripuri^ There they 
passed the winter, /. ^ the S.W. monsoon, just as Marco Polo^s party did 
at Sumatra, and sailing again when the wind became fair they reached 
Aiabia in 60 days {BretscJmeidcr^ p. 16). 

{DeBarros, Dec. III. Bk. Y. ch. i. ; Elliot, I. 70; Cathay, seqq. ; 
Begot, p 361 ; Paiithier, p. 605.) 


Note 2 — Stories of tailed or hairy men are common in the Archi- 
pelago, as in many other regions. Kazwini tells of the hairy little men, 
that are found m Rimni (Sumatia) with a language like birds’ chirping. 
Marsden was told of hairy people called Drang Gugu in the interior of 
the Island, who differed little, except in the use of speech, from the 
Orang utang Since his time a French writer, giving the same name and 
same description, declares that he saw a group ” of these hairy people 
on the coast of Andragm, and was told by them that they inhabited the 
mtenor of Menangkabau and foimed a small tribe It is rather remark- 
able that this writer makes no allusion to Marsden though his account is 
so nearly identical {L Odanie in LUnivers Bittoresqiie, 1 . 24). Mr. 
Anderson says there are ‘‘ a few wild people in the Siak country, very 
little removed in point of civilization above their companions the 
monkeys,” but he says nothing of hainness nor tails. For the earliest 
version of the tail story we must go back to Ptolemy and the Isles of the 
Satyrs in this quarter ; or rather to Ctesias who tells of tailed men on an 
Island in the Indian Sea. Jordanus also has the story of the hairy men 
Galvano heard that there weie on the Island certam people called 
Daraqitc Daj^aiJ), which had tails like unto sheep. And the King of 
Tidore told him of another such tribe on the Isle of Batochina. Mr. St. 
John in Borneo met with a trader who had seen and felt the tails of such 
a race inhabiting the north-east coast of that Island. The appendage 
was 4 inches long and very stiff, so the people all used peiforated seats. 
This Borneo story has lately been brought forwaid in Calcutta, and 
stoutly maintained, on native evidence, by an English merchant. The 
Chinese also have their tailed men in the mountains above Canton. In 
Africa there have been many such stories, of some of which an account 
will be found in the Bulletin de la Sol, de Gtog, ser. 4, tom. 111 p 31. It 
was a story among medieval Mahomedans that the members of the 
Imperial House of Trebizond were endowed with shoit tails, whilst 
medieval Continentals had like stones about Englishmen, as Matthew 
Pans relates. Thus we find m the Romance of Cceur de Lion, Richard’s 
messengers addiessed by the ‘‘ Empeioi of Cypius 
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“ Out, Taylardsy of niy palys ! 

Now go, and say youi tavicd King 
Tliat I owe him nothing ” 

/TOiV', 11. 83 

The Princes of Puibandar, in the Peninsula of Guzerat, claim descent 
from the monkey-god Hanuradn, and allege in justihcation a spinal 
elongation which gets them the name of Pi'mchdnaJi, “ Taylards.” 

{EtMs Kazwmt, p. 221 , Anderson, p. 210 ; St. John, Forests of the 
Far East, 1 . 40; Galvano, Hak. Soc. 108, 120; Gildcmeister, 194; 
Allcds Indian Mail, July 28, 1869; Mid. Kingd. I. N. et Ext. 
XIII. 1. 380 ; Mat. Pans under a.d. 1250 , Tods Rajasthan, I. 114.) 

Note 3 The Camphor called Fansi'tri is celebrated by Arab 

writers at least as old as the 9th century, c.g., by the author of the first 
part of the Relations, by Mas'udi in the next century, also by Avicenna, 
by Abulfeda, by Kazwini, and by Abul Fazl, &c. In the^ second and 
third the name is miswritten JKansur, and by the last Raisui t, but there 
can be no doubt of the correction requiied. Rcinaitd, I. 7 ; Mas. 
I. 338; Zikr Camnis, Ven. 1544. 1- 5 Buschmj^, IV. 277 ; Gildem. 

p. 209 ; Ain-i-Akb. p. 78.) In Serapion we find the same camphor 
described as that of Pansor , and when, leaving Arab authorities and the 
earlier Middle Ages we come to Garcias, he speaks of the same article 
under the name of Camphor of Barros. And this is the name— A'tf/ifr- 
—derived fiom the port which has been the chief shipping-place 
of Sumatran camphoi for at least three centuries, by which the native 
camphor IS still known m eastern trade, as distinguished from the_A'4i>/?r- 
Chind or Kdfdr-Jafi'in, as the Malays term the article derived in those 
countues by distillation fiom the Bauriis Caniphora. The earliest western 
mention of camplior is m the same prescription by the physician Aetius 
(circa a u 540) that contains one of the earliest mentions of mu.sk {supra, 
I. p. 245.) The piescription ends “ and ij you have a supply 0/ camphor 
add two ounces of that.” {Aetii Medici Graect Tetrabiblos, Ikc., Froben, 
1549, p. 910.) 

It is highly probable that Fansiir and Barfis may be not only the 
same locality but mere vanalions of the same name. The place is 
called m the ShijGrctt Fliihxyu^ Paisiin^ a name which the Arabs ceitainly 
made into Fghsufi in one direction, and which might easily in another, 
by a very common kind of Oiicntal metathesis, pass into Ban'i^L Ihe 
legend in the Shijarat Malayii lelates to the first Mahomedan mission 
for the conversion of Sumatra, sent by the Sherif of Mecca vui India. 
After sailing from Malabar the first place the party anived at was 
Pasuri, the people of which embiaccd Islam. They then proceeded to 
Lambri, which also accepted the Faith Then they sailed on till they 

* Van cki Tiiuk says positively, I find “ Fantsui was the ancient name ot n/uus ” 
( 5 * R A .S , ns IT 232) 
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reached Ham (see on iny map Am on the East Coast), which did like- 
wise, At this last place they enquired for S^mudra, which seems to 
have been the special object of their mission, and found that they had 
passed it. Accordingly they retraced their couise to Perlak, and after 
converting that place went on to Samudra wheie they converted Mara 
Silu the King (see note 1, chap. x. above). This passage is of extieme 
interest as naming four out of Marco’s six kingdoms, and in positions 
quite accordant with his indications. As noticed by Mr. Braddell, from 
whose abstract I take the passage, the cii cum stance of the party having 
passed Samudra unwittingly is especially consistent with the site we 
have assigned to it near the head of the Bay of Pasei, as a glance at the 
map will show. 

Valentyn observes - Fans nr can be nought else than the famous 
Panfsur, no longer known indeed by that name, but a kingdom which 
we become acquainted with through Hamza Pa 7 it$nri^ a celebrated 
Poet, and native of this Pantsur. It lay in the north angle of the Island, 
and a little west of Achin , it foimerly was rife with trade and population, 
, but would have been utterly lost m oblivion had not Hamza Pantsun 
made us again acquainted with it.” Nothing indeed could well be “a 
little west of Achin this is doubtless a slip for a little down the west 
coast from Achin ” Hamza Fantsuri, as he is termed by Prof Veth. 
who also identities Fantsur with Bdriis, was a poet of the fiist half of tlie 
17th century, who in his verses popularized the mystical theology of 
Shamsuddm Shamatrani {supra^ p. 273), strongly tinged with pantheism. 
The woiks of both weie solemnly burnt before the great mosque of 
Achin about 1640. (/. Pid Arch, V. 312 segq , Fa/entyn, Sumatra, in 

Vol. V., p 21 ; F(fh, A/c/nn, I.eiden, 1873, p. 38.) 

Mas’udi says that the Fansur Camphor was found most plentifully in 
years rife with storms and earthquakes Ibn Batuta gn es a jumbled and 
highly incorrect account of the pioduct, but one circumstance that he 
mentions is possibly founded on a leal superstition, viz , that no camphoi 
was formed unless some animal had been sacrificed at the loot of the 
tree, and the best quality only then when a human victim had been 
offered. Nicolo Conti has a siuiilai statement ‘‘ The Camphor is found 
inside the tiee and if they do not sacrifice to the gods before they cut 
the bark, it disappeais and is no moie seen.” Beccari, in our day, 
mentions special ceremonies used by the Kayans of Borneo, befoie 
they commence the seaich. These superstitions hinge on the gieat 
uncertainty of finding camphor in any given tree, after the laborious 
process of cutting it down and splitting it, an unceitainty which also 
largely accounts for the high pnee. By far the best of the old accounts 
of the product is that quoted by Kazwmi from Mahomed Ben Zakaiia 
Al-Rdzi ‘‘Among the numbei of marvellous things m this Island” 
{Zdmj for Zdbaj, i e , Ja\a or Sumatia) “is the Camphor Tiee, which is 
of vast size, insomuch that its shade will covei too peisons and moie 
They bore into the highest part of the tiee and thence flows out tho 
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('amphoi-watei, enough to fill many pitchers. Then they open the 
tree lower clown about the middle, and extract the camphor in lumps,’' 
Compare this passage, which we may notice has been bon owed bodily 
by Sindbad of the Sea, with what is probably the best modern account, 
funghuhn’s . Among the forest trees (of Tapanuli adjoining Barus) the 
Camphor Tree {pryabalanops Camj)hora) attiacts beyond all the 
traveller’s obsen’-ation, by its straight columnar and colossal grey trunk, 
and Its mighty ciown of foliage, lising high above the canopy of the 
forest It exceeds in dimensions the Rasamala^^ the loftiest tiee of 
Java, and is probably the greatest tree of the Archipelago, if not of the 
world,! reaching a heiglit of 200 feet One of the middling size which 
I had cut down measuied at the base, where the camphor leaks out, 7^ 
Pans feet m diameter (about 8 feet English) ; its tiimk rose to too feet, 
with an upper diameter of 5 feet, before dividing, and the height of the 
whole tree to the crown was 150 feet The precious consolidated 
camphor is found 111 small quantities, •} lb. to i lb. in a single tree, in 
fissure-hke hollows m the stem. Yet many arc cut down in vain, or 
split up the side without finding camphor. The camphor oil is prepared 
by the natives by bruising and boiling the twigs.'’ The oil however 
appears also to be found m the tree, as Crawfurd and Collingwood 
mention, corroborating the ancient Arab. 

It is w^ell known that the Chinese attach an cxtiavagantly superior 
value to the Malay camphor, and piobably its value m Marco’s day was 
higher than it is now, but still its estimate as woith its weight in gold 
looks like hyperbole. Foriest, a century ago, says Barus Camphor was 
in tlie Cliinese market worth nearly its weight m si/ver^ and this is true 
still The price is commonly estimated at 100 tunes that of the Chinese 
camphor. The whole quantity cxpoited from the Barus territory goes 
to China De Vriese reckons the aveiage annual export fiom Sumatia 
between 1839 and 1844 at less than 400 kilogrammes The following 
table show’^s the wdiolesalc rates in the Chinese market as given by 
Rondot in 1848 — 

Quaiiiici oj Camplio! , Pa pthil of I33’{ 


Didniaiy China, 1 st quality 

, 20 dollai s. 

„ „ 2 nd „ 

14 

Foimosa . . 

. 25 

Japan 

30 M 

China (ext, fiom an Ait(‘niisi.i) 

250 

Bauis, i&t quality . 

2000 ,, 

,, 2 ncl „ 

1000 ,, 


The Chinese call the Sumatran (or Borneo) Camphor Ptnf^-fien 
“ Icicle flakes,” and L^ing-naii Dragon’s Biams.” It is just to lemark 
however that in the Ain Akbari we find the price of the Sumatran 

Liquidambar 

t The Californian and Austialuni giants of 400 feet wcic not then lvno\\n. 
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Camphor, known to the Hindus as BJutn Sem, varying from 3 uipees as 
high as 2 mohurs (or 20 lupees) for a rupee's weight, which latter price 
would be ftvice the weight m gold. Abul Fazl says tlie worst camphor 
went by the name of Bdius, I should suspect some mistake, as we 
know from Garcias that the fine camphor was alieady known as Ban/s 
{Ai?ht-Akb, 75-79). 

{Mas'udi, I. 338 ; /. i?., IV, 241 ; J, A. ser. 4, tom. viii, 216 ; Lam^s 
Arak Nig/its (1859), 21; Baffakmifer, I. 107 , Oawf lint III. 

218, and I) esc. Diet 81 ; Hedde ct Rond of ^ Com. de la C/iim\ 36-37 ; 
Chin. Cotfwi. Guide, Dr. F A. Fluckigcr^ Zur Geschuhte dcs Camillas, 
in Schweiz. Wochenschr. fur Fhar?nacie^ Sept., Oct, 1867.) 

Note 4. — An interesting notice of the Sago-tree, of which Odoric also 
gives an account Ramusio is however heie fuller and more accurate : 

Removing the first bark, which is but thin, you come on the wood of 
the tree which forms a thickness all round of some thiee fingeis, but all 
inside this is a pith of flour, like that of the Can'olo (?). The trees are so 
big that It will take two men to span them. They put this flour into 
tubs of water, and beat it up with a stick, and then the bran and other 
impunties come to the top, whilst the pure flour sinks to the bottom. 
The water is then thrown away, and the cleaned flour that remains is 
taken and made into pasta m strips and other forms. These Messer Marco 
often paitook of, and bi ought some with him to Venice. It resembles 
barley bread and tastes much the same. The wood of this tree is like 
iron, for if thrown into the water it goes straight to the bottom. It can 
be split straight from end to end like a cane. ' When the flour has been 
removed the wood remains as has been said, three inches thick. Of this 
the people make short lances, not long ones, because they are so heavy 
that no one could carry or handle them if long. One end is sharpened 
and charred in the fire, and when thus prepared they will pieice any 
armour, and much better than iron would do.’’ Marsden points out 
that this heavy lance-wood is not that of the true Sago-palm, but of the 
Nibong or Caryota urens , which does indeed give some amount of 
sago. 

Note 5. —In quitting the subject of these Sumatian Kingdoms it 
may appear to some readers that our explanations compiess them too 
much, especially as Polo seems to allow only two kingdoms for the icst 
of the Island. In this he was doubtless wrong, and we may the less 
scruple to say so as he had 7 /^?/ visited that othei portion of tlie Islnnd. 
We may note that in the space to which we assign the s7.v kingdoms 
which Polo visited, De Bairos assigns tioclve, viz. Haia (coiiesponding 
generally to Falcc), Pacem (Basma), Piiada, Tide, Pedir, Iliar, Arhm, 
Lambii, Daya, Mancopa, Quinchel, Barros (Fa/isui) [Ihr. HI v. i ) ' 
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CHAPTER XII 

Concerning the Island of Necuveran. 

When you leave the Island of Java (the less) and the king- 
dom of Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, and then 
you come to two Islands, one of which is called Necu- 
VRRAN. In this Island they have no king nor chief, but 
live like beasts. And 1 tell you they go all naked, both 
men and women, and do not use the slightest covering of 
any kind. They are Idolaters. Their woods are all of rioble 
and valuable kinds of trees; such as Red Sanders and 
Indian-nut and Cloves and Brazil and sundry other good 
spices." 

There is nothing else worth relating ; so we will go on, 
and I will tell you of an Island called Angamanain. 


Note 1 . — The end of the last chapter ami the commencement of this 
I have taken fiom the ( 5 . ''Pext. ’'fheie has been some confusion m the 
notes of the original dictation which tliat represents, and corrections 
have made it worse. Thus Pauthier’s text runs : “ I will tell you of two 
small Islands, one called ( laiienisj^ola and tlie other Necouran,” and 
then : You sail north ahoul 150 miles and find two Islands, one called 
Necouran and the other Gaucnispola/’ Ramusio does not mention 
Gauenispola, hut says in the former passage : ‘‘ I will tell you of a small 
Island calletl No('.ueran ’’--and then “ You find two islands, one called 
Nocueran and the other Angaman.” 

Knowing the jiosition of (lauenispola there is no difficulty in seeing 
how the passage should be cx])lained. Something has interrupted the 
dictation after the last cha])ter. Pola asks Rusticiano, ‘‘Where were we ? 

“ Leaving the Cheat Island.” Polo foigets tlie “ verysmall Island called 
Gauenispola,” and passes to tlie noith where he has to tell us of two 
islands, “one called Necuveran and the other Angamanain.” So, I do 
not doubt, the passage should run. 

Let us observe that his point of departure in sailing north to the 
Nicobar Islands was the Km^dovi of Lmnhru This seems to indicate 
that Ijambri included Achin Head or came very near it, an indication 
wliich we shall presently see confirmed. 

As xegards Gauenispola, of which he promised to tell us and forgot 
his promise, its name has disappcaied from our modern maps, but it is 
VOL. ri. II 
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easily traced m the maps of the i6th and 17th centuries, and in the 
books of navigators of that time. The latest in whicli 1 have olxserved 
It is the Neptime Oriental^ Paris 1775, which calls \tPuIo Gommes, The 
name is there applied to a small island off Achin Head, outside of which 
he the somewhat larger Islands of Pulo Nankai (or Ndsi) and Pulo 
Brds, whilst Pulo Wai lies further east."^ I imagine, however, that the 
name was by the older navigators applied to the larger Island of Pulo 
Bras, or to the whole group. Thus Alexander Hamilton, who calls it 
Gomus and Ptilo Gomtiis^ says that “ from the Island of Gomus and J^ulo 

Wey the southeinmost of the Nicobars may be seen.” Damiiici 

most precisely applies the name of Pulo Gomez to the larger island 
which modem chaits call Pulo Bras. So also Beaulieu couples the 
islands of Gomisfoda and Pulo Way” in front of the roadstead of Achin. 
De Barros mentions that Caspar d'Acosta was lost on the Island of 
Gomispola. Lmschoten, descnbing the course from Cochin to Malacca, 
says ‘ “ You take your course towards the small Isles of Gomespoi.a, 
which are in 6°, near the corner of Achin in the Island of Sumatra.” 
And the Turkish author of the Mohit^ in speaking of the same naviga- 
ton, says : “ If you wish to reach Malacca, guard against seeing Jamis- 
FULAH because the mountains of Lamri advance into the 

sea, and the flood is theie very stiong.” Tiie editoi has misundeistood 
the geography of this passage, which evidently means I )on’t go neai 
enough to Achm Head to see even the islands in front of it.” And heie 
we see again that Lambii is made to extend to Acliin Head, 'fhe 
passage is illustrated by the report of the first Rnglish Voyage to 
the Indies. Their course was for the Nicobars, but “ by tlie Master's fault 
in not duly observing the South Star, they fell to the southward of them, 
within sight of the Islands of Gomes Fob'" {Ntft Orient, Charts 38 and 
39, and pp. 126-7 , Hamilton^ II. 66 and Map ; Damfier, ed. 1699, I L 
122 ; H, Ghi, des Voyages^ XII. 310; Linschoten, Ron tier, j). 30; J)e 
Barros^ Dec. III. liv. in. cap. f A S, B, VI. 807; A$tle\\ 
I 238.) 

The two islands (or rather groups of islands) Necimran and Anga- 
manain are the Nicobar and Andaman groups. A neaier trace of the 
form Necuveran, or Netouran as it stands in some MSS., is peiliaiis jire- 
served in Nanmin the existing name of one of the islands. 'I'liey aio 
perhaps th.^ Nab-kiio-cheu {Naoheeia-dvif a) or Coco-nut Islands of wluc'h 
Hwen T’sang speaks as existing some thousand li to tlie soutli of 
Ceylon. The men, he had heard, were but 3 feet higli, and had tlie 
beaks of buds They had no cultivation and lived on co<'o-nuts. The 
islands are also believed to be the Zanja hdltU or Lankha bdlfis of tlie 

It was a mistake to suppose the name had disaptieaiei*, foi it is .ijipluMl, m ilu* 
form Pulo Caning to the small island above indicated, m Col Vei steed’s map to 
Veth’s Alehin (1S73). In a map chiefly bon owed fiom Lliat, m OtMu 
August 1873, I have vcntuied to lestoie the name as Pub Comiis. 'J’he name is pm- 
haps (Mai) Gavids^ “haid, lough ” 
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old Arab navigators : “ These Islands support a numerous population. 
Botli men and women go naked, only the women wear a girdle of the 
leaves of trees. When a ship passes near, the men come out in boats of 
vaiious sizes and barter ambergris and coco-nuts for iron,” a description 
which has applied accurately for many centuries. Rashiduddin writes of 
them nearly in the same terms under the name of Ldh 4 ram (but read 
Nakavaram) opposite Lamuri. Odoric also has a chapter on the island 
of Nicovcran^ but it is one full of fable. {H. T/isang, III. 144 and 517 ; 
Relations^ p. 8 ; Elliot^ I. p. 71 ; Cathay, p. 97.) 

Mr. Phillips, from his anonymous Chinese author, gives a quaint 
legend as to the nakedness of these islanders. Sakya Muni, having 
airived fiom Ceylon, stopped at the Islands to bathe. Whilst he was in 
the water the natives stole his clothes, upon which the Buddha cursed 
them; and they have never since been able to wear any clothing widiout 
suffering for it. 

The chief part of the population is believed to be of race akin to the 
Malays, but they seem to be of more than one race, and there is great 
variety m dialect. There have long been reports of a black tribe with 
woolly hair in the unknown interior of the Great Nicobar, and my friend 
Col. H. Man, when Superintendent of our Andaman Settlements, re- 
ceived spontaneous corroboration of this from natives of the former 
island, who were on a visit to Poit Blair. Since this has been in type 
I have seen m the F, of Fid la (July 28, 1874) notice of a valuable work 
by F. A. de Roepstorlf on the dialects and manners of the Nicobarians. 
This notice speaks of an aboriginal race called ShoVaengs, “ purely 
Mongolian,” but does not mention negritoes. The natives do not now 
go (piite naked ; the men wear a nairow cloth ; and the women a grass 
girdle. They are very skilful in management of their canoes. Some 
yeais since there were fiightful disclosures legarding the massacre of the 
Clews of vessels touching at these islands, and this has led eventually 
to their occupation by the Indian Government. Tnnkat and Nancouri 
are the islands which weie guilty. A woman of Tnnkat who could speak 
Malay was examined by Col. Man, and she acknowledged having seen 
1 9 vessels scuttled, after their cargoes had been plundered and their crews 
massacred. “The natives who weic captured at Trinkat,” says Col. 
Man in another letter, “ were a most savage-looking set, with remarkably 
long arms, and very projecting eye-teeth.” 

The islands have always been famous for the quality and abundance 
of their “ Indian Nuts,” /.<?., cocos. The tree of next importance to the 
natives is a kind of Pandanus, from the cooked fruit of which they express 
an edible substance called Melori, of which you may read in Dampier ; 
they have the betel and arcca ; and they grow yams, but only for barter. 
As regards the other vegetation, mentioned by Polo, I will quote what 
Col. Man writes to me from the Andamans, which probably is in great 
mca&uie applicable to the Nicobars also : “ Our woods are very fine, and 
doubtless lescrable those of the Nicobars. Sapan wood (i,c. Polo’s 
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Brazil) is in abundance ; coco-nuts, so numerous in the Nicobars, and 
to the north in the Cocos, are not found n atm ally with us, though they 
glow admirably when cultivated. There is said to be sandal-wood in 
our forests, and camphor, but I have not yet come across them. I do not 
believe in cloves^ but we have lots of the wild nutmeg.”'*' The last, and 
cardamoms, are mentioned in the Voyage of the Novara, vol. II., in 
which will be found a detail of the various European attem])ts to colo- 
nize the Nicobar Islands, with other particulars (see also J, A. S B, 
XV. 344 se^^.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Concerning the Island of Angamanain. 

Angamanain is a very large Island. The people are with- 
out a king and are Idolaters, and no better than wild beasts. 
And I assure you all the men of this Island of Angamanain 
have heads like dogs, and teeth and eyes likewise ; in fact, 
in the face they are all just like big mastiff dogs ! They 
have a quantity of spices; but they are a most cruel 
generation, and eat everybody that they can catch, if not 
of their own race.' They live on flesh and rice and milk, 
and have fruits different from any of ours. 

Now that I have told you about this race of people, as 
indeed it was highly proper to do in this our book, I will 
go on to tell you about an Island called Sedan, as you shall 
hear. 


Note 1 . — Here Marco speaks of the remarkable population of the 
Andaman Islands, — Oriental negroes in the lowest state of barbarism, - - 
who have remained in then isolated and degraded condition, so near the 
shores of great civilized countries, for so many ages. “ Rice and milk ’’ 
they have not, and their fruits aie only wild ones. 

I imagine our traveller’s form Anga?na>iam to be an Arabic (oblique) 
dual— “The Two Andamans,” viz.. The Great and The Little, the 
former being m truth a chain of three islands, but so close and neaily 
continuous as to form apparently one, and to be named as such. 


Rurzs Vcgctottoii of f/ic Ajidaiiiuii lilatuii gives foui (nxitnicgs) j but 

no sandal-wood noi camphoi-lauiel Noi do I find sappau-wood, though there is 
another Caesalpinia (C. Nuga) 
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The origin of the name seems to be unknown. The only person to 
my knowledge who has given a meaning to it is Nicolo Conti, who says 
it means “ Island of Gold probably a mere sailor's yarn. The name 
however is very old, and may perhaps be traced in Ptolemy; for he 
names an island of cannibals called that of Good Fortune^ ^kyaOov 
Batfiovo<s. It seems probable enough that this was ’AySatftoVo? Nijo-oy, or 
the like, “ The Angdaman Island,” misunderstood. His next group of 
Islands is the Bariissae^ which seems again to be the Lanklia Bdlih of 
the oldest Arab navigatois, since these aie certainly the Nicobars. 

The desciiption of the natives of the Andaman Islands in the early 
Arab Relations has been often quoted, but it is too like our traveller’s 
account to be omitted : “ The inhabitants of these islands eat men alive. 
They are black with woolly haii, and m their eyes and countenance 

theie IS something quite frightful They go naked, and have 

no boats. If they had they would devour all who passed near them. 
wSometimes ships that aie wind-bound, and have exhausted their pro- 
vision of water, touch here and apply to the natives for it; in such cases 
the crew sometimes fall into the hands of the latter, and most of them 
are massacred ” (p. 9). 

The traditional charge of cannibalism against these people used to 
be very persistent, diough it is generally rejected since our settlement 
upon Uie group m 1858. Mr. Logan supposes the repoit was cherished 
by those who fre(j[ucnted the islands foi edible buds’ nests, in order to 
keep the monopoly. Of their murdering the ciews of wiecked vessels, 
like their Nicobar neighbours, I believe there is no doubt; and it has 
happened in our own day. Cesare Federici, in Ramusio, speaks of the 
teriiblc fate of ciews wieckcd on the Andamans, all such were killed 
and eaten by the natives, who refused all intercourse with strangers. 
A. Hamilton mentions a fiiend of his who was wiecked on the islands; 
nothing moie was ever heard of the ship’s company, which gave ground 
to conjecture that they weie all devouicd by those savage cannibals.” 

They do not, m modem times, I believe, in their canoes, quit their 
own immediate coast, but Hamilton says they used, in his time, to come 
on forays to the Nicobar Islands ; and a paper in the Asiatic Researches 
mentions a tiadition to the same effect as existing on the Car Nicobar. 
They have retained all the aversion to intei course anciently ascribed to 
them, and they still go naked as of old, the utmost exception being a 
leaf-apron worn by the women near the British Settlement 

The Dog-head feature is at least as old as Cte.sias. The story 
originated, I imagine, in the disgust with which “ allopliylian ” types of 
countenance are regarded, kindred to the feeling which makes the 
Hindus and other eastern nations represent the aboiigines whom they 
superseded as demons. The Cubans described the Caribs to Columbus 
as man-eaters with dogs’ muzzles ; and the old Danes had tales of Cyno- 
cephah in Finland. A cmioiis passage from the Arab geographer Ibn 
Said pays an ambiguous compliment to the forefathers of Moltke and 
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Von Roon . “ The (Prussians) are a miserable people, and still 

more savage than the Russians One reads in some books that 

the Bords have dogs' faces , it is a way of say wg that they are very hravef 
Ibn Batuta describes an Indo-Chinese tribe on the coast of Arakan 
or Pegu as having dogs’ mouths, but says the women were beautiful. 
Fnar Joidanus had heard the same of the dog-headed islanders. And 
one odd form of the story, found, strange to say, both in China and 
diffused over Ethiopia, represents the males as actual dogs whilst the 
females are women. Oddly too, Pfeic Baibe tells us that a tradition of 
the Nicobar people themselves represent them as of canine descent, but 
on the female side ^ The like tale in early Portuguese days was told of 
the Peguans, viz., that they sprang fiom a dog and a Chinese woman. 
It is mentioned by Camoens (X. 122), Note however that m Col. 
Man’s notice of the wilder part of the Nicobar people the projecting 
canine teeth are spoken of. 

Abraham Roger tells us that the Coromandel Biahmans used to say 
that the Rdkshasas or Demons had their abode ‘‘on the Island of 
Andaman lying on the route from Pulicat to Pegu,” and also that they 
were man-eaters. This would be very curious if it wcie a genuine old 
Brahmanical Saga; but I fear it may have been gathered from the Aiab 
seamen. Still it is remaikable that a strange wcird-looking island, a 
steep and regular volcanic cone, which rises coveied with forest to 
a height of 2150 feet, straight out of the deep sea to the eastward of the 
Andaman group, bears the name of Narkandam^ in which one cannot 

but recognize Narak^ “ Hell perhaps Naraka-kundam^ “ a pit 

of hell.” Can it be that in old times, but still contemporary with Hindu 
navigation, this volcano was active, and that some Biahman St Brandon 
recognized m it the mouth of Hell, congenial to the Rakshasas of the 
adjacent group? 

“ Li est de Saint Biandon le mat^ie fuinie, 

Qui fut bi pit*s d’eiifei, k nef at b. ^alic, 

Que diable d’enfer issiient, pai maibtue, 

Getans brandoiis de feu, poui lui fane hasqiuc” . . . 

Bimdion de I. 123 

(Ramnsio, III. 391; Ifam,, 11 . 65; Navarrete (Fi. Kd.), II. loj ; 
Cathay^ 467 , Bullet de la Soc, de G'eog,^ ser. 4, tom. lii. 36-7 ; /. A, 
S, B., u. s. ; Reinaudls Abulfeda, I. 315;/. hut Arch,, n. s, 111 . L 
105 ; Za Forte Ouverte^ p. iSS.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Concerning the Island of Seilan. 

When you leave the Island of Angamanain and sail about 
a thousand miles in a direction a little south of west, you 
come to the Island of Seilan, which is in good sooth the 
best Island of its size in the world. You must know that 
it has a compass of 2,400 miles, but in old times it was 
greater still, for it then iiad a circuit of about 3600 miles, 
as you find in the charts of the mariners of those seas. 
But the north wind there blows with such strength that it 
has caused the sea to submerge a large part of the Island ; 
and that is the reason why it is not so big now as it used to 
be. For you must know that, on the side where the north 
wind strikes, the Island is very low and flat, insomuch that 
in approaching on board ship from the high seas you do 
not see the land till you are right upon it.‘ Now I will 
tell you all about this Island. 

They have a king there whom they call Sendemain, 
and are tributary to nobody.® The people are Idolaters, 
and go quite naked except that they cover the middle. 
They have no wheat, but have rice, and sesamum of which 
they make their oil. They live on flesh and milk, and 
have tree-wine such as I have told you of. And they have 
brazil-wood, much the best in the world.'* 

Now I will quit these particulars, and tell you of the 
most precious article that exists in the world. You must 
know that rubies are found in this Island and in no other 
country in the world but this. They find there also 
sapphires and topazes and amethysts, and many other stones 
of price. And the King of this Island posse, sses a ruby 
which IS the finest and biggest in the world ; I will tell you 
what it is like. It is about a palm in length, and as thick 
as a man’s arm ; to look at, it is the most resplendent object 
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upon earth; it is quite free from flaw and as red as fire. 
Its value is so great that a price for it in money. could 
hardly be named at all. You must know that the Great 
Kaan sent an embassy and begged the King as a favour 
greatly desired by him to sell him this ruby, offering to 
give for it the ransom of a city, or in fact what the King 
would. But the King replied that on no account what- 
ever would he sell it, for it had come to him from his 
ancestors."^ 

The people of Seilan are no soldiers, but poor cowardly 
creatures. And when they have need of soldiers they get 
Saracen troops from foreign parts. 


Note 1 . — Valentyn appears to be repeating a native tradition when 
he says. ‘‘In old times the island had, as they loosely say, a good 400 
miles (/. <?., Dutch, say 1600 miles) of compass, but at the noith end the 
sea has from time to time cairied away a large part of it” (Cev/o//, in 
vol. V., p. 18). Curious paiticulars touching the exaggerated ideas of the 
ancients, inherited by the Arabs, as to the dimensions of Ceylon, will be 
found in Tennenis Ceylon^ chap. 1. The Chinese pilgrim Hwen T'sang 
has the same tale. According to him, the circuit was 7000 4, or 1400 
miles. We see from Marco’s curious notice of the old charts (C. T, 
selo/ic qe se treuve en la 7 }tapemofuh des maruter de cel mer^') that 
travellers had begun to find that the dimensions were exaggerated. 
The real circuit is under 700 miles ! 

On the ground that all the derivations of the name Sailan or Ckylon 
from the old Stn/iala^ Sereiidib, and what not, seem forced, Van der 
Tuuk has suggested that the name may have been originally Javanese, 
being formed (he says) according to the lules of that language fiom 
Sehr^ “a precious stone,” so that Pu/o Sdan would be the Island of 
Gems.” The Island was leally called anciently “ the Islnnd 

of Gems” {Mem, dc H, 7 !, II. 125, and Hanvansa^ I. 403), and it is 
termed by an Arab Historian of the 9th century Jauraf ul Yakfu^ “d'lie 
Isle of Rubies.” As a mattei of fact we deiive ouginally fiom the 
Malays nearly all the forms we have adopted for names of countiies 
reached by sea to the east of the Bay of Bengal, Awa^ Parma 
Paigii^ Siyam, China^ KoJii (Cochin China), Champa^ Kamhofa 

Malfika (properly a place in the Island of Ceiain), Suluk^ Bunin 
Tanasan^Martavan^ &c. That accidents in the history of maiine alTaiis 
in those seas should have led to the adoption of the hlalay and Javanese 
names in the case of Ceylon also is at least conceivable. But Di. 
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Caldwell lias pointed out to me that the P^li form of Sinhala was 
Sihalam^ and that this must have been colloquially shortened to Stlam, 
for it appeals in old Tamul inscriptions as Hence there is no- 

thing really strained in the derivation of Saildn from Sinhala. Tennent 
{Ceylon^ I. 549) and Crawfurd {Malay Diet p. 171) ascribe the name 
Selan, Zeilan, to tlie Portuguese, but this is quite unfounded, as our 
author sufficiently testifies. The name Saildn also occurs in Rashid- 
uddin, in Hayton, and in Jordanus (see next note). (See Van der 
Tank, work quoted above (p. 267), p. 118, J, As., ser. 4, tom. viii. 
X4S I J. Ind. Arch. IV 187 ; Elliot, I. 70.) 

Note 2, — The native king at this time was Pandita Prakrama Bahu 
111 ., who reigned from 1267 to X301 at Dambadenia, about 40m. N.N.E. 
of Columbo. But the Tamuls of the continent had recently been in 
possession of the whole northern half of the island. The Singhalese 
Chronicle represents Prakrama to have recovered it from them, but they 
are so soon again found in full force that the completeness of this recovery 
may be doubted. There were also two invasions of Malays {Javaku) 
during this reign, under the lead of a chief called Chandra Banu. On 
the second occasion this invader was joined by a large Tamul reinforce- 
ment. Sir E. Tennent suggests that this Chandra Banu may be PoloS 
Sende-main 01 Saidonai as Ramusio has it. Or he may have been the 
Tamul chief in the north ; the first part of the name may have been 
either Chandra or Sundara. 

Note 3. — Kazwini names the brazil, or sapan-wood of Ceylon, Ibn 
Batuta speaks of its abundance (TV. 1 66) ; and Ribeyio does the like 
(cd. of Columbo, 1847, p. 16) ; see also Bitter, VI, 39, 122 ; and Trafis. 
B. A. S. 1 . 539. 

Sir E. Tennent has observed that Ibn Batuta is the first to speak of 
the Ceylon cinnamon. It is, however, mentioned by Kazwini (circa a.d. 
1275), letter wiitten from Mabar by John of Montecorvino 

about the very time that Maico was in these seas. (See E tile's Kazwtni, 
229, ami Cathay, 213.) 

N()'rE 4 . — There seems to have been always afloat among Indian tra- 
vellers, at least from the lime of Cosmas (6th century), some wonderful 
sloiy about the ruby or lubies of the Ring of Ceylon. With Cosmas, 
and with the Chinese Mwen T’sang, in the following century, this precious 
oliject IS fixed on the to]) of a pagoda, ‘‘a hyacinth, they say, of great 
size and biilliant ruddy <'olour, as big as a great pine-cone ; and when ’tis 
seen fiom a distance flashing, especially if the sun’s rays strike upon it, 
’tis a glorious and incomi)arable spectacle.” Oui author’s contemporary, 
Hayton, had heard of the gieat ruby. ‘'The king of that Island of Celan 
hath the largest and finest mby in existence. When his coronation 

‘ 'I’hc old 'l\uiuil iilphabct has no sibilant 
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takes place this ruby is placed m his hand, and lie goes round the city 
on horseback holding it m his hand, and thenceforth all lecognize and 
obey him as their king.” Odoiic too speaks of the great luby and the 
Kaan’s endeavours to get it, though by some enor the ciiciimstance is 
referred to Nicoveran instead of Ceylon, Ibn Batuta saw in the pos- 
session of Arya Chakravarti, a Taniul chief ruling at Patlain, a ruby 
bowl as big as the palm of one’s hand. Friar Jordanus speaks of two 
great rubies belonging to the king of Sylen, each so huge that when 
grasped in the hand it projected a finger’s bieadth at either side. The 
fame, at least, of these survived to the i6th century, for Andrea Corsali 
(1515) says “ They tell that the king of this island possesses two rubies 
of colour so biilliant and vivid that they look like a flame of fire.” 

Sir E. Tennent, on this subject, quotes from a Chinese work a state- 
ment that early in the 14th century the Emperor sent an officer to 
Ceylon to purchase a carbuncle of unusual lustre. This was fitted as a 
ball to the Emperor’s cap , it was upwards of an ounce in weight and 
cost 100,000 stnngs of cash. Every time a grand levee was held at 
night the red lustre filled the palace, and hence it was designated 
“The Red Palace-Illuminator.” (Z B, IV. 174-5 ; Cathay^ p. clxxvii. , 
IlayfOHy ch. vi. ; Jord, p. 30 ; Ramus, I. 180 ; Ceylon^ 1 . 568.) 


.CHAPTER XV. 

The Same continued. The History of Sagamoni Bokcan and 

THE BEGINNING OF IDOLATRY. 

Furthermore you must know that in the Island of Seilan 
there is an exceeding high mountain ; it rises right up so 
steep and precipitous that no one could ascend it, were it 
not that they have taken and fixed to it several great and 
massive iron chains, so disposed that by help of these men 
are able to mount to the top. And I tell you they say 
that on this mountain is the sepulchre of Adam our first 
parent; at least that is what the Saracens say. But the 
Idolaters say that it is the sepulchre of Sagamoni Borcan, 
before whose time there were no idols. They hold him to 
have been the best of men, a great saint in fact, according 
to their fashion, and the first in whose name idols were 
made." 
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He was the son, as their story goes, of a great and 
wealthy king. And he was of such an holy temper that he 
would never listen to any worldly talk, nor would he con- 
sent to be king. And when the father saw that his son 
would not be king, nor yet take any part in affairs, he took 
it sorely to heart. And first he tried to tempt him with 
great promises, offering to crown him king, and to sur- 
render all authority into his hands. The son, however, 
would none of his offers ; so the father was in great trouble, 
and all the more that he had no other son but him, to 
whom he might bequeath the kingdom at his own death. 
So, after taking thought on the matter, the King caused a 
great palace to be built, and placed his son therein, and 
caused him to be waited on there by a number of maidens, 
the most beautiful that could anywhere be found. And he 
ordered them to divert themselves with the prince, night 
and day, and to sing and dance before him, so as to draw 
his heart towards worldly enjoyments. But ’twas all of no 
avail, for none of those maidens could ever tempt the 
king’s son to any wantonness, and he only abode the firmer 
in his chastity, leading a most holy life, after their manner' 
thereof. And I assure you he was so staid a youth that he 
had never gone out of the palace, and thus he had never 
seen a dead man, nor any one who was not hale and sound ; 
for the father never allowed any man that was aged or 
infirm to come into his presence. It came to pass however 
one day that the young gentleman took a ride, and by the 
roadside he beheld a dead man. The sight dismayed him 
greatly, as he never had seen such a sight before. Incon- 
tinently he demanded of those who were with him what 
thing that was ? and then they told him it was a dead man. 
“ How, then,” quoth the king’s son, “ do all men die ? ” 
“ Yea, forsooth,” said they. Whereupon the young gentle- 
man said never a word, but rode on right pensively. And 
after he had ridden a good way he fell in with a very aged 
man who could no longer walk, and had not a tooth in his 
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head, having lost all because of his great age. And when 
the king’s son beheld this old man he asked what that 
might mean, and wherefore the man could not walk ? 
Those who were with him replied that it was through old 
age the man could walk no longer, and had lost all his 
teeth. And so when the king’s son had thus learned about 
the dead man and about the aged man, he turned back to 
his palace and said to himself that he would abide no 
longer in this evil world, but would go in search of Him 
Who dieth not, and Who had created him.® 

So what did he one night but take his departure from 
the palace privily, and betake himself to certain lofty and 
pathless mountains. And there he did abide, leading a life 
of great hardship and sanctity, and keeping great absti- 
nence, just as if he had been a Christian. Indeed, an he had 
but been so, he would have been a great saint of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, so good and pure was the life he led.^ And 
when he died they found his body and brought it to his 
father. And when the father saw dead before him that son 
whom he loved better than himself, he was near going 
distraught with sorrow. And he caused an image in the 
similitude of his son to be wrought in gold and precious 
stones, and caused all his people to adore it. And they all 
declared him to be a god ; and so they still say."* 

They tell moreover that he hath died fourscore and 
four times. The first time he died as a man, and came to 
life again as an ox ; and then he died as an ox and came 
to life again as a horse, and so on until he had died four- 
score and four times ; and every time he became some kind 
of animal. But when he died the eighty-fourth time they 
say he became a god. And they do hold him for the 
greatest of all their gods. And they tell that the aforesaid 
image of him was the first idol that the Idolaters ever had ; 
and from that have originated all the other idols. And 
this befel in the Island of Seilan in India. 

The Idolaters come thither on pilgrimage from very 
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long distances and with great devotion, just as Christians 
go to the shrine of Messer Saint James in Gallicia. And 
they maintain that the monument on the mountain is that 
of the king’s son, according to the story I have been telling 
you ; and that the teeth, and the hair, and the dish that 
are there were those of the same king’s son, whose name 
was Sagamoni Borcan, or Sagamoni the Saint. But the 
Saracens also come thither on pilgrimage in great numbers, 
and they say that it is the sepulchre of Adam our first 
father, and that the teeth, and the hair, and the dish were 
those of Adam.® 

Whose they were in truth, God knoweth; howbeit, 
according to the Holy Scripture of our Church, the 
sepulchre of Adam is not in that part of the world. 

Now it befel that the Great Kaan heard how on that 
mountain there was the sepulchre of our first father Adam, 
and that some of his hair and of his teeth, and the dish 
from which he used to eat, were still preserved there. So he 
thought he would get hold of them somehow or another, 
and despatched a great embassy for the purpose, in the year 
of Christ, 12,84. The ambassadors, with a great company, 
travelled on by sea and by land until they arrived at the 
island of Sedan, and presented themselves before the king. 
And they were so urgent with him that they succeeded in 
getting two of the grinder teeth, which were passing great 
and thick; and they also got some of the hair, and the 
dish from which that personage used to eat, which is of a 
very beautiful green porphyry. And when the Great Kaan’s 
ambassadors had attained the object for which they had 
come they were greatly rejoiced, and returned to their lord. 
And when they drew near to the great city of Cambaluc, 
where the Great Kaan was staying, they sent him word that 
they had brought back that for which he had sent them. 
On learning this the Great Kaan was passing glad, and ordered 
all the ecclesiastics and others to go forth to meet these 
reliques, which he was led to believe were those of Adam. 
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And why should I make a long story of it ? In sooth, 
the whole population of Cambaluc went forth to meet those 
reliques, and the ecclesiastics took them over and carried 
them to the Great Kaan, who received them with great joy 
and reverence.® And they find it written in their Scriptures 
that the virtue of that dish is such that if food for one 
man be put therein it shall become enough for five men : 
and the Great Kaan averred that he had proved the thing 
and found that it was really true.^ 

So now you have heard how the Great Kaan came by 
those reliques ; and a mighty great treasure it did cost him ! 
The reliques being, according to the Idolaters, those of that 
king’s son. 



Addin’b Peak 

** 0 nnst b0ti: qr nt erste jjsic a mt mantaijnc nwut fjaut rt si Uefjrot lie Irs rocrfirs qr 
mil 5)1 pximt motttcr sxis sc nc cn ccstc tnamrre qc jc boj liirat 

Note 1 . — Saganwin Borcan is, as Marsden points out, Sakya- 
Muni, or Gautama-Buddha, with the affix Burkhan, or ‘‘Divinity/’ 
which is used by the Mongols as the synonym of Buddha. 

“ The Dewa of Samantakiita (Adam’s Peak), Samana, having heard 
of the ai rival o*f Budha (in Lanka or Ceylon) . . . presented a request 
that he would leave an impiession of his foot upon the mountain of 
which he was guaidian ... In the midst of the assembled Dowas, 
Budha, looking towards the East, made the impression of his foot, in 
length three inches less than the cubit of the carpenter, and the impies- 
sion remained as a seal to show that Lanka is the inheiitancc of Budha, 
and that his religion will here fiouiish,” {Hardy s Manual^ p. 212.) 

“ The veneration with which this majestic mountain has been regarded 
for ages, took its use in all piobability-amongst the aborigines of Ceylon. 
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. ... In a later age, .... the hollow in the lofty rock tliat crowns 
the summit was said by the Brahmans to be the footstep of Siva, by the 
Buddhists of Buddha, ... by the Gnostics of leu, by the Mahometans 
of Adam, whilst the Portuguese authorities were divided between the 
conflicting claims of St. Thomas and tlie eunuch of Candace, Queen of 
Ethiopia.” {Tennenf, II. 133.) 

Polo, however, says nothing of the foot , he speaks only of the 
sifulcJire of Adam, or of Sakya-muni. I have been unable to find any 
modern indication of the monument that was shown by the Mahomedans 
as the tomb, and sometimes as the house, of Adam \ but such a structure 
there ceitainly was, perhaps an ancient Kisf-vaeri, or the like. John 
Marignolh, who was there about 1349, has an interesting passage on the 
subject ; That exceeding high mountain hath a pinnacle of surpassing 
height, which on account of the clouds can rarely be seen. But God, 
])itying our tears, lighted it up one morning just before the sun rose, so 
that we beheld it glowing with the brightest flame. In the way down 
from this mountain there is a fine level spot, still at a great height, and 
there you find in order: first, the mark of Adam's foot; secondly, a 
certain statue of a sitting figure, with the left hand resting on the knee, 
and the right hand raised and extended towards the west ; lastly, there 
is the house (of Adam) which he made with his own hands. It is of an 
ol)long quadrangular shape like a sepulchre, with a door in the middle, 
and is formed of great tabular slabs of marble, not cemented, but merely 
laid one upon anotlier {Cathay^ 358). A Chinese account, translated 
in Amyot’s Mhuoim, says that at the foot of the mountain is a Monas- 
tciy of Bonzes, m which ls seen the veiitable body of Fo, in the attitude 
of n man lying on his side ” (XIV. 25). Osorio, also, in his history of 
Kmanuel of Portugal, says : “ Not far from it (the Peak) people go to 
sec a small temple m which aie two sepulchres, which are the objects of 
an extiaordinary dcgiee of superstitious devotion. For they believe 
dial in these weie buiied the bodies of the first man and his wife” 
(f. 129 V.), A German traveller {JDaiiiel Farthey^ Nurnberg, 1698) also 
speaks of the tomb of Adam and his sons on the mountain (see Fabrimiiy 
Cod, Fscudep. Vii, 7 h'i, II 31 ; also Ousclefs Travels,^ I. 59). 

It is a pcr])lexing circumstance tliat diere is a double set of indica- 
tions about the footmaik. The Ceylon traditions, quoted above from 
Hardy, call its length 3 inches less than a carpenter's cubit. Modern 
obseivers estimate it at s or 5^ feet Hardy accounts for this by 
supposing that the original foortmaik was destioyed in tlie end of the 
i6th century. But Ibn Batuta, in the 14th, states it at ii spans, or more 
than the modem report Marignolh, on the other hand, says that he 
measured it and found it to be 2^ palms, or about half a Prague ell, 
which coiresjionds m a general way with Hardy’s tradition. Valentyn 
calls it 1 i ell m length ; Knox says 2 feet; Heiman Bree (De Bry ?), 
([uoted by Fabncius, 8i spans; a Chinese account, quoted below, 8 feet 
'Phese discrepancies remind one of the ancient Buddhist belief regaiding 
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such footmarks, that they seemed gi eater or smaller m proportion to the 
faith of the visitor t (See Kocj^fen^ I. 520, and BeaVs Fah-hiaji^ p. 27.) 

The chains, of which Ibn Batula gives a particular account, exist 
still. The highest was called (he says) the chain of the SJiaJiddaf^ or 
Ciedo, because the fearful abyss below made pilgrims recite the piofes- 
sion of belief. Ashraf, a Persian poet of the 15 th centuiy, author of 
an Alexandriad, ascribes these chains to the great conqueroi, who devised 
them, with the assistance of the philosopher Bohnas^^ in order to scale 
the mountain, and reach the sepulchre of Adtwi, (See Ousehy, L 54 
seqq) There are insciiptions on some of tlie chains, hut I find no 
account of them (Skeeiis Adam's JPeah, Ceylon 1870, p. 226). 

Note 2. — The general correctness with which Marco has here related 
the legendary history of Sakya’s devotion to an ascetic life, as the i)re~ 
liminary to his becoming the Buddha or Divinely Perfect Being, shows 
what a stiong impression the tale had made upon him. He is, of 
course, wrong in placing the scene of the history in Ceylon, though 
probably it was so told him, as the vulgar m all Buddhist countiies do 
seem to localize the legends in legions known to them. 

Sakya Sinlia, Sakya Muni, or Gautama, originally called Siddhdita, 
was the son of Suddhodhana, the Kshatiiya prince of Kapilavastu, n 
small state noith of the Ganges, near the borders of Oiiclh. Plis high 
destiny had been foretold, as well as the objects that would move him to 
adopt the ascetic life. To keep these from his knowledge, his father 
caused three palaces to be built, within the limits of which the prince 
should pass tlie three seasons of the year, whilst guards weie jjosted to 
bar the approach of the dieaded objects. But these precautions were 
defeated by inevitable destiny and the power of the Devas. 

When the prince was 16 he was married to the beautiful Yasodhaia, 
daughter of the King of Koli, and 40,000 other princesses also became 
the inmates of his harem. 

“ Whilst living in the midst of the full enjoyment of every kind of 
pleasure, Siddhdrta one day commanded his pnncipal chaiioteei to pic- 
pare his festive chariot ; and in obedience to his commands four lily 
white horses weie yoked. The prince leaped into the chariot, and [)io- 
ceeded towaids a garden at a little distance fiom the palace, utl ended 
by a great letinue. On his way he saw a decrepit old man, with luoken 
teeth, grey locks, and a form bending towards the giouncl, his licinbling 
steps suppoited by a staff (a Deva had taken this form), . . . The princ'c 
enquired what strange figure it was that he saw ; and he wus infoimed 
that it was an old man. He then asked if the man -was born so, and the 
charioteer answered that he was not, as he was once young like tliem- 
selves. ‘Are there,’ said the prince, ‘many such beings in the workP' 
‘Your highness,’ said the chaiioteer, ‘theie are many.’ 'Hie jirince 


•* Apollonia (of IMacedonia) is made Fohna . so = Apollonius (Ty.iiiaous), 
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again enquired, ‘ Shall I become thus old and decrepit ?’ and he was told 
that It was a state at which all beings must amve.” 

The prince returns home and informs his father of his intention to 
become an ascetic, seeing how undesirable is life tending to such decay. 
His father conjures him to put away such thoughts, and to enjoy himself 
with his pnncesses, and he strengthens the guards about the palaces. 
Four months later like circumstances lecur, and the prmcc sees a leper, 
and after the same interval a dead body in coriuption. Lastly, he sees 
a religious recluse, radiant with peace and tianquillity, and resolves to 
delay no longer. He leaves his palace at night, after a look at his wife 
Yasodhaia and the boy just born to him, and betakes himself to the 
forests of Magadha, whcie he passes seven years in extreme asceticism. 
At the end of that time he attains the Buddhahood (see Hardy^s Manual^ 
j). 151 seqq). The lattei part of the story told by Maico, about the 
l)ody of the piiiice being [nought to his father, &c , is enoneous. 
Sakya was 80 yeais of age when he died under the s^l trees in Kusi- 
n^ra. 

d'he strange parallel between Buddhistic ritual, discipline, and cos- 
tume, and those which especially claim the name of Catholic in the 
Christian Church, has been often noticed ; and though the parallel has 
never been elaborated as it might be, some of the more salient facts are 
familiar to most readers. Still many may be unawaie that Buddha him- 
self, Siddhdrta the son of Silddodhana, has found his way into the Roman 
maityrology as a Saint of the Church. 

In the hist edition a mere allusion was made to this singular story, 
for it had recently been tieated by Professoi Max Muller with Charac- 
teristic learning and grace (sec Contemporary Rmeiv for July, 1870, p. 
588), But the matter is so curious and still so little familiar that I now 
venture to give it at some length. 

The religious romance called the History of Barlaam and Josapha'J' 
was for several centuries one of the most popular works in Christendom. 
It was translated into all the chief European languages, including Scan- 
dinavian and Scdavonic tongues. An Islandic version dates from about 
the year 1200 ; one m the Tag*-'^^ language of the Philippines was pnnted 
at Manilla m 1712/' 'The eiusodes and apologues with which the story 
.abounds have furnished materials to poets and stoiy-tellers in various 
ages and of very diverse characters; to Giovanni Boccaccio, John 
Gower, and to the coinjiilei of the Gesfa Romanoriim^ to Shakspere, 
and to the late ^V. Adams, author of the Knit's Messengers. The basis 
of this romaiK'e is tlie story of Siddhdrta. 

d'lie story of Barlanm and Josaphat first appears among the works 
(in Gteek) of St. John of Damascus, a theologian of the early pait of 

‘‘‘ In 1870 I saw 111 the labiaiy at Monto Cassino a long Ficncli poem on the 
stoiy, in a MS of oin tui\cllt*rs age This is perhaps one leteued to by Mignc, ns 
cited in I fist. Litt, dt’ la XV 484. 
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the 8th century, who before he devoted himself to divinity had held high 
office at the Court of the Khalif Abu J^far Almansilr. The outline of 
the stoiy is as follows . — 

St. Thomas had converted the people of India to the truth; and 
after the eremitic life oiiginated in Egypt many m India adopted it. 
But a potent pagan King arose, by name Abennicr, who peisecuted 
the Christians and especially the ascetics. After this King had long 
been childless, a son, greatly desiied, is born to him, a boy of match- 
less beauty. The King greatly rejoices, gives the child the name 
of JosAPHAT, and summons the astrologeis to pi edict his destiny. 
They foretell for the pnnee glory and prosperity beyond all his pie- 
decessors in the kingdom. One sage, most learned of all, assents 
to this, but declares that the scene of these glories will not be the 
paternal realm, and that the child will adopt the faith that his father 
persecutes. 

This prediction greatly troubled King Abenner In a secluded 
city he caused a splendid palace to be elected, within which his son was 
to abide, attended only by tutors and servants in the flower of youth and 
health. No one from without was to have access to the prince ; and he 
was to witness none of the afflictions of humanity, poveity, disease, old 
age, or death, but only what was pleasant, so that he should have no in- 
ducement to think of the future life ; nor was he ever to hear a word 
of Christ or his religion. And, hearing that some monks still survived 
in India, the King in his WTath ordered that any such, who should be 
found after three days, sliould be burnt alive. 

The Prince grows up in seclusion, acquires all manner of learning, 
and exhibits singular endowments of wisdom and acuteness At last he 
urges Ins father to allow him to pass the limits of the palace, and this the 
King reluctantly permits, after taking all precautions to ai range diveit- 
mg .spectacles, and to keep all painful objects at a distance. Or let us 
proceed in the Old English of the Golden Legend.* ‘‘ Whan his fiider 
herde this he was full of sorowe, and anonc he let do make ledy horses’ 
and joy full felawshyp to accompany him, m suche wyse that nothynge 
dyshonest sholde happen to hym. And on a tyme thus as the Kynges 
sone wente he mette a mesell and a hlynde man, and wha he sawc them 
he was ahasshed, and enqiiyred what them eylecl And his servantes 
sayd ; These ben passions that comcn to men. And lie demaunded yf 
the passyons came to all men And they sayd nay. ThI sayd he, ben 
they knowen whiche men shall suffre . . . And they answcied, Who is 
he that may knowe ye adventures of men. And he began to be moche 
anguysshous for the incustomahle thynge heicof. And another tyme he 
found a man moche aged, which had his chere frouced, his tethe (alien, 
and he was all croked for age. . . . And th<T he demanded what sholde 

* Impiynted at London m Flcte Stictc, at the sygne of the Sonne, by Wynkyn 
de Woide (1527). 
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be ye ende. And they sayd deth. . . . And this yonge man remembred 
ofte in his herte these thynges, and was in grete dyscoforte, but he shewed 
hy nioche glad tofore his fader, and he desyred moche to be enformed 
and taught in these thyges.” 

At this time Barlaam, a monk of great sanctity and knowledge in 
divine things, who dwelt in the Wilderness of Sennaritis, having received 
a divine warning, travels to India in the disguise of a merchant, and 
gains access to Piince Jo&aphat to whom he unfolds the Christian doc- 
trine and the blessedness of the monastic life. Suspicion is raised 
against Bailaam, and he departs. But all efforts to shake the Princess 
convictions are vain. As a last resource the King sends for a magician 
called Thcudas, who lemoves the Prince’s attendants and substitutes 
seductive gills, but all their blandishments are resisted through prayer. 
The King abandons these attempts and associates his son with himself 
in the go\ eminent. Tlic Prince uses his power to promote religion, 
and c\eiy thing piospcrs in his hand. Finally King Abenner is drawn 
to the tuith, and nfter some years of penitence dies. Josaphat then 
suircndeis the kingdom to a fiiend called Barachias, and proceeds 
into the wilderness, wheie he wandeis for two yeais seeking Bar- 
laiim, and much buffetted by the demons. And when Barlaam 
had accdplysshcd his dayes he rested in peas about the yere of Our 
Louie cccT cS: Ixxx. Josaphat lefte his lealme the xxv yere of his 
age, ledde the lyfe of an hermyte xxxv yere, and then rested in 
jieas full of veitucs, and was buryed by the body of Barlaam.” The 
King baiachias afterwards arrives and transfers the bodies solemnly to 
India. 

This IS but the skeleton of the story, but the episodes and apologues 
whic'h Toiind Us dimensions, and gave it its medieval popularity, do not 
comx'in out subject. In this skeleton the story of Siddhdrta, vmfafis 
mutantVhs^ is obvious. 

The stoiy was first popular in the Greek Church, and was embodied 
in the lives of the saints, as recooked by Simeon the Metaphrast, an 
author wliose period is disimted, but was m any case not later than 1150. 
A Cretan monk <‘alled Agujiios made selections fiom the work of Simeon 
\vhi<di wete published in Romaic at Venice in 1541 under the name of 
the Par<uiist\ and in which the first section consists of the story of Bar- 
laam and Josaiihat. This has been frequently reprinted as a popular 
book of devotion. A <'opy before me is printed at Vemce in 

1 865*"' 

hVom the Creek Church the history of the two saints passed to the 
Latin, and they found a place m the Roman martyrology under the 
27th Novembci. When this first happened I have not been able to 


'riK‘ fust Life IS thus entitled • Bios ml TloKirela rov *0(riov Tlarphs kqX 

*t(ra 7 ro(rr(i\i>v Uw({(ra(^ rov ^ucriKicas rijs Piofcssoi Mullei says all the Gieek 

copies have Jomaph. I have access to no copy in the ancient Gieek. 
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ascertain. Then history occupies a large space in the Speculum His- 
tonaleoi Vincent of Beauvais, written m the 13th century, and is set 
foith, as we have seen, in the Golden Legend of nearly the same age. 
They are recognized by Baronius, and are to be found at p. 348 of 
‘*The Roman Maityrology set forth by command of Pope Gicgory 
XIII., and levised by the authority of Pope Urban VIIL, tianslated 
out of Latin into English by G. K. of the Society of Jesus .... and 
now re-edited . . . by W. N. Skelly, Esq London, T. Richardson & Son 
(Printed at Deiby, 1847). Here m Palermo is a church bearing the 
dedication Divo losaphat 

Professor Muller attiibutcs the first recognition of the identity of 
the two stories to M. Laboulaye m 1859. But in fact I find that the 
histoiian de Couto had made the discovery long before.* He says, 
speaking of Budao (Buddha), and after relating his history : — 

*‘To this name the Gentiles throughout all India have dedicated 
great and superb pagodas. With reference to this story we have been 
diligent in enquiring if the ancient Gentiles of those parts had in their 
writings any knowledge of St. Josaphatwho was converted by Bailam, who 
in his Legend is lepresented as the son of a great King of India, and 
who had just the same up-biingmg, with all the same paiticulars that we 

have lecounted of the life of the Budao And as a thing seems 

much to the purpose, which was told us by a very old man of the Salsette 
territory in Ba^aim, about Josaphat, I think it well to cite it: As 1 was 
tiavelling in the Isle of Salsette and ivcnt to see that rare and admirable 
Pagoda (which we call the Canard Pagoda) f made in a mountain, 
with many halls cut out of one solid rock .... and enquiring from 
this old man about the work, and what he thought as to who had 
made it, he told us that without doubt the work was made by older 
of the father of St Josaphat to bring him up therein in seclusion, 
as the story tells. And as it informs us that he was the son of a 
great King in India, it may well be, as we have just said, that he 
was the Budao, of whom they relate such marvels (Dec. V. liv. vi. 
cap. 2), 

Dominie Valentyn, not being well read m the Golden Legend, 
remarks on the subject of Buddha : “ There be some who hohi this 
Budhum for a fugitive Syiian Jew, or for an Israelite, others who hold 
him for a Disciple of the Apostle Thomas ; but how in that case he 
could have been born 622 years before Christ I leave them to explain. 
Diego de Couto stands by the belief that he was certainly Joshua, whudi 
is still more absuid !” (V. deel, p. 374.) 


^ Also ^ Diet ties Lt[t>cjido\, quoting a letter of C L. Stiuve, Duectoi of 

Konigsbeig Gymnasium, to Journal GMial dc Pina Ditbl , sa}s that “an cnilioi 
stoiy IS cntiiely lepiocluced in the BaiUam,” but without saying what stoiy I 
have omitted to note the date of this dictionaiy , one of a well-known modem si iics 
t The well-known Kdnhaii Caves (see Handbook Jot India, p 306). 
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No'rii: — Marco is,iiot the only eminent person who has expressed 
this view of Sakyamunfs life in suc'h words. Prof. Max Mullerj (?/. s,) 
says : And whatever we may think of the sanctity of saints, let those 
who doubt the right of Buddha to a place among them, read the story of 
lus life as it is told in the Buddhistic canon. If he lived the life which 
is theie described, few saints have a better claim to the title than Buddha ; 



Silky. I Mutu as a Saint of the Kunuin Maityrology. 


** Wllit ties Sun tit 'am aufst>i 0 r!jcn am trstm gatff tti tiem 5i2Ecg tgnm klmUen 

xinti run aursmovrlugnt imU altm luummta Hflan.’** 

and no one eitlier in the Gieek or the Roman Church need be ashamed 
of having paid to his memoiy the honour that was intended foi St. 
Josaphat, the prince, the heimit, and the saint.” 

No'J’K 4. - -'rhis IS curiously like a passage m the Whdom of Solomon . 
‘‘Neque euim eraiit (idola) ab mitio, ueque eiunl m peqietuum . . . 
acerbo eniin liictii dolens pater cito sibi rapti hln fecit imaginem : et 
ilium ([ui tunc (juasi homo inortuus fuerat nunc tamquam deum coleie 
<Hepit, et constituit intei seivos suos sacra et saciificia ” (xiv. 13-15)* 
Gower alludes to the same stoiy ; 1 know not whence taken 

Of Cnophanes bccth thu booke 
q’liat lie fur soiDW which he toke 
( )t that he sigh his somie dede 
( )1 conifoil kuewc uoiieoth(*i ledc 

'The quotation and the cut me fiom an old Cleiniau veision of Bailaam and 
josaphat pimlcd by Zaiiici at Aiigsbuig, uica 1477 (B. M., Gienv. Lib., No. 11,766). 
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But lete do make m lemembiance 
A fane image of his semblance, 

And set it in the maiket place, 

Whiche openly toloie Ins face 
Stood eveiy day to done him ease ; 

Ard thei tliat than wolden please 
The Fadei, shuld it obcye. 

When that thei comen thilke w^yQ^^CotiJessio A mantis ^ 

Note 5 . — Adames Peak has for ages been a place of pilgrimage to 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Mahomedans, and appears still to be so. Ibn 
Batuta says the Mussulman pilgnmage was instituted m the loth century. 
The book on the histoiy of the Mussulmans in Malabai, called To//flZ^- 
ul-MajdMdin (p. 48), ascribes their first settlement in that country to a 
party of pilgrims returning fiom Adam’s Peak. Maiignolli, on his visit 
to the mountain, mentions “another pilgrim, a Saracen of Spain; for 
many go on pilgrimage to Adam.” 

The identification of Adam with objects of Indian worship occurs 
in various forms. Tod tells how an old Rajput Chief, as they stood 
before a famous temple of Maliddeo near Udipdr, invited him to enter 
and worship “ Father Adam.” Another traveller relates how Brahmans 
of Bagesar on the Sarjii identified Mahadeo and Parvali with Adam and 
Eve. A Malay MS , tieatmg of the ori^ines of Java, lepiesents Bialima, 
Mahadeo, and Vishnu to be descendants of Adam through Seth. And 
in a Malay paraphrase of the Ramdyana, Naln Adam takes the place 
of Vishnu. {Tod. I. 96 ; / A. S. B. XVI. 333 ; /. R. A. S. n. s. II. 102 ; 
/. Asiat. IV. s. VII. 438.) 

Note 6.— The Pdtra, or alms-pot, was the most valued legacy of 
Buddha. It had served the three previous Buddhas of tins world-period, 
and was destined to serve the future one, Maitreya. The Creat A^oka 
sent It to Ceylon. Thence it was earned off by a Tamul chief in* the 
ist centmy, a.d., but brought back we know not how, and is still shown 
in the Malagawa Vihara at Kandy As usual in such cases, thcie weic 
rival leliques, foi Fahian found the alms-pot pieserved at Peshawar. 
Hwen T’sang says m his time it was no longer there, but in Persia. And 
indeed tire Pdtra from Peshawar, according to a lemaikable note by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, is still preserved at Kandahar, undei the n.iine of 
KasJtknl (or the Begging-pot), and letxins among the Mussulman Dei- 
vishes the sanctity and miraculous lepute which it bore among the 
Buddhist Bhtkshus. Sir Henry conjectures that the dejiortation of this 
vessel, the palladium of the true Gandhdra (Peshawai), was accompanied 
by a popular emigiatioii, and thus accounts foi the tiansfer of that name 


Ed. 1544, foi vci r. So .also I find in A 'roifatw Ilnj,. Comment, ni Nnmtm 
Jitem Exoiti, Ven 1695, p 295-90 “ Iclola autem sculpta 111 Aegypto piimo invoiila 
bunt pei Syrophenem pumum idolotiaium , ante hoc enim puia elenienU ut dn cole- 
bantui ” I cannot tiacc the talc 
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also to the chief city of Arachosia. {Koeppetiy L 526; Fah-hia7i, p. 36 
H. Tsang, II. 106 ; /. R, A. S, XL 127. 

Sir J. Tennent, through Mr. Wylie (to whom this book owes so much), 
obtained the following curious Chinese extract referring to Ceylon, 
(written 1350) ; ‘‘ In front of the image of Buddha there is a sacred bowl, 
which is neither made of jade nor copper, nor iron; it is of a puiple colour, 
and glossy, and when struck it sounds like glass. At the commence- 
ment of the Yuen dynasty (2. t\ under Kublai) three separate envoys were 
sent to obtain it.” Sanang Setzen also coiroborates Marco’s statement * 
“ Thus did the Khaghan (Kublai) cause the sun of religion to rise over 
the daik land of the Mongols , he also procured from India images and 
I cliques of Buddha , among others the Pdtra of Buddha, which was pre- 
sented to him by the four kings (of the caidinal points), and also the 
ihandana clip' (a miraculous sandal-wood image). {Teiment^ I. 622; 
Sc/imtdf^-^ 1 19 .) 

'fhe text also says that several teeth of Buddha were preseived in 
Ceylon, and that the Kaan’s embassy obtained two molars. Doubtless 
the envoys were imposed on ; no solitary case in the amazing history of 
that 1 clique, for the Dalada, or tooth-rehque, seems in all historic times 
to have been unique. This, ‘‘ the left canine tooth ” of the Buddha, is 
1 elated to have been preserved for 800 years at Dantapura (“ Odonto- 
polis")^ in Kalinga, generally supposed to be the modern Pdri or 
Jaganndth. Here the Brahmans once captured it and earned it otf to 
Balibothui, where they tried in vam to destroy it. Its miraculous 
lesistance convened the king, who sent it back to Kalinga. About a.X), 
3 1 T the daughter of King Guhasiva fled with it to Ceylon. In the 
l)eginning of the T4th ccntuiy it was captured by the Tamuls and carried 
to the Pandya country on the continent, but recovered some years later 
by King Paiakiama IIL, who went in person to treat foi it In 1560 
the PoUugucse got ])ossession of it and took it to Goa. The King 
of Pegu who then reigned, probably the most powerful and wealthy 
monaich who has ever luled in Further India, made unlimited ofteis m 
ex('hange for tlie tooth , but the aichbishop pievented the viceroy from 
yielding to these temptations, and it was solemnly pounded to atoms by 
the prelate, then f'ast into a charcoal fire, and finally its ashes thrown 
into the liver of Goa. 

The King of Pegu was, however, mfoimed by a crafty minister of the 
King of Ceylon that only a sham tooth had been destroyed by the Por- 
tuguese, and that the real leliiiuc was still safe. This he obtained by 
extraordinaiy ])resents, and the account of its reception at Pegu, as 
([uoted by 'Pennent from De Couto, is a curious parallel to Marco’s nar- 
rative of the Gieat Kaau’s leception of the Ceylon reliques atCambaluc. 
'The extiaordinaiy object still so .solemnly preserved at Kandy is another 
foigery, set up about the same lime. So the immediate result of the vice- 
loy’s viitiie was that two leliques were woishipped instead of one ! 

The possession of the tooth has always been a great object of dcsiie 
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to Buddhist sovereigns. In the nth cenluiy King Anarauhta, of Burmah, 
sent a mission to Ceylon to endeavour to ptocure it, but he could 
obtain only a “ miraculous emanation” of the lelique. A tower to contain 

the sacred tooth was (1855), 
however, one of the build- 
ings m the palace court of 
Amarapui a. A few yea rs ago 
the present King of Burma 
repeated the mission of his 
remote predecessoi, but ob- 
tained only a motlel^ and this 
has been deposited within 
the walls of the palace at 
Mandale, the new capital. 
{Tiirnoiir m /. A. S, B. VI, 
856 seqq. : Koeppen^ 1. 521 ; 
Tcnncnf^ L 3S8, II. 198 
seqq. , MS. JVofe by Sir A. 
jP/iayre , Missw/i to A 7 ui, 
136.) 

Of the four eye-teeth of 
Sakya, one it is related, passed 
to the lieavcn of Cndra ; the 
second to the ca])ital of Gan- 
dhdra; the thiid to Ka- 
linga; the fourth to the 
,,, snake-gods. The Gandhdra 

Tooth of Buddha ® 

1 At Candy, aflci Tenncnt 2 At Fuchau, fiom Foitune tOOth WaS pClliapS, like the 

alms-bowl, earned off by a 
Sassanid invasion, and may be identical with that tooth of Fo, whicli 
the Chinese annals state to have been brought to China in ad. 530 
by a Persian embassy. A tooth of Buddha is now sliown in a monastciy 
at Fuchau ; but whether this be either the Sassanian piesent, or that 
got from Ceylon by Kublai, is unknown ( )thei teeth of Buddha were 
shown m Plwen T’sang’s time at Balkh, at Nagaraliaia (01 Jalilubild), 
in Kashmir, and at Kanauj {Koeppen.^ u. s.; Foi tiling It. ro8; II 
Tsang, 11 . 31, 80, 263.) 

Note 7 .— -Fahian wiites of the alms-pot at Peslufwar, that poor people 
could fill It with a few floweis, whilst a iich man should not be able to 
do so with 100, nay, with 1000 or to , 000 bushels of iice; a parable 
doubtless oiigmally cariying a lesson, like Our Lord’s remaik on the 
widow’s mite, but which haidened eventually into some foolish stoiy like 
that m the text. 

The modern Mussulman story at Kandahar is that the alms-iiot will 
contain any quantity of liqiioi without overflowing 
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This Phtra is the Holy Grail of Buddhism. Mystical powers of 
nourishment are asciibed also to the Grail in the European legends. 
German scholars have tiaced m the romances of the Grail remarkable 
indications of Oriental oiigin. It is not impossible that the alms-pot of 
Buddha was the piime source of them. Read the prophetic history of the 
I^atra as Fahian heaid it in India (p. 161) j its mysterious wanderings 
over Asia till it is taken up into the heaven TusJnta^ where Maitreya the 
Future Buddha dwells. When it has disappeaied fiom earth the Law 
gradually perishes, and violence and wickedness more and more prevail : 

“ What IS It ’ 

I'he phantom of a cup that comes and goes ’ 

^ ^ * If a man 

Could touch 01 see it, he was healed at once 
By faith of all his ills But then the times 
Ciiew to such evil, that the holy cup 
Was caught away to heaven and disappeaied 

Tcmiy^onh Holy GntiL 


CHAPTER XVI. 

CoNl'KRNINil ’I'ltH CiUKAT I’KOVINCK OF MaABAR, WHICH IS CALLED 

India 'I'lin Greater, anu is on the Mainland. 

Whkn you leave the Island of Sedan and sail westward 
about 60 miles, you come to the great province of Maabar 
which is styled India tuk Greater ; it is the best of all 
the Indies and is on the mainland. 

You must know that in this province there are five 
kings, who arc own brothens. I will tell you about each 
in turn. I'hc Province is the finest and noblest in the 
world. 

At this end of the Province reigns one of those five 
Royal Brothers, who is a crowned King, and his name is 
Bonder Bandi Da\ak. In his kingdom they find very 
fine and great pearls ; and I will tell you how they are 
got.' 

You must know that the sea here forms a gulf between 
the Island of Sedan and the mainland. And all round this 
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gulf the water has a depth of no more than xo or xa 
fathoms, and in some places no more than two fathoms. 
The pearl-fishers take their vessels, great and small, and 
proceed into this gulf, where they stop from the beginning 
of April till the middle of May. They go first to a place 
called Bettelar, and (then) go 6o miles into the gulf. 
Here they cast anchor and shift from their large vessels into 
small boats. You must know that the many merchants 
who go divide into various companies, and each of these 
must engage a number of men on wages, hiring them for 
April and half of May. Of all the produce they have first 
to pay the King, as his royalty, the tenth part. And they 
must also pay those men who charm the great fishes, to pre- 
vent them from injuring the divers whilst engaged in seeking 
pearls under water, one twentieth part of all that they take. 
These fish-charmers are termed Adraiamau ; and their 
charm holds good for that day only, for at night they 
dissolve the charm so that the fishes can work mischief at 
their will. These Abraiaman know also how to charm 
beasts and birds and every living thing. When the men 
have got into the small boats they jump into the water and 
dive to the bottom, which may be at a depth of from 4 to 
12 fathoms, and there they remain as long as they arc able. 
And there they find the shells that contain the pearls [and 
these they put into a net bag tied round the waist, and 
mount up to the surface with them, and then dive anew. 
When they can’t hold their breath any longer they come 
up again, and after a little down they go once more, and so 
they go on all day].“‘ The shells are in fashion like oysters 
or sea-hoods. And in these shells are found pearls, great 
and small, of every kind, sticking in the flesh of the sliell-fish. 

In this manner pearls are fished in great quantities, for 
thence in fact come the pearls which are spread all over the 
world. And I can tell you the King of that State hath a 
very great receipt and treasure from his dues upon those 
pearls. 
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As soon as the middle of May is past, no more of those 
pearl-shells are found there. It is true, however, that a 
long way from that spot, some 300 miles distant, they are 
also found ; but that is in September and the first half of 
October, 


Note 1 . — Maaear (Ma'hhj was the name given by the Mahomedans 
at this time (13th and 14th centuries) to a tract corresponding in a 
geneial way to what we call the Coromandel Coast. The word in 
Arabic signifies the Passage or Feiry, and may have referied either to 
the communication with Ceylon, or, as is more probable, to its being in 
t hat age the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia and the 
Cxuir.^ 'J'he name does not appear in Ediisi, nor I believe m any of the 
older gcogiapheis, and the earliest use of it tliat I am aware of is in 
AbdallatiPs account of Egypt, a work wiitten about 1203-4 (Dc Sacy, Rd. 
dc VR^^ypt^ ]). 31). Abulfeda distinctly names Cape Comorin as the 
point whcie Malabar ended and Ma’bar began, and other authority to be 
([uotcil presently informs us that it extended to Nildwar^ L e,^ Nellore. 

d'herc aic difficulties as to the particular locality of the port or city 
which Polo visited in the teriitoiy of the Prince whom he calls Sondar 
Handi Davar ; and theic aie like doubts as to the identification, from the 
tlaik and scanty 1 'amul records, of the Prince himself, and the family to 
which he belonged; though he is mentioned by more Ilian one foreign 
wiiter besides Polo. 

'J'hus Wassilf: ‘‘Ma’bar extends in length from Kaulam to Nildwar, 
nearly 300 paiasangs along the sea-coast; and in the language of that 
countiy the king is called Devar, which signifies, “ the Lord of Empire.” 
d'he ciuiosities ol Chin and Mdchfii, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind, laden on large ships which they call /mks, sailing like moun- 
tains with the wings of the wind on the suifacc of the water, are always 
aruving theie. The wealth of the Isles of the Persian Gulf in particular, 
and in part the beauty and a doniment of other countries, from Trak and 
Khurasan as far as Rum and Kuroi)e, aie deiived from Ma’bar, which is 
so situated as to be the key of Plmd. 

“A few >ears since the Devar was Sunuar P^lNUI, who had three 
brothcMs, each of whom est.iblishcd himself in independence in some 
different <‘ountry. 'i'he eminent punce, the Margrave {MarzUn) of 
Hind, 'raki-udtlm Abdu-r Rahman, son of Miihammad-ut-Tibi, whose 
viiUies aiul accom])lishments have for a long time been the theme of 
{iraise anti admnation among the chief inhabitants of that beautiful 


•' So the iJiuhaiy co.isl tumi Tunis wcstwaul was called by the Aiabs i>Vr-///- 
' 'ruuwtus,” because thence they used to pabs into Spam [J Ji. foi 

Jan. lS4(), p. 22S). 
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country, was the Devar’s deputy, ministei, and adviser, and was a man of 
sound judgment. Fattan, Malifattaii, and Kail wcie made over to his 

possession In the months of the yeai 692 H. (a.jj. 1293) the 

above-mentioned Devai, the ruler of Ala’bar, died and left behind him 
much wealth and treasure It is i elated by Mnlik-ul-Islam Jamal udclin, 
that out of that treasuie 7000 oxen laden with precious stones and pine 
gold and silver fell to the shaie of the brother who siicc'ceded him. 
Malik-i *Azam Taki-udd in continued prime minister as before, and in fact 
ruler of that kingdom, and his glory and magnificence weie laised a 
thousand times higher”! 

Seventeen years latei (1310) Wassdf introduces another king of Ma’bar 
called Kalcui JDcvar, who had luled for 40 years m prosj)erity, and had 
accumulated in the treasury of Shahr-AIandi (/.c.,as Dr. Caldwell infoims 
me Madura, entitled by the Alahomedan invaders Shahr-Pandi, and 
still occasionally mispionounced Shahr-Ma?idi) 1200 crores (!) m gold. 
He had two sons, Sundar IUndi by a lawful wife, and Pn abandi (Viia 
Pandit) illegitimate. He designated the latter as his successor. Sundar 
Bandi, enraged at this, slew his father and took forcible possession of 
Shahr-Mandi and its treasures Pirabandi succeeded in diiving him 
out , Sundar Bandi went to Alauddm, Sultan of Delhi, and sought licit) 
The Sultan eventually sent his general Hazdidindri (alias ATahk Kiffur) 
to conquer Ma’bar. 

In the 3rd volume of Klhot we find some of the same main facts, 
with some diffeiences and greater detail, as lecounted by Amir Kdiusru. 
Bir Pandiya and Sundara Pandiya aie the Rais of Ala’bar, and arc at 
war with one another, when the aimy of Alaiiddm, after reducing Bildl 


Wassaf lias Fiian, Alali Fitan^ KiUnl^ and meant the names so, as he shows hy 
silly puns Foi my lustification in picsuming to coiiect the names, I must lefei to 
an aiticle, in the J. I\\ As <Soc., n s. IV. p 347, on Kobhiduddiu's (leogiaphy. 

t The same infoimation is given in almost the same teims by Rashiduddin (see 
FUiolf 1 . 69) But lie (at least in Elliot’s tianslation) makes SJiaikJi Jinita/HtUiu the 
succcssoi of the Devai, instead of merely the naiiatoi of the ciicumstaiices This is 
evidently a mistake, piobahly of transciiption, and Wassaf gives us the tiiie vcision. 

The members ol the Aiab family bcaiing the surname of Al-Thaiin (01 Tlifbi) 
appeal to have been ])ovveiful on the coasts of the Indian Sea at tins time, i 'I'he 
Alahk-ul- Islam Jamaluddin Iln alum A 1 Thailn was Paimei-Geneial of Fais, liesides 
being quasi-mdependent Piince of Kais and othei Islands in the Pcisiaii Gulf, and at 
the time of his death {1306) go\eiiioi of Shiia/. He had the lioisc tiade with Iiidui 
gieatly in his hands, as is mentioned in a note (7) 011 ne\t clui)tei, 2 The son ol 
J umaluddin, Fakhiuddm Ahmed, goes ambassador to the Gieat Kaaii in 1297, and 
dies neai the coast ol Ma’bai on his way back in 1305 A Fakliiiidchn Aliiueil Fin 
al-Thaibi also appeal m I lammci ’s oxtiacls as lulei of 1 1 01 mu/ about the 
time of Polo’s letuin (see vol. I, p. 125) , and though he is thou* ie[)iesented as 
opposed by Shaikh Jumaludthn (peihaps thiough one ol Ilaimiiei’s too fieijuent con- 
fusions), one should suppose that he must be the son just mentioned 3 Takiuddm 
Abduiiahman, the Wa/u and Mai/lian m Ma’bai , lollowcd successively in that jiosi- 
tion by his son Suiaiuddin, and his giaiidson Ni/amuddiii (/h/uui 1 1 . 49-50, 197-8, 
205-6 , Eiiiof, 111 32, 3^-5, 45 -7 ) 
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Deo of Dw^ra Samudia, descends upon Ma’bai in the beginning of 13TI 
(p. 87 seqg.) 

We see here two luleis in Ma’bar, within less than 20 years, bear- 
ing the name of Sundara Pandi. And strange to say, more than 
a century before, during the continental wais of Par^kr^ma Bahu I , 
the most maitial of Singhalese Kings (a.d. 1153-1186), we find 
another Knlasaikera ( = Kalesa of Wassaf), King of Madura, with another 
FIra Pdndi for son, and another Sundara Pandi Rdja, figuring m the 
history of the Pandionis Re^io, But let no one rashly imagine that there 
IS a confusion in the chronology heie. The Hindu chronology of the 
continental states is dark and confused enough, but not that of Ceylon, 
which in this, as in sundry other respects, comes under Indo-Chinese 
rather than Indian analogies. (See Tumour's Ceylonese Epitome^ p. 41-43 ; 
and y. A S. B., XLI. Pt. I. p. 197 sei/a.) 

In a note with which Dr. Caldwell favoured me some time before the 
first publication of this woik, he considers that the Sundar Bandi of Polo 
and the Persian Historians is undoubtedly to be identified with that 
Sundara Pandi Devar who is m the Tamul catalogues the last king of 
the ancient Pandya line, and who was (says Dr. Caldwell) “ succeeded 
by Mahomedans, by a new line of Pandyas, by the Ndyak Kings, by the • 
Nabobs of Arcot, and finally by the English. He became for a time a 
Jaina, but was reconverted to the worship of Siva, when his ‘name was 
changed from Run or Kuhja^ Ciook-backed,” to Stindara, “ Beautiful,” 
in accordance with a change which then took place, the Saivas say, in 
his personal appearance. Probably his name, from the beginning, was 

Sundara In the inscriptions belonging to the period of his 

reign he is invariably lepresented, not as a joint king or viceroy, but as 
an absolute monaich inilmg over an extensive tract of country, including 
the Chola country or Tanjore, and Conjeveram, and as the only possessor 
for the time being of the title Pandi Dn^ar, It is clear from the agree- 
ment of Rashiduddin with Marco Polo that Sundara Pandi’s power was 
shared in some way with his bi others, but it seems certain also from the 
inscription that there was a sense m which he alone was king.” 

I do not give the whole of Dr. Caldwell’s remarks on this subject, 
because, the 3id volume of Elliot not being then published, he had not 
before him the whole of the infoimation fiom the Mussulman historians 
which shows so clearly that two princes beaimg the name of Sundara 
Pandi are mentioned by them, and because I cannot see my way to 
adopt his view, gieat as is the weight due to his opinion on any such 
question. 

Extraordinary daikness hangs over the chionology of the South 
Indian kingdoms, as we may judge from the fiict that Dr. Caldwell would 
have thus placed at the end of the 13th centuiy, on the evidence of Polo 
and Rashiduddin, the reign of the last of the genuine Pandya kings, whom 
other calculations place eaHier even by centuries. Thus, to omit views 
moie extravagant, Mr. Nelson, the learned official historian of Madura, 
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supposes it on the whole most probable that Kun Vandysi, a//as Snndara, 
leigned in the latter half of the iithcentuiy. ‘‘TheSu Tala Book, 
which appears to have been TOtten about 60 yeais ago, and was probably 
compiled from bnef Tamil cliionicles then in existence, states that the 
Pandya race became extinct upon the death of Kdn Pandya ; and the 
children of concubines and of younger brothers who (had) lived in formei 
ages, fought against one another, split up the country into factions, and 
got themselves ci owned, and ruled one in one place, another in anotlier. 
But none of these families succeeded in getting possession of Madina, 
the capital, which consequently fell into decay. And further on it tells 
us, rather inconsistently, that up to a.d. 1324 the kings ‘who ruled the 
Madura country were part of the time Pandyas, at other times foreigners.' ” 
And a variety of traditions referred to by Mr. Nelson appears to interpose 
such a period of unsettlement and shifting and divided soveieignty, 
extending over a considerable time, between the end of the genuine 
Pandya Dynasty and the Mahomedan invasion ; whilst lists of numeious 
princes who reigned in this period have been handed down. Now we 
have just seen that the Mahomedan invasion took place in 131 1, and we 
must throw aside the traditions and the lists altogether ifwcsupi)Ose that 
the Sundara Pandi of 1292 was the last prince of the Old Line. Indeed, 
though the indication is faint, the mannei in which Wassdf speaks of Polo's 
Sundara and his brothers as having established themselves m different 
temtories, and as in constant war with each other, is suggestive of the 
state of unsettlement which the Sri Tala and the tiaditions describe. 

There is a difficulty in co-ordinatmg these four oi five brothers at 
constant war, whom Polo found in possession of different provinces 
of Ma’bar about 1290, with the Devar Kalesa, of whom Wassdf speaks as 
slam in 1310 after a prosperous reign of 40 years. Possibly the brotheis 
were adventurers who had divided the coast distnets, whilst Kalesa still 
reigned with a more legitimate claim at Shahr-Mandi or Madura. And 
It IS worthy of notice that the Ceylon Annals call the Pandi king whose 
army earned off the sacied tooth in 1303 Kidasaikef a, a name which we 
may easily believe to represent Wassdfs Kalesa. (Nehoiis Madura, 55, 
j Timwuds Epitome, p. 47.) 

As legal ds the position of the port of Ma’bar visited, but not named, 
by Marco Polo, and at or near which his Sundara Pandi seems to have 
resided, I am inclined to look for it rather in Tanjore than on the Gulf 
of Manar south of the Rameshwaram shallows. The difficulties m this 
view are the indication of its being “ 60 miles west of Ceylon,” and the 
special mention of the Pearl Fishery in connexion with it. We cannot 
however lay much stress upon Polo’s orientation. When his general 
diiection is from east to west, every ne\v place reached is foi him west 
of that last visited ; whilst the Kaven Delta is as near the noith point of 
Ceylon as Ramnad is to Aripo The pearl difficulty may be solved by 
the probability that the dominion of Sondei Bandi extended to the coast 
of rhe Gulf of Manar 
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On the other hand Polo, below (chap, xx.), calls the province of 
Sundara Pandi Soh, which we can scarcely doubt to be C/iola or Sola- 
desam, /. e. Tanjore. He calls it also “the best and noblest Province of 
India,” a description which even with his limited knowledge of India he 
, would scarcely apply to the coast of Ramnad, but which might be justifi- 
ably applied to the well-watered plains of Tanjore, even when as yet 
Arthur Cotton was not. Let it be noticed too that Polo in speaking 
(chapter xix) of Mutfili (or Tehngana) specifies its distance from 
!Ma’bar as if he had made the run by sea from one to the other , but 
aftei wards when he proceeds to speak of Cail^ which stands on the Gulf 
of Manar, he docs not specify its position 01 distance in regard to 
Sundara Pandi’s teintory j an omission which he would not have been 
likely to make had bof/i lam on the Gulf of Manar. 

Abulfeda tells us that the capital of the Prince of Ma'bar, who was 
the gieat horse-importer, was called a name which now 
appears m the extracts from Amir K.husru {Elliot, HI. 90-91) isEird/iul, 
the capital of 13 ir Pandi mentioned above, whilst Madura was the lesi- 
dence of his brother, the later Sundara Pandi. And from the indications 
in those extiacts it can be gathered, I think, that Birdhul was not far 
from the Kaveri (called Kdnoban),not far from the sea, and 5 or 6 days’ 
inaich from Madura. These indications point to Tanjoie, Kombakonam, 
or some other city m or near the Kaveri Dclta.t I should suppose that 
this Birdhiil was the capital of Polo’s Simda.ra Pandi, and that the port 
visited was Kaveripattanam. This was a great sea-poit at one of the 
mouths of the Kaven, which is said to have been destroyed by an inun- 
dation aliout the year 1300. According to Mr. Burnell it was the 
“ Pattaijam ‘ par excellence ’ of the Coromandel Coast, and the great port 
of the Chola kingdom.” J 

Some coiioboration of the supposition that the Tanj'ore ports were 
those frequented by Chinese trade may be found in the fact that a 
remarkable Pagoda of uncemented brickwork, about a mile to the N.W, 
of Negapatam, populaily beais (or boie) the name of the Chinese Pagoda, 

[ do not mean to imply that the building was Chinese, but that the 
application of that name to a luin of strange character pointed to some 
tradition of Chinese visitors. § Sir Walter Klliot, to whom I am indebted 


t My kainiid fiioncl Mi. A Biuncll suggests that J-iirdhiil iiuist have been 
Viiddachalam, Virdachelhim of the maps, which is m South Aicot, about 50 miles 
1101 Ih of Tanioie Theic aie old and well-known temples Iheie, and lehcs of foiti- 
fications. It is a lathei famous place of pilgiimage 

X U w'as also perhaps the Fattan of the Mahomedan wuteis ; but m that case its 
debtiuction must have been aftci Ibn Batuta’s time (say middle of 14th centuiy) 

§ I leave this passage as it stood m the fust edition. It is a mistake, but this mistake 
led to the engiaving of Sir W. Elliot’s sketch (peihaps unique) of a very inteiesting 
building which lias disappeared, Di Caldwell wiites . The native name was ‘ the 
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for the sketch of it given here, states that this building differed 
essentially from any type of Hindu architecture with which he was 
acquainted, but being without inscription or sculpture it was impossible 
to assign to it any authentic origin. Negapatam was, however, cele- 
brated as a seat of Buddhist worship, and this may have been a remnant 
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Chinese Pagoda (so called) at Negapatam From a sketch taken m 1846 hy Sir Walter F.lliot 

of their work In 1846 it consisted of 3 stories divided by cornices of 
stepped brickwork. The interior was open to the top, and showed tlie 
marks of a floor about 20 feet from the ground. Its general appearaix'c 
IS shown by the cut. This interesting building was leported in 1859 to 
be in too dilapidated a state for repair, and now exists no longei. Sir 
W Elliot also tells me that collectors employed by him picked up in tlie 
sand, at several stations on this coast, numerous Byzantine and Chinese 


Jama Toivit,' tinned by the English into C/mta and Chmesc. This T was told in Nega- 
patam 30 >eais ago, but to make suie of the mattei 1 have now w iitten to Negapatam, 
and obtained fioin the Munsilf of the place confiimation of what X had heaul long ago 
It boic also the name of the ‘ Towei of the Malta ’ The Chalukya Malla kings wane 
at one time Jamas I'he ‘Seven Pagodas* iicji Madias beai then name, Ma-J//?//#7 
puiam, and then powei may at one time have extended as fai south as Nega[)atani ” 
1 have no doubt Di Calrhvell is light in substance, but tlie name Chma Pa^ioda at 
Negapatam IS at least as old as Baldacus (1672, p 149), and the ascuplioii to the 
Chinese is in Valcntyii (1726, tom v p 6). It is, [ find, m the Atlas o( India, 
“ Jayne Pagoda.” 
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as well as Hindu coins ^ The brickwoik of the pagoda, as described by 
him, very fine and closely fitted but without cement, coiresponds to that 
of the Burmese and Ceylonese medie\al Buddhist buildings. The 
anhiicJiu'c has a slight resemblance to that of Pollanarua in Ceylon (see 
Fcrgussou^ II. p. 512), {Abulf. in Gildemcister^ p. 185 ; Nehon^ part II. 
p. 27 seqq , , Taylor's Catalogue Raison nc^ HI. 386-89.) 

Ma’bar is mentioned {Maparh) in the Chinese Annals as one of the 
foieign kingdoms which sent tribute to Kublai m 1286 {supra, p. 239); 
and Pauthier has given some very curious and novel extracts from 
Chinese soiuces legaiding the diplomatic intercourse with Ma^bar m 
T280 and the following yeais. Among other points these mention the 
•** five biotheis who wcie Sultans '' {Suantan), an envoy CJiamalating 
(Jumaluddin) who had been sent from Ma’bar to the Mongol Court, &c. 
(see ]>p. 603 segg), 

Nu'L'e 2. — Maico’s account of the peail-fisheiy is still substantially 
coirect Bettcla> the rendezvous of the fishery was, I imagine, Patlam 
on the coast of Ceylon, called by Ibn Batuta Batt/id/a, Though the 
ccntie of the pearl-fishery is now at Aripo and Kondachi further north, 
its site has varied sometimes as low as Chilaw, the name of which is a 
(‘orruption of that given by the Tamuls, Saldhham, which means ‘‘ the 
Diving,” /. r. the Pearl-fishery. Tennent gives the meaning erroneously 
as “the Sea of Gam.” I owe the coirection to Dr. Caldwell. {Ceylon, 
I 440; PridJiam, 409; Ibn, Bat IV 1G6; ed. Columbo, 1847, 

App p. 196) 

The shaik-chaimers do not now seem to have any claim to be called 
Abrauiman or lhahmans, but they may have been so in former days. At 
the diamond-mines of the northern Circars Brahmans are employed m 
the analogous office of piopitiating the tutelaiy genu. The shark-charmers 
are called in Tamul KadalKatfi, “Sea-binders,” and 111 Hindustani Hat- 
handa or “ Shaik-bindcrs.” At Aiipo they belong to one family, supposed 
to have the inonojioly of the charm. T'he chief operator is (or was, not 
many ycais ago) jiaid by Government, and he also received ten oysters 
from each boat daily dining the fishery. Tennent, on his visit, found 
the incumbent of the office to be a Roman Catholic Christian, but that 
did not seem to affect the exeicise or the validity of his functions. It is 
remarkable that when Tennent wiote, not moie than one authenticated 
accident fiom sharks had taken place, dm mg the whole period of the 
British occupation. 

llie time of the fisheiy is a little earlier than Marco mentions, viz., 
in Tvlarch and Apiil, just between the cessation of the N.E and com- 
mencement of the S \V. monsoon. His statement of the depth is quite 
correct, the diving is earned on in water of 4 to 10 fathoms deep, and 
never in a greatei depth than thirteen. 

^ Col, TVlacUcn/ie also mentions Clancse coins as fouiul on tins coa&t (7 R. A S 
i 352-353)* 
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I do not know the site of the other fishery to which he alludes as prac- 
tised m September and October ; but the time implies slicker from the 
S W. Monsoon, and it was probably on the east side of tlie island, where 
in 1750 there wasafisheiy, at Timcoinalee. {Stcrvarf m Trans, R, A, S, 
III, 456 sqg. ; Fndham, u. s.; Tcnncnt, II. 564-5 ; Riheyro, as above, 
App. p. 196.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Continues to speak of the Province of Maabar. 

You must know that in all this Province of Maabar there 
is never a Tailor to cut a coat or stitch it, seeing that 
everybody goes naked ! P'or decency only do they wear a 
scrap of cloth ; and so ’tis with men and women, with rich 
and poor, aye, and with the King himself, except what I 
am going to mention.' 

It IS a fact that the King goes as bare as the rest, only 
round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round his 
neck he has a necklace entirely of precious stones, — rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, and the like, insomuch that this collar 
is of great value.® He wears also hanging in front of his 
chest from the neck downwards, a fine silk thread strung 
with 104 large pearls and rubies of great price. The reason 
why he wears this cord with the 104 great pearls and rubies, 
IS (according to what they tell) that every day, morning 
and evening, he has to say 104 prayers to his idols. Such 
is their religion and their custom. And thus did all the 
Kings his ancestors before him, and they bequeathed 
the string of pearls to him that he should do the like. 
[The prayer that they say daily consists of these words, 
Pacauta ! PacaiUa ! Pacauhx ! And this they repeat 1 04 
times.3] 

The King aforesaid also wears on his arms three golden 
bracelets thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets 
also of like kind he wears on his legs, and rings on his toes 
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likewise. So let me tell you what this King wears, between 
gold and gems and pearls, is worth more than a city’s 
ransom. And ’tis no wonder ; for he hath great store of 
such gear; and besides they are found in his kingdom. 
Moreover nobody is permitted to take out of the kingdom 
a pearl weighing more than half a saggio, unless he manages 
to do it secretly.'^ This order has been given because the 
King desires to reserve all such to himself ; and so in fact 
the quantity he has is something almost incredible. More- 
over several times every year he sends his proclamation 
through the realm that if any one who possesses a pearl or 
stone of great value w'ill bring it to him, he will pay for it 
twice as much as it cost. Everybody is glad to do this, 
and thus the King gets all into his own hands, giving every 
man his price. 

Furthermore, this King hath some five hundred wives, 
for whenever -he hears of a beautiful damsel he takes her to 
wife. Indeed he did a very sorry deed as I shall tell you. 
For seeing that his brother had a handsome wife, he took 
her by force and kept her for himself. His brother, being 
a discreet man, took the thing quietly and made no noise 
about it. The King hath many children. 

And there are about the King a number of Barons 
in attendance upon him. These ride with him, and keep 
always near him, and have great authority in the kingdom ; 
they arc called the King’s Trusty Lieges. And you must 
know that when the King dies, and they put him on the 
fire to burn him, these Lieges cast themselves into the fire 
round about his body, and suffer themselves to be burnt 
along with him. For they say they have been his comrades 
in this world, and that they ought also to keep him com- 
pany in the other world.® 

When the King dies none of his children dares to 
touch his treasure. For they say, “as our father did gather 
together all this treasure, so we ought to accumulate as 
much in our turn.” And in this way it comes to pass that 
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there is an immensity of treasure accumulated in this 
kingdom.® 

Here are no horses bred ; and thus a great part of the 
wealth of the country is wasted in purchasing horses ; I will 
tell you how. You must know that the merchants of Kis 
and Hormes, Dofar and Soer and Aden collect great 
numbers of destriers and other horses, and these they bring 
to the territories of this King and of his four brothers, who 
are kings likewise as I told you. For a horse will fetch 
among them 500 saggi of gold, worth more than 100 
marks of silver, and vast numbers are sold there every year. 
Indeed this King wants to buy more than 2000 horses 
every year, and so do his four brothers who are kings 
likewise. The reason why they want so many horses every 
year is that by the end of the year there shall not be one 
hundred of them remaining, for they all die off. And this 
arises from mismanagement, for those people do not know 
in the least how to treat a horse ; and besides they have 
no farriers. The horse-merchants not only never bring any 
farriers with them, but also prevent any farrier from going 
thither, lest that should in any degree baulk the sale of 
horses, which brings them in every year such vast gains. 
They bring these horses by sea aboard ship.' 

They have in this country the custom which I am 
going to relate. When a man is doomed to die for any 
crime, he may declare that he will put himself to death in 
honour of such or such an idol ; and the government then 
grants him permission to do so. His kinsfolk and friends 
then set him up on a cart, and provide him with twelve 
knives, and proceed to conduct him all about the city, 
proclaiming aloud: “This valiant man is going to slay 
himself for the love of (such an idol).” And when they 
be come to the place of execution he takes a knife an<l 
sticks it through his arm, and cries : “ I slay myself for the 
love of (such a god) !” Then he takes another knife and 
sticks it through his other arm, and takes a third knife 
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and runs it into his belly, and so on until he kills himself 
outright. And when he is dead his kinsfolk take the body 
and burn it with a joyful celebration.® Many of the 
women also, when their husbands die and are placed on 
the pile to be burnt, do burn themseh^es along with the 
bodies. And such women as do this have great praise 
from all.!' 

The people are Idolaters, and many of them worship 
the ox, because (say they), it is a creature of such excel- 
lence. They would not eat beef for anything in the world, 
nor would they on any account kill an ox. But there is 
another class of people who are called Govy, and these are 
very glad to cat beef though they dare not kill the animal. 
Howlieit if an ox dies, naturally or otherwise, then they 
eat him.” 

And let me tell you, the people of this country have 
a custom of rubbing their houses all over with cow-dung.” 
Moreover all of them, great and small, King and Barons 
included, do sit upon the ground only, and the reason they 
give is that this is the most honourable way to sit, because 
we all spring from the Earth and to the Earth we must 
return ; so no one can pay the Earth too much honour, 
and no one ought to despise it. 

And about that race of Govis, I should tell you that 
nothing on earth would induce them to enter the place 
where Messer St. T’honias is — I mean where his body lies, 
which is in a certain city of the province of Maabar. 
Indeed, were even 20 or 30 men to lay hold of one of these 
Gemis and to try to hold him in the place where the Body 
of the Blessed Apostle of Jesus Christ lies buried, they 
could not do it ! Such is the influence of the Saint ; for it 
was by people of this generation that he was slain, as you 
shall presently hear.” 

No wheat grows in this province, but rice only. 

And another strange thing to be told is that there is no 
possibility of breeding horses in this country, as hath often 
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been proved by trial. For even when a great blood-mare 
here has been covered by a great blood-horse, the produce 
is nothing but a wretched wry-legged weed, not fit to 
ride.^^ 

The people of the country go to battle all naked, with 
only a lance and a shield; and they are most wretched 
soldiers. They will kill neither beast nor bird, nor any- 
thing that hath life ; and for such animal food as they eat, 
they make the Saracens, or others who are not of their own 
religion, play the butcher. 

It is their practice that every one, male and female, do 
wash the whole body twice every day ; and those who do 
not wash are looked on much as we look on the Patarins. 
[You must know also that in eating they use the right 
hand only, and would on no account touch their food with 
the left hand. All cleanly and becoming uses are minis- 
tered to by the right hand, whilst the left is reserved for 
uncleanly and disagreeable necessities, such as cleansing the 
secret parts of the body and the like. So also they drink 
only from drinking vessels, and every man hath his own ; 
nor will any one drink from another’s vessel. And when 
they drink they do not put the vessel to the lips, but hold 
it aloft and let the drink spout into the mouth. No one 
would on any account touch the vessel with his mouth, 
nor give a stranger drink with it. But if the stranger have 
no vessel of his own they will pour the drink into his hands 
and he may thus drink from his hands as from a cup ] 

They are very strict in executing justice upon criminals, 
and as strict in abstaining from wine. Indeed they have made 
a rule that wine-drinkers and seafaring men are never to be 
accepted as sureties. For they say that to be a seafaring 
man is all the same as to be an utter desperado, and tliat 
his testimony is good for nothing.* Howbeit they look on 
lechery as no sin. 


*' “ omma Hl. 
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[They have the following rule about debts. If a debtor 
shall have been several times asked by his creditor for pay- 
ment, and shall have put him olF from day to day with 
promises, then if the creditor can once meet the debtor 
and succeed in drawing a circle round him, the latter must 
not pass out of this circle until he shall have satisfied the 
claim, or given security for its discharge. If he in any 
other case presume to pass the circle he is punished with 
death as a transgressor against right and justice. And the 
said Messer Marco, when in this kingdom on his return 
home, did himself witness a case of this. It was the King, 
who owed a foreign merchant a certain sum of money, and 
tliough the claim had often been presented, he always put 
it off with promises. Now, one day when the King was 
riding through the city, the merchant found his oppor- 
tunity, and drew a circle round both King and horse. The 
King, on seeing this, halted, and would ride no further; 
nor did he stir from the spot until the merchant was 
satisfied. And when the bystanders saw this they marvelled 
greatly, saying that the King was a most just King indeed, 
having thus submitted to justice.’'*] 

You must know that the heat here is sometimes so 
great that ’tis something wonderful. And rain falls only 
for three months in the year, viz., in June, July, and 
August. Indeod but for the rain that falls m these three 
months, refreshing the earth and cooling the air, the drought 
would be so great that no one could exist.’® 

I'liey have many exjierts in an art which they call Phy- 
siognomy, by which they discern a man’s character and 
qualities at once. They also know the import of meeting 
with any jiarticular bird or beast ; for such omens are 
regarded by them more than by any people in the world. 
Thus if a man is going along the road and hears some one 
snee'/e, if he deems it (say) a good token for himself he 
goes on, but if otherwise he stops a bit, or peradventure 
turns hack altogether from his journey.'*’ 
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As soon as a child is born they write down his nativity, 
that is to say the day and hour, the month, and the moon’s 
age. This custom they observe because every single thing 
they do is done with reference to astrology, and by advice 
of diviners skilled in Sorcery and Magic and Geomancy, 
and such like diabolical arts ; and some of them are also 
acquainted with Astrology. 

[All parents who have male children, as soon as these 
have attained the age of 13, dismiss them from their home, 
and do not allow them further maintenance in the family. 
For they say that the boys are then of an age to get their 
living by trade ; so off they pack them with some twenty or 
four-and-twenty groats, or at least with money equivalent 
to that. And these urchins are running about all day from 
pillar to post, buying and selling. At the time of the 
pearl-fishery they run to the beach and purchase, from 
the fishers or others, five or six pearls, according to their 
ability, and take these to the merchants, who are keeping 
indoors for fear of the sun, and say to them : “ These cost 
me such a price ; now give me what profit you please on 
them.” So the merchant gives something over the cost 
price for their profit. They do in the same way with many 
other articles, so that they become trained to be very dex- 
terous and keen traders. And every day they take their 
food to their mothers to be cooked and served, but do not 
eat a scrap at the expense of their fathers.] 

In this kingdom and all over India the birds and beasts 
are entirely different from ours, all but one bird which is 
exactly like ours, and that is the Quail. But everything 
else is totally different. For example they have bats, — 
I mean those birds that fly by night and have no feathers 
of any kind ; well their birds of this kind are as big as a 
goshawk! Their goshawks again are as black as crows, 
a good deal bigger than ours, and very swift and sure. 

Another strange thing is that they feed their horses 
with boiled ncprand boiled meat, and \ arums other kinds 
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of cooked food. That is the reason why all the horses 
die ofF.'^ 

They have certain abbeys in which are gods and god- 
desses to whom many young girls are consecrated; their 
fathers and mothers presenting them to that idol for which 
they entertain the greatest devotion. And when the [monks] 
of a convent*' desire to nuke a feast to their god, they 
send for all those consecrated damsels and make them sing 
and dance before the idol with great festivity. They also 
bring meats to feed their idol witlnl; that is to say, the 
damsels prepare dishes of meat and other good things and 
put the food before the idol, and leave it there a good 
while, and then the damsels all go to their dancing and 
singing and festivity for about as long as a great Baron 
might require to cat his dinner. By that time they say 
the spirit of the idols has consumed the substance of the 
food, so they remove the viands to be eaten by themselves 
with great jollity. This is performed by these damsels 
several times every year until they are married.'® 

[The reason assigned for summoning the damsels to 
these feasts is, as the monks say, that the god is vexed and 
angry with the goddess, and will hold no communication 
with her; and they say that if peace be not established 
between them things will go from bad to ivorse, and they 
never will bestow their grace and benediction. So they 
make those girls come in the way described, to dance and 
sing, all but naked, before the god and the goddess. And 
those people believ'e that the god often solaces himself with 
the socit'ty of the goddess. 

'’I'lie men of this country have their beds made of very 
light caiuwork, so arrangeil that, when they have got in 
and are going to sleep, they are drawn up by cords nearly 
to the ceiling and li\ed there for the night. This is done 
to get out of the way of tarantulas which give terrible 

♦ 'rih ( 1 . hd * '' / 1 lio tuosih') ” I>ut in R:>iiiusio iL is w.w/’s, 

wliKh nunc jdolidhh*, .iinl I mlopUMl it. 
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bites, as well as of fleas and such vermin, and at the same 
time to get as much air as possible in the great heat which 
prevails in that region. Not that everybody does this, but 
only the nobles and great folks, for the others sleep on the 
streets,"^] 

Now I have told you about this kingdom of the pro- 
vince of Maabar, and I must pass on to the other king- 
doms of the same province, for I have much to tell of their 
peculiarities. 


Note 1. — The non-existence of tailors is not a meie figure of speech. 
Sundry learned pundits have been of opinion that the ancient Hindu 
knew no needle-made clothing, and Col. Meadows Taylor has alleged 
that they had not e\en a word for the tailoi's craft in their language 
These opinions have been patriotically refuted by Babu Rajendialdl 
Mitra. {Proc. Ass. Soc. B. 1871, p. 100.) 

Ibn Batuta desciibes the King of Calicut, the gieat Zamorm,’’ 
coming down to the beach to see the wreck of certain Junks ; — “ his 
clothing consisted of a gieat piece of white stuff rolled about him fiom 
the navel to the knees, and a little scrap of a turban on his head ; his 
feet were bare, and a young slave earned an umbiella over him. 
(IV. 97.) 

Note 2. — The necklace taken from the neck of the Hindu King 
Jaipdl, captured by Mahnutd in a.d. iooi, was composed of large pearls, 
rubies, &c., and was valued at 200,000 dinars.^ or a good deal more than 
100,000/. (Elliot, II. 26.) Compare Correa’s account of the King of 
Calicut, m Stanley’s V. da Gama^ 194. 

Note 3 . — The word is printed in Ramusio Pacaiica, but no doubt 
Pacauta is the tiue leading. Dr. Caldwell has favoured me with a note 
on this . The word .... was piobably Bagavd or Pagavd, the Tamil 
form of the\ocati\e of BJiagavata, ‘ Loid,’ pionounced in the Tamil 
manner. This word is fiequently repeated by Hindus of all sects in 
the utterance of their sacred foimulae, especially by Vaishiiava devotees, 
some of whom go about repeating this one word alone. When I men- 
tioned Marco Polo’s woid to two learned Hindus at different times, they 
said, ‘No doubt he meant The Saiva Rosaiy contains 32 

beads; the doubled foim of the same, sometimes used, contains 6 t- , the 
\aishna\a Rosary contains 108. Possibly the latter may have been 
meant by IMaico ” 


M l^aiitluei lias suggcstc'd the same evplanalioii in Ins notes 
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Ward says : “ The Hindiis believe the repetition of the name of God 
is an act of adoration .... Japa (as this act is called) makes an essen- 
tial pait of the daily woiship. . . . The worshipper, taking a string of 
beads, repeats the name of his guaidian deity, or that of any other god, 
counting by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, adding to every 108 not less than 
100 more. (Madras ed. 1863, p. 217-18.) 

No doubt the number in the text should have been 1 08, which is ap- 
parently a mystic number among both Brahmans and Buddhists. Thus at 
Gautama^ birth 108 Brahmans were summoned to foretell his destUiy ; 
round the great White Pagoda at Peking aie 108 pillaisfor illumination ; 
108 is the number of volumes constituting the Tibetan scripture called 
Kixh^^mr ; the merit of copying this work is enhanced by the quality of 
tlie ink used, thus a copy m red is 108 times more meritorious than one 
m black, one in silver loS’^ times, one in gold 108^ times; accoiding 
to the hlalabar Chionicle Parasurama established m that countiy 108 
Iswars, 108 places of woiship, and 108 Duiga images; there are said to 
be 108 shrines of especial sanctity m India; theie are 108 UpanlsJiads 
(a certain class of mystical Brahmanical sacred literature) ; 108 rupees is 
frequently a sum devoted to alms ; the rules of the Chinese Triad Society 
assign 108 blows as the punishment for certain offences , — 108, acconling 
to Mhenaeus, were the suitois of Penelope ! I find a Tibetan Tiact 
(juoted (by Koippen^ [ 1 . 284) as entitled “ The Entiie Victor over all the 
JO I Detils,” and this is the only example I have met with of 104 as a 
myslu' numbei. 

Noie 4 .-->Thc here as clsewdiere, probably stands for the 

Mnf^dL 

No'I‘k T).-- This is staled also by Abu Zaid in the beginning of the 
10th centuty Ami Remand in his note refers to Mas’udi, who has a 
like passage in wliK'h he gives a name to these companions exactly corre- 
sponding to Polo’s lu'oih or Ti u sty Lieges : “When a King in India 
dies, many ]>eisons voluntarily burn themselves with him. These aie 
<‘alled lUtldnjaiiyalt (sing, as if you should say ‘Faithful 

h'liends’ of the de('easetl, whose life was life to them, and whose death 
was <k‘ath to them.” {Aiu, Rel I. 121 and note, Mas, 11 . 85.) 

On the imndci of A jit Singh of Marwar, by two of his sons, theie 
were <S | and “so mu<di was he beloved,” says Tod, “ that even men 
ilevotetl tliemselves on lus pyie” (I. 744). The same thing occurred at 
the death ol the Sikh Giiiii Ilargovind m 1645 {IP of Sikhs^ p, 62). 

Barbosa bnelly noti<'es an institution like that desciibed by Polo, in 
icleienre to the King ol Naisinga, i, e, Vijayanagar {Ram, L f. 302). 
Anothei tbim of the same bond seems to be that mentioned by other 
tia\i‘llers as jaevalent 111 Malabar, wTere ceitam of the Nans boie the 
name' ol Amuhi^ and w'cre iioiiml not only to (lefeud the King’s life with 
then own, but, il he fell, to sarrifirc tliemselves by dashing among the 
enemy and slaying until slain. Kveu Chiistun churches in Malabar had 
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such hereditaiy Amuki, (See F, Vine Maria ^ Bk. IV. ch. vii., and 
CcsarcFcdcrici mRam, III 390, 2X^0^ Faria y Sousa^ by Stevens, I. 348). 
Theie can be little doubt that tins is the Malay Amuk, which would 
therefore appeal to be of Indian oiigm, both in name and piactice. I 
see that De Gubernatis, without noticing the Malay phiase, tiaces the 
term applied to the Malabar champions to the Sanskiit Amokhya, ‘‘ in- 
dissoluble,” and A widda, “not free, bound” (Fia\ Enac, Iml I. 88). 
The same practice, by which the follow ers of a defeated prince devote 
themselves in amiik {viiigo lunnmg a-mucl^^^ is called in the island of 
Bah Bcla^ a teim applied also to one kind of female Sati, probably 
from S. Bali^ “ a saciifice.” (See Friedrich in Batavian Trans, XXIII.) 
In the first syllable of the Baldnjar of Mas’udi w^e have probably the 
same word. A similar institution is mentioned by Caesar among the 
Sotiates, a tribe of Aquitania. The Fmh of the chief 'were 600 in 
number and were ndSXtd Soldurii ; they shaied all his good things in 
life and were bound to shaie with him in death also. Such also was a 
custom among the Spanish Ibenans, and the name of these Amuki sig- 
nified “ spnnkled for sacrifice.” Other geneials, says Plutaich, might 
find a few such among their peisonal staff and dependents, but Sci tonus 
was followed by ma ny myriads w ho had thus devoted themselves. I hocopiiis 
relates of the Vliite Huns that the iichei among them used to cnteitnin 
a circle of fiiends, some scoie or raoie, as peii)etual guests and partners 
of then wealth. But, when the chief died, the whole company weie 
expected to go dowm alive into the tomb wuth him. The King of tlie 
Russians, in the tenth centuiy, according to Ibn Fozldn, was attended 
by 400 followers bound by like vows. And according to some wniteis 
the same practice 'was common in Japan, where the friends and vassals 
who were under the vow committed hara kiri at the death of their 
patron. The Likamankzcm of the xAbyssinian kings, who in battle wear 
the same diess with their master to mislead the enemy — “ Six Richmonds 
in the field” — form apparently a kindred institution (Be/k Gall iii. c. 22 ; 
Flnfarch, in Vit Sertoni; Procop DeB. Fers, I. 3 ; Ibn Fozlanhy Fraehn^ 
p. 22; Sonnerat,!. 97), 

Note 6 . — How^ever fiequent may have been wars between adjoining 
states, the south of the peninsula appeals to have been for ages free 
from foieign invasion until the Dehli expeditions, W’hich occurred a few 
years later than our traveller’s visits and there aie many testimonies 
to the enormous accumulations of treasure. Gold, aci'oidmg to the 
Masd/ak-alAbsdr, had been flowing into India for 3000 years, and had 
never been exported. Fiiishta speaks of the enoimous spoils earned 
off by Mahk Kafdr, c\ery soldier’s shaie amounting to 25 lbs. of gold 1 
Some yeais later Mahomed Tughlak loads 200 elephants and sevcial 


* Running a-ntiuk in the genuine Malay fashion is not unknown among the 
Rajpiits , see two noUblc instances in 7 od H 45 > and 315 
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thousand bullocks with the precious spoil of a single temple. We have 
quoted a like statement fioin Wassdf as to the wealth found in the 
treasury of this very Sundara Pandi Dewar, hut the same author goes 
far beyond this when he tells that Kales Dewar, Raja of Ma’bar about 
1309, had accumulated 1200 ciores of gold, / e. 12,000 millions of dinars, 
enough to girdle the eaith with a fouifold belt of bezants* {N, arid E. 
XI [I 218, 220-1 j Briggs's Firi^Jita^ I. 373-4; Hammer's Ilk/iaiis, 
II. 205.) * 

Note 7 . — Of the poits mentioned as exporting horses to India we 
have already made acquaintance with Kats and Hormuz ; of Dofar 
and Aden we shall heai further on , Socr is Sohar, the foimer capital 
of Oman, and still a plac'e of some little trade Ediisi calls it “ one of 
the oldest citie^ of Oman, and of the 1 idlest. Anciently it was frequented 
by nien'hants fiom all parts of the woild ; and voyages to China used to 
be made fiom it.” (I. 152 ) 

Rashiduddm and \V^assdf have identical statements about the hoise- 
trade, and .so similar to Polo’s in this chajiter that one almost suspects 
that he must have been their authority. Wassdf says : ‘‘ It was a matter 
of agreement that Mnhk-ul- Islam Jaradluddin and the merdiants should 
embark every year from the island of Kais and land at Ma’ijar 1400 

horses of his own breed It wa^ also agieed that he should em- 

baik as many as he could procuie from all the isles of Persia, such as 
Kdlif, Lahsa, Bahrein, Mm muz, and Kalhdtil. The price of each horse 
was fixed from of old at 220 dmais of red gold, on this condition, that 
if any horses should happen to die, the value of them should be paid fiom 
the loyal tieasuiy. It is related by authentic writers that in the reign 
of Atabek Abu Bakr (of b'ais) 10,000 hoises were annually exported 
from these jilaces to hla’bar, Kambayat, and other ports m their neigh- 
bourhood, and the sum total of their value amounted to 2,200,000 dinais. 

* . . . They bind them for 40 days in a stable with ropes and pegs, m 
order that they may get fat, and afterwards, without taking measiiies 
for training, and witlnnit stiriups and other aj >1)111 tenances of iidmg, the 

Indian soldieis ride upon them like demons In a short time the 

most stiong, swift, fiesh, and active hoises become weak, slow, useless, 
and stupid. In shoit, they all become wicUdied and good foi nothing. 

. . , . 1’beie is, theiefoic, a constant necessity of getting new horses 
annually.” Amir Khusui mentions among Malik Kafiir’s plunder m 
Ma’bar, 5000 Arab and Syiinn hoises. 111 . 31., 93,) 

T’he jmee mentioned by Polo appeals to be intended for 500 dinars, 
vbuh in the then existing relations of the piecuous metals in Asia would 
he woith )iist about 100 marks of silver. Wassaf’s puce, 220 dinais of 
led gokl, seems very inconsistent with this, hut is not so materially, for it 
woull iipjieii that the dinar of irdgo/d (so called) was woith tzuodiuaisd 

* S(‘c‘ yoitm, .Uiaf sci, 6, tom. \i. up. 505 au<l 512 AT.iy nf)t the duKu ot icd 
gold liavr lhi‘ gold inoh} of those days, populaily known as tin' wlncli 
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I noted an early use of the term Arab chargers in the famous Bodleian 
copy of the Alexander Romance (1338) : 

Alexand’ descent du destiiei Aiiabis.” 

Note 8. — I have not found other mention of a condemned criminal 
being allowed thus to sacrifice himself; but such suicides in peifoimance 
of leligious vows have occuired in almost all paits of India m all ages. 
Friar Joidanus, after giving a similar account to that m the text of the 
parade of the victim, represents him as cutting off Jus own head befoie 
the idol, with a peculiar two-handled knife “ like those used in cuirying 
leather.” And strange as this sounds it is undoubtedly true I bn 
Batuta witnessed the suicidal feat at the Court of the Pagan King of 
Mul-Java (somewhere on the coast of the Gulf of Siam), and Mr. Ward, 
without any knowledge of these authouties, had heard that an instru- 
ment for this purpose was foimerly preserved at Kshua, a village of 
Bengal near Nadiya. The thing was called Karavat , it was a crescent- 
shaped knife, with chains attached to it forming stiriups, so adjusted 
that when the fanatic placed the edge to the back of his neck and his 
feet in the stinups, by giving the latter a violent jeik his head was cut 
off. Padie Tieffentaller mentions a like instrument at Prdg (01 Alla- 
habad). Durgavati, a famous Queen on the Neibada, who fell m battle 
with the troops of Akbar, is asseited in a family inscription to have 
“ severed her ovm head with a scimitar she held in hci hand.” Accord- 
ing to a wild legend told at Ujjain, the gicat king Vikramajit was in the 
habit of cutting off his own head dai/y, as an offering to Devi. On the 
last performance the head failed to reattach itself as usual . and it is 
now pieserved, petrified, in the temple of Harsuddi at that place. 

I never heard of anybody m Europe performing this extiaoi dinary 
feat except Sir Jonah Barnngton’s Irish mower, who made a dig at a 
salmon with the butt of his scythe-handle and dropt his own head in the 
pool ! (ford, 33 ; / IV. 246 ; TVard, Madras ed. 249-50 ; /. A, S. I>\ 
XVII. 833 , Jids Mdla, II. 387.) 

Note 9 . — Satis were very numerous in paits of S. India. In 1815 
theie were one hundred in Tanjore alone. {Ritter^ VI. 303 ; /. Cathay, 
p. 80). 

Note 10 . — ‘‘ The people in this pait of the country (Southern 
Mysore) consider the ox as a living god, who gives them biead ; and in 
eveiy village theie aie one or two bulls to whom weekly 01 monthly 
worship IS peifoimed” {F. Buchanan, IL 174.) dhe low-caste 
Hindus, called Gavi by Marco Polo, weie probably the caste now called 
Paraiyar (by the English, Pariahs), The people of this caste do not 
venture to kill the cow, but when they find the caicase of a cow which 


Ibn Batuta lepeatedly tells us -w as equal to 2} cbnais of the west 220 1 e<l tangas would 
be equivalent to 550 western dmais, oi of Polo (J'd/w/, 11 332, III 582) 
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has died from disease, or any other cause, they cook and eat it. The 
name Faraiyar^ which means ‘Drummeis,’ does not appear to be 
ancient.’’ * {Note by the Rev, Dr, Caldwell) 

In the history of Sind called Chach Na 7 ?iah^ the Hindus revile the 
Mahomedan invaders as Cha^iddls and cow-eaters {Elliot^ I. 172, 193) 
The low castes are often styled from their unrestricted diet, e. g. Haldl- 
Khor{^, “ to whom all food is lawful Sab-kha%od (H. ‘‘ omnivorous ”)* 

Bdbd Rdjendralal Mitia has published a learned aitrde on Beef hi 
ancient India ^ showing that the ancient Brahmans weie far from enter- 
taining the modem hoiror of cow-killing. Nt may cite two of his 
numerous illustrations. GogJma^ “ a guest,” signifies literally a cow- 
killer,” /. €, he for whom a cow is killed. And one of the sacrifices 
pi escribed in the Sdtras bears the name of Sdla-gava “spit-cow,” i,e, 
roast beef (J, A. S B, XLI. Pt. I. p. 174 seqg,). 

Note 11 . — The word in the G. T. is loscl de buef which Pauthier’s 
text has converted into sutf de buef—m refeience to Hindus a prepos- 
terous statement. Yet the very old Latin of the Soc. Geog. also has 
finguedDiem^ and in a paiallel passage about the Jogis {infra ^ chap, xx.), 
Kamusio’s text describes them as daubing themselves with powder of 
ox-bones {Possa), Apparently Posa was not understood (It. usdto), 

Noi'e 12. — Later travellers describe the descendants of St Thomas’s 
muidereis as marked by having one leg of immense size, /. e, by eIcpJia7i- 
tiasis. The disease was theiefore called by the Portuguese Fejo de 
Santo To/na, 

Note 13 . — Mr. Nelson says of the Madura country : “The horse is 
a miseiable, weedy, and vicious pony , having but one good quality, 
enduiance. The breed is not indigenous, but the result of constant 
impoitations and a very limited amount of breeding.” {The Madura 
Coufitry\ pt ii. p. 94 ) The ill success in breeding horses was exag- 
gerated to impossibility, and made to extend to all India. Thus a 
Pensian historian, speaking of an elephant that was born in the stables 
of Khosru Parviz, obseives that “ never till then had a she-elephant 
borne young in Inin, any more than a lioness in Rdm, a tabby cat in 
China (I), ox a mare in Bull a I" {/, A, S, ser. 3, tom. 111. p. 127.) 

Note 14 . — This custom is desciibcd in much the same way by the 
Arabo-Persian Zakariah Kazwini, by Ludovico Varthema, and by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Kazwini ascribes it to Ceylon. “ If a debtor does 
not pay, the King sends to him a person who draws a line round him, 
wdieresoever he chance to be ; and beyond that circle he dares not to 


T obscive, howcvci, that Sir Walter Elliot thinks it possible that the Paraya 
■which ai^peais on the oldest of Indian in&ciiptions as the name of a nation, coupled 
with Chola and Keiala (Coiomandel and Malabai), is that of the modem despised 
tube (y Kthn, Soc, n. s 1. 103). 
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move until lie shall have paid what he owes, or come to an agreement 
with his Cl editor For if he should pass the circle the King fines him 
three times the amount of his debt , one-third of this fine goes to the 
creditor and two-thiids to the King.” Fere Bouchet describes the strict 
regard paid to the anest, but does not notice the symbolic ciicle. 
{Gildem, 197; J^art/icMa^ 147; Ham. L 318; Lett. Edif. XIV 370) 

“ The custom undoubtedly prevailed in this pait of India at a former 
time It IS said that it still suivives amongst the poorer classes in out- 
of-the-way parts of the country, but it is kept up by schoolboys m a 
serio-comic spirit as vigoiously as evei. Maico does not mention a very 
essential part of the ceremony. The person who draws a cncle round 
another imprecates upon him the name of a particular divinity, whose 
curse is to fall upon him if he breaks through the circle without satisfying 
the claim ” {MS. Note by the Rev JDr. Caldwell.) 

Notk 15. — ^The statement about the only lams falling in June, July, 
and August is peiplexmg It is entirely inapplicable to every part of the 
Coromandel coast, to which alone the name hla’bar seems to have been 
given, but it is quite true of the western coast generally ” {Rtv Dr. C.) 
One can only suppose that Polo madveitently applied to Maabar that 
which he knew to be true of the regions both west of it and east of it. 
The Coromandel coast deiives its chief supply of lain from the N.P". 
monsoon, beginning m October, wheieas both eastern and western India 
have theirs from the S W. monsoon, between June and September. 

Note 16. — Abraham Roger says of the Hindus of the Coromandel 
coast : “ They judge of lucky hours and moments also by trivial acci- 
dents, to which they pay great heed. Thus ’tis held to be a good omen 
to eveiybody uhen the bird Ganida (which is a red hawk with a white 
ring round its neck) or the bud Pala flies across the road in front of the 
person from right to left ; but as regards other birds they have just 
the opposite notion . . . If they are m a house anywhere, and have 

moved to go, and then any one should sneeze, they will go in again, 
regal ding it as an ill omen,” <S:c. {Abr. Roger^ p. 75-6.) 

Noi^ 17. — Quoth Wassdf. “It is a strange thing that when these 
horses arrive there, instead of giving them law bailey, they give them 
loasted bailey and giain diessed with butter, and boiled cow’s milk to 
drink : — 

** Who gives sugai to an ovl 01 a ciow? 

Oi who feeds a paiiot with acaicase’ 

A ciosv should be fed with caiiion, 

And a paiiot with candy and sugar. 

Who loads jew'cls on the hack of an ass ’ 

Oi who w'oulfl ajDpiove of giving diessed almonds to a cow' ” 

Elliot, ITT. 33. 


“ Horses,” says Athanasius Nikitin, are fed on peas , also on Kic/ien, 
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lioili'.j With ainl oil: early ni the innnuiif; thc\ ROt 

! hi-. l»w! Hold i'* a hu slt'iv (/th/i*r />/ X I //t p. 10). 

*' kh't* i, I'V na(i\<'s to their lu>rsos to fatt(‘n tlieui, 

i n}h‘i‘|>s l!«Md utMMaonally to stUMij’tlieu theiu ( \e/<’ h Jh, 

< lA' *h’ n't K 

I ite ‘‘het'p\ iieid i*- juM uliu tt) the Uceoan, hut (l^oileil Imtter) 
u- yi\ri> !>y native n H) tiuui hoisv's I .ill over India. Kven in 

llu* sjahle's ui Akhir an iuiptaial luusedu-w dailv a Ih.s, of Hour, i 5 Hu 
o}' sM ;.o, and in vviniia* *. Ih. tU' Jhi\' ( //// tkk |.> 

It i^ tok! oi Sir John Malmlm that at an Fauiltsii tahU* where he was 
pre.e U.a laodier ntia ei hom In»iia hid vt‘iituie<i to sja-ik of tlie slieejf.s 
heal Ml s‘nm ti* to utd H'iieeiu;: atulicutv. lie apjiealed to Sirjoliin 
whoniiK .{umH, liM i'ejil dt‘|>us atinyjv. AttiT ihiiner the uufuitunate 
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Story-teller reraonstiated, but Sii John’s ansufi u.is oiih. “ \h dc, r 
fellow, they took you for one Munchatt.sen ; lliov wuiilil inneh b i\ ■■ i iken 
me for another !” 


Iv[qpe is.— T he natiiie of the instilulion of the 'IVinjiK' <!.1 !h ' nl < 

seems to have been scarcely iimlei stood by the I h<‘ li!e* 

existed at ancient Coimth iimler the <^ 1 ' h 1 . 
a tianslation of the Hindi name of the f’irls, Jh'ra i/i/sv (AV/t/ce, \ III. 
§20). ^^Each (I)asi) is marricil to an ulol wlusi quittr veun*;* 1 he 
female childicn axe geiioially hiought up to the tnuh* t*l tlit' ineihti'*. 
It IS customary with a few castes to present then sujiertluous d iii jiu 
to the Pagodas.” (AWso/fs Al(r(/j!/ni pt. ii. 70.) V hdl .impuoi 

of this matter appears to have been read by Dr, Short! ol Matlne* betme 
the Anthropological Society. Hut I have only seen a m'\^^}lapcr noticr 
of It, 

Note 19. — The first part of this p'uagiaph is leitdered b\ \l.uvdcn 
‘^The natives make use of a kind ol beilslead or t ol ofNcry li;;hi < nn* 
work, so ingeniously con til vc( I that when they rt‘|)ose on ilnan and ire* 
inclined to sleep, fZ/ty can iZ/aw tZo\c tZie iinZain^ ahiii tZicm Zx /w//.*rV. o 
stringZ' This is not tianslation. An apiirosiinate illnui.ilion of Mn- 
real statement is found in r)iard de la \'al, \\ln> sas ^ (ot the M.ddiv** 
Islandeis) : ‘^Theu beds are luing up by foui (‘oids to a b.n *upj>o{tod 
l)y two pillars .... The beds of the king, the giand(‘o ,, and inh folk 
arc made thus that they may be swung .and ro< kt‘d niih l.nilitN." 
{CZiarton^ IV. 277) In the MaZa swinging <‘ois are stweial tunes 
alluded to (1 173, 247, 423). In one <‘ase th<‘ bed is inentnaied as sus 
pended to the ceding by ('haius. 


CIlM'TlCk XVIII. 

DrSCOURSINO 01^ THE PLACE WHERE f.IETH THE Hnh\ Ol- M. '1 nn\| v 
THE APOSTraC ; AN!) OE THE Mrk\<'LKs 'I‘IU- K’EOE. 

The Body of Messer St. Thomas the Apostle lies in thi'. 
province of Maabar at a certain little town luuinp, no f/i-at 
population; ’tis a place where few traders go, heeause tliere 
is very little merchandize to be got there, and it i i a phu e 
not very accessible.’ Both Cliristians an<l Saracens, how- 
ever, greatly frequent it in pilgrimage. I'or the Sariuens 
also do hold the Saint in great reverence, and sa\- that lu- 
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u.i- one of tlicir own Saracens uml a great prophet, giving 
hiiii the title of . IrarM/i, which i.s as much as to .say 
•* I loh Man." 'The ChriMians who go thither tn pil- 
j'.rini.ige lake of' the eartli from the ])lace where the Saint 
vva*. killei!, anti g,ive a portion thereof to any one who i.s 
lick «>f a tpiari.ni or a teitian le\er; and In the jjower of 
(ioil and (tl St. 'rhoma-. the sick man is incontinently 
t tired.' 'I'lie taith. 1 dioultl tell _\oii, is red. \ery fine 
mil. tile oti lined there in the \ear oi' Christ, i iSB, as I will 
non n Lite. 

\ tert.tiii Ikiron ol th.it loimtin. Inning gretit .store of 
.1 I erttun kind oi corn that \< etilletl /vo', had filled up with 
ti .il! the hollas th.it helongct! to tlu church, and stood 
round about it. ’I'lie Christian people in charge of the 
thiinh were niiieii diitresasl h\ his Inning thus stitlfed 
their house, with hn nee; the pilgrims too had mnvhere to 
l.n their head.; and tlie\ often begged the pagan Baron 
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to remove his grain, but he would do nothing of the kind. 
So one night the Saint himself appeared with a fork in hi.s 
hand, which he set at the Baron’s throat, saying; “ If thou 
void not my houses, that my pilgrims may have room, thou 
shalt die an evil death,” and therewithal the Saint pressed 
him so hard with the fork that he thought himself a dead 
man. And when morning came he caused all the houses 
to be voided of his rice, and told everybody what had 
befallen him at the Saint’s hands. So the Christians were 
greatly rejoiced at this grand miracle, and rendered thanks 
to God and to the blessed St. Thomas. Other great 
miracles do often come to pass there, such as the healing 
of those who are sick or deformed, or the like, especially 
such as be Christians. 

[The Christians who have charge of the church have 
a great number of the Indian Nut trees, whereby they get 
their living ; and they pay to one of those brother Kings 
six groats for each tree every month.*'] 

Now, I will tell you the manner in which the Christian 
brethren who keep the church relate the story of the Saint’s 
death. 

They tell that the Saint was in the wood outside his her- 
mitage saying his prayers; and round about him were many 
jieacocks, for these are more plentiful in that country than 
anywhere else. And one of the idolaters of that country 
being of the lineage of those called Govi that I told you 
of, having gone with his bow and arrows to shoot pea- 
fowl, not seeing the Saint, let fly an arrow at one of the 
peacocks; and this arrow struck the holy man in the right 
side, insomuch that he died of the wound, sweetly addressing 
himself to his Creator. Before he came to that place where 
he thus died he had been in Nubia, where he comerted 
much people to the faith of Jesus Christ.-* 

The children that are born here are blacU enough, hut 


Should bo “vcdi ” no dould 
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the blacker they he tlie more they are thought of; wlicre- 
fore from the day of their birth their parents do rub them 
e\ery week with oil of sesame, .so that they become as black 
as devils. Moreover, they make their gods black and their 
devils white, and the images of their .saints they <lo paint 
black all over.’ 

They have such faith in the os, and hold it for a thing 
so holy, that when they go to the wars they take of the 
hair of the wild-ox, whereoi' 1 have elsewhere spoken, and 
wear it tied to the necks of their horses; or, if serving on 
foot, they hang this hair to their shiehls, or attach it to 
their own hair. ,\nd so this hair bears a high price, since 
without it nobody goes to the wars in any good heart, b'or 
they believe that any one who has it shall come scatheless 
out of biittle.'’ 


Noth h 'The litth* town where the body of Si. 'rhomaK lay was 
MAir.Apru, (he iianu* <»r whieii is still applied h) a suburb of Madias 
about miles soulli of I*ort Si. (Ieor‘;e. 



tin i litlr MJitut ol hi TImuh t‘ , lu ,ir M.Mh.n, 


.Son. The ^‘iveii to St. 'riioinas by tlu* Sur.uaais, 

i* itulu uMisb .pl.uned bv b»M‘pji to be tin* Arabi<‘ /ArAvZ/vr 
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(pi, Ilawdnyuji)^ ‘‘An Apostle of the T<ord Jesus C'hiihl, Smligei 
somewhat hypei critically for the occasion finds laiilt with Marco for 
saying the word means “a holy man,” KnunJatumc 

Lib. VII,, Geneva, 1629, p. 6S0.) 

Note 3. —The use of the caith fiom the tomb ol St. 'Thomas loi 
iniiaculous cures is mentioned also by John Mangnolii, who was tlicrc* 
about 1348-49. Asscmani gives a special (oimula of the Nesloiians fin 
use in the apiilication of this dust, whu'h was administoicd to the ,sick in 
place of the unction of the Catholics. It ends with the words : “ Siym/ta 
et sanctijicatur hic Hanana {pulvis) turn /uu ''Tailmtlui {yrdtia) Sam if 
Thomae Aposioli in i^anltatem et meiklam cotpmis ef tifumae^ /// fiowof 
F, etF, et S,SP (III. Pt. 2, 278). The Abyssinians make a similar use 
of the earth from the tomb of their national Saint 'Teklu llaiin.mot. 
(/. F. G. S. X. 483 ) And the Shiahs, on solemn oci'asions, partake 
of water m which has been mingled the dust of Kerhcla. 

Fahian tells that the peo])lc of JVlagadha did the like, for the cuie ol 
headache, with earth fiom the place where lay the body of Xasyapa a 
former Buddha. (J 3 ea/, p, 133)- 

Note 4. — Vague as is Polo's indK'ation of the position of tlie Shrine 
of St. Thomas, it is the first geographi<Ml jdentilu'ation of it that I know 
of, save one. At the very time of I'olo's homeward voyage, John of 
Monte Coivino on Ins way to C'hina spent 13 months in Maal)ar, and 
m a letter thence m 1292-3 he s])caks of the chiiK'h of St 'Thomas there, 
having buried m it the companion of his travels, T'nar Nicholas of I'i.stoia. 

But the tradition of Thomas’s preaching in India is very old, so old 
that It probably is, in its simple form, true. St J eiome accepts it, speaking 
of the Divine Word as being everywhere present in His fulness : “r///// 
T/wmd in India^ cum Petro Romae, cum Paulo in lllyn<‘o,” c'vrc*. (A//. 
Huron, Epistolae, lAX.^ad Marccllam ) So disj>assiouate a scholar as 
Prof. H, H. Wilson speaks of the jireaching and mart^idom ol S( 
Thomas in S, India as ^‘occunences very far from invalidated Iw .my 
arguments yet adduced against the tiuth of the tradition.” I <!(> not 
know if the date is ascertamalile of the very leinnrkalile Icgiuid ol 
St Thomas m the apociyphal Acts of the xA^postles, hut it is piesinnably 
veiy old, though su])sequent to the translation ot the icIk's (leal or 
posed) to Edessa, in the yeai 394, which is alluded to in tlie sloiy. And 
it is woithy of note that this legend ]jlaces the uiaityidom .md oiigiiial 
buiicil-place of the Saint npon a mount Giegoiy of 'Toms (\ n, 511 505) 
relates tliat that place in India .vhoie the body ol 'Thomas liy bcloie 
It was transjioited to Edessa, there is a monasteiy .md a temple of gn‘at 
size and excellent structiue and ornament. In it (lod shows a woiufiMliil 
miracle; foi the lamp that stands alight befoie the plu'e of scpiiltuir 
keeps lairmng perpctuall}^ night and day, by dn 11. • intluem c, foi ncilhei 
oil nor wick aie ever lenew^ed liy Iniinan liaiuls md tins (;u‘g(n\ 
learned fiom one 'Tlieodoius who h.ul Msiled the spot. 
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'Fhc a])o(Typhal histoiy of St. Thomas relates that while the Lord was 
still upon oiuth a certain King of India, whose name was Gondaphorus 
sent to the west a certain uieu'hant called Abban to seek a skilfu 
aK'hitect to build him a pahu'c, and the Lord sold Thomas to him as a 
slave of his own who was cx])eit m such work. Thomas eventually 
converts King Gonda])homs, and proceeds to another country of India 
nilcil b) King jlA’c/Zev/v, wheiehe is pul to death by lances. M. Remand 
first, I believe, juiinted out the icmaikable fact that the name of the 
King ( londaphouis of the legend is the same with that of a King who has 
become known fioin Ibe ImhvSrythun coins, Go?iiio/>/uxn's^ Yndoferres, or 
This gives gieat inteicst to a votive inscription found near 
Peshnwai, and now in tlie l.abore Musoimi, wdiich appears to bear the 
name ol the same King. 'This Jhofe.ssor Dowson has partially read : 
'"’In tiu; yeai of the gieat King ( lima , . ])harasa, on the 7th 
sevtMith day of llu* month Vaisakha .... Gen. Cunningham has read 
the (late with moie claim to precision: “In the 26th year of King 
Gudupliaia, in the Samvat year 103, m the month of Vaisakh, the 4th 
dav” .... But Ihofessor I)ow.son does not assent to these modifica- 
tions, Lassen put Vndofei res about (;o ii.c., as Cunningham did formerly 
•liiout 26 11.C. 'riic (Lronology IS vciy doubtful, but the evidence does 
not iipptMr to be stiong against the synchronism of the King and the 
legimd (see /W//Sifs' /is\svys, 11 . 176, 177, and Mr 'Phomas’s remarks at 
p. 2 1 ft AVoVf/, June 30, itS; ; Cunningham’s jDx^sc, List of 

iUtiidhisi in J,a/io/r Ccntial Museum ; Rdnaud, Inth\ p, 95). 

lleie then may be a faint trace of a tiue apostolic history. But m 
the ibth and lytb ('entinies Roman (’alholic ecclesiastical story-tellers 
serin to have stiiven m livalry who should most recklessly expand the 
{rav(‘ls of St. Humias. A<‘('onling to an abstract given by P. Vincenzo 
Maria, lii,i pri‘a( liing lu'gan in Mesopotamia, and extended thiough 
Badiia, , u> i 'hiiia, “the Slale^ of the (heat Mogul ” (’) and Siam; 
ju‘ then levisitiHl lu.i first <amverts, and passed into Germany, thence to 
Ilia/d, “as n‘lat(‘.s V, iMuanuel Nobiiga,” and fiom that to Kthiopia, 
After tlnii. < ariyiny, light to the fom (piarteis ol the Woikl, the indefati- 
I'aiile 'PiMvelleV and Missionary retook his way to India, converting 
Sot otra as lie passed, and liuai pleached in Malahai, and on the Coro- 
mandel < ‘oast, wlieiv he died, ns alieady stated. 

Soim* {Mils ol tins strange rlu])so(ly, besides the Indian mission, 
wme no doubt oi old dale; tor the Ghaldaean lircviaiy of the Malabar 
t ‘huH h m its ollit e <a St. 'Phomas contains such ])assages as this : “ By 
St. "PhtMtias \\eu* tlu* ('hinese anti the iMhiopians converted to the 
'Prulli .nul in an Arnhem: *' * he Hindus, the C hine.se, the Persians, 
and ;,11 tht‘ ptmpit* ol the h ms oi the Sea, they who dwell in Syua and 
\iinema, 111 Javan an ’ Romania, call 1 'homas to lemembumce, and 
•dnu* 'I’hv Naiiu.o I’liou oiu Redeemer t” 

'PIm* konianjiaityrology calls the < ity of martyrdom Calamum, hut 
Hifo* IS (I laii pi(‘sumption that the sjiot alluded to by Giegory 
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of Tours was Mailapiir, and that the Shnne visited by King Alfied’s 
envoy, Sighelm, may have been the same. 

Marco, as we see, speaks of certain houses belonging to the church, 
and of certain Christians who kept it. Odonc, some 30 years later, found 
beside the church “some 15 houses of Nestorians,” but the church itself 
filled with idols. Conti, in the following century, speaks of the church 
in which St. Thomas lay buried, as laige and beautiful, and says there 
were 1000 Nestoiians in the city. Joseph of Cranganore, the Malabar 
Cliristian who came to Europe m 1501, speaks like our traveller of the 
worship paid to the Saint, even by the heathen, and compares the church 
to that of St. John and St. Paul at Venice. Certain Synan bishops sent 
to India m 1504, whose report is given by Assemani, heard that the 
church had begun to be occupied by some Christian people. But Barbosa, 
a few years later, found it half m rums and in the charge of a Mahomedan 
Fakir, who kept a lamp burning. 

There are two St Thomas’s Mounts m the same vicinity, the Great 
and the Little Mount A church was built upon the former by the 
Portuguese and some sanctity attributed to it, especuilly in connexion 
with the cioss mentioned below, but I believe there is no doubt that the 
Little Mount was the site of the ancient chinch. 

The Portuguese ignored the ancient translation of the Saint’s remains 
to Edessa, and in 1522, under the Viceroyalty of Duaite Menezes, a com- 
mission was sent to IMailapitr, or San Tome as they called it, to search 
for the body. The narrative states circumstantially that the Apostle’s 
bones were found, besides those of the king whom he had converted, ike. 
The supposed relics were transferred to Goa, where they are still pre- 
served in the Chuich of St. Thomas m that city. The question appears 
to have become a party one among Romanists in India, in connexion 
with other differences, and I see that the authorities now ruling the 
Catholics at Madras are strong m disparagement of the special sanctity of 
the localities, and of the whole story connecting St Thomas with Maila- 
pilr. (Greg Turon. Lib, Mirac,, 1 . p. 85 ; Tr, R, A, S, 1 . 761 ; Asse- 
mam. III. pt li. p. 32, 450, Novus Orbis (ed. 15SS), p 210 ; Maffei, 
BL VIIL; Cnthay, pp. 81, 197, 374-7, &c.) 

The account of the Saint’s death was no doubt that current among 
the native Christians, for it is told in much the same way by Marignolli 
and by Barbosa, and was 1 elated also in the same manner by one Diogo 
F emandes, who gave evidence before the commission of Duarte Menezes, 
and who claimed to have been the fiist Portuguese visitor of the site (see 
De Couto, Dec. V. Liv. vi, capT 2," and Dec, VII. Liv. x. cap. 5). 

As Diogo de Couto lelates the sto^^of the localities, in the shape 
which it had taken by the middle of the' luth century, both Little and 
Great Mounts were the sites of Oratories which the Apostle had fie- 
quented ; during prayer on the Little Mount he was attacked and 
wounded, but fled to the Great hlount wheie he exj ‘•J In repairing 
a heimitage which here existed, 111 1547? the work “ ;ime upon a 
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to buy, when he gets up in the morning takes note of his 
own shadow in the sun, which he says ought to be on that 
day of such and such a length ; and if his shadow be of the 
proper length for the day he completes his purchase ; if 
not, he will on no account do so, but waits till his shadow 
corresponds with that prescribed. For there is a length 
established for the shadow for every individual day of the 
week ; and the merchant will complete no business unless 
he finds his shadow of the length set down for that parti- 
cular day. [Also to each day m the week they assign one 
unlucky hour, which they term Choiach. For example, 
on Monday the hour of Half-tierce, on Tuesday that of 
Tierce, on Wednesday Nones, and so on.^] 

Again, if one of them is in the house, and is meditating 
a purchase, should he see a tarantula (such as are very 
common in that country) on the wall, provided it advances 
from a quarter that he deems lucky, he will complete his 
purchase at once ; but if it comes from a quarter that he 
considers unlucky he will not do so on any inducement. 
Moreover, if in going out, he hears any one sneeze, if it 
seems to him a good omen he will go on, but if the reverse 
he will sit down on the spot where he is, as long as he thinks 
that he ought to tarry before going on again. Or, if in 
travelling along the road he sees a swallow fly by, should 
its direction be lucky he will proceed, but if not he will 
turn back again ; in fact they are worse (in these whims) 
than so many Patarins ! 

These Abraiaman are very long-lived, owing to their 
extreme abstinence in eating. And they never allow them- 
selves to be let blood in any part of the body. They have 
capital teeth, which is owing to a certain herb they chew, 
which greatly improves their appearance, and is also very 
good for the health. 

There is another class of people called Chnghi, who are 
indeed properly Abraiaman, but they form a religious order 
devoted to the Idols. They are extremely long-lived, every 
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man of them living to 150 or 200 years. They eat very 
little, but what they do eat is good ; rice and milk chiefly. 
And these people make use of a very strange beverage ; for 
they make a potion of sulphur and quicksilver mixt to- 
gether and this they drink twice every month. This, they 
say, gives them long life ; and it is a potion they are used 
to take from their childhood.® 

There are certain members of this Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the world, going stark naked ; and these 
worship the Ox. Most of them have a small ox of brass 
or pewter or gold which they wear tied over the forehead. 
Moreover they take cow-dung and burn it, and make a 
powder thereof; and make an ointment of it, and daub 
themselves withal, doing this with as great devotion as 
Christians do show in using Holy Water. [Also if they 
meet any one who treats them well, they daub a little of 
this powder on the middle of his forehead.®] 

They eat not from bowls or trenchers, but put their 
victuals on leaves of the Apple of Paradise and other big 
leaves ; these however they use dry, never green. For they 
say the green leaves have a soul in them, and so it would be 
a sin. And they would rather die than do what they deem 
their Law pronounces to be sin. If any one asks how it 
comes that they are not ashamed to go stark naked as they 
do, they say, “We go naked because naked we came into 
the world, and we desire to have nothing about us that is 
of this world. Moreover we have no sin of the flesh to 
be conscious of, and therefore we are not ashamed of our 
nakedness, any more than you are to show your hand or 
your face. You who are conscious of the sms of the flesh 
do well to have shame, and to cover your nakedness.” 

They would not kill an animal on any account, not 
even a fly, or a flea, or a louse,' or anything in fact that has 
life ; for they say these have all souls, and it would be sin 
to do so. They eat no vegetable in a green state, only such 
as are dry. And they sleep on the ground stark naked, 
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without a scrap of clothing on them or under them, so that 
it is a marvel they don’t all die, in place of living so long 
as I have told you. They fast every day in the year, and 
drink nought but water. And when a novice has to be re- 
ceived among them they keep him awhile in their convent, 
and make him follow their rule of life. And then, when 
they desire to put him to the test, they send for some of 
those girls who are devoted to the Idols, and make them try 
the continence of the novice with their blandishments. If 
he remains indifferent they retain him, but if he shows any 
emotion they expel him from their society. For they say 
they will have no man of loose desires among them. 

They are sucli cruel and perfidious Idolaters that it is 
very devilry ! They say that they burn the bodies of the 
dead, because if they were not burnt worms would be bred 
which would eat the body ; and when no more food remained 
for them these worms would die, and the soul belonging to 
that body would bear the sin and the punishment of their 
death. And that is why they burn their dead ! 

Now I have told you about a great part of the people 
of the great Province of Maabar and their customs ; but 
I have still other things to tell of this same province of 
Maabar, so I will speak of a city thereof which is called Cail. 

Noth 1— The form of the word Abraiaman, -main or -fnin, hy 
which Mai CO here and previously denotes the Brahmans, probably repre- 
sents an incorrect Araluc plural, such a.s Abrdhamln ; the coirect Arabic 
fonn is BarihimaJi. 

What IS said here of the Buihmans coming from “Zrtr, a province 
west of St. Thomas’s,” of tlieir having a special King, &c., is all very 
obscure, and that 1 suspect through erroneous notions. 

Lar-1 )hsa, “ The Country of Lir,” properly Ldi-desa, was an early 
name for the terntoiy of Guzerat and the northern Konkan, embracing 
Saimnr (the modern Chaul as I believe), Tana, and Baioch. It appears 
in Ptolemy in the form Larike. The sea to the west of that coast was 
in the early Mahomedan times called die Sea of Ldr, and the language 
spoken on its shores is called by Mas’udi Ldri. Abulfeda’s authority, 
11)11 Said, speaks of Ldr and Guzerat as identical. That position would 
ceitainly be very ill desciibed as lymg west of Madras. The kingdom 
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most neaily answering to that description in Polo’s age would be that of 
the BelMl Rajas of Dwara Samudra, which corresponded in a general 
way to modern Mysore (Mashidi^ L 330, 381; 11 . 85; Gildem, 185 ; 
Elliot^ I. 66.) 

That Polo’s ideas on this subject were incorrect seems clear from his 
conception of the Biahmans as a class of merchants. Occasionally they 
may have acted as such, and especially as agents ; but the only case I can 
find of Biahmans as a class adopting tiade is that of the Konkani Brah- 
mans, and they are said to have taken this step .when expelled from Goa, 
which was their chief seat, by the Poituguese. Marsden supposes that 
there has been confusion between Brahmans and Banyans , and, as Gu- 
zerat or Lit was the country from which the latter chiefly came, there is 
much probability in this. 

The high virtues ascribed to the Brahmans and Indian merchants 
were perhaps in part matter of tradition, come down from the stories of 
Palladms and the like ; but the eulogy is so constant among medieval 
travellers that it must have had a solid foundation. In fact it would not 
be difficult to trace a chain of similar testimony from ancient times down 
to our own. Arrian says no Indian was ever accused of falsehood. 
Hwen T’sang ascnbes to the peqple of India eminent uprightness, 
honesty, and disinterestedness. Friar Jordanus (circa 1330) says the 
people of Lesser India (Smd and Western India) were true in speech 
and eminent in justice ; and we may also refer to the high character 
given to the Hindus by Abul Fazl. After 150 years of European trade 
indeed we find a sad deterioiation. Padre Vincenzo (1672) speaks of 
fraud as greatly prevalent among the Hindu traders It was then com- 
monly said at Surat that it took 3 Jews to make a Chinaman, and 3 
Chinamen to make a Banyan. Yet Pallas, in the last century, noticing 
the Banyan colony at Astiakhan, says its members were notable for an 
upright dealing that made them greatly preferable to Annenians. And 
that wise and admirable public servant, the late Sir William Sleeman, m 
our own time, has said that he knew no class of men in the world more 
stnctly honourable than the mercantile classes of India. 

We know too well that there is a veiy different aspect of the matter. 
All extensive intercourse between two races far asunder in habits and 
ideas, seems to be demoializmg in some degiee to both parties, especially 
to the weaker But can w^e say that deterioration has been all on one side? 
In these days of lying labels and plastered shirtings does the character of 
English trade and English goods stand as high m Asia as it did half a 
century ago ? (E^/ Boiidd, II. S3 , Jordanus^ p. 22 ; Ayeen Akb, HI. 8 ; 
P, Vincenzo, p. 114, Pallai>,Beytrage,\l\.Zi\ Rambles and Reens. 11 . 143). 

Note 2. — The kingdom of Maabar called Soh is Citola or Sola- 
DESAM, of which Kanchi (Conjeveram) was the ancient capital. In the 


Fiom Sola was. foiircd appaiently Sola-mandala 01 Chola-mandala, which the 
Poitiigucbc made into Choiomanclcl and the Dutch mlo Coiomaiiclel 
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Ceylon Annals the continental invaders are frequently termed SollL The 
high terms of praise applied to it as “ the best and noblest province of 
India,” seem to point to the well-watered fertility of Tanjore ; but what 
is said of the peails would extend the territory included to the shores of 
the Gulf of Mandr. 

Note 3. — Abraham Roger gives from the Calendar of the Coro- 
mandel Brahmans the character, lucky or unlucky, of every hour of every 
day of the week ; and there is also a chapter on the subject in Sowicraf 
( 1 . 304 scqg). For a happy explanation of the term Choiach I am 
indebted to Dr. Caldwell : “ This apparently difficult word can be iden- 
Iffied much moie easily than most others. Hindu astrologers teach that 
theie is an unlucky hour every day in the month, z. during the period 
of the moon’s abode in cveiy ndkiihatra^ or lunar mansion, throughout 
the lunation. This inauspicious peiiod is called Tyixjya^ ‘ rejected.’ Its 
mean length is one hour and thirty-six minutes, European time. The 
piecise moment when this period commences diffieis in each nakshatra, 
or (which conies to the same thing) in every day in the lunar month. 
It sometimes occuis in the daytime and sometimes at night ; — see CoL 
War mi's Kala Sankatila^ Madras, 1825, p. 388. The Tamil pronuncia- 
tion of the word is tiydcham^ and when the nominative case-teimmation 
of the word is rejected, as all the Tamil case-terminations were by the 
Mahomcdans, who were probably Marco Polo’s informants, it becomes 
fiytuli^ to which form of the word Maico’s Choiach is as near as could be 
expected” (MS Nok).'^ 

The phiases used m the passage fiom Ramusio to express the time 
of day aie taken fiom the canonical hours of prayer. The following 
passage from Robert de Boiron’s Romance of Meilin illustrates these 
terms : Gauvain cpiand il sc levoit le matin, avoit la force al millor 
chevalier del iiionde , ct quant vint h heuie de prime si li doubloit, et h 
heure do tieice aussi, et eluant il \int h. eure de midi si revenoit h sa 
premibre force ou il avoit cste le matin ; et quant vmt k eure de nonne 
et K toiites les ciiies de la nuit estoit-il toudis en sa premibre force.” 
(Quoted in intiod. to I/cssire Gauvain^ &c., edited by C. Hij)peau^ 
Fans, 1862, xii-xiii.) The term Half-Tiercc is frequent in medieval 
Italian, i\y^, in Dante . — ' 

“ sii, ihssc V jVae\/} 0 , in 

La via P Utn^i^a, c V lammiiio I maha^^io^ 

E gia il Sole a luezza tciza riedcl'' (Inf. xxxiv.). 

Ifalfprime we have in Chaucei : — 

“ Say foith thy talc and taiy not the tunc 
Lo Dcpefoid, and it is halfway prime. 

— [Reeveh JPrologitcl) 

Dcfiiutions of these leans as given by Sir H Nicolas and Mr. Thomas 

' I may add that possibly the leal leading may have been thoiaclu 

'2 A 2 
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Wnght {Chron, of Hist p. 195, and Marco Polo ^ p 392) do not agree 
with those of Italian authorities ; perhaps m the noith they weie applied 
with variation. Dante dwells on the matter in two passages of Ins 
Convito (Tratt. III. cap. 6 , and Tratt. IV. cap. 23) , and the following 
diagram elucidates the terms in accordance with his woids, and with 
other Italian authority , 01 al and literary . — 
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Note 4 . — ^Valent)m mentions among what the Coromandel Hindus 
reckon unlucky rencounteis which will induce a man to turn back on 
the load : an empty can, buffaloes, donkeys, a dog or he-goat w////^///food 
in his mouth, a monkey, a loose hait, a goldsmith, a carpenter, a barber, 
a tailor, a cotton-cleaner, a smith, a widow, a corpse, a person coming 
from a funeral without having washed or changed, men cairying butter, 
oil, sweet milk, molasses, acids, iron, or weapons of war. Lucky objects 
to meet are an elephant, a camel, a laden cait, an unladen horse, a cow 
or bullock laden with water (if unladen 'tis an ill omen), a dog or he-goat 
with food in the mouth, a cat on the right hand, one carrying meat, 
curds, or sugar, &c., &c. (p. 91). See also Sonnerat, 1 - 73 . 

Note 5 . — Chiighl of course stands for Jogt, used loosely for any 
Hindu ascetic. Arghun Khan of Persia (see Prologue, ch xvii ), who was 
much given to alchemy and secret science, had asked of the Indian 
Bakhshis how they prolonged their lives to such an extent. They assured 
him that a mixture of sulphur and mercury was the Elixii of Longevity. 
Arghun accordingly took this piecious potion for eight months; — and 
died shortly after ! (See Hammer^ Ilkhans^ I. 391-3, and Q, P, j), 194.) 
Beinier mentions wandeiing Jogis who had the art of piepaung mercury 
so admirably that one or two grains taken every moining lestorod the 
body to perfect health (II. 1 30). The Mcrcunus Vitae of Paracelsus, 
which according to him renewed youth, was composed chiefly of mcicuiy 
and antimony (Opera, 11 . 20). Sulphur and meicuiy, combined under 
different conations and proportions, were regarded by the Alchemists 
both of East and West as the oiigm of all the metals Quicksilver was 
called the mother of the metals, and sulphur the father. (See Vunent 
Bellov. Spec. Nat nr. VII. c. 60, 62, and BL Ain-i-Akbari, p. 40) 

‘‘The woiship of the ox is still common enough, but I can find no 
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trace of the use of the effigy worn on the forehead. The two Tam 
Pundits whom I consulted, said that there was no trace of the custom 
in Tamil literature, but they added that the usage was so truly Hindu in 
character, and was so particulaily described, that they had no doubt it 
prevailed m the time of the person who described it.” (MS. Note by the 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell.) 

I may add that the Jangams^ a Linga-worshipping sect of Southern 
India, wear a copper or silver Iwga either round tlie neck or oji the 
forehead. The name of Jangam means “movable,” and refers to their 
wearing and worshipping the poitable symbol instead of the fixed 
one like the proper Saivas. ( Wilson, Mack Coll 11 . 3 ; / R. A. S. 
N.s. V. 142 scqq.) 

Noi'ic 6. — In G. T. frogues, which the Glossary to that edition 
absurdly lenders forc\ it is some form apparently of fidocchio. 

Note 7 . — It would seem that there is no eccentricity of man m any 
part of the woild for which a close paiallel shall not be found m some 
other part. Such strange probation as is here spoken of appears to have 
had too close a parallel in the old Celtic Church, and perhaps even, at 
an earlier date, in the Churches of Afnca. See Todd^s Life of St. Patrick, 
II. 91, note and leferences, and Saturday Review of 13th July, 1867, 
p. 65. The latter describes a system absolutely like that m the text, 
but docs not quote authoiities. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Concerning the City of Cail. 

Cail is a great and noble city, and belongs to Ashar, the 
eldest of the live brother Kings. It is at this city that all 
the ships touch that come from the west, as from Hormos 
and from Kis and from Aden, and all Arabia, laden with 
horses and with other things for sale. And this brings a 
great concourse of people from the country round about, 
and so there is great business done in this city of CaiL^ 

The King possesses vast treasures, and wears upon his 
person great store of rich jewels. He maintains great state 
and administers his kingdom with great equity, and extends 
great favour to merchants and foreigners, so that they are 
very glad to \ isil liis citv."' 
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This King has some 300 wives ; for in those parts the 
man who has most wives is most thought of. 

As I told you before, there are in this great province of 
Maabar five crowned Kings, who are all own brothers born 
of one father and of one mother, and this king is one of 
them. Their mother is still living. And when they dis- 
agree and go forth to war against one another, their mother 
throws herself between them to prevent their fighting. And 
should they persist in desiring to fight, she will take a knife 
and threaten that if they will do so she will cut off the 
paps that suckled them and rip open the womb that bare 
them, and so perish before their eyes. In this way hath 
she full many a time brought them to desist. But when 
she dies it will most assuredly happen that they will fall out 
and destroy one another. 

[All the people of this city, as well as of the rest of 
India, have a custom of perpetually keeping in the mouth 
a certain leaf called Tembul, to gratify a certain habit and 
desire they have, continually chewing it and spitting out 
the saliva that it excites. The lords and gentlefolks and the 
King have these leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mixt with quicklime. And this 
practice was said to be very good for the health.^ If any 
one desires to offer a gross insult to another, when he meets 
him he spits this leaf or its juice in his face. The other 
immediately runs before the King, relates the insult that 
has been offered him, and demands leave to fight the 
offender. The King supplies the arms, which are sword 
and target, and all the people flock to see, and there the 
two fight till one of them is killed. They must not use 
the point of the sword, for this the King forbids.]'^ 


Note 1. — Kail, now foigotten, wab long a famous poit on tlie coast 
of what is now tlie Tinnevelly Distiict of the Madras Presidency. It is 
mentioned as a poit of Ma’bar by our author’s contempoiaiy Rashid- 
uddin, though the name has been pen’erted by careless transcription 
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into B&wal and Kdhal (see EUioi^ L pp. 69, 72). It is also mis- 
transcribed as Kdhil in Quatrem^ie's publication of Abdurrazzdk, who 
mentions it as “a place situated opposite the island of Serendib, other- 
wise called Ceylon,” and as being the extremity of what he was led to 
legard as Malabai (p. 19). It is mentioned as Cahila^ the site of the 
pearl-fishery, by Nicolo Conti (p. 7) The Eofeiro of Vasco da Gama 
notes It as Cae//, a state having a Mussulman King and a Chiistian 
(for which read Kdfir) people. Here were many pearls. Giovanni 
d’ Empoli notices it {Gael) also for the pearl-fishery, as do Varthema 
and Barbosa. From the latter we learn that it was still a considerable 
scapoit, having rich Mahomedan merchants, and was visited by many 
ships from Malabar, Coromandel, and Bengal. In the time of the 
last wiiteis It belonged to the King of Kaulam, who generally resided 
at Kail. 

The leal site of this once celebrated port has, I believe, tiU now 
never been identified in any published work. I had supposed the still 
existing Kayalpattanam to have been in all probability the place, and 
I am again indebted to the kindness of the Kev. Dr. Caldwell for 
conclusive and most interesting information on this subject. He wntes : 

“ Theie are no relics of ancient gieatness in Kayalpattanam, and no 
traditions of foreign trade, and it is admitted by its inhabitants to be 
a place of recent origin, which came into existence after the abandon- 
ment of the true Kdyal. They state also that the name of Kayalpattanam 
has only recently been given to it, as a reminiscence of the older city, 
5Lnd that its onginal name was Sonagarpattjinam.* There is another 
small poit in the same neighbourhood, a little to the north of Kdyal- 
pattanam, called Pinna Cael in the maps, properly Punnei-Kdyal, from 
Punmi^ the Indian Laurel ; but this is also a place of recent origin, 
and many of the inhabitants of this place, as of Kdyalpattanam, state 
that their ancestors came originally from Kdyal, subsequently to the 
removal of the Portuguese from that place to Tuticoiin. 

“ The Call of Marco Polo, commonly called in the neighbourhood 
Old JCdyal, and eiioneously named AW in the Ordnance Map of India, 
us situated on the 'POmraparni River, about a mile and a half from its 
mouth. 'Pile Tamil word hival means ‘a backwater, a lagoon,' and 
the map shows the existence of a laige number of these Icdyals or back- 
wateis near the mouth of the liver. Many of these kayals have now 
(hied up more or less completely, and in several of them salt-pans have 
been established. The name of Kdyal w^as naturally given to a town 
elected on the margin of a kdyal , and this ciicumstance occasioned 


‘ “ Sonagiu oi Jonagai is a Tamil couuption of Yavanat, the Vavanas, the name 
by which the Aialis weie known, and ib the name most commonly used m the Tamil 
countiy to designate the mixed lacc dcbcended from Aiah colonists, who aio called 
Afapii/a^ on the Malabai coast, and Lubbte^ in the iicighhouihoocl of Madias.” 
(Di C' \ note ) 
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also the adoption of the name of Punnei Kdyal, and served to give 
currency to the name of K^yalpattanam assumed by Sonagarpattanam, 
both those places being in tlie vicinity of kayals. 

‘‘ Kayal stood originally on or near the sea-beach, but it is now 
about a mile and a half inland, the sand cairied down by the river 
having silted up the ancient harbour, and formed a waste sandy tract 
between the sea and the town. It has now shrunk into a petty village, 
inhabited partly by Mahommedans and partly by Roman Catholic fisher- 
men of the Parava caste, with a still smaller hamlet adjoining inhabited 
by Brahmans and Vellalars ; but unlikely as the place may now seem to 
have been identical with ‘ the great and noble city ' described by Marco 
Polo, Its identity is established by the relics of its ancient greatness which 
it still retains. Ruins of old fortifications, temples, storehouses, wells 
and tanks, are found everywhere along the coast for two or thiee miles 
north of tlie village of Kayal, and a mile and a half inland , the whole 
plain IS covered with broken tiles and remnants of pottery, chiefly of 
China manufacture, and several mounds aie appaient, in which, besides 
the shells of the peail-oystei and bioken pottery, mineral drugs (cinna- 
bar, brimstone, &:c.) such as aie sold m the bazaars of sea-port towns, 
and a few ancient corns have been found. I send you herewith an 
inteiesting coin disco veied in one of those mounds by Mi. R. Puckle, 
collector of Tmnevelly. * 

The people of the place have foigotten the existence of any tiade 
betiveen Kayal and China, though the China pottery that lies all about 
testifies to its existence at some forniei period ; but they retain a distinct 
tradition of its trade with the Arabian and Peisian coasts, as vouched 
for by Marco Polo, that trade having in some degiee survived to com- 
paratively recent times Captain Phipps, the Master Attendant 

at Tuticorm, says: ‘The loadsteacl of Old Gael (Kdyal) is still used 
])y native ciaft when upon the coast and 'meeting witli south winds, 
from which it is shelteied. The depth of water is 16 to 14 feet; I fancy 
years ago it ’was deeper. .... Theie is a surf on the bar at the 
entiance (of the river), but boats go through it at all times.' 

'f' 1 f- 

“ I am tempted to carry this long account of Kayal a little fuithcr, 
so as to bring to light the Kolkhoi i[jLTr 6 pLov'\ of tlie Cheek mci- 

chants, the situation of the oldei city being nearly identical with that 
of the moie modern one. Kolkhoi^ described by Ptolemy and the autlior 


I am Sony to say that the com nevei icachcd its destination In the lattei pait 
of 1872 a quantity of tieasiiie was found neai Kayal by the lahuiiieis on niiqation 
woiks. Much of It was dispei'icd without coming undei intelligent eyes, and must ol 
the coins lecoNcied \\eie Aiabic One, howe\ei, is stated to have been a com of 
“Joanna of Castillo, ad 1236” (J/Av/b India Mad, Jan 5, 1874) 'I'beie is no 
such queen Joann. 1 ol yt* (1274-1276; 01 Joanna 11 ol Isavanc 

(1328-1336)'" 
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of the Periplus as aa emporium of the pearl-trade, as situated on the 
sea-coast to the east of Cape Comorin, and as giving its name to the 
Kolkhic Gulf or Gulf of Manaar, has been identified by Lassen with 
Ivcelkarei, but this identification is merely conjectuial, founded on 
nothing better than a slight appaient resemblance in the names. Lassen 
could not have failed to identify Kblkhoi with Korkai, the mother- 
city of Kayal, if he had been acquainted with its existence and claims. 
Korkai, propeily Kolkai (the / being changed into r by a modern 
refinement — it is still called R.olka in Malayalam), holds an important 
place in Tamil traditions, being regarded as the biithplace of the Pan- 
dyan dynasty, the place where the princes of that race ruled previously 
to their removal to Madura. One of the titles of the Pandyan Kings 
is ^ Kuler of Korkai.’ Korkai is situated two or three miles inland from 
Kayal, higher up the iivcr. It is not marked in the Ordnance Map of 
India, but a village in the immediate neighbourhood of it, called Mara- 
manQ^alam^ ‘the Good-fortune of the Pandyas,’ will be found in tlie map. 
This place, together with several others in the neighbourhood, on both 
sides of the river, is proved by inscriptions and relics to have been 
formerly included in Korkai, and the whole intervening space between 
Korkai and Kayal exhibits traces of ancient dwellmgs. The people of 
Kayal maintain that their city was originally so large as to include 
Korkai, but there is much more probability m the tradition of the 
people of Koikai, which is to the effect that Korkai itself was originally 
a sca-port ; that as the sea letired it became less and less suitable for 
tiade, that Kayal losc as Korkai fell, and that at length, as the sea 
continued to letiie, Kayal also was abandoned. They add that the 
trade for which the place was famous in ancient times was the trade 
in pearls,” In an article in the Madras Journal (VIL 379) it is 
stated that at the great Siva Pagoda at Tmnevelly the earth used 
ceiemonially at the annual festival is brought from Korkai, but no 
position IS indicated 

Notk 2. — Di. Caldwell again brings his invaluable aid — 

“ Marco Polo represents Kayal as being governed by a king whom 
he calls Asaar (a name which you suppose to be intended to be pro- 
nounced Ashar), and says that this king of Kayal was the elder brother 
of Sonderbandi, the king of that jxnrt of the district of Maabar where he 
landed. There is a distinct tradition, not only amongst the people now 
inhabiting Kayal, but in the distiict of Tmnevelly generally, that Kaya-l, 
duiing the ijenod of its greatness, was lulcd by a king. This king is 
sometimes spoken of as one of ‘the Five Kings’ who reigned in various 
[)ai ts of Tmnevelly, but whethei he was independent of the King of 

Madura, or only a viceroy, the people cannot now say 'Fhe 

tiadition of the people of Kayal is that Sur-jRaja was the name 

of the last king of the jdace. I’hey state that tins last king was a 
Mahouuueclan, .... but though Sui-Raja docs not sound like the 
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name of a Mahommedan prince, they all agree in asserting that this was 
his name. . . Can this Shr be the person whom Marco calls Asciar^ 
Probably not, as Asciar seems to have been a Hindu by religion. I 
have discovered what appears to be a more piobable identification in 
the name of a prince mentioned in an inscription on the walls of a 
temple at Sri-Vaikiintham, a town on the Tamrapami R., about 20 
miles fiom Kayal. In the inscription in question a donation to the 
temple is recoided as having been given in the time oi ^ Asadia-deva 
called also Surya-deval This name ‘Asadia' is neither Sanscrit nor 
Tamil ; and as the hard d is often changed into Marco’s AsJiar may 
have been an attempt to render this Asad, If this Asadia or Surya-deva 
were really Sundara-pandi-deva’s brother, he must have ruled over a 
narrow range of countiy, probably over Kayal alone, whilst his more 
eminent brother was alive ; for tliere is an inscription on the walls of a 
temple at Smdamangalam, a place only a few miles from Kayal, which 
records a donation made to the place ‘in the leign of Sundara-pandi- 
deva.’”^*^ 

Note 3 . — TcmbiU is the Persian name for the betel-leaf or pdn, 
from the Sanskrit Tdmln'ila, The latter is also used in Tamul, though 
Vettiki IS the pioper Tamul word, whence Betel (JDr, Caldwell), 
hlarsden supposes the mention of camiihor among the ingredients with 
which the pan is prepared to be a mistake, and suggests as a possible 
origin of the erroi that h'tpfir m the Malay language means not only 
camphor but quicklime. This is cuuous, but in addition to the fact that 
the lime is mentioned in the text, there seems ample evidence that his 
doubt about camphor is unfounded. 

Garcias da Hoi ta says distinctly * “ In chewing .... they mix 
areca with it and a little lime. . . . Some add Licio (/. e, catechu), hit 
the rich and grandees add some Borneo camphor^ and some also lign-alocs, 
musk, and ambergiis” (31 v. and 32). Abdurrazzak also says: “The 
manner of eating it is as follows. Ihey bruise a portion of /r/z/d/ (areca), 
otheivvise called sipan, and put it m the mouth. Moistening a leaf of 
the betel, together with a gram of lime, they mb the one upon tlie other, 
roll them together, and then ])lace them in the mouth. They thus take 
as many as four leaves of betel at a time and chew them. Sometimes 
they add camphor to it'' (p 32). And Abul Fazl • “ They also put some 
betel-nut and hath (catechu) on one leaf, and some lime-paste on another, 
and roll them up; this is called a he? ah. Some put camphor and musk 
into it, and tie both leaves with a silk thiead,” &c. (See Bloch man n's 


* See above, p 317, as to Di Caldwell's view of Polo's SondcibauiU May not 
vciy well lepiesent ‘‘invincible,” among the applications of vhich 

Williams gives “N of a pimce”? I obscive aKo that w-Azr (Sansk As^c/nuiya 
“ marvellous”) is the name of one of the objects of w 01 ship in the daik Sa/di system, 
once appaiently potent in S. India (see Taylot \ Caiutigue II. 414, 423, 426, 

443, and lemaik p \li\) 




Lit. FrairenfelfleT.Paiamo 
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TfansL p. 73.) Finally one of the Chinese notices of Kamboja, trans- 
lated by Abel Remusat, says : “ Wlien a guest comes it is usual to present 
him with arcca^ camphor^ and other aromatics P {Nouv, McL I. 84 ) 

Note 4 . — This is the only passage of Ramusio’s version, so far as I 
know, that suggests interpolation from a recent author, as distinguished 
fiom meie editorial modification. There is m Barbosa a description of 
the duello as practised m Canara, which is rather too like this one. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
Of the Kingdom of Coilum. 

When you quit Maabar and go 500 miles towards the 
south-west you come to the kingdom of Coilum. The 
people are Idolaters, but there are also some Christians and 
some Jews. The natives have a language of their own, 
and a King of their own, and are tributary to no one.* 

A great deal of brazil is got here which is called brazil 
Coilumin from the country which produces it ; ’tis of very 
fine quality.* Good ginger also grows here, and it is known 
by the same name of Coilumin after the country.^ Pepper 
too grows in great abundance throughout this country, and 
I will tell you how. You must know that the pepper-trees 
arc (not wild but) cultivated, being regularly planted and 
watered ; and the pepper is gathered in the months of May, 
June, and July. They have also abundance of very fine 
mcligo. This is made of a certain herb which is gathered, 
and [after the roots have been removed] is put into great 
vessels ujion which they pour water and then leave it till 
the whole of the plant is decomposed. They then put this 
liquid in the sun, which is tremendously hot there, so that 
it boils and coagulates, and becomes such as we see it. 
[They then divide it into pieces of four ounces each, and in 
that form it is exported to our parts.] And I assure you 
that the heat of the sun is so great there that it is scarcely 
to be endured ; in fact if you put an egg into one of the 
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rivers it will be boiled, before you have had time to go any 
distance, by the mere heat of the sun ! 

I'he merchants from Manzi, and from Arabia, and from 
the Levant come thither with their ships and their mer- 
chandize and make great profits both by what they import 
and by what they export. 

There are in this country many and divers beasts quite 
ililFerent from those of other parts of the world. Thus 
there are lions black all over, with no mixture of any other 
colour; and there are parrots of many sorts, for some are 
white as snow with red beak and feet, and some are red, 
and some are blue, forming the most charming sight in 
the world ; there are green ones too. There are also some 
parrots of exceeding small size, beautiful creatures.^ They 
have also very beautiful peacocks, larger than ours, and 
dilFerent; and they have cocks and hens quite different 
from ours; and what more shall I say^ In short, every- 
thing they have is different from ours, and finer and better. 
Neither is their fruit like ours, nor their beasts, nor their 
birds ; and this difference all comes of the excessive heat. 

Corn they have none but rice. So also their wine they 
make from [palm-]sugar ; capital drink it is, and very 
speedily it makes a man drunk. All other necessaries of 
man’s life they have in great plenty and cheapness. They 
have very good astrologers and physicians. Man and 
woman, they are all black, and go naked, all save a fine 
cloth worn about the middle. They look not on any sin 
of the flesh as a sin. They marry their cousins german, 
and a man takes his brother’s wife after the brother's death ; 
and all the people of India have this custom.*’’ 

There is no more to tell you there ; so we will jirocced, 
and I will tell you of another country called Comari. 


Note 1. — Futile doubt.s were raised by Baklelli Boni and Hugii 
Muuay as to the position of Corr.UM, because of Marco’s mentioninf> it 
before Coinaii oi Cape Coiiioim, and they ha\e insisted on rindinf> 
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a Coilum to the east of that promontory. There is, however, in reality, 
no room for any question on this subject. For ages Coilum, Kaulam, 
or, as we now wiite it, Quilon, and properly Kollam, was one of the 
greatest ports of trade with Western Asia.'^ The eailiest mention of it 
that I can indicate is in a letter written by the Nestorian Patriarch, 
Jesujabus of Adiabene, who died a.d. 660, to Simon Metropolitan of 
Fars, blaming his neglect of duty, through which he says, not only is 
India, which extends from the coast of the Kingdom of Fars to Colon, 
a distance of 1200 parasangs, deprived of a regular ministry, but Fars 
Itself IS lying in darkness.” {Assem. Ill pt. 11. 437 ) The same place 
appears in the earlier part of the Arab Relations (a.d 851) as Kaulavi- 
MaK\ the poit of India made by vessels fiom Maskat, and already 
frequented by great Chinese Junks. 

Abulfeda defines the position of Kaulam as at the extreme end 
of BalatUil-Falfal^ i e. the Pepper country or Malabar, as you go east- 
ward, standing on an inlet of the sea, m a sandy plain, adorned with 
many gardens. The brazil-tree grew there, and the Mahoniedans had 
a fine mosque and square, Ibn Batuta also notices the fine mosque and 
says the city was one of the finest in Malabar, with splendid markets 
and rich merchants, and was the chief lesort of the Chinese tradeis m 
India. Odonc describes it as “ at the extremity of the Pepper Forest 
towards the south,” and astonishing in the abundance of its merchandise. 
Friar Jordanus of Sdv(^rac was there as a missionary some time previous 
to 1 328, m which year he was at home and was nominated Bishop of the 
See of Kaulam, Latinized as Coliimhum or Columbus, Twenty years 
later John Maiignolli visited “ the very noble city of Columbum, where 
the whole world’s pepper is produced,” and found there a Latin church 
of St. George, probably founded by Jordanus.f Kaulam or Coilon con- 
tinued to be an important place to the beginning of the 16th century, 
when Varthema speaks of it as a fine port, and Baibosa as “ a very great 
city,” with a veiy good haven, and with many great merchants, Moors 
and Gentoos, whose ships traded to all the Eastern ports as far as 
Bengal, Pegu, and the Archipelago. But after this its decay must have 
been rajiicl, and in the following century it had sunk into entire in- 
significance. Throughout the Middle Ages it appears to have been one 
of the chief seats of the St. Thomas Christians. Indeed both it and 

The etymology of the inmc bcems to be doubtful Di Caldwell tells me it is 
an eiroi to connect it (as iii the fii&t edition) ^vltl^ the woid toi a Tank, which is 
Kiilani, The appaicnt meaning of Kollam is “ slaughtei,” but he thinks the name 
IS best eqilained as Palace” or “Royal Residence” 

t Theie is still a Sy/utn chuich of St Geoige at Quilon, and a mosque of some 
importance; — the icpicsentatives at least of those noted above, though no actual 
tiace of antiquity of any kind lemains at the place A vague tiadition of extensne 
tiade with Cluna yet suivives. The foim Columhum is accounted for by an insciip- 
tion, ])ui)lislied by the Piincc of Tiavancoie {Ind Antiq, IT. 360), xvliich shows that 
the city was called in Sanskut Kolamba, May not the ical etymology be Sansk 
Kolam, “ black peppei 
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Kayal were two out of the seven ancient churches which Indo-Syrian 
tradition ascribed to St Thomas himself. 

I have been desirous to give some illustration of the churches of 
that inteiestmg body, ceitain of which must date fiom a very remote 
peiiod, but I have found unlooked-for difficulties m procuring such 
illustration. Several are given m the Life of Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
from his own sketches, and a few others in tlie Life of Bishop D. Wilson. 



Aacicnt Chustian Chuxch at Paim, on the Malah a coast (after Claudius Buchanan). 


But nearly all represent the chuiches as they were perveited in the 17 th 
century and since, by a coarse imitation of a style of architecture bad 
enough in its genuine form. I give, after Buchanan, the old church at 
Pardr, not far from Cranganore, which had escaped masquerade, with 
one from Bishop Wilson’s Life, showing the quasi-Jesuit deformation 
alluded to, and an interior also fiom the latter work, which appeals to 
have some trace of genuine character. Parur church is probably Pdhu\ 
or PdzMr, which is one of those ascribed to St. Thomas , for Di. Bucha- 
nan says it bears the name of the Apostle, and “is supposed to be 
the oldest in Malabar” (Christ, Res, p. 113). 

Ho'iv Polo comes to mention Coilum before Comaii is a question 
that will he treated fuither on, with other misplacements of like kind 
that occur in succeeding chapters 


* Binuell, 
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Interior of Syrinn Church .it Kfltteiyani m Travuncore (Fro"i ‘ Lift, of Bp D W ilsoii ’) 
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Kublai had a good deal of diplomatic intercourse of his usual kind 
with Kaiilam. Demailla mentions the airival at Tswanchau (or Zayton) 
m 1282 of envoys fiom Kiulan, an Indian State, bringing presents of 
various rarities, including a black ape as big as a man. The Emperoi 
had three times sent thither an officer called Yangtmgpi (IX. 415). 
Some rather curious details of these missions are extracted by Pauthier 
from the Chinese Annals. The royal lesidence is in these called 
A-pu-Jwia.^ The king is styled Pinati I may note that IJaibosa also 
tells us that the King of Kaulam was called Benate-den {tlcvar 'i). And 
Dr. Caldwell’s kindness enables me to explain this title. Pinafi or Bcnatc 
represents Vmddati^ “ the Loid of the Venddu,” or Vemtfu^ that being the 
name of the district to which belonged the family of the old kings of Kol- 
1 am, and Venddan being their regular dynastic name. The Rajas of Tra- 
vancore who superseded the Kings of Kollam, and inherit their titles, are 
still poetically styled Venddan. {Fanthier^ p. 603 seqq, ; Ram, 1 . f 304.) 

Note 2. — The brazil-wood of Kaulam appears m the Commercial 
Handbook of Pegolotti (ciica 1340) as Verzmo Colomhino^ and under 
tiie same name in that of Giov. d’Uzzano a century later. Pegolotti in 
one passage details kinds of brazil under the names of Vermuo salvaiico^ 
dimestico^ and colomhno. In another passage, where he enters into par- 
ticulars as to the lespective values of different qualities, he names three 
kinds, as Co/omm, Amen, and Sem, of which the Cohmmi (or Coloinbino) 
was worth a sixth moie than the Amen and three times as much as the 
Seni, I have already conjectuied that Avicri may stand for Lamet^i 
referring to Lambii in Sumatra {supra ch. xi , note 1); and perhaps 
Sejii is Sim or Chinese, indicating an article brought to India by the 
Chinese tiaders, piobably from Siam. 

We have seen in the last note that the Kaulam biazil is spoken of 
by Abulfeda; and Ibn Batuta, m describing his voyage by the back 
waters from Calicut to Kaulam, says : “ All the trees that grow by 
this liver are either cinnamon or brazil trees. They use these for 
firewood, and we cooked with them throughout our journey.” Friar 
Odoiic makes the same hypeibohc statement : “ Heie they burn biazil- 
wood for fuel.” 

It has been supposed popularly that the brazil-wood of commeu'e 
took Its name fiom the great country so called ; but the ver^no of the 
old Italian writers is only a form of the same word, and hresil is in fact 
the word used by Polo So Chaucer • — 

“ Ihm ncileth not his coloiu for to clien 
With hrazil^ ne with giam of Poitingalc ” 

‘ — The NunU Priests Tale, 

The Eastern wood in question is now known in commerce by its Malay 


“ The tianslated passage about Apnliota is a little obscuie The name looks like 
Kafukada^ winch was the site of a palace noith of Caheuf (not in Kaulam), the 
Capucate of the Poitugues-j 
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name of Sappan (properly Sapan^^ which again is identical with the 
Tamil name Sappa?igL This word properly means Japan^ and seems 
to have been given to the wood as a supposed product of that region.* 
It is the wood of the Cacsalpinia Sapa?!^ and is known m Aiabic 
(and in Hindustani) as JBdkam, It is a thorny tree, indigenous in 
AVestern India from Goa to Tievandium, and glowing luxuriantly 
in South Malabar. It is extensively used by native dyers, chiefly 
for common and cheap cloths, and for fine mats. The dye is 
precipitated dark-brown with iron, and red with alum. It is said, in 
Western India, to furnish the red powder tin own about on the Hindu 
feast of the Hi/Ii. The tiee is both wild and cultivated, and is grown 
rather extensively by the Mahomedans of Malabar, called Moplalis 
{MapiUas^ see p. 354), whose custom it is to plant a number of seeds at 
the biith of a daughter. The trees requite fourteen or fifteen years to 
come to maturity, and then become the girl’s dowiy. 

I'hoiigh to a great extent superseded by the kindred wood from 
Pernambuco, the sappan is still a substantial object of importation into 
England. That Ameiicaii dye-stuff which now bears the name of brazil- 
wood is believed to be the produce of at least two species of Caesalpima, 
but the question seems to partake of the singular obscurity which hangs 
over the origin of so many useful drugs and dye-stuffs. The variety 
called Brazilcfto is from C bahamensis, a native of the Bahamas. 

The name of brazil has had a curious history. Etymologists refei it 
to the colour of braise or hot coals, and its first application was to this 
dye-wood from the far East. Tlien it was applied to a newly-discovered 
tract of South America, peihaps because producing a kindred dye-wood 
in large quantities : finally the oiiginal wood is robbed of its name, which 
IS monopolized by that imported from the new country. The Region of 
i^nizil had been oiiginally styled Santa Cruz, and De Barros attnbutes 
the change of name to the suggestion of the Evil One, as if the name of 
a wood for colouung cloth were of more moment than that of the Wood 
which imbues the Saciaments with the tincture of Salvation ” 

"i’here may perhaps be a doubt if the Land of Biazil denved its name 
fiom the dye-wood. For the Isle of Brazil, long before the discovery of 
America, was a name applied to an imaginary Island in the Atlantic. 
This island appears in the map of Andrea Bianco and m many others, 
down at least to Coronelli’s splendid Venetian Atlas (1C96) ; the Irish 
used to fancy that they could see it from the Isles of Arran ; and the 
legend of this Island of Brazil still persisted among sailors in the last 
c'cntury.f The story was no doubt the same as that of the green 
Island, or Island of Youth, which Mr. Campbell tells us the Hebrideans 


‘ £)} CahiKhll 

t Indeerl, Jlumboldt speaks of Bia/il Isle at. appealing to the wcbtof Ii eland m a 
modem English map, — Piirdfi^ , bull do not know its date {See pMi/m'/t, cVc., 
1 1 24 ^-S ) 
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see to the west of their own Islands. (See Fop. Tales of West High- 
lands^ ly. 163. For pievious references, Della Decii/ia, III. 298, 361 ; 
IV. 60; I. B. IV. 99 , Cathay., p. 77 ^ Note by Dr, H. Clcghorn ; Mari,lii> 
ed, of Wedgtsjooirs Etym. Diet, I. 123 ; Southey^ H, of Brazil., I. 22.) 

Note 3 . — This is the Colomhme ginger which appears not un- 
Irequently in medieval writings. Pegolotti tells us that “ginger is of 
several sorts, to wit, Belledi, Colombino, and Mecchuio. And these 
names are bestowed from the pioducing countries, at least this is the 
case with the Colombuio and Mecclniio, for the Bellcdi is iirocluced in 
many districts of India. The Colombmo grows in the Island of Colombo 
of India, and has a smooth, delicate, ash-coloured rind; whilst the 
Mecchino comes from the districts about Mecca and is a small kind, 
hard to cut,” &c. {Delia Dec. III. 359.) A century later, 111 G. da 
Uzzano, we still find the Colombino and Belladi ginger (IV. iii, 210, 
&c.). The Baladi is also mentioned by Rashiduddin as an export of 
Guzerat, and by Barbosa and others as one of Calicut in the beginning 
of the 1 6th century. The Mecchino too is mentioned again in that era by 
a Venetian traveller as grorni m the Island of Camian m the Red Sea. 
Both Columbine {gigcmbre coln/nbi/i), and Baladi gingei (gig baladit) 
appear among the purchases for King John of France, diinng his cap- 
tivity in England. And we gather from his accounts that the puce of the 
foimer was 13^/. a pound, and of the latter 12//., sums rcpiesenting thice 
times the amount of silver that they now indicate, with a higher value of 
silver also, and hence equivalent to about 4^'. and 4^ 4^/. a pound. The 
term Baladi (Ar), Indigenous or “Country” ginger, indicated 01 dinary 
(qualities of no particular repute. I'he word Baladi seems to have 
become naturalized m Spanish with the meaning “ of small value.” We 
have noticed on a former occasion the decay of the demand for pepper 
in China. Gingei affoids a similar example This spice, so highly 
prized and so well known throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, I 
have found to be quite unknown by name and qualities to servants m 
Paleimo of more than average intelligence. (Elliot, I. 67 ; Ramitsio, 1 . 
f 275 v. 323; Dozy and Engelm, y). 232-3; Doiief d Ang, p. 2x8; 
Philobibloii Soc. Miscellanies, vol 11 . p. 1 1 6.) 

No'j’E 4 . — In Bengal Indigo factories aitificial heat is employed to 
promote the diying of the precipitated dye ; but this is not essential to 
the manufactuie, Marco’s account, though grotesque m its baldness, 
does desciibe the chief featuics of the manufacture of Indigo by fermen- 
tation The blanches are cut and placed stem upwards in the vat till it 
IS three parts full ; they are loaded, and then the vat is filled with water. 
Fermentation soon begins and goes on till m 24 hours the { on tents of the 
vat are 60 hot that the hand cannot be retained in if. This is what Maico 
ascribes to the sun’s heat. The liquor is then drawn off to another 
cistern and theie agitatetl , the mdigo separates in Hakes. A quantity 
of lime-water then is added, and the blue is allowed to subside d'he 
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clear watei is diawn off ; the sediment is drained, pressed, and cut into 
small squares, &c. (See Madras Journal^ vol. VIII. 198.) 

Indigo had been introduced into Sicily by the Jews dunng the time 
of Frederick II , in tlie early part of Polo’s centuiy. Jews and Indigo 
have long vanished from Sicily. The dye is often mentoned in Pegolotti’s 
Book ; the finest quality being teimed Iiidaco Baccadeo^ a coriuption of 
BdghdddK Probably it came from India by way of Baghdad. In the 
Barcelona Tariffs it appears as Indigo de BagadcL Another quality 
often mentioned is Indigo di Golfo. (See CaJ>ma?iy, Mc 77 iorias^ 11 . App. 
p. 73.) In the bye-laws of the London Painteis’ Guild of the i3tli 
centuiy, quoted by Sii F. Palgrave fiom the Liber Home, it is forbidden 
to paint on gold or silvei except with fine (mineral) colours, e nient 
de brasil, 7 ie de inde de Baidas, ne de mtl autre mativeise mdcurr (The 
McrcJumt and the Friar^ p. xxiii). There is now no mdigo made or 
exported at Quilon, but theie is still some feeble export of sappan- 
wood, gingei, and pepper These, and previous particulars as to the 
present Qiulon, I owe to the kindness of Mr Ballard, Bntish Resident 
at Trevandrum. 

No'i’E 5 — Black Tigeis and black Leopards are not very rare in 
'l^ravancore (see Wels/is Mil, Reminiscences^ 11 . 102). 

Note (i. — Piobably founded on local or caste customs of marriage, , 
several of which in South India are very peculiar, e,g,^ see Nelsofts 
Madina^ pt. 11. p. s r. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ok the C()Untr\ cvllkd Coisuri. 

CoMAKi is a country belonging to India, and there you can 
sec something of the North Star, which we had not been 
able to see from the Lesser Java thus far. In order to see 
it you must go some 30 miles out to sea, and then you see 
it about a cubit above the water ^ 

This is a very wild country, and tliere are beasts of all 
kinds there, especially monkeys of such peculiar fashion 
that you would take them for men ! There are also gaU 
pauls '' in wonderful diversity, with bears, lions, and 
leopards, in abundance. 
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Note 1 . — Kiimdn is in some versions of the Hindu cosmogiapliy 
the most southeily of the nine divisions of Jambodvipa, the Indian world. 
Polo’s Comail can only be the country about Cnpe Comorin, the Koiidpia 
aKpov of Ptolemy, a name deiived from the Sanskiit A/z/z/if/v, a Virgin,” 
an appellation of the goddess Diuga The monthly bathing m her honour, 
spoken of by the author of the Peiiplus, is still continued, though now 
the pilgiims are few ' Abulfeda speaks of KiimJidri as the limit 
between IMalaliar and ]\Ia’bar. Kumdn is the Tainul pronunciation of 
the Sanskrit woid and piobably Comdn was Polo’s pronunciation 

At the beginning of the Portuguese era in India we hear of a small 
Kingdom of Como R f, the prince of which had succeeded to the kingdom 
of Kaulam. And this, as Dr. Caldwell points out, must have been the 
state which is now called Travancore. Kuman has been confounded 
by some of the Arabian Geogiaiiheis, or their modern commentatois, 
with Kn 7 mv% one of the regions supjilymg aloes-wood, and which was 
apparently Khmer oi Kamboja {CaidweW's Drew. Grammar^ p 67 , 
Gildem. 185 ; Ram. I 333.) 

The cut that we give is, as far as I know, the hist genuine view of 
Cape Comoiin ever published. 

Note 2. — I have not been alile to ascertain with vany piccision what 
animal is meant by GaA/a///. The term occurs again, coupled with 
monkeys as here, at p. 240 of the Geog. Te^t, where S])eaking of 
Abyssinia it is said . gat paulzc/ autre gaf-malmoji si dwisezl' ik.c. 

Gatto maimont\ for an ape of some kind, is common in old Italian, the 
latter part of the term, from the Pers. Maimihi, being possibly connected 
with our Baboon And that the Gat fiaul was also some kind of njie is 
confirmed by the Spanish 1 )ictionaries. Cobarrubias gives . Gafo-Paus^ 
a kind of tailed monkey. Gato /aus, Gato pablo ; perhaps as they call 
a'«nnonkey ‘Martha,’ they may have called this particular monkey 
‘ Paul,’ ” cSrc. (f. 43 r v.). So also the Diccion dc la Zenj^ua Castellana 
Lomp por la Real Academia (j 783) gives : “ Gato Paul, a kind of monkey 
of a grey colour, black muzzle and very broad tail ” In fact, the word 
IS used by Columbus, who, m his own account of his thud voyage, de- 
sciilies a hill on the coast of Paria as coveied with a species of Gatos 
Paulas (see Navarrete, Pi cd. III. 21, also 147-8). It also occurs in 
Marmol, Dest Geneial de Appi tea, wlho says that one kind of monkeys 
has a black face , “y estas comnnemente se Hainan en Ei>paha Gatos 
Paules, lai> (/i/ale^ :>e crian en la tierra dc los PPe^ro^"' (I f 27). It is 
worth noting that the icviscis of the text adopted by Pauthiei have not 
understood the woid P'oi they substitute for the “7/ In a gat paul A 
divisez qe ce eAoit meivoille'' of the Geog. Texi, et 6 i a moult de gianz 
puluz et moult ^e^ians pantains a merveilleP' — wondeiful swaimps and 
marshes* The Pipino Latin has adheied to the coirect reading — “//;/ 
.s/zz//cati (jui di( untLii pauh, valde divert ah alnsP 

' Sl*l‘ Supplcniont.il} Note in Appendix L 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Eli. 

Eli is a kingdom towards the west, about 300 miles from 
Comari, The people are Idolaters and have a king, and 
are tributary to nobody; and have a peculiar language. 
We will tell you particulars about their manners and their 
products, and you will better understand things now because 
we are drawing near to places that are not so outlandish,' 

There is no proper harbour in the country, but there 
are many great rivers with good estuaries, wide and deep.* 
Pepper and ginger grow there, and other spices in quan- 
tities.5 The King is rich in treasure, but not very strong in 
forces. The approach to his kingdom however is so strong 
by nature that no one can attack him, so he is afraid of 
nobody. 

And you must know that if any ship enters their estuary 
and anchors there, having been bound for some other port, 
they seize her and plunder the cargo. For they say, “ You 
were bound for somewhere else, and ’tis God has sent you 
hither to us, so we have a right to all your goods.” And 
they think it no sin to act thus. And this naughty custom 
prevails all over these provinces of India, to wit, that if a 
ship be driven by stress of weather into some other port 
than that to which it was bound, it is sure to be plundered. 
But if a ship come bound originally to the place they 
receive it with all honour and give it due protection.-^ The 
ships of Manzi and other countries that come hither in 
summer lay in their cargoes in 6 or 8 days and depart as 
fast as possible, because there is no harbour other than the 
river-mouth, a mere roadstead and sandbanks, so that it is 
perilous to tarry there. The ships of Manzi indeed are not 
so much afraid of these roadsteads as others are, because 
they have such huge wooden anchors which hold in all 
weather.^ 
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There are many lions and other wild beasts here and 
plenty of game, both beast and bird. 


Note 1. — No city or district is now known by the name of Ely, but 
the name survives in that of Mount Dely^ properly Monte d’Euv, the 
Yelhmala of the IMalabar people, and called also in the legends of the 
coast SaJ>ta~shaila, or the Seven Hills. This is the only spur of the 
Ghits that reaches the sea within the Madras teiritory. It is an isolated 
and very conspicuous hill, or cluster of hills, forming a promontory 
some 16 miles noith of Cananore, the fiist Indian land seen by Vasco 
da Gama, on that memorable August morning m 1498, and formerly 
very well known to navigators, though it has been allowed to drop out 
of some of our most ambitious modem maps. Abulfeda desciibes it 
as “a gieat mountain projecting into the sea, and descried from a great 
distance, called Eas Hath and it appears in Fia Mauro’s map as 
Cavo tie EIL 

Rashiduddin mentions ‘ 4 he country of Hili,’’ between Manjaritr 
(Mangalore) and Fandaraina (miswritten in Elliot’s copy Sadarsa). Ibn 
Batuta speaks of Hili, which he reached on leaving Manjanir, as ‘^a 
gieat and well-built city, situated on a large estuary accessible to great 
ships. Tire vessels of China come hither , this, Kaulam, and Kalikut, 
are the only poits that they enter.” From Hili he proceeds 12 miles 
fuither down the coast to for-fattan, which probably corresponds to 
Ihliapatan. Elly appears in the Carta Catalana, and is marked as a 
Christian city, Nicolo Conti is the last to speak distinctly of the city. 
Sailing from Cambay, in 20 days he arrived at two cities on the sea- 
shore, Piuammia {Faknttr, of Rashid and Firishta, Baccanor of old 
books, and now Bdrkih% the Malaydlim Vdkkandr) and Hellt. But 
we read that m 1527 Simon de Melo was sent to bum ships in the 
River of Mamina and at Monie dHIli * When Da Gama on his second 
voyage was on his way from Baticala (m Canara) to Cananor, a squall 
having sprung his mainmast just before leaching Mt. d’Ely, “ the captain- 
major anchoied in the Bay of Marabia, because he saw there several 
Moorish ships, m order to get a mast from them.” It seems clear that 
this was the bay just behind Mt. d’Ely. 

Indeed the name of Marabia ox Mdrdwi is still preserved in Mdddvl 
or Mdddi, corruptly termed Maudoy 111 some of our maps, a township 
upon the river which enters the bay about 7 or 8 miles south-east of 
Mt. d’Ely, and which is called by De Banos the Rio Marabia, Mr. 
Ballard informs me that he never heard of ruins of impoitance at Madai, 


^ The Town of Monte d’Ely appeals {Monte Dil) m Coionclli’s Atlas (1690) fiom 
some olclei souicc. Mi. Biiinell thinks Baliapatan (piopeily Valarpatfanam) which 
IS still a piospeious Mappila town, on a hioad and deep iivei, must be Hih I see 
a little (lilficulty in this 
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but there is a place on the river just mentioned, and within the Madai 
township, called Fayangddi (“ Old Town which has the remains of 
an old fort of the Kolastri (or Kolatiri) Rajas. A palace at Madai 
(peihaps this fort) is alluded to by Dr. Gundert m the Madras Journal, 
and a Buddhist Vihara is spoken of in an old Malayalim poem as having 
existed at the same place. The same paper speaks of “the famous 
emporium of Cachilpatnam near Mt. d’Ely,” which may have been our 
city of Hill, as the cities Hih and Marawi were apparently sepaiate 
though near.* 

The state of Hili-Mdrdwi is also mentioned in the Arabic woik on 
the early history of the Mahomedans in Malabar, called TuJifat-al-Mujd- 
hidm, and translated by Rowlandson , and as the prince is there called 
Kolturec^ this would seem to identify him either in family or pel son wdth 
the Raja of Cananor, for that old dynasty always boie the name of 
Kolatin.\ 

The Ramusian version of Barbosa is \eiy defective here, but in 
Stanley’s version (Hak. Soc. East African and Malabar Coasts, p. 149) 
we find the topogiaphy m a passage from a Munich MS. clear enough : 
“After passing this jdace ” (the iner of Nirapura 01 Nileshwaiam) “ along 
the coast is the mountain Dely (of Ely) on the edge of the sea , it is a 
round mountain, veiy lofty, in the midst of low land , all the ships of 
the Moors and Gentiles that navigate in this sea of India, sight this 
mountain when coming from without, and make their reckoning by it ; 
.... after this, at the foot of the mountain to the south, is a town 
called Maravc^ very ancient and well off, in which live Moors and 
Gentiles and Jews; these Jews are of the language of the country; it is 
a long time that they have dwelt in this place.” 

{Stanlcfs Correa^ Hak. Soc. p. 145, 312-13; Gtldem. p. 185; Eilwf^ 
I. 68, L JB, IV. 81 ; Conti, p. 6; Madras Journal, XIII. No. 31, 
p, 14, 99, 102, 104; Be Barros, III. 9, cap, 6, and IV. 2, cap. 13 ; 
Be Coiito, IV, 5, cap. 4) 

Note 2. — This is from Pauthiei’s text, and the map with ch xxi. 
illustrates the fact of the many wide riveis. The G. T. has “a good 
liver with a veiy good estuary” or mouth. The latter woid is in the 
G. T, faces, aftervvaids more correctly foies, equivalent to faines. We 
have seen that Ibn Batuta also sjieaks of the estuary or inlet at 
Hill It may have been either that immediately east of Mount d’Ely, 
communicating wuth Kavvdyi and the Nileshwaram River, or the Madai 


Ml. Buinell thinks A'acbc/iilimiiajiam must be an ciioi (easy in Malayalim) foi 
A/z^'rv/pattanam, / 1* Kavvayi (Kanwai in oui map) 

t As p}inlcd\yj Rowlandson, the name is coiiupt (like many otlieis in the book), 
being given :s.% llubaee MutaiKh'e, But suspecting what this pointed to, I c-xainined 
the MS. in the R A Society’s Libiaiy Tlie knowledge of the Arabic cluvach'r wa-> 

quite sufiicient to enable me to tiace the name as dlill Mdrduu, 

I'iotulam/um, pp. 54, 58-59, and MS pp 23 and 26 ; also ludum Antiquaiy, III 
p. 213 ) 
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Rner. Neither could ])e enteied by vessels now, but there have been 
great littoral changes. The land joining Mt. d’Ely to the mam is meie 
alluvium. 

Note T). — Baibosa says that throughout the kingdom of Cananor the 
])opper was of excellent quality, though not in great quantity. There 
was much ginger, not first-rate, which was called Hely from its gi owing 
about Mount d’Ely, with cardamoms (names of which. Eld in Sanskrit, 
Hel m Persian, I have thought might be connected with that of the hill), 
mirobolans, cassia fistula, zerumbct, and zedoary The two last items 
are two species of cujxuma^ formerly in much demand as aromatics , 
the last is, 1 believe, the sctciuak of Chaucer — 

“ Theic wah eke wexin^ many a spice, 

Ab clovve gilofie and Licoiice, 

Gingei and giein de Paiadis, 

Canell and setewalc of pus, 

Aivl many a bpicc deli table 

'Po eaten when men iibe fioin table ’’—A' 0/ tJh /C<m, 

'The Ilely ginger is also mentioned l)y Conti. 



Aluunt d'El>, fium the Sta, in Ust ccntuii 


Note 4 . — I’his i)iratical practice is noted by Abdurrazzak also : Tii 
other parts (than Calicut) a strange piactice is adopted. When a vessel 
seis sail for a certain point, and suddenly is diiven by a deciee of Divine 
Piovidence into another roadstead, the inhabitants, under the pretext 
that the wind has driven it thither, plunder the ship But at Calicut 
every ship, whatever p>lacc it comes from, or wherever it ma} be lioiind, 
when it puts into this port, is treated like other vessels, and has no 
trouble of any kind to put up with’* (p. 14). In 1673 Sivaji replied to 
the pleadings of an English embassy, that it was “ against the Laws of 
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Conchon” (Ptolemy’s Pirate Coast !) “to lestore any ships or goods 
that were driven ashore.” {Fryer, p. 261.) 

With regaid to the anchors, Pauthier’s text has just tlie opposite of 
the G. T. which we have prefeired: “ Les nefs dtt Manzi pot tent si 
grans ancres defust que il seufirent moult de grans fortunes aus flajes.” 
Deinailla says the Chinese consider their iionwood anchors to be much 
bettei than those of iron, because the latter are subject to strain {Lett 
Bdif. XIV 10). Capt. Owen has a good word for wooden anchois 
{Ndrr. of Voyages, tPc. I. 385). 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Melibar. 

Melibar is a great kingdom lying towards the west. The 
people are Idolaters; they have a language of their own, 
and a king of their own, and pay tribute to nobody.' 

In this country you see more of the North Star, for it 
shows two cubits above the water. And you must know 
that from this kingdom of Melibar, and from another near 
it called Gozurat, there go forth every year more than a 
hundred corsair vessels on cruize. These pirates take with 
them their wives and children, and stay out the whole 
summer. Their method is to join in fleets of 20 or 30 of 
these pirate vessels together, and then they form what they 
call a sea cordon,” that is, they drop off till there is an 
interval of 5 or 6 miles between ship and ship, so that 
they cover something like an hundred miles of sea, and 
no merchant ship can escape them. For when any one 
corsair sights a vessel a signal is made by fire or smoke, and 
then the whole of them make for this, and seize the mer- 
chants and plunder them. After they have plundered them 
they let them go, saying: “Go along with you and get 
more gain, and that mayhap will fall to us also ! ” But now 
the merchants are aware of this, and go so w'ell manned 
and armed, and with such great ships, that they don’t fear 
the corsairs. Still misha])s do befal them at times.' 
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There is in this kingdom a great quantity of pepper, 
and ginger, and cinnamon, and turbit, and of nuts of India.'* 
They also manufacture very delicate and beautiful buck- 
rams. The ships that come from the east bring copper 
in ballast. They also bring hither cloths of silk and gold, 
and sendels; also gold and silver, cloves and spikenard, 
and other fine spices for which there is a demand here, and 
exchange them for the products of these countries. 

Ships come hither from many quarters, but especially 
from the great province of Manzi.® Coarse spices are 
exported hence both to Manzi and to the west, and that 
which is carried by the merchants to Aden goes on to 
yVlexandria, but the ships that go in the latter direction are 
not one to ten of those that go to the eastward ; a very 
notable fact that I have mentioned before. 

Now I have told you about the kingdom of Melibar ; 
we shall now proceed and tell you of the kingdom of 
Gozurat. And you must understand that in speaking of 
these kingdoms we note only the capitals ; there are great 
numbers of other cities and towns of which we shall say 
nothing, because it would make too long a story to speak 
of all. 

Norn 1. — Here is anothei instance of that confusion which dislocates 
Polo’s descrijiUons of the Indian coast; we shall lecur to it under 
C;h. x.xx. 

Malabar is a name given by the Arabs, and vanes in its foini ; Ibn 
IJatuta and Kazwini wnte it al-Mal'Mr, Edrisi and Abulfeda 

jUaLJ!, al-Manihar, &c., and like variations occur among the old 
Riiroiiean travellers. The country so-called corresponded to tlie Kerala 
of the Brahmans, which in its veiy widest sense extended from about 
lat. is" to Cape Comorin. This, too, seems to be the extension which 
Abulfeda gives to Malabar, viz., from Hundwai to Kumhaiij Rash- 
iduddin includes Sinddbtii, i. c. Goa. But at a later date a point between 
Mt. d’Ely and Mangalore on the north, and Kaulam on the south, were 
the limits usually assigned to Malabar. 

Noth 2. — “ II font eschiel en mcr" (G. T.). Eschiel is the equivalent 
of the Italian oi seliiera, a troop oi squadion, and thence applied 

to oidei of battle, whethei by land or sea 
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Note n — The noithern part of Malabar, Canara, and the Konkan, 
have been nests of pirates fiom the time of the ancients to a very recent 
date. Padre Paohno specifies the vicinity of Mt d’Ely as a special 
haunt of them in his day, the latter half of last centuiy. Somewhat 
fuithei noith Ibn Batuta fell into their hands, and was stripped to his 
diaweis. 

Note 4. — There is something to be said about these Malabar spices. 
The cinnamon of Malabar is what we call cassia, the cauclla grossa of 
Conti, the canela brava of the Poitaguese. Notices of it will be found 
in RJiecde (1. 107) and in Garcias (f. 26 scqq). The latter says the 
Ceylon cinnamon exceeded it in value as 4 : r. Uzzano discriminates 
cancUa lunga, Salami, and Mabari, The Salami, I have no doubt, is 
Sailam, Ceylonese ; and as we do npt hear of any cassia from Mabar, 
probably the last was Malabar cinnamon. 

Tnrbit Radex Tiirpcthi is still known m pharmacy, at least in some 
parts of the Continent and in India, though m England obsolete. It is 
mentioned in the of India (1868) as deiived from Tpomcca 
Turpefhum, 

But It IS worthy of note that Ramusio has tubcbs instead of tiirlnf 
The foimer does not seem now to be a product of Western India, 
though Garcias says that a small quantity grew there, and a Dutch 
report of 1675 Valentyn also mentions it as an expoit of Malabar 
(r% Ceylon, p 243). Theie is some ambiguity in statements about it, 
because its pojiular name Kdbab'Chlm seems to be also applied to the 
cassia bud. Cubeb pepper was much used in the Middle Ages as a 
spice, and imported into Europe as such. But the inijioitation had long 
practically ceased, when its medical uses became known during the 
British occupation of J ava, and the demand was renewed. 

Budaeus and S ilmasius have identified this drug with the Aco/^taKor, 
which TheophrastU') joins with cmnamomum and cassia as an ingredient 
in aromatic confections 4'he inducement to this identification was no 
doubt the singular lesemblance which the word bears to the Javanese 
name of cubeb peppei, viz., Knmukin, Tf the foundation weie a little 
fiimer this would be curious evidence of intercourse and tiade with 
Java in a time eailier than that of Theophrastus, viz., the fouilh 
century n c. 

In the detail of 3 cargoes from Malabar that ariived at Lisbon 
in Sept. 1504 we find the following proportions Pepper, 1 0,000 
cantars , cinnamon, 500, cloves, 450; zz. (1. e. umzaro, %\\vqy\), 130, 
lac and brazil, 750 , camphor, 7 , cubebs, 191 , mace, 2\ , spikenaid, 3 , 
lign-aloes, i.\. 

{Bnehanads Mysore, II 31, III. 193, and A])p p v. ; Gamas, Ital. 
version 1576, f. 39-40, Salmas, Exeic, Rlin, p 923 ; Bud, on T/ieofh, 
1004 and 1010 , Are/iiv, Si. Hal, Append. 11. p. 19.) 


Note 5. — We see that Marco si)eaks of the merchants and ships of 
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Manzi, 01 Southern China, as frequenting Kaulam, Hili, and now 
IMalabar of which Calicut was the chief port. This quite coincides 
with Ibn Batuta, who says those were the three ports of India which 
the Chinese junks frequented, adding Fandaraina (i,e. Pandarani, or 
Pantaldni, 16 miles north of Calicut), as a port wheie they used 
to moor for the winter when they spent that season m India. By 
the winter he means the rainy season, as Poituguese writers on 
India do by the same expression (IV. 81, 88, 96) I have been 
unal)le to find anything definite as to the date of the cessation of 
this Chinese navigation to Malabar, but I believe it may be placed 
about the beginning of the 15th century. The most distinct allusion 
to It that I am awaie of is in the information of Joseph of Cran- 
ganor, in the Novus Orhis (Ed. of 1555, p. 208). He says: ‘‘These 
i)eo]jle of Cathay aie men of reniaikable energy, and formeily drove 
a fiist-rate tiade at the city of Calicut. But the King of Calicut 
having treated them badly, they quitted that city, and returning shortly 
after inflicted no small slaughter on the people of Calicut, and after that 
letuincd no more. After that they began to frequent Mailapetam, a 
<'ity subject to the king of Naisingha; a region towaids the East, .... 
and there they now drive their tiade.” There is also m Caspar Coirea’s 
account of the Voyages of Da Gama a curious record of a tradition of 
the arnval in Malabar moie than four centuries before of a vast merchant 
fleet '•‘from the parts of Malacca, and China, and the Lequeos” 
(Lewchew)j many from the company on board had settled m the 
country and left descendants. In the space of a hundred ycwirs none of 
tlicse remained , but their sumptuous idol temples weie still to be seen 
{StanleyK\ Traii^L^ Hak. Soc,, p. 147).* It is probable that both 
these stones must be refeired to those extensive expeditions to 
the western coiintiies with the object of lestormg Chinese influence 
>vhich were despatched by the Ming Emperor Ching-tsu (or Yung-lo), 
about J406, and one of which seems actually to have brought Ceylon 
under a paitial subjection to China, which endured half a century. 
(See Tennmt, I. 623 scqq, , and Leif or of F, Gauhil in J. A ser. 2, tom. x. 
]). 327-8 ) De Banos says that the fiunous city of Dm was built by one 
of tlie Rings of Guzeiat, whom he calls m one place Dariar Khan, and 
in another J\ruxiah, in memory of victory in a sea-fight with the 
Cliinese who then fre([uented the Indian shores. It is difficult to identify 
this King, though he is repiesented as the fiithei of the famous toxico- 
phagous Sultan Mahmiid Begara (1459-1511). De Banos has many 
other allusions to Chinese settlements and conquests m India which 
it IS not veiy easy to account for Whatever basis of facts there is 


' It appeals fiom a paper in the Mackenzie MSS that down to Colonel Mac- 
kenzie’s tune theie was a lube in Calicut whose ancestois w eie believed to have been 
(’Imiese (see Catal Riusonm\ III. 664) And there is a notable passage in 

\b(luiiazzal< wlntli sa>s the seal«iung iiopulation of Calicut weie mck-iuuned 
Chin! “China boys” (Imiia tn XlVi Cent. p. 19) 
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must probably refer to the expeditions of Ching-tsu, but not a little 
probably grew out ol the confusion of Jamas and C/mias already 
alluded to ^ and to this I incline to refer Conea's “ sumptuous idol- 
temples.” 

There must have been some revival of Chinese trade m the last cen- 
tury, if P. Paolmo IS correct m speaking of Chinese vessels frequenting 
Travancore ports for pepper {De Barros, Dec. II Liv. 11. cap. 9, and 
Dec. IV. Liv. v. cap. 3 ; JPaohno, p. 74) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Concerning the Kincujom of Gozurvt. 



]\Icdic\ il Arclutectinc m Gu/crat (fiom Fciijiisson) 


GpzuRAT is a great kingdom. The people arc Idolaters 
and have a peculiar language, and a king of their own, and 
are tributary to no one. It lies towards the west, and the 
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North Star is here still more conspicuous, showing itself at 
an altitude of about 6 cubits." 

The people are the most desperate pirates in existence, 
and one of their atrocious practices is this. When they 
have taken a merchant-vessel they force the merchants 
to swallow a stuff called Tamarmdi mixed m sea-water, 
which produces a violent purging. This is done in case the 
merchants, on seeing their danger, should have swallowed 
their most valuable stones and pearls. And in this way 
the pirates secure the whole. 

In this province of Gozurat there grows much pepper, 
and ginger, and indigo. They have also a great deal of 
cotton. Their cotton trees are of very great size, growing 
full six paces high, and attaining to an age of ao years. It 
is to be observed however that, when the trees are so old as 
that, the cotton is not good to spin, but only to quilt or 
stuff’ beds withal. Up to the age of la years indeed the 
trees give good spinning cotton, but from that age to 
20 years the produce is inferior." 

They dress in this country great numbers of skins of 
various kinds, goat-skins, ox-skins, buffalo and wild ox- 
skins, as well as those of unicorns and other animals. In 
fact so many are dressed every year as to load a number of 
shi[)s for Arabia and other quarters. They also work here 
beautiful mats in red and blue leather, exquisitely inlaid 
with figures of birds and beasts, and skilfully embroidered 
with gold and silver wire. These are marvellously beautiful 
things ; they are used by the Saracens to sleep upon, and 
capital they arc for that purpose. They also work cushions 
embroidered with gold, so fine that they are worth six 
marks of silver a jiiece, whilst some of those sleeping-mats 
are worth ten marks.* 


Nu'i'n 1. —Again wo note the topographical confusion. Guzerat is 
mentioned us if it weic a ]jrovince ad|Oining Malabar, .and before airivmg 
at 'I’ana. C.unbay, and Somnath, though m fact it includes those three 
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cities, and Cambay was then its great mart Wassdf, Polo’s contempo 
rary, perhaps acquaintance, speaks of “ Gujarat which is commonly 
called Kambdyat {Elhof, III. 31). 

Note 2. — The notice of pepper here is hard to explain. But Hwen 
T’sang also speaks of Indian pepper and incense (see next chaptei) as 
grown at 'Ochah which seems to be some place on the noithein border 
of Guzerat ( 11 . 161). 

Marsden, m regard to the cotton, supposes here some confused 
introduction of the silk-cotton tree {Bomhax or Salmalia^ the Semal of 
Hindustan), but the description would be entirely inapplicable to that 
great forest tree. It is remarkable that nearly the same statement with 
regard to Guzerat occurs in Rashiduddm’s sketch of India, as translated 
ill Sir H. Elliot’s History of India {cd by Prof Dowso?^ I. 67) . ‘‘ Giapes 
are produced twice during the year, and the strength of the soil is such 
that cotton-plants grow like willows and plane-trees, and yield produce 
ten years running.” An author of later date, from whom extracts arc 
given in the same work, viz , Mahommed Masurn in his Histoiy of Sind, 
describing the wonders of Siwi, says . ‘‘In Korzamin and Chhatur, which 
are districts of Siwi, cotton-plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that 
men pick the cotton mounted ” (p. 237) 

These would appear to have been plants of the species of true 
cotton called by Royle Goss? f in m a?horcu??i^ and sometimes termed G. 
?rliqiosii?fi^ fiom its being often giown m South India near temples or 
abodes of devotees , though the lattei name has been applied also to 
the nankeen cotton That of which we speak is however, according 
to Dr. Cleghoin, termed in Mysore Z>eo kafds^ of which G, rch^^iosn??? 
would be a pioper translation. It is growm in vaiious jiarts of India, 
but generally lather foi ornament than use. It is stated, however, to be 
specially used for the manufacture of turbans, and for the Brahmanical 
thread, and probably afforded the groundwork of the story told by 
Philostratus of the wild cotton which was used only for the sacred vest- 
ments of the Brahmans, and refused to lend itself to othei uses One of 
Royle’s authorities (Mr. Vaupell) mentions that it was grown near large 
towns of Eastern Guzerat, and its wool regarded as the finest of any, and 
only used in delicate muslins. Tod speaks of it in Bikanfi, and tins kind 
of cotton appeals to be giown also in China, as we gather from a passage 
in Amyot’s All moires ( 11 . 606), which speaks of the Cotonniers arbres, 
qiii ne devoient etie fertiles qu’apies un bon nombre d’annees.” 

The height appeals to ha\c been a difficulty with Marsden, who 
lefers to the G aiborcnm, but does not admit that it could be intended. 
Yet 1 see in the English Cycloftcdia that to this species is assigned a 
height of 15 to 20 feet I’olo’s six paces therefoie, even if it means 30 
feet as I think, is not a gieat exaggeration. {Roylt\ Cult, of Cotton, 144, 
145,152 ; Eng. CyJ. ait. Gossy/iuni.) 

Notf ;» — Kmhroideied and inlaid leather-woik foi bed < overs, 
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palankin mats and the like, is still a great manufactuie in Rajkot and 
other places of Kattiawar in Peninsular Guzerat, as well as in the adjoin- 
ing region of Sind (Note from Sir Bartle Freri). The embroidery of 
Giizerat is highly commended by Barbosa, Linschoten, and A. Hamilton. 

The G. T. adds at the end of tins passage • E qe vos en diroi f 
Sacluh tout voiremaut qe eu ceste reingne sc laboure roiaus dereusse de 
cmr ft plus sotilmcnt que ue fait en tout lo mondc, et cels qe sunt de grei- 
gnors vailiVhf." 

The two woids in Roman type I cannot explain; qu. royanx devises 't 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONCERNINU THE KINGDOM OF TANA. 

Tana is a great kingdom lying towards the west, a kingdom 
great both in size and worth. The people are Idolaters, 
with a language of their own, and a king of their own, and 
tributary to nobody.^ No pepper grows there, nor other 
spices, but plenty of incense ; not the white kind however, 
but brown.'*^ 

There is much traffic here, and many ships and mer- 
chants frequent the place ; for there is a great export of 
leather of various excellent kinds, and also of good buckram 
and cotton. The merchants in their ships also import 
various articles, such as gold, silver, copper, and other 
things in demand. 

With the King’s connivance many corsairs launch from 
this jiort to plunder merchants. These corsairs have a 
covenant with the King that he shall get all the horses 
they capture, and all other plunder shall remain with them. 
The King does this because he has no horses of his own, 
whilst many are shipped from abroad towards India ; for no 
ship ever goes thither without horses in addition to other 
cargo. The practice is naughty and unworthy of a king. 


\OI,. II. 


a c 
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Note 1. — The town of Thana, on the landward side of the island of 
Salsette, still exists, about 20 miles from Bombay. The Gieat Penin- 
sular Raihoad heie crosses the strait which separates Salsette fioin the 
continent. 

The KonJiaii is no doubt what was intended by the kingdom of Thdna. 
Albiruni speaks of that city as the capital of Konkan , Rashiduddin calls 
it Konkan-Tdna^ Ibn Batuta Kdkm-Tdna^ the last a form which appears 
in the Caita Catalana as Cucuitana, Tieffentaller writes Kokan^ and this 
\%%^\^{Oinninghanf s Am. Gcog, 553) to be the local pronunciation. Abul- 
feda speaks of it as a very celebrated place of trade, pioducmg a kind 
of cloth which was called Tdnasi^ bamboos, and Tahashir derived from 
the ashes of the bamboo. 

As early as the i6th year of the Hijra (a.d. 637) an Arab fleet from 
Oman made a hostile descent on the Island of Thdna, /. c. Salsette. The 
place {Sri Sthdnaka) appears from insciiptions to have been the seat of 
a Hindu kingdom of the Konkan, in the nth century. In Polo's time 
Thdna seems to have been still under a Hindu piince, but it soon 
aftei wards became subject to the Dehli soveieigns; and when visited 
by Jordanus and by Odoiic some 30 yeais after Polo’s voyage, a 
Mussulman governor was ruling there, wdio put to death four Phaiv 
ciscans, the companions of Jordanus. Barbosa gives it the compound 
name of Tana-Maiambu, the latter part being the first indication 
I know of the name of Bombay {Mamhai). It was still a place of many 
mosques, temples, and gardens, but the trade was small. Pirates still 
did business from the port, but on a reduced scale. Boteio says that 
there were the lemains of an immense city to be .seen, and that the 
town still contained 5000 velvet-weavers (p. 104). Till the Mahrattas 
took Salsette in 1737, the Portuguese had many fine villas about 
Thdna. 

Polo’s dislocation of geographical order here has misled Fra Mauro 
into placing Tana to the west of Guzerat, though he has a duplicate Tana 
neaier the correct position. 

Note 2 — It has often been erroneously supposed that the frankincense 
{ohhammi) of commerce, for which Bombay and the ports which preceded 
It in Western India have for centuries afforded the chief mait, was an 
Indian product. But Marco is not making that mistake , he calls the 
incense of Western India hrown^ evidently m contrast with the white 
incense or olibanum, which he afteiwaids assigns to its true locality 
{infra, ch. xxxvii., xxxviii.). Nor is Marsden justified in assuming that 
the brown incense of Tana must needs have been Benzom im])orted 
from Sumatra, though I observe Dr. Birdwood considers that the term 
Indian Frankincense which occurs m Dioscorides must have included 
Benzoin. Dioscoiides describes the so-called Indian Frankincense as 
hlaekisJi; and Garcias supposes the name meiely to refer to the colour, 
as he says the Arabs often gave the name of Indian to things of a daik 
colour 
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There seems to be no proof that Benzoin was known even to the 
older Aiab writers. Western India supplies a variety of aromatic gum- 
resins, one of which was probably intended by our traveller ; 

I. Boswellia thurifera of Colebrooke, whose description led to 
a general belief that this tiee pioduced the Frankincense of commerce. 
The tree is found in Oudh and Rohilkhand, in Bahdr, Cential India, 
Khandesh, and Kattiawdr, &c. The gum-resm is used and sold locally 
as an incense, but is soft and sticky, and is ?wt the olibanum of com- 
merce ,* noi IS it collected foi exportation. 

The Coromandel BoswcUia glabra of Roxburgh is now included 
(see Dr. Bird wood’s Monograph) as a variety under the B. thurifera. 
Its ftum-resin is a good deal used as incense in the Tamul regions, 
under the name of Kmidrikam^ with which is apparently connected 
Kundii>\ one of the Arabic woids for ohbanum (see ch. xxxviii, note 2), 

II. Vakria Indica (Roxb.), producing a gum-iesm which when 
recent is known as Pincy Fannsh, and when hardened, is sold for 
ex])ort under the names of Bidian Cofal^ White Dammar^ and otheis. 
its northern limit of growth is North Canara; but the gum is exported 
from Bombay. The tree is the Chloroxylon Dufada of Buchanan, and 
IS I imagine the Dupu or Incense Tree of Rheede (JTort, Malah, IV.). 
1110 tree is a fine one, and foims beautiful avenues in Malabar and 
Canara. The Hindus use the resin as an incense, and in Malabar 
It IS also made into candles which burn fragrantly and with httle 
smoke. It is, or was, also used as pitch, and is probably the thus 
with which Indian vessels, according to Joseph of Cranganore (in JVbvus 
Ofbis)^ weie payed, (larcias took it for the ancient Caucamiim, hMt 
this Dr. Biulwood identifies with the next, viz , : — 

in. Gardenia lucida (Roxb.). It giows in the Konkan districts, 
producing a fragiant lesin called Dikamdli in India, and by the Arabs 
Kankham, 

IV. Balsa/nodendfon Muhiil^ growing in Sind, Kattiawar and the 
Deesa Distrid, and jiiodiicing the Indian Bdellium^ Mukl of the Arabs 
and Persians, used ns an incense and as a coidial medicine. It is 
believed to be the H8cAAa mentioned in the Penplus as expoited from 
the Indus, and also as brought down with Costus through Ozcnc (Ujjain) 
to Bary^i^ana (IJaroch— sec Mulloi’s Geog Gnec, Minor, 1 . 287, 293). 
It is mentioned also (Muhl) by Albiruni as a special product of 
Kachh; and is jiiobahly the incense of that legion alluded to by 
Hwen T’sang (see last (‘hajitei, Note 2 ). It is of a yellow, red, or 
browuisii colour (Bng Cyi, art. Bdellium, Dowsods Elliot^ I. 66; 
Remand \\\J, .ds, ser. IV. tom. IV. p 363). 

V. Camuiiim stihtnm (Ro\b.), of the Western Ghats, affording the 
Bhuk Bammar of Malaiiai, whicli when fresh is aiomatic and yellow 111 
('oloui. It aboiiiuls in the country niljoming 'Fana. The natives use 
it as incense, iind <\dl the tiee Dhup (incense) and Gn^ul (Bdellum) 

licsules these lesinous substaiues, the Codus of the ancients may be 

'2 c 2 
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mentioned (Sansk. KusJith), being still expoited from Western India, as 
well as from Calcutta, to Clniia, under the name of PutcJiok^ to be burnt 
as incense m Chinese temples. Its identity has been ascertained in our 
own day by Dis. Royle and Falconer, as the root of a plant which they 
called Aucklandia Cost us. But the identity of the Fudw (which he 
gives as the Malay name) with Costus was known to Garcias. Alex. 
Hamilton, at the beginning of last centuiy, calls it Zigna Dulcis 
and speaks of it as an export from Sind, as did the author of the 
Penplus 1600 years eailier. 

My own impiession is that MukI or Bdellium was the brown 
incense of Polo, especially because we see from Albiiuni that this was 
regarded as a staple export from neighbouimg regions. But Dr. Bird- 
wood considers that the B^ack Dammar of Canarmm stnetum is in 
question {Report on Indian Gu/n-Resins, by Jlfr. Dalzcll of Dot. Gard. 
Bombay, 1866; Bird%uools Bombay Products, 2nd ed, pp 282, 287, &c.; 
Drury's Useful Plants of India, 2nd ed.; Garcias; A Hamilton, I. 127 ; 
Eng. Cyc., art. Piitchuk; Buchanan's Journey, II. 44, 335, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Cambaet. 

Cambaet is a great kingdom lying further west. The 
people are Idolaters, and have a language of their own, 
and a king of their own, and, are tributary to nobody/ 

The North Star is here still more clearly visible ; 
and henceforward the further you go west the higher 
you see it. 

There is a great deal of trade in this country. It pro- 
duces indigo in great abundance ; and they also make much 
fine buckram. There is also a quantity of cotton which is 
exported hence to many quarters ; and there is a great trade 
in hides, which are very well dressed ; with many other kinds 
of merchandize too tedious to mention. Merchants come 
here with many ships and cargoes, but what they chiefly 
bring is gold, silver, copper [and tutia,] 
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There are no pirates from this country ; the inhabitants 
are good people, and live by their trade and manufactures* 


Note 1 — Cambaet is nearer tlie genuine name of the city than our 
Cambav. Its proper Hindu name was, according to Colonel Todd, 
Khamhavati^ the City of the Pillar ” The inhabitants write it Kam- 
bdyat The ancient city is 3 miles fiom the existing Cambay, and is now 
ovei grown with jungle. It is spoken of as a flourishing place by Mas’udi 
who visited it in a.d. 915 Ibn Batuta speaks of it also as a very fine 
city, remarkable for the elegance and solidity of its mosques, and houses 
built by wealthy foreign mei chants, Cambeth is mentioned by Polo's 
contemporary Ivlaiino Sanudo, as one of the two chief Ocean Ports of 
India ; and in the fifteenth century Conti calls it fourteen miles in circuit 
It was still in high prosperity m the early part of the i6th century, 
abounding in commerce and luxury, and one of the greatest Indian 
marts. Its trade continued considerable m the time of Federici, towards 
the end of that century ; but it has now long disappeared, the local part 
of It being transferred to Gogo and other ports having deeper water. 
Its chief or sole industry now is m the preparation of ornamental objects 
from agates, cornelians and the like. 

The Indigo of Cambay was long a staple export, and is mentioned 
by Conti, Nikitm, Santo Stefluio, Fedeiici, Lmschoten, and Abu'l Fazl. 

The independence of Cambay ceased a few years after Polo’s visit; 
for It was taken in the end of the centuiy by the armies of AHuddfn 
Khilji of Dchli, a king whose name survived m Guzeiat down to our own 
day as AhUiddin Bloody Alauddin {Rds Mdld^ I. 235). 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Concern INTO the Kingdom of Skmenat. 

SemKxNA'i; is a great kingdom towards the west. The 
jieoplc arc Idolaters, and have a king and a language of 
their own, and pay tribute to nobody. They are not 
corsairs, but live by trade and industry as honest people 
ought. It is a place of very great trade. They are forsooth 
cruel Idolaters.^ 
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Note 1. — Somnath is the site of the celebrated Temple on the 
coast of Saurashtra, oi Peninsular Guzerat, plundeied by Mahmiid of 



“The Gates of Sumnath,” as picscncd m the Ihitish Aisciial at Agra, from a photograph 
(cnnveitcd into elevation) 


Ghazni on his sixteenth expedition to India (a.d, T 023 ). I’he teim 
“gieat kingdom " is pait of Polo’s foimiiLi But the place was at this 
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time of some importance as a commercial port, and much visited by the 
ships of Aden, as Abulfeda tells us. At an earlier date Albiruni 
speaks of it both as the seat of a great Mahadeo much frequented by 
Hindu pilgrims, and as a port of call for vessels on their way from 
Sofala in Africa to China, — a remarkable incidental notice of departed 
trade and civilization ! He does not give Somnath so good a character 
as Polo does ; for he names it as one of the chief pirate-haunts. And 
Col. 1 ’od mentions that the sculptured memonal stones on this coast 
frettuently exhibit the deceased as a piiate in the act of boarding. In 
fact, piratical habits continued in the islands off the coast of Kattiawar 
down to our own day. 

Piopeily speaking, thiee separate things are lumped together as Som- 
nath: (i) 'Fhe Port, pioperly called Verdwal, on a beautiful little bay: 
(2) 'fhc City of Deva-Pattan, Somnath-Pattan, or Prabhds, occupying 
a ])rominence on tlic south side of the bay, having a massive wall and 
towers, and many traces of ancient Hindu workmanship, though the vast 
multitude of tombs around shows the existence of a large Mussulman 
j)opulation at some time ; and among these aie dates nearly as old as our 
Traveller’s visit: (3) I’he flimous Temple (or, strictly speaking, the 
object of worship m that Temple) crowning a projecting rock at the 
south-west angle of the city, and close to the walls. Portions of 
columns and sculptured fragments strew the soil around. 

Notwithstanding the famous story of Mahmiid and the image stuffed 
with jewels, there is little doubt that the idol really termed Somndth 
(Moon’s Lord) was nothing hut a huge columnar emblem of Mahadeo. 
Hindu authoiitios mention it as one of the twelve most famous emblems 
of that kind over India, and Ibn Asir’s account, the oldest extant narra- 
tive of Mahmdd’s expedition, is to the same effect Every day it was 
washed with water newly brought from the Ganges. Mahmdd broke it 
to piec'es, and with a fiagment a step was made at the entrance of the 
Jdmi’ Moscjue at Ghazni. 

'I'he tcmi)les and idols of Pattan underwent a second visitation at 
the hands of Aldudclin’s forces a few yeais after Polo’s visit (1300)% and 
this seems in gicat measure to have wiped out the memory of Mahmdd. 
The teni])le, as it now stands deserted, bears evident tokens of having 
been converted into a mosque. A good deal of old and remarkable 
architecture remains, but mixed with Moslem woik, and no part of the 
building as it stands is believed to be a survival from the time of Mah- 
mud ; though pait may belong to a reconstruction which was caniedout 
by Raja Hhima Deva of Anliihvara about 25 years after Mahmdd’s 
invasion. It is remarkable that Ibn Asir speaks of the temple plundered 
by Mahnuid as “ built upon 56 pillais of teak-wood covered with lead.” 
Is It possible that it was a wooden building? 


vSo m KUwt^ II. 74. Hut Jacob ba}s tLcie xs an msciiptiou oI a Mussulman 
(iovcuior in Pattan of 1297. 
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In connexion Avith this brief chapter on Somndth we piesent a fiiith- 
ful repiesentation of those Gates which Loid Ellenborough lendered so 
celebrated in connexion with that name, when he caused them to be 
removed from the Tomb of Mahmud, on the retiiement of our troops from 
Kabul in 1843. His intention, as announced m that once famous ^(can 
of his, was to have them cairicd solemnly to Guzeiat, and theie lestored 
to the (long deseciated) temple. Calmer reflection pre\ ailed, and the 
Gates were consigned to the Fort of Agia, wheie they still lemain 

It IS not probable that theie was any real connexion between these 
Gates, of Saracenic design, caived (it is said) in llimalynn cedar, and 
the Temple of Somniith. But tradition did ascribe to them such a con- 
nexion, and the eccentric piank of a clever man in higli place made this 
widely known. Nor in any case can we regard as alien to the scope of 
this book the illustiation of a work of medieval Asiatic ait, which is quite 
as remarkable for its own character and indis]iutable history, as for the 
questionable origin ascribed to it {TotVs Travels, 385, 504; Burgess, 
Visit to SomnatJi, &c ; Jacob’s Report on Kaitywar, p. 18 ; Gihlcmeisfer, 
185; Do'ivsoiis Elliot, II. 468 seqq, , JLsiafic Journal, 3d senes, vol. L). 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Concerning the Kingdom of Kesmacoran. 

Kesmacoran is a kingdom having a king of its own and 
a peculiar language. [Some of] the people are Idolaters, 
[but the most part are Saracens]. They live by mer- 
chandize and industry, for they arc professed traders and 
carry on much traffic by sea and land in all directions. 
Their food is rice [and corn], flesh and milk, of which 
they have great store. There is no more to be said about 
them.” 

And you must know that this kingdom of Kesmacoran 
IS the last in India as you go towards the west and north- 
west. You see, from Maabar on, this jirovince is what is 
called the Grkatek India, and it is the best of all the Indies. 
I have now detailed to you all the kingdoms and provinces 
and (chief) cities of this India the Greater, tlial are upon 
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the seaboard ; but of those that lie in the interior I have 
said nothing, because that would make too long a story/ 
And so now let us proceed, and I will tell you of some 
of the Indian Islands. And I will begin by two Islands 
which are called Male and Female. 


Note 1. — Though ]M. Pautliier has imagined objections tlieie is no 
room for doubt that Xe^maconvi is the province of Mekran, known 
habitually all over the East as Kij-Makran, fiom the combination with 
the name of the country of that of its chief town, just as we lately met 
with a converse combination in Konkan-ttvia, This was pointed out to 
Maisden by his illustiious friend Major Rennell. We find the term 
Ky-Mah‘du used by Ibn Batuta (III. 47); by the Turkish Admiral 
Sidi ’Ah (/. As.^ ser. r, tom. ix. 72, and /. A, S, B, V. 463); by 
Sharifuddm {F, dc la Croix, 1 . 379, II. 417-18; in the famous Sindian 
Romeo-and-Juliet tale of Sassi and Panmin (El/iof, 1 . 333); by Pietio 
della Valle (I. 724, H. 358); by Sir F. Goldsmid (/ B. A. S,, n.s., I. 
38) ; and see for other examples, yi A, S. B, VII. 298, 305, 308 ; VIII. 
764, XilV. 158; XVII. pt. ii. 559; XX. 262, 263. 

The argument that Mekian was not a province of India only amounts 
to saying that Polo has made a mistake. But the fact is that it often 
7£wieckoned to belong to India, from ancient down to comparatively 
modem times, Pliny says . “ Many indeed do not reckon the Indus to 
be the western boundary of India, but include m that teim also four 
satrapies on this side the nver, the Gedrosi, the Aiachoti, the Ani, and 
the PaiMporaisadae {t\c\ IMekran, Kandahar, Herat, and Kabul) . . . . 
whilst others class all these together under the name of Ariana” (VI. 
23). Aiachosia, according to Isidoie of Charax, was termed by the 
Parthians White India.” Aelian calls Gedrosia a part of India (Ifisi, 
Animal, XVII. 6). In the 6th century the Nestonan Patriarch Jesu- 
jabus, as we ha\c seen (supra, ch. xxii. note 1), considered all to be 
India fiom the coast of Pcisia, /, e, of Fars, beginning from near the 
Gulf. According to Ibn Khurdadbah the boundary between Persia and 
India was seven days’ sail fiom Hoimuz and eight fiom Dailiul, 01 less 
than half way from the mouth of the Gulf to the Indus. (/ As,, ser. 6, 
tom. V. 283). Beladhori speaks of the Aiabs in early expeditions as 
invading Indian territory about the Lake of Sijistnn ; and Isiakhn 
repiesents this latter country as bounded on the nortli and partly on the 
iocst\^Y poitions of India. Kabul was still leckoned m India. Chach, the 
last Hindu king of Sind but one, is related to have marched thiough 
Mckrdn to a river which formed the limit between Mekran and Kermiln. 
On Its banks he planted date-trees, and set up a monument which bore : 
‘‘ This was the Iwnndary of Hind m the time of Chach, the son of 
Sildi), the son of Basabas.” In the Geography of Bakui \\e find it stated 
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that Hind is a great country which begins at the province of Mekran.” 
(M a7id E, IL 54.) In the map of Manno Sanuto India begins from 
Hormuz ; and it is plain fiom what Polo says in quitting that city that 
he considered the next step from it south-eastward would have taken 
him to India {supm^ I. p. 103) 

We may add a Romance definition of India from Kmg Alisa wider — 

“ Loidyngcs, also I fynde 
A I Mcde begytniiefh Yndc 
Foi sothe ich wote it stretcheth farest 
Of alle the Londes in the E&t ; 

And oth the South half sikeilyk 
To the See taketh of Afryk ; 

And the noith half to a Mountayne 

That IS yclep^d Caucasayne.” — L 4824-4831. 

It is probable that Polo merely coasted Mekran ; he seems to know 
nothing of the Indus, and what he says of Mekian is vague. 


Note 2. — As Maico now winds up his detail of the Indian coast, it 
is proper to try to throw some light on his paitial derangement of its 
geogiaphy. In the following columns the first shows the real geographical 
Older horn east to west of the Indian provinces as named by Polo, and 
the second shows the Older as he puts them. The Italic names aie brief 
and general identifications. 


Real 0}det, 

1 Mutfili {I'elingaJta') 

2 St. Thomas’s (A/adraf) 
Haabar, 3 Maabai Piopei, Kingdom 
including of Sondei Bandi 

(4. Ca.ll ( 7 / 11 /leve/ly). 

5. Coniari (C Como/'in')^ 
MelibaRjJ 6. Coilum (Tiavancorc) 
including ( 7 YAi (Camnorc). 

Guzerat, f S. Tana (Bo?nhay). 

01 Lar, j 9 Canbaet (Cambaf) 
including ( 10. Semenat (Somnath) 

II. Kesmacoran 


Folds order, 

1. Mutfili. 

2. St. Thomases (Lai, 

west of do ) 

3. Maabar propei, or 

Soil. 

4 Call. 

5. Coilum. 

6. Coinari. 

7. Eh. 

8 (Melibir) 

9 (Gozurat) . 

10. Tana 

11. Canbaet. 

12 Semenat. 

13. Kesmacoian. 


Maabar, 

including 


It is difficult to suppose that the fleet carrying the bride of Arghun 
went out of its way to Maabar, St. Thomas's, and Telingana. And on 
the other hand, what is said m chapter xxiii. on Comari, about the 
North Star not having been visible since they approached the Lesser 
Java, would have been grossly inaccurate if in the interval the travellers 
had been north as far as Madras and Motupalle. That passage suggests 
to me strongly that Coman was the first Indian land made by the fleet 
on arriving from the Aichipelago (exclusive per/iaj/^ of Ceylon) Note 
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then that the position of Eli is marked by its distance of 300 miles from 
Comari, evidently indicating that this was a run made by the traveller 
on some occasion without an intermediate stoppage. Tana, Cambay, 
Somnath, would follow naturally as points of call 

In Polo’s order, again, the positions of Comari and Coilum are trans- 
posed, whilst Melibar is introduced as if it were a country weshoard (as 
Polo views It, northward we should say)* of Coilum and Eh, instead of 
including them, and Gozurat is introduced as a countiy lying eastward 
(or southward, as we should say) of Tana, Cambaet, and Semenat, in- 
stead of including them, or at least the two latter. Moreover, he names 
no cities in connexion with those two countnes. 

The following hypothesis, really not a complex one, is the most 
probable that I can suggest to account for these confusions. 

I conceive, then, that Cape Comoim (Comari) was the first Indian 
land made by the fleet on the homewaid voyage, and that Hili, Tana, 
Cambay, Somnath, were touched at successively as it proceeded towards 
Persia. 

I conceive that in a former voyage to India on the Great Kaan’s 
business Marco had visited Maabar and Kaulam, and gamed partly fiom 
actual visits and paitly from information the substance of the notices he 
gives us of Telingana and St. Thomas’s on the one side and of Malabar 
and Guzerat on the other, and that in combining into one series the 
results of the information acquired on two different voyages he failed 
rightly to co-ordinate the material, and thus those dislocations which 
we have noticed occurred, as they veiy easily might, in days when 
maps had practically no existence ; to say nothing of the accidents of 
dictation. 

The expression in this passage for “ the cities that he in the interior,” 
is in the G. T. cclz qe sunt en fra terres;” see I., 45. Paulhier’s 
text has ccUcs qui sont en femie terre,” which is nonsense here. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

DiSCOURSETH OF THE TWO ISLANDS CALLED MaLE AND FEMALE, 
AND WHY THEY ARE SO CALLED. 

When you leave this Kingdom of Kesmacoran, which is 
on the mainland, you go by sea some 500 miles towards the 
south; and then you find the two Islands, Male and 
Female, lying about 30 miles distant from one another. 
The people are all baptized Christians, but maintain the 


Abulfeda’b oiicntation is the same as Polo\. 
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ordinances of the Old Testament ; thus when their wives 
are with child they never go near them till their confine- 
ment, or for forty days thereafter. 

In the Island however which is called Male, dwell the 
men alone, without their wives or any other women. 
Every year when the month of March arrives the men all 
set out for the other Island, and tarry there for three 
months, to wit, March, April, May, dwelling with their 
wives for that space. At the end of those three months 
they return to their own Island, and pursue their husbandry 
and trade for the other nine months. 

They find on this Island very fine ambergris. They 
live on flesh and milk and rice. They are capital fisher- 
men, and catch a great quantity of fine large sea-fish, and 
these they dry, so that all the year they have plenty of 
food, and also enough to sell to the traders who go thither. 
They have no chief except a bishop, who is subject to the 
archbishop of another Island, of which we shall presently 
speak, called Sco'I'ra. They have also a peculiar language. 

As for the children which their wives bear to them, if 
they be girls they abide with their mothers ; but if they 
be boys the mothers bring them up till they are fourteen, 
and then send them to the fathers. Such is the custom of 
these two Islands. The wives do nothing but nurse their 
children and gather such fruits as their Island produces ; 
for their husbands do furnish them with all necessaries.' 


Note 1. — It is not perhaps of much use to seek a serious identifi- 
cation of the locality of these Islands, or, as Marsden has done, to 
rationalize the fable. It ran from time immemorial, and as nobody ever 
found the Islands, their locality shifted with the horizon, though the 
legend long hung about Socotra and its vicinity. Coronelh’s Atlas 
(Venice, i6()6) identifies these islands witli those called Abdul Kunnear 
Cape Gardafui, and the same notion finds favour with Marsden. No 
islands indeed exist in the position indicated by Polo if we look to his 
direction “ south of Kesmacoran,” but if we take his indication of “ half 
way between Mekran and Socotra,” the Kuna Muria Islands on the 
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Arabian coast, m which M. Pauthier longs to trace these veritable Male 
and Female Isles, will be nearer than any others. Marco’s statement 
that they had a bishop subject to the metropolitan of Socotra certainly 
looks as if ceitain concrete islands had been associated with the tale* 
Friar Jordanus (p. 44) also places them between India the Greater and 
India Tertia (/. e, with him Eastern Africa) Conti locates them not more 
than five miles from Socotra, and yet 100 miles distant from one another. 
Sometimes the men jjass over to the women, and sometimes the 
women pass over to the men, and each return to their own respective 
island before the expiration of six months. Those who remain on the 
island of the otheis beyond this fatal period die immediately” (p 21). 
Fra Mauro places the islands to the south of Zanzibar and gives them 
the names of Mangla and Nchila. One is curious to know whence 
came these names, one of which seems to be Sanskrit, the other (also m 
Sanudo’s map) Arabic; {Nablla/i, Ar., IJeautiful ” Mangala^ Sansk., 
‘‘ Fortunate”). 

A savour of the stoiy survived to the time of the Poituguese dis- 
covenes, and it had bythat time attached itself to Socotra. {De Barros^ 
Dec. II. Liv. 1. cap. 3 , Bartoh^ H, della C0//1/, di Gcsu^ Asia, 1 . p. 37 , 
P, Vincenzo^ p 443.) 

The story was, I imagine, a mere ramification of the ancient and 
wide-spread fable of the Amazons, and is substantially the same that 
Palladius tells of the Brahmans ; how the men lived on one side of the 
Ganges and the women on the other. The husbands visited their wives 
for 40 days only in June, July, and August, those being their cold 
months, as the sun was then to the north.” And when a wife had once 
borne a child the husband returned no more. {Mulled s Ps, Cailisth. 
105.) The Mahdbhdrata celebrates the Amazon country of Rdnd Para- 
mitd, where the regulations were much as in Polo’s islands, only male 
children were put to death, and men if they overstayed a month, 
{Wlieekds Jfidia, 1 . 400.) 

Hwen T’sang’s version of the legend agrees with Marco’s in placing 
the Woman’s Island to the south of Persia. It was called the Kingdom 
of Western J Vo men. There were none but women to be seen. It was 
under Folm (the Byzantine Empire), and the ruler thereof sent hus- 
bands every year , if boys were born, the law prohibited their being 
brought up. ( Fie et Voyages., p. 268.) Alexander, in Feidusi’s poem, 
visits the City of Women on an island in the sea, where no man was 
allowed 

The Chinese accounts, dating from the 5th century, of a remote 
Eastern I/and called Fusang, which Neumann fancied to have been 
Mexico, mention that to the east of that region again tliere was a 
Woman’s Island, with the usual particulars. {Lassen, IV. 751 ) Oddly 
enough Columbus heard the same stoiy of an island called Matityna or 
Matimno (aj^parently Martinique) which he sighted on his second voyage. 
The Indians on board “ asserted that it had no inhabitants but women, 
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who at a certain time of the year were visited by the Cannibals (Caribs) ; 
if the children born were boys they w^ere brought up and sent to their 
fatheis, if gills they weie retained by the motheis. They reported also 
that these women had certain subterraneans caverns in 'which they took 
refuge if any one went thither except at the established season,” &c. 
{P. Mtv'iyr vsx Ramusio^ III. 3 zk and see 85.) Similar Amazons aie 
placed by Adam of Biemen on the Baltic shoies, a story there supposed 
to have onginated in a confusion between Gwenland, ue, Finland, and a 
land of Cztms or Women. 

Mendoza heard of the like in the vicinity of Japan (perhaps the real 
Fusang story), though he opines judiciously that “ this is very doubtfull 
to be beleeved, although I have bin certified by lehgious men that have 
talked with persons tliat within these two yeares have beene at the 
saide ilands, and have scene the saide women.” {H, of Chim, II. 301.) 
Lane quotes a like tale about a horde of Cossacks whose wives were said 
to live apart on certain islands in the Dnieper (Aralf. Nig/ifs, 1859, III. 
479). The same story is related by a missionary in the Lettrcs &difiantes 
of certain unknown islands supposed to he south of the Marian group. 
Pauthier, from whom I derive this last instance, draws the conclusion : 
“ On voit que le recit de Marc Pol est loin d'etre imaginaire.” Mine 
from the premises would be different ! 

Sometimes the fable took another form ; in which the women are 
entirely isolated, as m that which Mela quotes from Hanno (HI. 9). 
So with the Isle of Women which Kazwini and Bakui place to the south 
of China. They became enceintes by the Wind, or by eating a particular 
fruit, or, as in a Chinese edition related by Magaillans, by looking at 
their own faces in a well ! The like fable is localized by the Malays in 
the island of Engano off Sumatra, and was related to Pigafetta of an 
island under Great Java called Ocoloio, perhaps the same. 

(MagaiL 76; Gildem, 196; N, et Ex, II. 398; Pigafetta^ 173; 
MarsdePs Sumatra^ ist ed. p. 264.) 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Concerning the Island of Scotra. 

When you leave those two Islands and go about 500 miles 
further towards the south, then you come to an Island 
called Scotra. The people are all baptized Christians; 
and they have an Archbishop. They have a great deal 
of ambergris ; and plenty also of cotton stuffs and other 
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merchandize ; especially great quantities of salt fish of a 
large and excellent kind. They also eat flesh and milk 
and rice, for that is their only kind of corn ; and they all 
go naked like the other Indians. 

[T'he ambergris comes firom the stomach of the whale, 
and as it is a great object of trade, the people contrive to 
take the whales with barbed iron darts, which, once they 
are fixed in the body, cannot come out again. A long 
cord is attached to this end, to that a small buoy which 
floats on the surface, so that when the whale dies they 
know where to find it. They then draw the body ashore 
and extract the ambergris from the stomach and the oil 
from the head.'] 

There is a great deal of trade there, for many ships 
come from all quarters with goods to sell to the natives. 
The merchants also purchase gold there, by which they 
make a great profit ; and all the vessels bound for Aden 
touch at this Island. 

Their Archbishop has nothing to do with the Pope of 
Rome, but is subject to the great Archbishop who lives 
at Baudas. He rules over the Bishop of that Island, and 
over jnany other Bishops in those regions of the world, just 
as our Pope does in these." 

A multitude of corsairs frequent the Island; they come 
there and encamp and put up their plunder to sale ; and 
this they do to good profit, for the Christians of the Island 
purchase it, knowing well that it is Saracen or Pagan gear.'’ 

And you must know that in this Island there are the 
best enchanters in the world. It is true that their Arch- 
bishop forbids the practice to the best of his ability ; but 
’tis all to no purpose, for they insist that their forefathers 
followed it, and so must they also. I will give you a sample 
of their enchantments. Thus, if a ship be sailing past 
with a fair wind and a strong, they will raise a contrary 
wind and compel her to turn back. In fact they make 
the wind blow as they list, and produce great tempests and 
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disasters ; and other such sorceries they perform, which it 
will be better to say nothing about in our Book.^ 


Note 1. — Mj. Blyth appeals to consider that the only whale met 
with now-a-days m the Indian Sea north of the line is a great Ror(j[iial or 
Balaenoptera^ to which he gives the specific name of Indica (see /; A, S, 
B. XXVIII. 481). The text, however (fiom Ramusio), clcaily points 
to the Spermaceti whale , and Mauiy’s Whale-Chart consists with this. 

“ The best ambergris,” says Mas udi, is found on the islands and 
coasts of the Sea of Zinj (Eastern Africa) \ it is lound, of a pale blue, and 
sometimes as big as an ostiich egg. . . . These are morsels which have 
been swallowed by the fish called AwdL When the sea is much 
agitated it casts up fragments of amber almost like lumps of lock, and 
the fish swallowing these is choked thereby, and floats on the surface. 
The men of Zmj, or wheiever it be, then come in their canoes, and fall 
on the creature with haipoons and cables, draw it ashoie, cut it up, and 
extract the ambeigris” (I. 134). 

Kazwini speaks of whales as often imprisoned by the ebb tide m the 
channels about Basia The people harpooned them, and got much oil 
out of the hraiUy which they used for lamps and smearing their ships. 
This also is cleaily the sperm whale. {Etlu\ p. 268.) 

After having been long doubted, scientific opinion seems to have 
come back to the opinion that ambergris is an excretion from the whale, 
^'Ambergris is a morbid secretion m the intestines of the cachalot, 
deriving its origin either from the stomach or biliary ducts, and allied in 
its nature to gall-stones, . . . whilst the masses found floating gn the 
sea are those that have been voided by the whale, or liberated from the 
dead animal by the process of piitiefaction.’^ {Bemictt^ Whaling Voyage 
Round the Globc^ 1840, 11 . 326.) 

Note 2. — Scotra probably represented the usual pronunciation of 
the name Suco'rRA, which has been hypothetically traced to a Sanskrit 
original, Dv'ifaBukhddhdra^ the Island Abode of Bliss,” from which 
(contracted Diuskadm) the Greeks made the island of jDiou'oridesl' 

So much painful interest attaches to the histoiy of a people once 
Christian, but now degeneiated almost to savageiy, that some detail may 
be permitted on this subject. 

The Periplus calls the island very large, but desolate ; the 

inhabitants were few, and dwelt on the north side They were of foreign 
origin, being a mixture of Arabs, Indians, and Gieeks, who had come 
thither m search of gam. . , The island was under the king of the 

Incense Countr3^ . . . Tiaders came from Muza (near Mocha) and 
sometimes from Limyrica and Barygaza (Malabar and Guzerat), bringing 
lice, wheat, and Indian muslins, with female sUues, which had a ready 
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sale Cosmas (6th century) says there was in the island a bishop, 
appointed from Persia. J'he inhabitants spoke (Ireek, having lieen 
originally settled iheie by the Ptolemies. “ Theie are clergy there also, 
01 clamed and sentfiom Persia to minister among the people of the island, 
and a multitude of Christians. We sailed past the island, but did not 
land. I met, however, with people fiom it who were on then way to 
Ethiopia, and they spoke Gieek ” 

The ecclesiastical historian Nicephoius Callistiis seems to allude to 
the people of Socotra, when he says that among the nations visited by 
the missionary Theophiliis, in the time of Constantins, weie “the Assy- 
rians on the verge of the outei ocean towards the East .... whom 
Alexander the Great, after diivmg them Jrom Syria, sent thither to settle, 
and to this day they keep their mothei tongue, though all of the blackest, 
through the power of the sun’s rays ” The Arab voyagcis of the 9th 
century say that the island was colonized with Greeks by Alexander the 
Great, in ordei to piomote the cultuie of the Socotrme aloes ; when the 
other Greeks adopted Christianity these did likewise, and they had con- 
tinued to retain their jirofession of it. The colonizing by Alexandci is 
probably a fable, but invented to account for facts. 

In the list of the metropolitan sees of the Nestoiian Church we 
find one called Kofrohah^ which is supposed to stand for Socotra. Ac’cord- 
ing to Edrisi, Kotrobah was an Lsland inhabited by Christians ; he 
speaks of Socotra separately, but no island suits his descn])tion of 
Kotiobah but Socotra itself ; and I su.spect that we have here geogra])hy 
m duplicate, no uncommon circumstance. I'heie is an ejiistle extant 
fioin the Nestoiian Patiiaich Jesuiabus (a.d. 650-660), ad EpiSLCpo<! 
Cataraisium^ which Asscmani inleipretsof the Christians m So('otra and 
the adjacent coasts of Arabia (III. 133). Abulfeda says the people of 
Socotra weie Nestorun Christians and jurates. Nicolo Conti, m the 
fir.st half of the T5th ccntuiy, spent two months on the island {Salmtcra). 
He says it was for the mostpait inhabited by Nestoiian Cliristians. 

Some indications point rather to a connexion of the island’s Chris- 
tianity with the Jacobite 01 Abyssinian Chinch. Thus they pra(*tised 
circumcision, as mentioned by Maffci m noticing the proceedings of 
Albuquerque at Socotra. De Ikirros calls them Jacobite Christians 
of the Abyssinian stock. Parbosa speaks of tliem as an olive-coloiiie<l 
[)eople, Christian only m name, having neithci bajitism nor Chiistiaii 
knowledge, and having foi many years lost all ac(|uaintance with the 
Gospel. Andrea Corsah calls them Chiistian she])herds of Kthio]>ian 
race, like Abyssinians. They lived on dates, milk, and butlei ; some 
rice was imported. They had churches like mosques, but with a Unis in 
Christian fashion. 

When Francis Xaviei visited the island theie weie still distinct tiaces 
of the Chuich. The people leverenccd the cioss, placing it on then 
altars, and hanging it lound then necks. Evciy village had its mmi.-»tei, 
whom they called Kashis {An for a Christian Piesbi'tei), to whom they 
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paid tithe. No man could read. The Kashis repeated prayers anti- 
phonetically in a forgotten tongue, which De Bairos calls Chaldee, 
fiequently scattering incense ; a word like Alleluia often lecuned For 
bells they used wooden rattles. They assembled in their churches four 
times a day, and held St. Thomas in great veneration. The Kashfses 
mariied, but weie very abstemious. They had two Lents, and then 
fasted stiictly from meat, milk, and fish. 

The last vestiges of Chiistiamty in Socotia, so far as we know, are 
those traced by P. Vincenzo, the Carmelite, who visited the island after 
the middle of the 17th century. The people still retained a profession 
ot Christianity, but without any knowledge, and with a strange jumble 
of rites , sacrificing to the moon ; circumcising , abominating wine and 
pork. They had churches which they called Moquamc {Ar. MaJ^dm, 
“ Locus, Static ?), dark, low, and dirty, daily anointed with butter. On 
the altar was a cross and a candle. The cross was regarded with igno- 
rant reverence, and carried m processions They assembled in their 
churches three times in the day, and three times in the night, and in 
their -svership burned much incense, &c. The pnests were called Odamho^ 
elected and conseciated by the people, and changed every year. Of 
baptism and other sacraments they had no knowledge. 

Theie were two races . one, black with ensp hair ; the other, less 
black, of better aspect and with stiaight hair. Each family had a cave 
in which they deposited their dead. They cultivated a few palms, and 
kept flocks j had no money, no wnting, and kept tale of their flocks 
by bags of stones They often committed suicide in age, sickness, or 
defeat. When rain failed they selected a victim by lot, and placing 
him within a circle addressed prayers to the moon. If without suc- 
cess they cut off the poor wretch’s hands They had many who 
practised soicery. The women were all called Maria, which the author 
regarded as a lelic of Chiistiamty, this De Barros also notices a century 
earlier. 

Now, not a trace of former Christianity can be discovered — unless 
It be m the name of one of the villages on the coast, Cokssceah, which 
looks as if It faintly commemorated both the ancient religion and the 
ancient language (iKKXrjdLOL), The remains of one building, traditionally 
a place of woiship, were shown to Wellsted ; he could find nothing to 
connect it with Christianity. 

The social state of the people is much as Father Vincenzo described 
it , lower it could scarcely be Mahomedanism is now the universal 
piofession. The people of the interior are still of distinct race, with 
curly hair, Indian complexion, regular features The coast people are 
a mongiel body, of Arab and other descent. Probably in old times the 
case was similar, and the civilization and Greek may have been confined 
to the littoral foieigners. (Jfu/kds Geog, Gn Minorca, I p. 280-1 ; 
Relations, I 13 9-1 40; Cathay, clxxi, ccxlv, 169, Conti, 20, Maffei, 
hb. III. ; Busching, IV. 278 , Faria, I. 117-118 ; Ranu I, f. 18 1 v. and 
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292 ; Jarric^ Thes, Rer. Jndic, I 108-9 \ 132, 442 ; G. S, 

V. 129 scqq,) 

Note 3 . — As fai back as the loth century Socotra was a noted 
haunt of pirates. Mas’udi says : “ Socotra is one of the stations fre- 
quented by the Indian corsairs called Bawdrij, which chase the Aiab 
ships bound for India and China, just as the Greek galleys chase the 
Mussulmans in the sea of Rum along the coasts of Syria and Egypt ” 
(III. 37). The Bawdrij weie corsairs of Kach'h and Guzerat, so called 
from using a Ijjnd of war-vessel called Bdrja {Elliot^ I. 65) Ibn Batuta 
tells a story of a friend of his, the Shaikh Sa’id, superior of a convent at 
Mecca, who had been to India and got large presents at the court of 
Dehli. With a comrade called Hajji Washl, who was also carrying a 
large sum to buy horses, ‘‘when they arnved at the island of Socotra 
. . . . they were attacked by Indian corsaiis with a great number of 
vessels. . . . The corsairs took everything out of the ship, and then left 
It to the Clew with its tackle, so that they were able to reach Aden.” 
Ibn Batata’s remaik on this illustrates what Polo has said of the Malabai 
pirates, in chap. xxv. supra • “ The custom of these pirates is not to 
kill or drown anybody when the actual fighting is over. They take all 
the property of the passengers, and then let them go whither they will 
with their vessel” (1. 362-3). 

Note 4.>— We have seen that P. Vincenzo alludes to the sorceries of 
the people; and De Barros also speaks of the Jcltmna 01 witchciaft by 
which the women drew ships to the island, and did other maivels (u. s.). 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

CONCERNTNO 'I’lIK ISLAND OE M ADKK JASCAK. 

Madeigascar is an Island towards the south,^ about a 
thousand miles from Scotra. The people are all Saracens, 
adoring Mahommet. They have jfoiir Esheks^ i, c. four 
Elders, who are said to govern the whole Island. And you 
must know that it is a most noble and beautiful Island, 
and one of the greatest m the world, for it is about 4000 
miles in compass. The people live by trade and handi- 
crafts. 

In this Island, and in another beyond it called Zan- 
GHiBAR, about which we shall tell you afterwards, there are 

2 1 ) 2 
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more elephants than in any country in tlie world. The 
amount of traffic in elephants’ teeth in these two Islands is 
something astonishing. 

In this Island they eat no flesh but that of camels ; and 
of these they kill an incredible number daily. They say it 
is the best and wholesomest of all flesh ; and so they eat of 
it all the year round.* 

They have in this Island many trees of red sanders, ol’ 
excellent quality; in fact, all their forests consist of it.” 
They have also a quantity of ambergris, for whales are 
abundant in that sea, and they catch numbers of them ; 
and so are Oil-heads, which are a huge kind of fish, which 
also produce ambergris like the whale.^ There are numbers 
of leopards, bears, and lions in the country, and other wild 
beasts in abundance. Many traders, and many ships go 
thither with cloths of gold and silk, and many other kinds 
of goods, and drive a profitable trade. 

You must know that this Island lies so far south that 
ships cannot go further south or visit other Islands m that 
direction, except this one, and that other of which wc have 
to tell you, called Zanghibar. This is because the sea- 
current runs so strong towards the south that the ships 
which should attempt it never would get back again. 
Indeed, the ships of Maabar which visit this Island of 
Madeigascar, and that other of Zanghibar, arrive thither 
with marvellous speed, for great as the distance is they 
accomplish it in 20 days, whilst the return voyage takes 
them more than 3 months. This (I say) is because of the 
strong current running south, which continues with such 
singular force and in the same direction at all seasons.'^ 

’Tis said that in those other Islands to the south, which 
the ships are unable to visit because this strong current 
prevents their return, is found the bird Gryphon, which 
appears there at certain seasons. The description given of 
It IS however entirely different firom what our stories and 
pictures make it. For persons who had been there and 
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had seen it told Messer Marco Polo that it was for all the 
world like an eagle, but one indeed of enormous size ; so 
big in fact that its wings covered an extent of 30 paces, 
and its quills were i a paces long, and thick in proportion. 
And it is so strong that it will seize an elephant in its talons 
and carry him high into the air, and drop him so that he 
is smashed to pieces ; having so killed him the bird gryphon 
swoops down on him and eats him at leisure. The people 
of those isles call the bird Rtic, and it has no other name.® 
So I wot not if this be the real gryphon, or if there be 
another manner of bird as great. But this I can tell you 
for certain, that they are not half lion and half bird as 
our stories do relate ; but enormous as they be they are 
fashioned just like an eagle. 

The Great Kaan sent to those parts to enquire about 
these curious matters, and the story was told by those who 
went thither. He also sent to procure the release of an 
envoy of his who had been despatched thither, and had 
been detained ; so both those envoys had many wonderful 
things to tell the Great Kaan about those strange islands, 
and about the birds I have mentioned. [They brought (as 
I heard) to the Great Kaan a feather of the said Rue, which 
was stated to measure 90 spans, whilst the quill part was 
two palms in circumference, a marvellous object! The 
Great Kaan was delighted with it, and gave great presents 
to those who brought it.*"] They also brought two boar’s 
tusks, which weighed more than 14 lbs. a piece; and you 
may gather how big the boar must have been that had 
teeth like that! They related indeed that there were some 
of those boars as big as a great buffalo. There are also 
numbers of giraffes and wild asses ; and in fact a marvellous 
number of wild beasts of strange aspect.^ 


Note 1 . — Maico is, I believe, the first vviiter, Euiopeaii or Asiatic, 
who unambigjously speaks of Mauaoascar; but his information about it 
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was very incoriect in many particulars There are no elephants nor 
camels in the island, nor any leopards, bears, or lions. 

Indeed, I have no doubt that Marco, combining information from 
different sources, made some confusion between MakdasJiau (Magadoxo) 
and Madagascar^ and that particulars belonging to both are mixed up 
here This accounts for Zanghibar being placed entirely beyond Mada- 
gascar, for the entiiely Mahomedan character given to the population, 
for the hippopotamus-teeth and staple trade in ivory, as well for the 
lions, elephants, and other beasts. But above all the camel-killing indi- 
cates Sumdli Land and Magadoxo as the real locality of part of the 
information. Says Ibn Batuta • “ After leaving Zaila we sailed on the 
sea for 15 days, and arrived at Makdashau, an extremely large town. 
The natives keep camels m great numbers, and they slaughter several 
Jmndreds daily'' ( 11 . 181). The slaughter of camels for food is still a 
Sumdli practice. (See /. J?. G. S VI. 28, and XIX. 55.) Perhaps the 
Shaikhs {Eseeqe) also belong to the same quarter, for the Arab traveller 
says that tire Sultan of Makdashau had no higher title than Shaikh (183) ; 
and Brava, a neighbounng settlement, was governed by 12 shaikhs (JDe 
Barros^ I. viii 4). Indeed, this kind of local oligarchy still prevails on 
that coast. 

We may add that both Makdashau and Brava are briefly described 
in the Annals of the Ming Dynasty. The former Mu-kudu-su, lies on 
the sea, 20 days fiom Siao-Kolan (Quilon?), a barren mountainous 
country of wide extent, wheie it sometimes does not lain for years. In 
1427, a mission came from this place to China. JPuda-wa (Brava, pro- 
perly Barawa) adjoins the former, and is also on the sea. It produces 
olibanum, myrrh, and ambergris ; and among animals elephants, camels, 
rhinoceroses, spotted animals like asses &c.'*' 

It is, however, true that there are traces of a considerable amount 
of ancient Arab colonization on the shores of Madagascar. Arab descent 
is ascribed to a class of the people of the province of Matitdnana on the 
east coast, m lat 2i°-23° south, and the Arabic writing is in use there. 
The people of the St. Mary’s Isle of our maps off the east coast, m lat. 

also call themselves the children of Ibrahim, and the island Nusi- 
Ibrahim And on the north-west coast, at Bambeluk i Bay, Capt. Owen 
found a large Arab population, whose foiefathers had been settled there 
fiom time immemorial. The number of tombs here and in Magambo 
Bay showed that the iVrab population had once l^cen much greater. 
The government of this settlement, till conquered by Radama, was vested 
in thiee peirjons , one a Malagash, the second an Arab, the third as 
guaidian of strangers, a fact also suggestive of Polo’s four shciklis 
{Ellis, 1 . 131 , Owen, 11 . 102, 132. See also Sonnerat, 11 . 56} 
Though the Aiabs were m the habit of navigating to SoLila, m about 


^ liietschnciclci Ou the Knozjh\iiic by the Ant icnt Chinese oj the A) ab\, 

cVe LoikIoii, 1871, p 21 
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lat. 2d^ south, in the time of Mas’udi (beginning of loth century), and 
must have then known Madagascar, there is no intelligible indication of 
it in any of their geographies that have been translated.’'* 

Note 2. — There is, or used to be, a trade in sandal-wood from 
Madagascar. (See Owen^ II. 99.) In the map of S. Lorenzo (or 
Madagascar) in the Isole of Poicaccln (1576), a map evidently founded 
on fact, I observe near the middle of the Island • guivi so/w boschi di 
sandari rossL 

Note 3. — “The coast of this province” (Ivongo, the N.E. of tlic 
Island) “ abounds with whales, and during a ceitain period of the yeai 
Antongil Bay is a favomite resoit for whaleis of all nations. The inha- 
bitants of Titingue aie remarkably expeit m spearing the whales from 
their slight canoes.” {Lloyd in y. R, G, S, XX. 56.) A description of 
the whale-catchmg process practised by the Islanders of St. Mary’s, or 
Nusi Ibiahim, is given in the Qitmta Pars Indiac Oncntixlis of Dc Bry\ 
p. 9. Owen gives a similar account (I. 170). 

The word which I have rendered ' Oil-heads is Cap doilies or Capdols, 
representing CapidogHo^ the appropriate name still applied in Italy to the 
Spermaceti whale. The Vocab, ItaL Univ. quotes Aiiosto (VII. 36) : — 

“ / Capidogli co^ veccki mai im 

Vcngon turbafi dal lor pi^i^ro soniiol' 

The Spermaceti-whale is described under this name by Rondeletius, but 
from his cut it is clear he had not seen the animal. 

Note 4. — De Barros, after describing the dangers of the Channel of 
Mozambique, adds : “ And as the Moors of this coast of Zanguebar 
make their voyages in ships and sambuks sewn with coir, instead of being 
nailed like ours, and tlius stiong enough to bear the force of the cold 
seas of the region about the Cape of Good Hope, .... they never 
dared to attempt the exploration of the regions to the westward of the 
Cape of Currents, although they greatly desired to do so ” (Dec. I, viii. 
4, and see also IV. 1. 12). Kazwini says of the Ocean, quoting A1 
Biruni : “ Then it extends to the sea known as that of Berbera, and 
stretches from Aden to the furthest extiemity of Zanjibar * beyond this 
goes no vessel on account of the great current. Then it extends to 
what aie called the Mountains of the Moon, whence spring the sources 
of the Nile of Egypt, and thence to Western Sudan, to the Spanish 
Countries and the (Western) Ocean,” There has been recent controversy 


“ IMab’udi speaks of an island KankVii, well-cultivated and populous, one or two 
(layb fioin the Zinj coast, and the object of voyages from Oman, fiom which it was 
about 500 paiasangs distant. It was conqueied by the Aiabs, who captuied the 
whole Zmj jiopulation of the island, about the beginning of the Abassidc dj nasty 
(ciica \ 1) 750) Haibicr de Meynaul thinks this may be Madagascai I suspect it 
latliei to be l\mha (see P) antes dOt, T 205, 232, and 111 . 31 ) 
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between Capt. A D. Tayloi and Commocloie Jansen of the Dutch 
navy, regarding the IMozanibique cuirents, and (incidentally) Polo’s 
accuracy. The cuirents in the Mozambique cliannel vaiy with the 
monsoons, but from Cape Coirientes southward along the coast runs 
the permanent Lagullas cuirent, and Polo’s statement requires but little 
coirection {Ethc^ p. 214-15; see also Barbosa in Ram, 1 . 288, 
Oiijcn, I. 269 ; StiVikfs Correa, p 261 ; J, R, G, S IT. 91 ; Fra 
Mauro in Zurla, p 61 ; see also Rtvmwifs Abuljeda, vol. I. p. 15-16 , 
and Ocean Highways, August to Nov. 1873.) 

Note 6 — The fable of the Rukh was old and widely spread, like 
that of the Male and Female Islands, and, just as in that case, one 
accidental cncumstance or another would give it a local habitation, now 
here now there. The Gariida of the Hindus, the Simurgh of the old 



Beisiaus, the of the Aiabs, Bar Yuchre of the Rabbinical 

legends, the Grypi. of the Cheeks, weie probably all \eisions of the same 
oiigmal fable 

Bochart (luotes a bitter Arabic proverb which says, “ Good-Faith, 
the Ghiil, and the Gryphon (Angka) are thiee names of things that exist 
nowhere.” And Mas’udi, aftex having said that whatever countiy he 
visited he always found that the people believed these inonstious 
creatuies to exist in legions as lemote as possible fioni thou own, 
obbeue.',. “ U is not that our reason absolutely lejecls the possibility of 
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the cxibteiice of the /Ves/ias (see vol. i. p. 206) or of the ^A/igka^ and 
other beings of that raie and wondrous Older; for theie is nothing 111 
their existence incompatible with the Divine Power; but we decline to 
believe in them because their existence has not been manifested to us 
on any iirefiagable authority.” 

The ciicumstance which for the time localized the Rukh in the 
direction of Madagascai was pcrhai)s some rumour of the great fossil 
AeJ^yoniis and its colossal eggs, found in that island. According to 
Geoifroy-St. Hilaire, the Malagashes assert that the bird which laid those 
great eggs still exists, that it has an immense power of flight, and preys 
upon the greater quadru]ieds. Indeed the continued existence of the 
bird has been alleged as late as i86i and 1863 i 

On the great map of Era Mauro (1459) extreme point 

of Africa \iEich he calls Cavo de JDial\ and which is suggestive of the 
Cajie of Good Hope, but was ically peihaps Cape Conientes, there is a 
lubric inscribed with the following lemaiknble story* ‘‘About the yeai 
of Our Lord 1420 a shi]) or junk of India in crossing the Indian Sea was 
driven by way of the Islands of Men and Women beyond the Cape of 
Diab, and earned between the Green Islands and the Darkness in a 
westeily and south-westeily direction tor 40 days, without seeing any- 
thing but sky and sen, dunng which time they made to the best of theii 
judgment 2000 miles, 'flic gale then ceasing they turned back, and 
were 70 days in getting to the afoiesaid Cape Dial). The ship having 
touched on the coast to sn[)ply its wants the manners beheld there the 
egg of a certain bird called CA/oc/io, which egg was as big as a butt.^ 
And the bigness of the bud is such that between the extremities of the 
wings IS said to be 60 paces, lliey say too that it carries away an 
elephant or any other gicat animal with the gieatest ease, and does 
great injury to the inhabitants of the country, and is most rapid in its 
flight.” 

G.-St Hilaire consideied the Aepyorms to be of the Ostrich family; 
Jinnee C. Buonaparte classed it with the Jmftl oi Dodos; Duvernay of 
Valenciennes with aipiatic birds ’ There was clearly thciefore room for 
diffeience of opinion, and Professor Ihancom of Bologna, who has 
written miu'h on the suhieot, concludes that it was most probably a 
bird of the vultuic family, 'fhis would go far, he urges, to justify Polo’s 
account of the Rue as a ])ird of jirey, though the stoiy of its lijting any 
huge animal could have had no foundation, as the feet of the vultuie 
kind are unfit for such effoits. Humboldt describes the habit of the 
condor of the Andes as that (^f worrying, wearying, and frightening its 
four-footed prey until it (hoj)S ; sometimes the condor chives its victim 
ovei a precipice. 

“ Dc la ainir^a dc mm hota d\i}ijma ” I'he lowest estimate that 1 find (if tlie 
Venetian anfuia makes it etiual to ahout loS iiniieiial gallons, a little less than tin* 
Knglish butt This seems luteuded, 'Hie amicnt amphoia would l>e luoie icasonahle, 
being only 5 06 gallons 
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Bianconi concludes that on the same scale of propoition as the con- 
dor’s, the gieat quills of the Aepyomis would be about lo feet long, and 
the spread of the wings about 32 feet, whilst the height of the bird would 
be at least four times that of the condor. These are indeed little more 
than conjectmes. And I must add that in Professor Owen’s opinion 
theie IS no reasonable doubt that the Aepyomis was a biid allied to the 
Ostriches. 

We gave, m the first edition of this work, a diawing of the great 
Aepyomis egg in the British Museum of its tiue size, as the nearest 
approach we could make to an illustration of the Rukh from natuie 
The actual content of this egg will be about 2*35 gallons, which may be 
compared with Fia Mauro’s anforal Except in this matter of size, his 
story of the ship and the egg may be true. 

A passage from Temple’s Travels in Peru has been quoted as ex- 
hibiting exaggeration in the description Oi the condor sui passing any- 
thing that can be laid to Polo’s charge here , but that is, in fact, only 
somewhat heavy banter directed against our traveller’s own nariative. 
(See Travels m Various Parts of Peru^ 1830, 11 . 414-417.) 

Recently fossil bones have been found in New Zealand which seem 
to bring us a step nearei to the realization of the Rukh. Dr. Haast 
discovered m a swamp at Glenmark in the Province of Otago, along 
with remains of the Dinorms or Moa, some bones (femur, ungual 
phalanges, and rib) of a gigantic bird which he pronounces to be a 
bird of prey, apparently allied to the Haiiieis, and calls Harfagorms. 
He supposes it to have preyed upon the Moa, and as that fowl is 
calculated to have been 10 feet and upwaids in height, we are not so 
very far from the elephant-devounng Rukh. (See Coinptes Rcndus, Ac, 
lies Sciences 1872, p. 1782 ; and Iks, Oct. 1872, p. 433.) This discovery 
may possibly throw a new light on the traditions of the New Zealanders. 
For Professor Owen, in first desciibing the Dmornis in 1839, mentioned 
that the natives had a tradition that the bones belonged to a bird of the 
eagle kind, (see Eng. Cyc. Nat. Hist sub v. Dmorfiis). And Sir Geo 
Grey appeals to have read a paper, 23rd Oct 1872,*^ which was the 
description by a Maori of the Hokiol, an extinct gigantic bird of prey 
of which that people have traditions come down fiom their ancestors, 
said to have been a black hawk of gieat size, as laige as the Moa 

Sindbad’s adventures with the Rukh are too well known for quo- 
tation. A variety of stories of the same tenor hitherto unpublished, 
have been collected by M. Marcel de Vic from an Arabic woik of the 
loth centuiy on the ‘Marvels of Hind,’ by an author who professes 
only to repeat the nariatives of mei chants and marineis whom he had 
questioned. A specimen of these will be found under note 6. The 
story takes a peculiar form m the Travels of Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela. He heard that when ships weie m danger of being lost in the 


The liicnd \\lio noted this foi me, omitted to name tlie Society 
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stormy sea that led to China the sailois were wont to sew themselves up 
in hides, and so when cast upon the surface they were snatched up by 
great eagles called gryphons, which carried tlreir supposed prey ashore, 
&c. It IS curious that this very story occurs in a Latin poem stated to 
be at least as old as the beginning of the 13th centuiy, which relates the 
romantic adventures of a certain Duke Ernest of Bavaria \ whilst the 
story embodies more than one othei adventuie belonging to the History 
of Sindbad.'®' The Duke and his comrades, navigating in some unknown 
ramiB cation of the Euxine, fall within the fatal attraction of the Magnet 
Mountain. Huiried by this augmenting foice, their ship is described 
as crashing through the lotten foicst of masts already drawn to their 
doom : — 

“ Et fent impulsus majons vcibcie montein 
Quain SI diplosas impiiigai machma tunes.” 

There they starve, and the dead aie deposited on the lofty poop to be 
cairied away by the daily visits of the gryjjhons : — 

‘‘ (^uae giifac incmbia leoius 

Kt pennas a<|ailac .simulantes unguihub atns. 

Tolleutcb nusciauda buib dant piaiidia pulhb.” 

When only the Duke and six otheis survive, the wisest of the party 
suggests the scheme which Rabbi Benjamin has related . — 

“ (^uaeiamus tcigoia, et aruub 

Vcbtiti puus, optatis volviimur lu ilhs, 

Ut nos tollentcs meutita cadavem Giifae 
Pullis oh|icuxn.l, a <]ueib facientibus ainub 
Kt cute clibbuta, nos, si volet, file Dcoium 
Optimus eiipiet.” 

Which scheme is successfully earned out. The wanderers then make 
a raft on which they embark on a river which plunges into a cavern in 
the heart of a mountain ; and after a time they emerge in the country of 
Arimaspia inhabited by the Cyclopes ; and so on. 1 ’he Giyphon story 
also appears in the lomance of Huon dc Bordeaux, as well as in the 
tale called ‘Hasan of el- Basrah' in Lane’s Version of the Arabian 
Nights 

It IS in the China Seas that I bn Batuta beheld the Rukh, first like 
a mountain in the sea where no mountain should be, and then “ when 
the sun rose,” says he, “ we saw the mountain aloft m the air, and the 
clear sky between it and the sea. We wcic in astonishment at this, and 
I obseived that the sailors were weeping and bidding each other adieu, 
so I called out, ‘What is the matter?' They leplied, ‘What we took for 


♦ I got the indication of this poem, I tliink, in Jlochait But I have since 
obseived that itb coincidences with .Siiulhad aic bucfly noticed by Mi. Lane (cd. 1S59, 
III. 78) fiom an aiticle m the ‘ boieign (^uaiteily Keview.’ 
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a mountain is “the Rukh.” If it sees us, it will send us to destiuction ’ 
It was then some to miles from the junk. But God Almighty was 
gracious unto us, and sent us a fair wind, which turned us from the 
direction m winch the Rukh was ; so we did not see him well enough to 
take cognizance of his real shape.” In this stoiy we have evidently 
a case of abnoimal refiaction, causing an island to appear suspended m 
the air * 

The Archipelago was perhaps the legitimate habitat of the Rukh, 
before circumstances localized it m the direction of Madagascar. In the 
Indian Sea, says Kazwini, is a bird of size so vast that when it is dead 
men take the half of its bill and make a ship of it • And there too 
Pigafetta heard of this bird, under its Hindu name of Garuda, so big that 
it could fly away with an elephantt Kazwmi also says that the ’Angka 
carries off an elephant as a hawk flies off with a mouse ; his flight is like 
the loud thunder. Wlnlom he dwelt near the haunts of men, and 
wrought them great mischief. But once on a tune it had carried off 
a bride m her bridal array, and Hamdallah, the Prophet of those days, 
invoked a curse upon the bud. Wheiefoie the Lord banished it to an 
inaccessible Island m the Encircling Ocean. 

The Simuigh or ’Angka, dwelling behind veils of Light and Darkness 
on the inaccessible summits of Caucasus, is m Persian mysticism an 
emblem of the Almighty. 

In Northern Sibena the people have a firm belief in the former 
existence of birds of colossal size, suggested appaiently by tlie fossil 
bones of gieat pachydeims which are so abundant there. And the com- 
pressed sabie-like horns of Rhinoceros tichonmn are constantly called, 
even by Russian mei chants, birds' daws. Some of the native tribes 
fancy the vaulted skull of the same rhinoceros to be the biid’s head, and 
the leg-bones of other pachyderms to be its quills • and they relate that 
their forefathers used to fight w^onderful battles with this bird. Erman 
ingeniously suggests that the Herodotean story of the Gryphons, from 
under which the Arimaspians drew their gold, grew out of the legends 
about these fossils 

I may add that the name of our rook m chess is taken from that of 
this same bird ; though first perverted from (Sansc.) rath a chariot. 

Some eastern authors make the Rukh an enormous beast instead of 
a bird (see/. R. A S. XIIL 64, Elliot, 11 . 203). A Spanish authoi 
of the 1 6th century seems to take the same \iew of the Gryphon, but he 


An intelligent wiitci, speaking of such effects on the same sea, says “The 
boats floating on a calm sea, at a distance lioin the ship, weie magnified to a gi cat 
si/e, the ciew standing up in them appealed as masts 01 ticcs, and then aims in 
motion as the wings of windmills , whilst the suuouiiding islands {cs]>ccially at then 
low and tapcied extiemities) seemed to be suspended m the an, some feet above the 
ocean’s level ” (7)1.7/ IJ 71-72) 

t An epithet of Ox<^Ga>iida is Gafctkih masui “ elephant-cum-toitoise-devoiuei,” 
because said to have swallowed both when engaged 111 a contest with each othei. 
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IS prudently vague in destrihing it, which he does among the animals of 
Africa * ‘‘ The Gnfo which some call Camfllo pardal . . . is called hy 

the Aiabs Yfril (’) ami is made just in that fashion in A\hich we see it 
painted in pictiues” {Marmoi^ Description General dc Ajfprica^ Granada, 
1573, 1. f. 30). The Zoraja is desciibed as a different beast, which 
it certainly is ^ 

{Bocliart, Dheionoica^ IT. 852 , Masudi^ 1 \\ 16 , A/cm, dclV Acad 

deir Tnsiit di Btd<\qna, III. 174 sei/t/ , V 112 sei/i/. , Zurla on Fra Alaiiro, 
p. 62 ; Zandi Arabian Plights ^ Notes on Sindbad ; Ben/, of Tndela, 
p. T17 , De Vana Foiinna Ernesti Bavanae Ducis,^ in Thesauins Novns 
Anetdolornni of Maitenc and Durand, vol III. col. 353 sem/ , /. B, IV. 
305 ; Gildem, ]). 220 , Pigafetla,^ p 174; Alajods Bn me IIenr\\ p. 311 ; 
Erman, 11 . 88 , Ganin de Tai>s\\ La Pohie philoi^, c>r , tliez Ics Persam,, 
30 seqq,) 

No'rn 0. — Sii d'homas Ihown says that if any man will say he 
desiies before belief to behold such a creature as is the Bnhli m Paulus 
Venetus, foi his own ])art he will not lie angiy with his incredulity. 
Hut M. rauthicr is of moie libeial belief, for he consulers that, aftei 
all, the dimensions which Maico assigns to the wings and quills of the 
Kukh are not so extravagant that we should refuse to admit theii 
possibility. 

Liulolf will furnish him with conoboiative evidence, that of rache 
Holivar a Jesuit, as communicated to Thevenot; the assigned [losition 
will suit well enough with MaiWs repoit “The bird condor differs in 
si/c in diffeient paits of the world The greater species was seen by 
many of the Portuguese in their expedition against the Kingdoms of 
Sofala and Cuama and the T.and of the Caffres fiom Monomota[)a to the 
Kingdom of Angola and the Mountains of Teroa. In some countries 
I have myself seen the wing-feathers of that enormous fowl, although 
the bird itself I nevei lieheld. 'Fhe feather in question, as could lie 
deduced from its form, was one of the middle ones, and it was 28 ])alms 
in length and three in breadth. I'he (pull jiart, from the root to the 
extieimty was 5 palms in length, of the thickness of an aveiage man’s 
ann, and of extreme stiength and haidness. The fibres of the feathei 
vveie eijual in length and (dosely fitted, so that they ('ould scarcely be 
jiarted without some exertion of force; and they were )et black, whilst 
the cpiill part was white, dliose who had seen the bud stated that 
it was bigger than the bulk of a cou]>le of elejihants, and that hitherto 
nobody had succeeded in killing one. It uses to the clouds with smh 
extraoidinary swiftness that it seems scaicely to stir its wings. In form it 
IS like an eag;lc, J^ut although its size and swiftness are so extiaoidinaiy. 
It has much trouble in jirocuiing food, on account of the density of the 
foicsts with which all that region is cJothed Its own dwelling is in 
cold and desolate tiacts such as the Mountains of Teiua, /.c. of tlie 
IMoon , and in the valleys of that range it shows itself at ceitain jieiiods 
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Its black feathers are held in very Iiigh estimation, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that one can be got from tlie natives, for one such 
serves to fan ten people, and to keep off the terrible heat from them, 
as well as the wasps and flies.” {Ludolf Hist Aetlnop. Comment, 
p. 164.) 

Abu Mahomed, of Spam, relates that a merchant arrived in Baibary 
who had lived long among the Chinese. He had with him the quill of 
a chick Rukh, and this held nine skins of water. He 1 elated the stoiy 
of how he came by this, — a story nearly the same as one of Sindbad’s 
about the Rukh’s egg. (JBochart, II. 854.) 

Another story of a seaman wrecked on the coast of Africa is among 
those collected by M. Marcel de Vic. By a hut that stood in the 
middle of a field of rice and diirm there was a trough. “ A man 
up leading a pair of oxen, laden with 12 skins of water, and emptied 
these into the trough. I drew near to drink, and found the trough to 
be polished like a steel blade, quite different from either glass or pottery. 

‘ It is the hollow of a quill ’ said the man. I would not believe a word 
of the sort, until, after rubbing it inside and outside, I found it to be 
transparent, and to retain the traces of the baibs” {Comptes Rend us 
td iuprd). 

Fr. Joidanus also says: “In this India Tcrtia (Eastern Africa) aie 
certain birds which are called Roc, so big that they easily cany an 
elephant up into the air. I have seen a certain peison who said that he 
had seen one of those birds, one wing only of which stretched to a length 
of 80 palms ” (p. 42). 

The Japanese Encyclopiedia states that in the country of the Tsengsz' 
(Zinjis) in the S. W. Ocean, there is a bird called piieng, which in' its 
flight eclipses the sun. It can swallow a camel ; and its ([uills aie 
used for water casks. This was probably got from the Arabs. (/. As , 
ser. 2, tom. xii. 235-6.) 

I should note that the Geog. Text m the first passage where the 
feaffiers are spoken of says : ‘V re ge je en vi voz dirai en autre Ieit,por ce 
qe it convient ensifairc h nostre /iine,"—“ that which 1 have seen of them 
I will tell you elsewhere, as it suits the arrangement of our book.” No 
such other detail is found in that text, but we have in Ramusio this 
passage about the quill brought to the Great Kaan, and I susjiect that 
the phrase, “ as I have heaid,” is an mterpolation, and that Polo is here 
telling cc qe it en vit tniat are we to make of the story? I have 
sometimes thought that possibly some vegetable pioduction, such as a 
great frond of the Ravenala, may have been cooked to pass as a Rukh’s 
quiU. 

Note 7 —The giraffes are an enor. The Eng. Cye says that wild 
asses and zebras (?) do exist in Madagascar, but I cannot trace authority 
for this. 

The great boar s teeth weie indubitably hippopotamus-teeth, which 
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forai a consideiablc aiticle of export from Zanzibar* (not Madagascar). 
Burton speaks of their reaching 12 lbs. m weight. And Cosmas tells us . 
“ The hippopotamus I have not seen indeed, but I had some great teeth 
of his that lacightd thirteen pounds, which I sold heie (m Alexandria). 
And I have seen many such teeth m Ethiopia and in Egypt.” (See 
J. R. G. S. XXIX. 444 ; Cathay, p clxxv ) 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

CONCKRNING TIlK ISIANI) OP ZaNOHHUR A WORD ON INDIA 
IN UENKIUL. 

Zangiiibar is a great and noble Island, with a compass of 
some 2000 miles.' The people are all Idolaters, and have a 
king and a language of their own, and pay tribute to nobody. 
They are both tall and stout, but not tall in proportion to 
their stoutness, for if they were, being so stout and brawny, 
they would be absolutely like giants ; and they are so strong 
that they will carry for four men and eat for five. 

They are all black, and go stark naked, with only a little 
covering for decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, and 
so frizzly that even with water you can scarcely straighten 
it. And their mouths arc so large, their noses so turned 
up, their lips so thick, their eyes so big and bloodshot, that 
they look like very devils; they arc in fact so hideously 
ugly that the worlil has nothing to show more horrible. 

Elephants are produced in this country in wonderful 
profusion. There are also lions that are black and quite 
different from ours. And their sheep and wethers are all 
exactly alike in colour ; the body all wliite and the head 
black ; no other kind of sheep is found there, you may rest 
assured." They have also many giraffes. This is a beauti- 


** The name ab pionounced seems to have been which polite 

Aiabic changed into Ztut/ibdr, whence the I’oituguese made /AX/rjluv , 
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ful creature, and I must give you a description of it. Its 
body is short and somewhat sloped to the rear, for its hind 
legs are short whilst the fore-legs and the neck are both very 
long, and thus its head stands about three paces from the 
ground. The head is small, and the animal is not at all 
mischievous. Its colour is all red and white in round spots, 
and It IS really a beautiful object.^ 

* * The women of this Island are the ugliest in the 
world, with their great mouths and big eyes and thick noses; 
their breasts too are four times bigger than those of any 
other women ; a very disgusting sight. 

The people live on rice and flesh and milk and dates ; 
and they make wine of dates and of rice and of good spices 
and sugar. There is a great deal of trade, and many mer- 
chants and vessels go thither. But the staple trade of the 
Island IS in elephants’ teeth, which are very abundant; 
and they have also much ambergris, as whales are plenti- 
ful.^ 

They have among them excellent and valiant warriors, 
and have little fear of deatli. They have no horses, but 
fight mounted on camels and elephants. On the latter they 
set wooden castles which carry from ten to sixteen persons, 
armed with lances, swords, and stones, so that they fight to 
great purpose from these castles. They wear no armour, 
but carry only a shield of hide, besides their swords and 
lances, and so a marvellous number of them fall in battle. 
When they are going to take an elephant into battle they 
ply him well with their wine, so that he is made half drunk. 
They do this because the drink makes him more fierce and 
bold, and of more service in battle.® 

As there is no more to say on this subject I will go 
on to tell you about the Great Province of Abash, which 
constitutes the Middle India;— but I must first say some- 
thing about India in general. 

You must understand that in speaking of the Indian 
Islands we have described only the most noble jirovinces 
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and kingdoms among them ; for no man on earth could 
give you a true account of the whole of the Islands of India. 
Still, what I have described are the best, and as it were the 
Flower of the Indies. For the greater part of the other 
Indian Islands that I have omitted are subject to those that 
I have described. It is a feet that in this Sea of India 
there are 1 4,700 Islands, inhabited and uninhabited, accor- 
ding to the charts and documents of experienced mariners 
who navigate that Indian Sea. 

India tuk Greatkr is that which extends from Ma- 
abar to Kesmacoran; and it contains 13 great kingdoms, 
of which we have described ten. These are all on the 
mainland. 

India tuk Lesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili, and contains eight great kingdoms. 
These are likewise all on the mainland. And neither of 
these numbers includes the Islands, among which also 
there are very numerous kingdoms, as I have told you.’ 


No'iT. 1 .— ZANdiDAR, “the Re{(ion of the Blacks,” knoira to the 
ancients as Zinfiis and Zifif'ium. The name was ap])lied by the Aiabs, 
accoiding to De Hairos, to the whole stietch of coast from the Kilimanchi 
River, whicli seems to be the Jubb, to Ca])c Corrientes beyond the 
Soutliejn 'rropic, /. c. as far as Arab traffic e.'ctended; Buiton .says now 
from the Jubb to Cape Delgado. Accoiding to Abulfeda, the King of 
Zinjis dwelt at Mombasa. In recent times the name is by Europeans 
almost approi)iiateil to the Island on which resides the Sultan of the 
Maskat family, to whom Sir B. Ercre lately went as envoy. Our 
author’s “ Island ” has no leference to this ; it is an error simply. 

Oui tiaveller’s infoimation is heie, I think, certainly at second hand, 
though no doubt he had seen the negroes whom he desciibes with such 
disgust, and appaiently the sheej) and the gnaffes. 

Noth 2 —These sheej) are common at Aden, whither they are im- 
ported from the opposite Afiican coast. Ihey have hair like smooth 
goats, no wool. Vaitheina also describes them (p. 87). In the Cairo 
Museum, among ornaments found in the mummy-pits, theie is a little 
figure of one of these sheep, the head and neck m some blue stone 
and the body in white agate (Aotc h Author of the Aidch on next 

tOL. 11. 
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Note 3. — A giiaffe— made into a seraph by the Italians — had been 
fiequeiitly seen in Italy 111 the early pait of the century, there being one 
m the tiam of the P^mperor Frederic 11. Another was sent by Bibars 
to the Imperial Court m 1261, and seveial to Barka Khan at Sarai in 
1263 , whilst the King of Nubia was bound by treaty in 1275 to delivei 
to the Sultan three elephants, three giraffes, and five she-panthcrs 
{Kington^ 1. 471; Makrr^i, 1. 216^ 11. ro6, 108) The giiaffe is some- 
times wi ought m the patterns of medieval Saiacenic damasks, and in 
Sicilian ones imitated from the fonncr Of these theie are examples in 
the Kensington Collection 

I here omit a passage about the elej^hant It recounts an old and 
long persistent fable, exploded by Sii T. Brown, and indeed before him 
by the sensible Gaicias da Horta 



ICthiopian Sheep 

Note 4 — The j^ort of Zanzibar is probably the chief ivory mait in 
the world. Ambeigns is mentioned by Buiton among miscellaneous 
exi)orts, but it is not now of any consequence. (Jwen speaks of it as 
bi ought for sale at Dclagoa Bay in the south. 

Note 5. — Mas’udi moie correctly says “The country abounds with 
wild elephants, but you don’t find a single tame one. The Zmjes em- 
ploy them ncithei m wai nor otheiwise, and if they hunt them ’tis only 
to kill tliem” (III. 7) It IS difficult to conceive how Maico could have 
got so much false infoimation The only beast of burden 111 Zanzibar, 
at least noith of Mozambupie, is the ass His paiticulars seem jumbled 
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from various parts of Afiica. The camel-riders suggest the Bejas of the 
Red Sea coast, of whom there were m Mas’udf s time 30,000 wamors so 
mounted, and armed with lances and bucklers (III. 34). The elephant 
stories may ha\'e arisen from the occasional use of these animals by the 
Kings of Abyssinia. (See Note 4 to next chapter.) 

Note 0. — An appioximation to 12,000 as a round number seems to 
have been habitually used in leference to the Indian Islands^ John of 
TMontecorvino says they aie many more than 12,000; Jordanus had 
heard that theie were 10,000 luhahited. Lmschoten says some esti- 
mated the Maldives at ii,too And we leatn from Pyrard de Laval 
that the Sultan of the Maldives called himself Ibrahim Sultan of Thirteen 
Atollons (or coial giou]Js) and of 12,000 Islands 1 This is piobably the 
origin of the proved )ial numbei. Ibn Batuta, m his excellent account 
of the Maldives, estimates them at only about 2000. But Captain Owen, 
('ommenting on Pyiaul, says that he believes the actual number of 
islands to be tieblc or fourfold of 12,000. {P de Laval \\\ Charfon^ IV. 
255 ; / JL IV. 40 ; / Jt G S. II 84.)^ 

No’i'K 7 — The tenn India” became veiy vague from an early date. 
In fact, Alcuin divides the whole world into three parts, Europe, Africa, 
and India. Hence it was necessaiy to discriminate different Indias, 
but theie is veiy little agiecment among different autliors as to this 
disci iinmat ion. 

Thii earliest use that I can find of the terms India Major and Minor 
IS m the Liifer Junioris PJiilosopIu published by Hudson, and which is 
believed to be tianslatecl from a lost Greek oiiginal of the middle of the 
4th cent 111 y. In this authoi India Minor adjoins Persia. So it does 
with iMiar Joidanus. ^His India Mmoi appears to embrace Sind (pos- 
sibly Mekian), and the western coast exclusive of Malabar. India 
Major extends fiom Malabar indefinitely eastward His India Tertia is 
Zanjibar. The Tin ee Indies appear m a map contained in a MS. by 
(luido Pisanus, written in 1118. Conti divides India into three; (i) 
Eiom Persia to the Indus (/. c. Mekran and Sind) , (2) From the Indus 
to tlie Ganges ; (3) All that is beyond Ganges (Indo-China and China). 

Ill a. map of Andrea Bianco at Venice (No. 12) the divisions are — 
([) India Minor, extending westward to the Persian Gulf, (2) India 
Media, (‘ontaining 1 1 legions and 12 nations;” and (3) India Superior, 
('ontaining 8 regions ami 24 nations. 

Marino Sanuto ]>lices immediately east of the Persian Gulf India 
Minoi quaeef Ethiopia! 

John Maiignolli again has three Indias ; (i) Manzi or India Maxima 
(S. China) ; (2) Mynibar (Malabai); (3) Maabar. The last two with 
Giizcrat are AbiiHeda’s divisions, exclusive of Sind 

We see that theie was a traditional tendency to make out Ihree 
Indies, but little (oncoid as to their identity. With legaid to the 
cxpiessions Greater and Lei^sei India, 1 would lecall attention to what 

a K % 
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has been said about Gieater and Lesser Java (supra, chap. ix. note 1).* 
Gieatei India was oiiginally intended, I imagine, for the real India, 
what oui maps call Hindustan. And the threefold division, with its 
inclination to place one of the Indies in Africa, I think may have 
originated with the Arab Hmd, Smd, and Zmj\ I may add that our 
vernacular expression “ the Indies ” is itself a vestige of the twofold or 
threefold division of which we have been speaking. 

The partition of the Indies made by King Sebastian of Portugal in 
1571, when he constituted his eastern possessions into three govern- 
ments, recalled the old division into Three Indias. The hist, India, 
extending from Cape Gardafui to Ceylon, stood in a general way for 
Polo's India Major; the second Monomotapa, from Gardafui to Cape 
Comentes (IndiaTerta of Jordanus) ; the third Malacca, from Pegu to 
China (India Minor). (Faria y Souza, II. 319.) 

Polo’s knowledge of India, as a whole, is so little exact that it is 
too mdehnite a problem to consider which are the three kingdoms that 
he has described. The ten which he has described appear to be — 
(i) Maabar, (2) Coilum, (^3) Comari, (4) Eli, (5) Malabar, (6) Guzerat, 
(7) Tana, (8) Canbaet, (9) Semenat, (10) Kesmacoran. On the one 
hand this distribution in itself contains serious misapjirehensions, as we 
have seen, and on the othei theie must have been many dozens of king- 
doms in India Major instead of 13, if such states as Comari, Hili, 
and Somnath were to be separately counted. Probalilyit was a common 
saying that there were 12 kings in India, and the fact of his having 
himself described so many, which he knew did not nearly embrace the 
whole, may have made Polo convert this into 13. Jordanus says “ In 
this Gieater India are 12 idolatrous kings and more f but hisCjrenter India 
IS much more extensive than Polo’s. I'hose which he names aie Molcbar 
(piobably the kingdom of the Zamorin of Calicut), Siu^nyh (Cranganor), 
Coliinibum (Quilon), Malcphatan (on the east coast, uncertain, see above 
pp. 316. 381), and Sykn (Ceylon), Java, three or four kings, 
Tclenc (Polo’s Mutfili), Maratha (Deogii), Batigala (in Canara), and in 
Champa (appaiently put for all Indo-China) many kings. According to 
Firishta there were about a dozen important principalities in India at the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest, of which he mentions ekven, viz., 
(i) Kanauj, (2) Mirat (or Dehli), (3) Mahdvan (Mathra), (4) Lahore, 
(5) Malwa, (6) Guzerat, (7) Ajmir, (8) Gwalior, (9) Kalinjar, (10) 
Multan, (11) UJjam. (Ritter, V. 535.) This omits Bengal, Orissa, and 
all the Deccan. T^i^elvc is a round number which constantly occurs m 
such statements. Ibn Batuta tells us there were 12 piinces m Malabar 
alone. Chinghiz, in Sanang-Setzen, speaks of his vow to subdue the 
twelve kings of the human race (91). Certain figures in a temple at 
Anhilwara in Guzerat are said by local tradition to be the effigies of the 
tioelve gieat kings of Euiope. (Todds Travels, p. 107.) The King 
of Aiakan used to take the title of “Lord of the 12 provinces of 
Bengal” { Remand, hide, p 139.) 
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The Masdlak-al-Ahsdr of Shihabuddm Dimishki, written some forty 
years after Polo’s book, gives a list of the provinces (twice twelve in 
number) into which India was then considered to be divided. It runs — 
(i) DcJih^ (2) jDeogfr, (3) Multan^ (4) Kehrmi {Xo/irdm, in Sirhind 
Division of Province of Dehli^}, (5) Sdmdn (Samdna, N.W. of Dehli?), 
(6) Snuastdn (Sehwdn), (7) Ujah (Uchh), (8) (Hansi), (9) Sarsati 
(Sirsa), (10) Mdbar^ (11) Tiling^ (12) Gujoaty (13) Baddihi^ (14) 
Audli^ (15) Kanaiij^ (t6) Lahiaoti (Uppei Bengal), (17) Bahdr^ (18) 
Kmrdh (in the Doab), (19) Mahiwa^ (Malwa), (20) LaJiaur^ (21) 
Kdldnur {lu the Pdii Dodb above Lahoie), (22) Jdjnagar (according to 
Elphinstone, Tipuia in Bengal), (23) Tihnj (a repetition or error), (24) 
Dm sa maud (I)wara Samudra, the kingdom of the BelMls in Mysore). 
Neither Malabar noi Orissa is accounted for. (See Not ef Ext. XIII. 
170). Another list, given by the histoiian ZM-uddin Baini some years 
later, embraces again only twelve provinces. These are (1) Dehh, (2) 
Gujeiat, (3) Miilwah, (4) DeogiT, (5) Tiling, (6) Kampilah (in the 
Doab, between Koil and Farakhdbdd), (7) Dur Samandar, (8) Ma’bar, 
(9) Tiihut^ (lo) Lakhnaoti, (xi) Satgchiw, (12) Simdrganw (these two 
last foxming the Western and Eastern portions of Lower Bengal).* 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

TRKvriNCJ OP TiiK Great Province of Abash which is Middle 
India, and is on the Mainland. 

Abash is a very great Province, and you must know 
that it constitutes the Midblk India; and it is on the 
mainland. Tlxere arc in it six great Kings with six 
great Kingdoms; and of these six Kings there are three 
that are Christians and three that are Saracens; but the 
greatest of all the six is a Cliristian, and all the others 
are subject to him.' 

The Christians in this country bear three marks on the 
face;'-’ one from the forehead to the middle of the nose, 
and one on either cheek. These marks are made with a 
hot iron, and form part of their baptism ; for after that 
they have been baptised with water, these three marks are 
made, partly as a token of gentility, and partly as the 


< K, Thomas, Chionicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehh, p 203. 
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completion of their baptism. There are also Jews m the 
country and these bear two marks, one on either cheek ; 
and the Saracens have but one, to wit, on the forehead 
extending halfway down the nose. 

The Great King lives in the middle of the country; 
the Saracens towards Aden. St. Thomas the Apostle 
preached in this region, and after he had converted the 
people he weijt away to the province of Maabar, where 
he died; and there his body lies, as I have told you in 
a former place. 

The people here are excellent soldiers, and they go on 
horseback, for they have horses in plenty. Well they 
may; for they are in daily war with the Soldan of Aden, 
and with the Nubians, and a variety of other nations.^ I will 
tell you a famous story of what befel in the year of 
Christ, 1288. 

You must know that this Christian King, who is the 
Lord of the Province of Abash, declared his intention to 
go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem to adore the Holy Sepulchre 
of Our Lord God Jesus Christ the Saviour. But his Barons 
said that for him to go in person would be to run too 
great a risk; and they recommended him to send some 
bishop or prelate in his stead. So the King assented to 
the counsel which his Barons gave, and despatched a 
certain Bishop of his, a man of very holy life. The Bishop 
then departed and travelled by land and by sea till he 
arrived at the Holy Sepulchre, and there he paid it such 
honour as Christian man is bound to do, and presented a 
great offering on the part of his King who had sent him 
in his own stead. 

And when he had done all that behoved him, he set 
out again and travelled day by day till he got to Aden. 
Now that is a Kingdom wherein Christians are held in 
great detestation, for the people are all Saracens, and their 
enemies unto the death. So when the Soldan of Aden 
heard that this man was a Christian and a Bishop, and 
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an envoy of the Great Kmg of Abash, he had him seized 
and demanded of him if he were a Christian ? To this 
the Bishop replied that he was a Christian indeed. The 
Soldan then told him that unless he would turn to the 
Law of Mahommet he should work him great shame and 
dishonour. The Bishop answered that they might kill 
him ere he would deny his Creator. 

When the Soldan heard that he waxed wroth, and 
ordered that the Bishop should be circumcised. So they 
took and circumcised him after the manner of the Saracens. 
And then the Soldan told him that he had been thus put 
to shame in despite to the King his master. And so they 
let him go. 

The Bishop was sorely cut to the heart for the shame 
that had been wrought him, but he took comfort because 
it had befallen him in holding fast by the Law of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and the Lord God would recompense his 
soul in the world to come. 

So when he was healed he set out and travelled by 
land and by sea till he reached the King his Lord in the 
Kingdom of Abash. And when the King beheld him, he 
welcomed him with great joy and gladness. And he asked 
him all about the Holy Sepulchre ; and the Bishop related 
all about it truly, the King listening the while as to a most 
holy matter in all faith. But when the Bishop had told 
all about Jerusalem, he then related the outrage done on 
him by the Soldan of Aden in the King’s despite. Great 
was the King’s wrath and grief when he heard that ; and it 
so disturbed him that he was like to die of vexation. And 
at length his words waxed so loud that all those round 
about could hear what he was saying. He vowed that he 
would never wear crown or hold kingdom if he took not 
such condign vengeance on the Soldan of Aden that all 
the world should ring therewithal, even until the insult had 
been well and thoroughly redressed. 

And what shall I say of it ? He straightway caused the 
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array of his horse and foot to be mustered, and great 
numbers of elephants with castles to be prepared to accom- 
pany them ;■* and when all was ready he set out with his 
army and advanced till he entered the Kingdom of Aden 
in great force. The Kings of this province of Aden were 
well aware of the King’s advance against them, and went to 
encounter him at the strongest pass on their frontier, with 
a great force of armed men, in order to bar the enemy from 
entering their territory. When the King arrived at this 
strong pass where the Saracens had taken post, a battle 
began, fierce and fell on both sides, for they were very 
bitter against each other. But it came to pass, as it 
pleased our Lord God Jesus Christ, that the Kings of the 
Saracens, who were three in number, could not stand 
against the Christians, for they are not such good soldiers 
as the Christians are. So the Saracens were defeated, and 
a marvellous number of them slain, and the King of Abash 
entered the Kingdom of Aden with all his host. The 
Saracens made various sallies on them in the narrow defiles, 
but it availed nothing ; they were always beaten and slain. 
And when the King had greatly wasted and destroyed the 
kingdom of his enemy, and had remained in it more than 
a month with all his host, continually slaying the Saracens, 
and ravaging their lands (so that great numbers of them 
perished), he thought it time to return to his own kingdom, 
which he could now do with great honour. Indeed he 
could tarrj'- no longer, nor could he, as he was aware, do 
more injury to the enemy ; for he would have had to force 
a way by still stronger passes, where, in the narrow defiles, a 
handful of men might cause him heavy loss. So he quitted 
the enemy’s Kingdom of Aden and began to retire. And 
he with his host got back to their own country of Abash 
in great triumph and rejoicing ; for he had well avenged 
the shame cast on him and on his Bishop for Ins sake. 
For they had slain so many Saracens, and so wasted and 
hariied the land, that ’twas something to be astonished at. 
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And in sooth ’twas a deed well done! For it is not 
to be borne that the dogs of Saracens should lord it over 
good Christian people ! Now you have heard the story.® 

I have still some particulars to tell you of the same 
province. It abounds greatly in all kinds of victual ; and 
the people live on flesh and rice and milk and sesame. 
They have jilenty of elephants, not that they are bred in 
the country, but they are brought from the Islands of the 
other India. They have however many giraffes, which are 
produced in the country ; besides bears, leopards, lions in 
abundance, ami many other passing strange beasts. They 
have also numerous wild asses; and cocks and hens the 
most beautiful that exist, and many other kinds of birds. 
For instance they have ostriches that are nearly as big as 
asses ; and plenty of beautiful parrots, with apes of sundry 
kinds, and baboons and other monkeys that have counte- 
nances all but human.'’ 

'There are numerous cities and villages in this province 
of Abash, and many merchants ; for there is much trade 
to be done there. The peojile also manufacture very fine 
buckrams and other cloths of cotton. 

I’here is no more to say on the subject ; so now let us 
go forward and tell you of the province of Aden. 


Noth l.-Akn/i (/Vbascc) is a close enough lepresentation of the 
At ahic J/trk/i or JfalHu/i, i.r. Abyssinia. He gives as an alternative 
title Middle India. 1 am not aware that the term India is applied to 
Abyssinia by any ( Iriental (Aiabic 01 Persian) wiiter, and one feels 
curious to know wheic our Tiavcllcr got the appellation. We find 
neuily the same application of the term in Benjamin of 'fudela • 

“Eight days fiom thence is Middle India, which is Aden, and in 
Scriiituro Eden in 'J'helasar. 'fhis country is very mountainous, and 
contains many indejicndent Jews who are not subject to the power of 
the (ientilos, but possess cities and foitresse.s on the summits of tire 
nrountains, from wlience they ilcsccnd into the country of Maatum, with 
winch they aie at war. Maatum, called also Nubia, is a Ohristian king- 
dom and the inhabitants aie called Nubians,” &c. (p. 117). Here the 
Rabbi seems to tiansfer Aden to the west of the Red Sea (as Polo also 
seems to do in this chaptei) , for the Jews warnng against Nubian Chris- 
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tians must be sought in the Falaslia strongholds among the mountains 
of Abyssinia. Hib Middle India is theiefore the same as Polo’s 01 nearly 
so. In Joidanus, as alieady mentioned, we have India Terfia^ which 
combines some chaiacters of Abyssinia and Zanjibai, but is distinguished 
from the Ethiopia of Prester John, which adjoins it 

But for the occuirence of the name 111 R. Benjamin I should have 
supposed the use of it to ha^ e been of Phiropean origin and cuirent at 
most among Oriental Christians and Eiank merchants. The Eurojican 
confusion of India and Ethiopia comes down from A'irgil’s tune, who 
bungs the Nile from India And Servius (4th centur}) commenting on 
a more ambiguous passage — 

“ Sola India nigrum 

Fc) t ebeninnl 

says explicitly India m omnem Ilagani ^thiolicd accilinmsl Procopius 
brings the Nile into Egypt efTi/SSi/; and the Ecclesiastical Histoiians 
Sozomen and Socrates (I take these citations, like the last, fiom Ludolf), 
in relating the conversion of the Abyssinians by Fiumentms, speak 
of them only as of the *IvS(ov rwv ivSoTipo), “ Interior Indians,” a phrase 
intended to imply remoter^ but which might perhaps give use to the 
term Middle India Thus Cosmas says of China • “ cvSoTepco, there 
is no other country;” and Nicolo Conti calls the Chinese infenons 
Indi, which Mr Wintei Jones misrenders “natives of Central India.” 
St. Epiphanius (end of 4th century) says India was formerly divided 
into nine kingdoms, ^iz, those of the (i) Alabasfn, (2) Homerifai\ 
(3) Azumiti^ and Eidites, (4) Bi/gaei, (S) Taiam^ (6) Isahcni^ and so on, 
several of which are manifestly provinces subject to Abyssinia. t 
Roger Bacon speaks of the “ Ethiopes de Nubid. et ultimi illi gin 
vocantur Indi, pioptcr approximationem ad IndiamI The teim India 
Minor is applied to some Ethiopic region in a letter which Matthew 
Pans gives under 1237. And this confusion which prevailed more or less 
till the 1 6th centuiy was at the bottom of that other confusion, what- 
ever be its exact history, between Piester John in remote Asia and 
Prester John in Abyssinia, In fact the narrative by Damian de Goes 
of the Embassy from the King of Abyssinia to Portugal in 1513, 
which was printed at Antwerp in 1532, bears the title Lcgaf 10 Magni 
Indorum Inipcraforis^' &c. (ludolf^ Comment p. 2 and 7S“7d, Epiph. 
de Gemmis, , p. 15 ; E Bacon^ 0 pm Majiis, p 148 , Alatf Bans, 

p- 372-) 

Remaud {Abu If I. Si) says the woid Interior applied by the Aiabs to a 
countiy, IS the equivalent of citcr'uv, whilst by exhiior they mean ulterior . But the 
tiuth IS just the leveise, even m the case befoic him, Bolglidr al-Dakhila, 

‘Bulgari Inteiioies,’ aie the Volga Bulgais So also the Aiabs called Aiiiieiiu on 
the Aia\es Iiiterioi , Aimeiiia on Lake Van Exterior {St JllartiUf 1 31}. 

t Thus (2) the Homeiitae of Vemen, (31 the people of A\um, and Aduhsoi ZuHa, 
(5) the Bugaei 01 Bejahs of the Red Sea coast, (6) Taiani 01 1 ’iamo, appear in Salt’s 
A\um Inscnption as subject to the King of Axum m the middle of the 4th centuiy 
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Wadding gives a letter from the Pope (Alex. II.) under date 3rd 
Sept. 1329, addressed to the Emperor of Ethiopia, to inform him of the 
appointment of a Bishop of Diagorgan. As this place is the capital of 
a district near Tabriz (Dehi-Khorkhdn) the papal geography looks a little 
hazy. 

Note 2 — The allegation against the Abyssinian Chnstians, some- 
times extended to the whole Jacobite Church, that they accompanied 
the rite of Baptism by branding with a hot non on the face, is pietty old 
and peisistent 

The letter quoted from Matt Pans in the preceding note relates of 
the Jacobite Christians “who occupy the kingdoms between Nubia and 
India,” that some of them brand the foieheads of their children before 
Baptism with a hot iron ” (p. 302) A quaint Low-Gennan account of 
the East, in a MS. of the X4t]i century, tells of the Christians of India 
that when a Bishop ordams a priest he fires him with a sharp and hot 
iron from the foiehead down the nose, and the scar of this wound 
abides till the day of his death. And this they do for a token that the 
Holy Ghost came ’on the Apostles with fire. Fiescobaldi says those 
called the Christians of the Giidle were the sect which baptized by 
branding on the head and temples. Clavijo says there is such a sect 
among the Christians of India, but they aie despised by the re.st. Bar- 
bosa, speaking of the Abyssmians, has this passage : “According to what 
IS said, their baptism is threefold, viz., by blood, by fire, and by water. 
For they use circumcision like the Jews, they biand on the forehead 
with a hot iron, and they baptize with water like Catholic Christians.^' 
The lespectable Pierre Belon speaks of the Chnstians of Piester John, 
called Abyssmians, as baptized wnth fire and branded in three places, 
/. c, between the eyes and on cither cheek. Lmschoten repeats the 
like, and one of his plates is entitled Habitus Abisshiontm guibus loco 
Baphsmafis from inuritur. Ariosto, referring to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, has - 

“ Gli j’ 10 non figlw c>rou\ m qncao loco 
Ovc al hattc^imo loro mono il fiioco ” 


As late as 1819 the tiavellcr Dutire published the same statement 
al)Out the Jacobites generally. And so sober and learned a man as 
Assemani, himself an Oriental, says ‘VEthiopes vero, seu Abissmi, 
piacter circumci&ionem ndhibent etiam feirum candens, quo pueris 
notam iniirunt ” 

Yet Ludolf’b Abyssinian friend, Abba Giegory, denied that there was 
any such practice among them. Liidolf says it is the custom of various 
African tribes, both Pagan and Mussulman, to cauteiize their children 
in the veins of the temples, in order to inure them against colds, and 
that this, being piactised by some Abyssmians, was taken for a religious 
rite. In siiite of the teims “ Pagan and Mussulman,” I suspect that 
Herodotus was the authority for this practice. He states that many of 
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the nomad Libyans, when their children reached the age of four, used 
to burn the veins at the top of the head with a flock of wool , others 
burned the veins about the temples. And this they did, he says, to 
prevent their being troubled with iheum in after life. 

Indeed Andiea Corsali denies that the biandmg had aught to do 
with baptism, “ but only to observe Solomon’s custom of marking his 
slaves, the King of Ethiopia claiming to be descended from him.” 
And it is remarkable that Salt mentions that most of the people of 
Dixan had a cross marked (/ c, branded) on the breast, right aim, or 
foiehead. This he elsewhere explains as a mark of their attachment to 
the ancient metropolitan church of Axum, and he supposes that such a 
practice may have originated the stories of fire-baptism. And we find 
it stated in Marino Sanudo that “ some of the Jacobites and Syrians who 
had crosses branded on them said this was done for the destruction of the 
Pagans, and out of reverence to the Holy Rood.” Matthew Pans, com- 
menting on the letter quoted above, says that many of the J acobites 
before baptism brand their children on the forehead with a hot iron, 
whilst others brand a cross upon the cheeks or temples. He had seen 
such marks also on the anns of both Jacobites and Syrians who dwelt 
among the Saiacens. It is clear, from Salt, that such biandmg was prac- 
tised by many Abyssinians, and that to a recent date, though it may have 
been entirely detached from baptism. A similar practice is followed at 
Dwaiika and Koleswar (on the old Indus mouth, now called Lakpat 
Rivei), where the Hindu pilgrims to these sacied sites are branded with 
the mark of the god. 

{Orient und Occident^ Gottingen, 1862, I. 453; Frescok 114; Clavijo^ 
163, Ramus. 1 . f. 290, v., f, 184, Mann. Sanud. 185, and Bk 111. pt. viii. 
ch. iv. j Clusius, Exotica^ pt. ii. p. 1425 Orland. Fur. XXX III. st 
102 ; Voyage cn Ferse, dans les Annks 1807-9 ; Assemani, II. c ; Ludolf 
ill. 6, § 41 ; &//, in Valentids T;av II. p. 503, and his Second Journey^ 
French Tr., II. 219 ; M. Fans, p. 373 ; J. R. A. S. 1 . 42.) 

Note 3 . — It is pretty clear from what follows (as Marsden and others 
have noted) that the narrative requiies us to conceive of the Sultan of 
Aden as dominant over the territory between Abyssinia and the sea, or 
what was in former days called Adel, between which and Aden confusion 
seems to have been made. I have noticed in note 1 the appearance of 
this confusion in R. Benjamin ; and I may add that also m the Map of 
Marino Sanudo Aden is represented on the western shore of the Red Sea. 
But is It not possible tliat in the oiigin of the Mahomedan States of 
Adel the Sultan of Aden had some power over them ? For we find m 
the account of the correspondence between the King of Abyssinia and 
Sultan Bibais, quoted in the next note but one, that the Abyssinian 
letters and presents for Egypt were sent to the Sultan of Yemen or Aden 
to be forwarded. 


Note 4 . — This passage is not authoritative enough to justify us m 
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believing that the medieval Abyssinians or Nubians did use elephants in 
war, for Marco has already erred in ascribing that practice to the Blacks 
of Zanjibar. 

There can indeed be no doubt that elephants from the countries on 
the west of the Red Sea were caught and tamed and used for war, 
systematically and on a gr^at scale, by the second and third Ptolemies, 
and the latter (Euergetes) has commemorated this, and his own use of 
Troglodyfic and Ethiopic elephants, and the fact of their encountering 
the elephants of India, in the Adulitic Inscnption recorded by 
Cosmas. 

This author howevei, who wiote about a.d. 545, and had been at the 
Court of Axum, then m its greatest prosperity, says distinctly : “ The 
Ethiopians do not understand the ait of taming elephants ; but if their 
King should want one or two for show they catch them young, and 
bring them up in captivity.” Hence, when we find a few years later 
(a.d. 570) that theie was one great elephant, and some say thirteen 
elephants,* employed in the army which Abiaha the Abyssinian Ruler of 
Yemen led against Mecca, an expedition famous in Arabian history as 
the War of the Elephant, we are disposed to believe that these must 
have been elephants imported from India. There is indeed a notable 
statement quoted by Ritter, which if trustworthy would lead to another 
conclusion • Already in the 20th year of the Hijra (a.d. 641) had the 
Niihas and Bejas hastened to the help of the Greek Christians of Oxy- 
ihynchus of the Arabs) . . . . against the first invasion of the 

IVIahommedans, and according to the exaggerated representations of the 
Viabian Annalists, the army which they biought consisted of 50,000 men 
and 1300 •war-clephantsP \ The Nubians certainly must have tamed 
elejihants on some scale down to a late period in the Middle Ages, for 
elephants, — m one case thice annually,— formed a frequent jiart of the 
tribute paid by Nubia to the Mahoniedan sovereigns of Egypt at 
least to the end of the 13th century; but the passage quoted is too 
isolated to be accepted without corroboiation. The only approach to 
such a corroboration that I know of is a statement by Poggio in the 
matter appended to his account of Contfs Travels. He there repeats 
some information derived from the Abyssinian envoys who visited Pope 
Eugenius IV. about 1440, and one of his notes is : “ They have elephants 
veiy large and in gieat numbers ; some kept for ostentation or pleasuie, 
some as useful in wai. They aie hunted; the old ones killed, the young 
ones taken and tamed.” But the facts on which this was founded 
probably amounted to no more than what Cosmas had stated. I believe 
no trustworthy authoiity since the Portuguese discoveries confirms the 


^ Muidi Life oj Mahomd^ T ccKiii. 

i p 605 'I'hc statement appeals to be taken tiom Bui ckhai ill’s 

Xiduiiy but the leleieuce is not ipiite cleai. ^Theie is nothing about this aimy in 
(^>uatn.meie\ JA///. mo h Xnbu \Mun,^u) P '^1 
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use of the elephant in Abyssinia , and Ludolf, whose information was 
excellent, distinctly says that the Abyssinians did not tame them. 
(Cathay, p. clxxxi ; Qiiat, Mem. sur VEgyptc, II. 98, 1135 India in 
XV. cent. 37 ; Ludolf, I 10, 32 j Annandi, H. Mihtaire dcs Elephants, 
P- 547 -) 

Note 5 . — To the tenth century at least the whole coast country of 
the Red Sea, fiom near Berbeia probably to Sudkin, was still subject to 
Abyssinia. At this time we hear only of “ Musalman families ” residing 
in Zaila’ and the othei poits, and tributary to the Christians (see Madudi, 

Tib 34). 

According to Bruce’s abstract of the Abyssinian chronicles, the loyal 
line was superseded in the loth century by Falasha Jews, then by other 
Christian families, and three centuries of weakness and disorder suc- 
ceeded In 1268, according to Bruce’s chronology, Icon Amlac of the 
House of wSolomon, which had continued to mle m Shoa, legained the 
empire, and was followed by seven other piinces whose reigns come 
down to 1312. The history of this period is veiy obscuie, but Bruce 
gathers that it was marked by civil wars, duung which the Mahomedan 
communities that had by this time giown up m the coast-countiy became 
powerful and expelled the Abyssinians from the sea-ports. Inland pro- 
vinces of the low country also, such as Ifat and Dawaro, had fallen 
under Mahomedan governors, whose allegiance to the Negush, if not re- 
nounced, had become nominal. 

One of the piincipal Mahomedan communities was called Adel, the 
name, according to modem explanation, of the tribes now called Da- 
ndkil. The capital of the Sultan of Adel was according to Bruce at Aussa, 
some distance inland from the port of Zaila’, which also belonged to Adel. 

Amda Zion, who succeeded to the Abyssinian throne, according to 
Bruce’s chionology, in 1312, two or three years latei, provoked by the 
Governoi of Ifat, who had robbed and murdered one of his Mahomedan 
agents in the Lowlands, descended on Ifat, inflicted seveie chastisement 
on the offenders, and remo\cd the governor. A confederacy was then 
foimed against the Abyssinian King by several of the Mahomedan States 
or chieftainships, among which Adel is conspicuous. Bruce gives a long 
and detailed account of Amda Zion’s resolute and successful camjiaigns 
against this confederacy. It beais a strong general resemblance to 
Mai go’s narrative, always excepting the stoiy of the Bishoj), of which 
Bruce has no tiace, and always admitting that our travellei has con- 
founded Aden with Adel. 

* Aimanch indeed quotes a statement m suppoit of such use fiom a Spaniard, 
Maimol, who tiavelled (he says) in Abyssinia in the beginning ol the i6th centuiy 
But the author in (luestion, alieady quoted at jip 368 and 407, was no tiavellei, only 
a compilei , and the passage cited by Aimandi is CMdeiilly made up fiom the state- 
ment in Boggio and fiom what oui tiavellei has said about Zanjibai {supta, p 411. 
See dc AJfnca, 1 f 27 v 1 
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But the chronology is obviously in the way of identification of the 
histones. Marco could not have related in 1298 events that did not 
occur till 1315-16. Mr. Salt however, in his version of the chronology, 
not only puts the accession of Amda Zion eleven years earlier than 
Bruce, but even then has so little confidence in its accuracy, and is 
so much disposed to identify the lustories, that he suggests that the 
Abyssinian dates should be carried back further still by some 20 years, 
on the authority of the nairative in our text. M. Pauthier takes a like 
view. 

I was for some time much disposed to do likewise, but after exam- 
ining the subject more minutely, I am obliged to reject this view, and to 
abide by Bruce’s Chronology To elucidate this I must exhibit the 
whole list of the Abyssinian Kings from the restoration of the line of 
Solomon to the middle of the 1 6th century, at which period Bruce finds 
a check to the chionology in the recoid of a solar eclipse. The chrono- 
logies have been extiacted independently by Bruce, Ruppell, and Salt, 
the lattei using a different version of the Annals fiom the other two. 
1 set down all three. 


Bruce 

Ruppel. 

Salt. 

Reigns 

Duration 
of reign 

Dates 

Duration 
of reigii 

Reigns. 

1 Duration 
' ofreigii 

Dates 

Icon AniLic . ... 

yuii s. 


years 


! yearb 

1255—1269 

IS 

3268 — 1283 

IS 


14 

Igba Zion .... > 

9 

1283—1292 

9 

Woudein Aiad. 

IS 

1269—1284 

liahar Segued . . 



Kudina Asgud . 


'I'/en.ift , , ' 




Asfa , , 

1 3 

1284 — 1287 

1 lU , , . . ' 

S 

1292—1297 

S 

Sinfa , , 



ila/cb Ai lad . 



Bar ♦ , 

! S 

1287 — 1292 

kuU m Scgueil . 




Igba Zion 

‘1 9 

1292 — 3301 

WcdcmAiad... , 

IS 

1297—1332 

IS 


«. 

Vmd.i Zion . . . . 

30 

1^12—1342 


. . 

' 30 

1301—1331 

S.ul Arad 

e8 

IH 3 -1370 

28 


a8 

IJ 3 I — 1359 

Wulem Aslcn 

lo 

1370—1^80 

10 


10 

1359-1369 

David II 

2(j 

1.480 — 140(^ 

5*9 


’ > 

1 — 3403 

'1 Iicodoi us 

i 

i4<xj — 1412 

3 


i 

3403 — 1402 

Isaac 


1112—1429 

IS 


IS 

1402—1417 

Audie IS 


3429 



7 

1417—1424 

Hascb N" ins i • 1 
Sal we \ iisus. , , 

4 

t , 

r 4 j(>-in 3 1 

1 

4 


S 

j 1424—1429 

Amed.i \asus ..i 


I 03 -“i 43 1 

I 


5 

1429—1434 

Za i.i Jacob . j 

o 

i n4 — 14<^'8 ' 

34 ’ 

. 

34 

1434—1468 

Ileda Manaiii . 

lo 

1408— 147S I 

10 

. . 

10 

1408 — 1478 

Iskaudi i . ‘ • 

Aitiula Zum.. « . 

\ ^7 

IJ7U -149s 1 

1 


x6 

1478—1494 

Maud ... 



13 


13 

1491—1507 

Dividlll ... . 


3508—1510 

32 


, 31 

1507— 1536 

( 1 uulitts . . .. . 


I -,40 

*• 

* • 


** 


Ihiu'e checks his chionology by an eclipse which took place in 1553, 
niul whi(‘h the Abyssinian chronicle assigns to the 13th year of Claudius. 
This alone would be scaicely satislactory as a basis for the letrospective 
( onliol of leigns extending through nearly three centuries , but we find 
some other (iiecks. 

'riius 111 Quatiemeie’s IMakri/i we find a coirespondenre between 
vSultan liihais and the King of Habasha, 01 of Ainhaia, Makar AiMiAk, 
wIiK'h (xriuied m a 11. 672 01 673, le, A o. 1273-74. 'bhis would fall 
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within the reign of Icon Amlak according to Bruce’s chronology, but 
not accoidmg to Salt’s, and ^ fortiori not according to any chronology 
throwing the leigns further back still. 

In Quatiemeie’s i^gypto we find another notice of a letter which 
came to the Sultan of Egypt fiom the King of Abyssinia, Iakba Siun, 
in Ramadhan 689, i. e, in the end of a.d. 1289. 

Again, this is perfectly consistent with Biuce’s order and dates, but 
not with Salt’s. 

The same work contains a notice of an inroad on the Mussulman 
territory of Assuan by David (II.) the son of Saif Arad, in the year 783 
(a.i>. 1381-2). 

In Rink’s translation of a work of Makrizi’s it is stated that this 
same King David died in a.h. 812, / c. k d. 1409 j that he was succeeded 
by Theodorus whose reign was very brief, and he again by Isaac, who 
died m Dhulkada 833, i e, July-August 1430. These dates are in close or 
substantial agreement with Bruce’s chronology, but not at all with Salt’s 
or any chronology throwing the leigns further back. Maknzi goes on 
to say that Isaac was succeeded by Andreas who reigned only 4 months, 
and then by Hazbana who died in Ramadhan 834, i,e, May-June, 1431. 
This last date does not agi*ee, but we are now iiustified m suspecting an 
eiror in the Hijra date,^ whilst the 4 moiif/is' reign asciibed to Andreas 
shows that Salt again is wiong in extending it to 7 years^ and Bruce pre- 
sumably nght in making it 7 months. 

These coincidences seem to me sufficient to maintain the substantial 
accuracy of Bruce’s chionology, and to be fatal to the identification of 
Marco’s story with that of the wars of Amda Zion. The geneial identity 
m the duration of leigns as given by Ruppell shows that Biuce did not 
tamper with these. It is lemarkable that in Makrizi’s leport of the 
letter of Igba Zion in 1289 (the very year when according to the text 
this anti-hlahomedan w^ar was going on), that Prince tells the Sultan 
that he is a protector of the Mahomedans in Abyssinia, acting in that 
respect qinfe differently from his Father n-uho had been so hostile to them. 

I suspect theiefore that Icon Amlak must have been the true hero 
of Marco’s stoiy, and that the date must be tlirown back, probably 
to 1278. 

Ruppell IS at a loss to understand where Biuce got the long story of 
Amda Zion’s heroic deeds, which enters into extraoidmary detail, em- 
bracing speeches after the manner of the Roman historians and the like, 
and occiqiies some 60 pages m the (French) edition of Bruce which 1 
have been using. The German tra\eller could find no trace of this 
story in any of the versions of the Abyssinian chronicle which he con- 
sulted, nor was it known to a learned Abyssinian whom he names. 
Bruce himself says that the story which he has ‘‘ a little abridged and 
accommodated to our manner of wilting, \vas derived from a work 
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written in very pure Gheez, in Shoa, under the reign of Zara Jacob 
and though it is possible that his amplifications outweigh his abndg- 
ments, we cannot doubt that he had an orighial gioundwork for his 
nairative. 

The work of Maknzi already quoted speaks of seven kingdoms in 
Zaila’ (here used for the Mahomedan low country) originally tributary 
to the Hati (or Negush) of Amhara, viz., Damaro, Arababni, 

Hadiah^ Shirha, Bali, Darah. Of these Ifat, Dawaro, and Hadiah 
repeatedly occur in Biuce’s stoiy of the war. Bruce also tells us that 
Amda Zion, when he lemoved Hakeddin the Governor of Ifat, who had 
murdered his agent, replaced him by his brother Sahreddm, Now we 
find in Maknzi that about a.h. 700, the leigmng governor of Aufat under 
the Hati was Sabrcddm Mahomed Valahui ; and that it was ’Ah the son 
of this Sabieddm who first thiew off allegiance to the Abyssinian King, 
then Saif Arad (son of Amda Zion). The latter displaces ’Ah and gives 
the government to his son Ahmed. Aftei various vicissitudes Hakeddin, 
the son of Ahmed, obtains the masteiy in Aufat, defeats Saif Arad com- 
pletely, and founds a city m Shoa called Vahal, which superseded Aufat 
or Ifat. Here the Sabreddin of Maknzi appears to be identical with 
Amda Zion’s governor m Bruce’s stoiy, whilst the Hakeddms belong to 
two different generations of the same family. But Maknzi does not 
notice the wars of Amda Zion any more than the Abyssinian Chronicles 
notice the campaign recorded by Marco Polo 

(Brnce^ vol III. and vol. IV., pp. 23-90, and Saifs Seumd Journey 
to Ahyssima^ II 270, &c. ; both these aie quoted fiom French 
veisions which are alone available to me, the former by Castera, 
Londres, 1790, the latter by jP. Hcnry\ Pans, 1816 ; Fk TJi. Fink, Al 
Macrni, Hist, Rerum Islam if icarum in Abyssinia, &c., Lugd. Bat 
1798; RuIpcII, Dissert on Abyss Hist, and Chronology in his 
woik on that country; Quat Makr, II 122-3; Qy^cit Mem sur 
I Eg} pie, 11 . 268, 276.) 

Notic G. — The last woids lun in the G-. T. : ‘‘• 7 / out suiy^Ies de plo- 
sons maincres, II out gat paulz (see note 2, chap, xxiii. supra), 
et autre y^at maimon si dtvisez qe poit fen faut de tie/ hi a qc 
senblent a vix d'omes ” The beautiful coi'ks and hens are, I suppose, 
Guinea fowl. 


** ( )n Aufiit, sec Dc Sacy, Crestom Aiahc, I. 4157 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Concerning the Province of Aden. 

You must know that in the province of Aden there is a 
Prince who is called the Soldan. The people are all Sara- 
cens and adorers of Mahommet, and have a great hatred 
of Christians. There are many towns and villages in the 
country. 

This Aden is the port to which many of the ships of 
India come with their cargoes ; and from this haven the 
merchants carry the goods a distance of seven days further 
m small vessels. At the end of those seven days they land 
the goods and load them on camels, and so carry them a 
land journey of 30 days. This brings them to the river of 
Alexandria, and by it they descend to the latter city. 
It is by this way through Aden that the Saracens of Alex- 
andria receive all their stores of pepper and other spicery ; 
and there is no other route equally good and convenient 
by which these goods could reach that place.'' 

And you must know that the Soldan of Aden receives 
a large amount in duties from the ships that traffic between 
India and his country, importing different kinds of goods ; 
and from the exports also he gets a revenue, for there are 
despatclied from the port of Aden to India a very large 
number of Arab chargers, and palfreys, and stout nags 
adapted for all work, which are a source of great profit 
to those who export them.” For horses fetch very high 
prices in India, there being none bred there, as I have told 
you before; insomuch that a charger will sell there for 100 
marks of silver and more. On these also the Soldan of 
Aden receives heavy payments in port charges, so that ’tis 
said he is one of the richest princes in the world. < 

And It is a fact that when the Soldan of Babylon went 
against the city of Acre and took it, this Soldan of Aden 
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sent to his assistance 30,000 horsemen and full 40,000 
camels, to the great help of the Saracens and the grievous 
injury of the Christians. He did this a great deal more 
for the hate he bears the Christians than for any love he 
bears the Soldan of Babylon ; for these two do hate one 
another heartily."^ 

Now we will have done with the Soldan of Aden, and 
I will tell you of a city which is subject to Aden, called 
Esher. 


Note 1. — This is from Pauthier’s text, which is here superior to the 
G. T. The latter has : They put the goods m small vessels, which 
proceed on a river about seven days” Ranu has, “in other smaller 
vessels, with which they make a voyage on a gulf of the sea foi 20 days, 
more or less, as the weather may be. On reaching a certain port they 
load the goods on camels, and carry them a 30 days’ journey by land to 
the River Nile, wheie they embark them in small vessels called Zerms^ 
and in these descend the current to Cauo, and thence by an artificial 
cut, Cvilled Ca/izene, to Alexandria.” The last looks as if it had been 
edited ; Polo never uses the name Cairo, The canal, the predecessor 
of the Mahmihiiah^ is also called II Caligine in the journey of Simon 
Sigoh {Frescobaldi^ p. 168). Bninetto Latini, too, discoursing of the 
Nile, says — 

Cosi seiva suo filo 
Pci e cUiamato Nilo : 

D’ un suo lamo bi dice 
Ch’ c chiaraato Ca/iCt\^ 

— 'rew)ctto, p. 03, 

Also in the Sfera of Da ti — 

“ Chiamabi Cahi^ine 

Gion c Nilo, e non si sa I’ oiiginc 


The word is (Ai.) apjdied m one of its senses specially to 

the canals drawn from the full Nile. The port on the Red Sea would 
be either Sudkin or Aidhdb; the 30 days’ jouiney seems to point to the 
former. Polo’s contemporary, Marino Sanudo, gives the following ac- 
count of the transit, omitting entirely the Red Sea navigation, though 
his line corieotly rejiresented would appaiently go by Kosseir: “The 
fouith haven is called Ahadkn, and stands on a certain little island 
joining, as it were, to the main, in the land of the Saracens. The spices 
and other goods from India are landed there, loaded on camels, and so 
cairied by a jouiney of nine days to a place on the River Nile, called 
Chiis (Rhs, the ancient Cos below Liiksor), wheie they are put into 
boats and coiueyeil in 15 days to Babylon. But in the month of 
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October and thereabouts the iiver rises to such an extent that the spices, 
&c., continue to descend the stream from Babylon and enter a certain 
long canal, and so aie conveyed over the 200 miles between Babylon 
and Alexandria.” (Book 1 . pt. 1. ch. 1.). 

Makrizi relates that up to a. h. 725 (1325), from time iminemonal 
the Indian ships had discharged at Aden, but in that year the exactions 
of the Sultan induced a shipmaster to pass on into the Red Sea, and 
eventually the trade came to Jidda. (See De Sac}\ Crest Arade, 11 . 

Aden is mentioned (Afa/i) in the Mmg history as having sent an 
embassy to China in 1427. The coiintr}’', which lay 22 days’ voyage 
west of AT//// (supposed Calicut, but peihaps Kdyal), was devoid of grass 
or trees. {BretscJmeidc}\ p. 18.) 

Note 2. — The words describing the horses are (P.’s text) : de bo?is 
destriers Arrahins et chetmux ef grans ronans h, ij selles.” The meaning 
seems to be what I have expressed m the text, fit either foi saddle or 
packsaddle. 

In one application JO eux selles of the old nding-schools ’vvere 

the two styles of riding, called in Spanish Montar d la Gineta and Mo/h 
tar d la Brida, The latter stands for the old Fiench style, with heavy 
bit and saddle, and long stirrups just leached by the toes; the former 
the Mooiish style, with shoit stumps and lighter bit But the phiase 
would also seem to have meant saddle and pathsaddle. Thus Cobarru- 
vias explains the phrase Honibrc dc dos sillas, Convicne saber de la 
gineta y brida, i^er de silla y alba f da (packsaddle), servir de iodol' and 
we find the converse expression, No sci para silla ni para albarda, good 
for nothing. 

But for an example of the exact phrase of the French text I am 
indebted to P, della Valle Speaking of the Persian horses, he says : 
^'Few of them aie of any great height, and you seldom see thorough- 
breds among them ; probably because here they have no liking for such 
and don’t seek to biecd them. Foi the most part they aie of that very 
useful style that we call houses for both saddles (che 7101 thiamiamo da due 
selle),'' Slc, (See Cobarrnvias, undei Silla and Bi^ida , Dice, de la J.en^ua 
Castellana por la Real Auidemia Espahola., under Silla, Gineta^ Brida , 
P della Valb\ J.et. XV. da Sciraz, § 3, vol. 11. p 240.) 

Note S.—The supposed confusion between Adel and Aden does not 
affect this chapter. 

The “ Soldan of Aden” was the Sultan of Vemen, whose chief lesi- 
dence was at Ta’izz, N.E. of Mokha The pmue leigning in Polo’s 
day was Malik Muzaffar Shamsuddin Abul Mahasen Yusuf, His father, 
Malik Mansilr, a letainer of the Ayubite dynasty, had been sent by 
Saladm as AVazii to Vemen, with his bi other Malik Muazzam Turan 
Shah. Aftci the death of the lattei, and of his successor, the Wazir 
assumed the goveinineiU and became the fountlei of a dynasty. Aden 
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was the chief port of his dominions, 
with China in the early centuries 
of Islam. 

Ibn Batiita speaks of it thus 
correctly . It is enclosed by 
mountains, and you can enter by 
one side only. It is a large town, 
l)ut has neither corn nor trees, 
nor fiesh water, except from reser- 
voirs made to catch the rain watei ^ 
for other drinking water is at a 
great distance from the town. The 
Arabs often pi event the towns- 
people coming to fetch it until the 
latter have come to terms with 
them, and paid them a biibe in 
money or cloths. The heat at 
Aden is great. It is the port 
freciuented by the people from 
India, and great ships come 
thither fiom Kimbayat, Tana, 
Kaulam, Kalikut, Fandardma, 
Shdlidt, Manjardr, Fdkanilr, 
Hmaur, Sinddbiir,'*^ &c. Theie 
aie Indian met chants residing in 
the city, and Egyptian merchants 
as well.” 

The tanks of which the Moor 
speaks had been buiied by debris ; 
of late years they have been 
cleaied and repaired. They aie 
grand works. They aie said to 
have been foimerly 50 m number, 
with a capacity of 30 million 
gallons. 

This cut, from a sketch 
by Di, Kirk, gives an excellent 
idea of Aden as seen by a ship 
apjiroaching from India. The 
laige plate again, reduced fiom a 
grand and probably unique con- 
temjiorary wood engraving of 
great size, shows the impression 

** All ports of Wc^tein India : Pan- 
dciiani, Shalia (noai Calicut), Manga- 
ioie, F!accanoic, Onoic, (loa. 
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that the city made upon European eyes in the beginning of the 
1 6th centuiy. It will seem absurd, especially to those who knew 
Aden in the early days of our occupation, and no doubt some of 
the details are extravagant, but the general impiession is quite con- 
sonant with that derived from the description of De Barros and 
Andiea Cor&ali: ^^In site and aspect from the seaward,” says the 
former, *^the city foims a beautiful ob|ect, for besides the part which 
lies along the shoie with its fine Avails and towers, its many public 
buildings and rows of houses rising aloft in many stories with 
terraced roofs, you have all that iidge of mountain facing the sea 
and presenting to its very summit a striking picture of the operations 
of Nature, and still more of the industry of man.” This histonan says 
that the prosperity of Aden increased on the anival of the Portu- 
guese in those seas, for the Mussulman traders from Jidda and the 
Red Sea ports now dreaded these western corsairs, and made Aden 
an entrepbt, instead of passing it by as they used to do in days of 
unobstructed navigation This prospeiity however must have been 
of very brief duration. Corsali’s account of Aden (in 1517) is excellent, 
but too long for extract. {Maknzi, IV. 26-27 ; Playfair^ of 
Yemen, p. 7; Ibn Batuta, II. 177; Dc Barros, 11 . vii. 8; Ram. I 
f. 182.) 

Note 4 . — I have not been able to trace any other special 
notice of the part taken by the Sultan of Yemen m the capture of 
Acre by the Mameluke Sultan, Malik Ashraf Khalil, in 1291. Ibn 
Ferat, quoted by Remaud, says that the Sultan sent into all the pro- 
vinces the most urgent orders for the supply of troops and machines; 
and there gathered from all sides the warriois of Damascus, of Hamath, 
and the rest of Syria, of Egypt, and of Arabia. {Michaud, BibL des 
Croisadcs, 1829, IV. 569.) 

I once” (says Jomville), “rehearsed to the Legate two cases of sm 
that a priest of mine had been telling me of, and he answered me thus : 
‘ No man knows as much of the heinous sms that are done m Acre as I 
do ; and it cannot be but God will take vengeance on them, in such a 
way that the city of Acre shall be washed m the blood of its inhabitants, 
and that another people shall come to occuiiy after them.^ The good 
man’s prophecy hath come tiue m part, for of a truth the city hath 
been washed in the blood of its inhabitants, but those to replace them 
are not yet come : may God send them good when it pleases Him !” 
(p. 192). 
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C H A P T ICR XXXVII. 

C"()N('KKNiN(i 'rni'; Crrv (»!■' ICsuick. 

IC.siiHR is a great city lying in a north-westerly direction 
from the last, and 400 miles di.stant from the Port of Aden. 
It has a king, who is subject to the Soldan of Aden. He 
has a number of towns and villages under him, anti admi- 
nisters hi.s territory well and jiustly. 

’^riie people are Saracen.s. The place has a very good 
haven, wlierefore many ships irom India come thither with 
various cargoes ; and they export many good chargers 
thence to India.' 

A great deal of white incense grows in this country, anti 
brings in a great revenue tt) the Prince ; ft>r nt) t)ne tlares 
sell it to any one else ; and w'hilst he takes it frt)ni the ])coj)le 
at 10 livres of goltl ft)r the huntlredweight, he sells it to the 
merchants at 60 livres, so his j)rt)lit is immense."' 

Dates alst) grow very abundantly here. The jteoplc 
have no corn but rice, anti very little of that ; but jilenty 
is brt)ught from abroatl, for it sells here at a gotxl pro lit. 
'I’liey have lish in great prt)fusion, anti notably plenty of. 
tunny td’ large size; so plentiful intleed that you may buy 
two big tJiies ft)r a \’enice groat of silver, 'Phe natives 
live on meat anti rice anti fish. They have no wine t)f the 
tine, but they make gootl wine from sugar, frtmi rice, and 
from tlates also. 

And I must tell you another very strange thing. You 
must know that their sheep have nt> ears, but where the 
ear ought to be they have a little horn! 'They are pretty 
little beasts.' 

Anti I mu.st not omit tt> tell you that all their cattle, 
inclutling horses, oxen, anti camels, live upt)n small fish 
anti nt)ught besides, ibr ’tis all they get to eat. You see 
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in all this country there is no grass or forage of any kind ; 
it is the driest country on the face of the earth. The fish 
which are given to the cattle are very small, and during 
March, April, and May, are caught in such quantities as 
would astonish you. They are then dried and stored, and 
the beasts are fed on them from year’s end*to year’s end. 
The cattle will also readily eat these fish all alive and just 
out of the water.^ 

The people here have likewise many other kinds of 
fish of large size and good quality, exceedingly cheap ; 
these they cut in pieces of about a pound each, and dry 
them in the sun, and then store them, and eat them all the 
year through, like so much biscuit.^ 


Note 1. — Shhr or Shehr^ with the article, Es-Shehr, still exists on 
the Arabian coast, as a town and distnct about 330 in. east of Aden. 
In 1839 Captain Haines described the modern town as extending in a 
scattered manner for a mile along the shore, the population about 6000, 
and the trade considerable, producing duties to the amount of 5000/. a 
year. It was then the residence of the Sultan of the Hamdm tribe of 
Arabs. There is only an open roadstead for anchorage. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the old city is to be looked for about ten miles to the westward, 
where there is another place bearing the same name, once a thriving 
town, but now a desolate group of houses with an old fort, formerly the 
residence of the chief of the Kasaidi tribe” (y. i?. G, S. IX, 15 1-2.) 
Shehr is spoken of by Barbosa (Xacr m Lisbon ed. \ Pechcr m Ramusio ; 
Xehcr in Stanley; in the two last misplaced to the east of Dhofar) . “It 
is a very large place, and there is a gieat traffic in goods mipoited by 
the Moors of Cambaia, Chaul, Dabul, Batticala, and the cities of Mala- 
bar, such as cotton-stuffs .... strings of garnets, and many other 
stones of inferior value , also much rice and sugar, and spices of all 
sorts, with coco-nuts ; . . . . their money they imest in horses for 
India, which are here very large and good. Every one of them is 
worth m India 500 or 600 ducats ” {Pam, f. 292.) The name Shehr 
in some of the Onental geographies, includes the whole coast up to 
Oman. 

Note 2. — The hills of the Shehr and Dhafdr districts were the great 
bouice of produce of the Arabian frankincense. Barbosa says of Shehr * 
“ They carry away much incense, which is produced at this place and in 
the inteiior , it is exported hence all over the world, and hei e 

it IS used to pay ships with, for on the spot it is woith only 150 fax things 
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the hundredweight.” See note 2 , ch. xxvii. supra; and next chapter, 
note 2. 

Noa'ic — This was no doulit a breed of four-horned sheej'), and 
Polo, or his infoimant, took the lower ])air of liorns loi alinonnal ears. 
Piobahly the hiecd exists, hut we have little infoinntion on details in 
lefeiein e to this coast. 1 'he Rev. G. P. Padger, D.C L., writes : There 
are sheei) on the easlein coast of Arabia, and as high u]j as IMohammerah 
on the Shalt al-Ara.l), wif/i vay small uirs unkcti ; so small as to be almost 
un])ei('ei)tible at fust sight near the iiiojecting hoi ns. I saw one at 
Mohammeiah having sSkk hoi ns.” And anothei friend, Mr. Aithur Grotc, 
tells me be had foi some tune at Calcutta a 4-hoined sheep fiom Aden. 

Noi’K 4 . — 'Tins custom Folds more 01 less on all the Aiabinn coast 
from Sludir to the Person Gulf, ami on the c'oast east of the Gulf also. 
Edrisl mentions it at Shehr (punted S/iajr, 1 . 152), and the Admiral Sidi 
’Mi says: “On the I'oast of Shehi, men and animals all li\eon fish” 
(/, a/. A. Jj\ V. 461). Ihn Patuta tells the same of Dhafai, the subject 
of next ('baptei * “d’he fish consist for the most jiart of saidines, which 
are lieie of the fattest. The surprising thing is that all kinds of (‘attic 
aie fed on these sardines, and .sheep likewise. 1 have never seen any 
thing like that elsewheic ” ( 11 . 1(^7). Conijiaie Stiaho’s a<Toimt of the 
h'hthyophagi on the (‘oast oi Mekran (XV. 1 1), and the like a('ci)unt in 
the life of Apollonius of 'Fyaiia (HI. 56). 

No'rn r>. At Ilasik, east of Dhafar, Ibn Batuta says: “The pi^ople 
here live on a kind of fish ('ailed AZ-Pu/c/iam, leseinhhng that <‘alled the 
st‘a dog, 'They cut it in slices and stiijis, diy it in the sun, salt it, and 
feed on it. Their houses are made with fish hones, and their loofs with 
<ainel hides” (II. 21*1). 


CIIAPTKR xxxvirr. 

CONCKKMNO rilK CiTY Ob' DlJFAR. 

Dvfar is a great and nohle and fine city, and lies 500 
miles to the north-west of ICsher. a'he people are Saracens, 
and lia\e a Count I'or their chief, who is subject to the 
Soldan of Aden ; for this city still belongs to the ProMiicc 
of Aden. If stands upon tlie sea and has a very good haven, 
so that there is a great traffic of shipj>uig between this and 
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India; and the merchants take hence great numbers of 
Arab horses to that market, making great profits thereby. 
This city has under it many other towns and villages.^ 
Much white incense is produced here, and I will tell 
you how it grows. The trees are like small fir-trees ; these 
are notched with a knife in several places, and from these 
notches the incense is exuded. Sometimes also it flows 
from the tree without any notch ; this is by reason of the 
great heat of the sun there.'" 

Note 1 ,--Dnfar. The name^Ut is vanously pronounced Dhafdr, 
Dhofar, ZhaMr, and survives attached to a well-watered and fertile 
plain distnct opening on the sea, nearly 400 miles east of Shehr, though 
according to Haines there is now no town of the name. Ibn Batuta 
speaks of the city as situated at the extremity of Yemen (“ the province 
of Aden ”), and mentions its horse-trade, its unequalled dirt, stench, and 
flies, and consequent diseases. (See II. 196 scqq) What he says of 
the desert character of the tract round the town is not in accordance 
with modern descriptions of the plain of Dhafdr, nor seemingly with his 
own statements of the splendid bananas grown there, as well as other 
Indian products, betel, and coco-nut. His account of the Sultan of 
Zhafdr in his time corroborates Polo’s, for he says that prince was the son of 
a cousin of the King of Yemen, who had been chief of Zhafdr under the 
suzerainete of that King and tributary to hwi. The only rums mentioned 
by Haines are extensive ones near Haffer, towards ^^weste 7 'n part of the 
plain ; and this Fresnel considers to be the site of the former city. A 
lake which exists here, on the landward side of the rums, was, he says, 
formerly a gulf, and foimed the poit, “the very good haven,” of which 
our author speaks. 

A quotation m the next note however indicates Merb^t, which is at 
the eastern extremity of the plain, as having been the port of Dhafdr in 
the Middle Ages. Piofessoi Spienger is of opinion that the city itself 
was in the eastern part of the plain The matter evidently needs fuithei 
examination. 

This Dhafdr, 01 the bold mountain above it, is supposed to be the 
Sephar of Genesis (X. 30). But it does not seem to be the Sappha 7 'a 
7 }icfropolis of Ptolemy, which is lather an inland city of the same name : 
“ Dhafdr was the name of two cities of Yemen, one of which was near 
Sana’d . . .it was the lesidence of the Himyarite Piinces ; some 
authors allege that it is identical with Sana’d ” {Mardnd-al-lttila\ in 
Reinaud’s Abulfeda, I p. 124). 

Dofar IS noted by Camoens for its fragrant incense. It was believed 
in Malabai that the famous King Cheram Perumal, converted to Isldm, 
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(lied on the pilgrimage to Mecca and was buried at Dhafdr, where his 
tomb was much visited for its sanctity. 

The ])lace is mentioned (Tsafarh) m the Ming Annals of China as 
a Mahomedan country lying, with a fair wind, to days N.^V. of Knh 
(sup^a p. 436). Ostriches weie found there, and among the products are 
named drugs winch Dr. Brctbcdmeidei lenders as Ohhanum^ S/orax 
Uqutda^ Myrrh^ Cahxhu (^), Drayofh hlooiL This state sent an embassy 
(so-called) to China in 1422 {Ilaiues in J* R, G. S, XV. 116 seqq. ; 
n ay fairs Yemen s p. 31; Fresnel in f As. ser 3, tom. V. 517 seqq. ; 
TolifnliMfujahhleen, p. 56 ; Bretsclineiile}\ p 19). 


Notk 2. — Fiankincense presents a lemarkable example of the ob- 
scuiity which so often attends the history of familiar drugs , though m 
this case the darkness has been, like that of which Marco spoke m his 
account of the Caraonas (vol. 1 . p. 99), much of man’s making. 

I’his coast of Hadhramaut is the true and amaent 
or XL/ 3 av(i)To<j> 6 pos, indicated or described under those names by Theo- 
phrastus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Pseudo- Airian, and other classical writers ; 
/. e. the countiy piodiu'ing the fragiant gum resin called by the Hebiews 
Lebona/iy by the brahmans a])])aicntly Kiouiu and F/m/nrn, by the 
Arabs Lukhi and Knndn}\ by the Creeks Jnbanos^ by the Romans Tlius^ 
in medieval I^atin 0 /ibannm, and in ICnglish Frankincense^ /, r., I apjire- 
hend, “ Ceiniine liK'ense,” or “ Incense Piojier.”" It is still jirodiu'ecl in 
this region and e\])orted fiom it . but the laiger part of that whic*h enters 
the maikets of the woild is exported from the roadsteads of the opposite 
Sumdli (‘oast. In ancient times also an important (quantity was exported 
from the latter coast, immediately west of Ckijic Cardafiu {Aromatim 
Froni.)^ and in the Pei i])lus this frankim'ense is distinguished by the title 
Feralit^ “from o\ei the water.” 

MardAtl al-/tlila\ X Geog. I)i<*Uonary of the end of the 14th 
centuiy, in a jiassage of wliich we have quoted the commencement in the 
piec'eding note, pnx'ceds as follows: “The other Dhafdr, which still 
subsists, IS on llu‘ slioic of the Indian Sea, distant 5 paiasangs fiom 
Merbilth in the ])rovince of Shelu. Merbath lies below Dluifdr, and 
serves as its ])orl. Ohbanum is found nowheie except in the mountains 


* Dior^iiejntnche: (^)ui ii lt‘s (jualiU's ic<|ium‘s saiis luclange” (Liitrl), Rram 
. . . . Viai, vcuUble” [Raymntard). 

'J'hc mc<lu‘val OlihiUinm was prolxibly the *\i<ihic Al^htblui^ hut was populaily 
inlerpu'led as Olenvt JAham. Di. IliKhvood saw at tlic I^aiis K\lnhitioii of iSOy 
samples of fiaulviuceiise sol<*n)nly lah<*lk‘d as the piuduct* of Mount fa‘])anon ! 

“ Ihofcssoi Diiimdicii, nf SUasbuig, has disn)\c]ed at the Temple of I)ayr-c*l- 
iiahti, in Upjiei ICj^yfJt, ])aintini;s illustiatmg the traffic cauied on between itj^ypt 
and Aialtia, as early as the lytli century u.c. hi these painting -» there aie lepiestnt.i- 
tions, not only of bags of olibanum,bul alsoof olibanum-tiees planted in tubs 01 })ovts, 
being conveyed by ship fiom Aiabin to Egypt” {Ifanlnoy and F/mhi;ej\ Phanna- 

(Oi’f p. 12 1) 
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of Dhafdr, in the territory of Sliehr ; m a tract which extends 3 days in 
length and the same in breadth. The natives naake incisions in the trees 
with a knife, and the incense flows down. This incense is caiefully 
watched, and can be taken only to Dhafai, where the Sultan keeps the 
best part for himself ; the rest is made ovei to the people. But any one 
who should carry it elsewheie than to Dhafdi ■would be put to death.” 

The elder Niebuhr seeing to have been the fiibt to disparage the 
\rahian produce of olibanum. He lecognizes indeed its ancient cele- 
brity, and the fact that it was still to some extent exported fiom Dhafar 
and other places on this coast, but he says that the Arabs prefen ed 
foreign kinds of incense, especially benzoin ; and also repeatedly speaks 
of the superiority of that fioin India (t/t'i Liiks and de VLidc)^ by which 
it IS probable that he meant the same thing — viz , benzoin from the 
Indian Archipelago. Niebuhr did not himself visit Hadhramaut. 

Thus the fame of Arabian olibanum was dying away, and so was our 
knowledge of that and the opposite Afiican coast, when Colebrooke (1807) 
published his Essay on Olibanum, m which he showed that a gum-resin, 
identical as he considered with frankincense, and so named {Kundur)^ 
was used in India, and was the produce of an indigenous tree, Boszvdim 
serrata of Roxburgh, but thereafter known as B. thurijcra. This dis- 
covery, connecting itself, it may be supposed, with Niebuhr’s statements 
about Indian olibanum (though jirobably misundei stood), and with the 
older tiadition coming down fiom Dioscondes of a so-called Indian 
Iibanos (sup‘a p. 386), seems to have induced a hasty and general 
assumption that the Indian resin was the olibanum of commerce; 
insomuch that the very existence of Arabian olibanum came to be 
treated as a matter of doubt 111 some lespectable books, and that 
down to a very recent date. 

In the Atlas to Bruce’s Tiavels is figured a plant under the name of 
Angoiia^ which the Abyssimans believed to produce true olibanum, and 
which Biuce says did really produce a gum lesembling it. 

In 1837 Lieut. Ciuttenden of the Indian Navy saw the frankincense 
tree of Aiabia on a journey inland from Meibat, and during the ensuing 
year the trees of the Sumali country weie seen, and pai daily described 
by Kempthonic, and Vaughan of the same service, and by Cruttenden 
himself. Captain Haines also in his lejioit of the Survey of the Hadhra- 
maut coast 111 1843-4,* speaks, appaiently as an eye witness, of the 
frankincense trees about Dhafar as extiemcly numerous, and adds that 
from 3000 to 10,000 maiuids were annually expoi ted “from Merbdt and 
Dhafar.” “3 to 10 ” is vague enough ; but as the kind of maiaid is ndt 
specified it is vaguer still. Maunds differ as much as hvres Franca is and 
hvres sterling. In 1844 and 1846 Di Caiter also had oppoitumties of 
examining olibanum trees on this coast, wdnch he turned to good ac- 
count, sending to Go\ eminent cuttings, specimens, and diawings, and 


‘ Published 1117. R, G S ^ol XV. (foi 1845) 
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piii)lishing a |)a]>cr on the sub]cct m the Journal of the Bom])ay Ihanch 
of the R. aVs, Society (1847). 

Ihit neithei Dr. Carter’s paper and specimens^ nor the previous 
looser notices of the naval officeis, seemed to attract any attention, and 
men of no small lepute went on lepeutmg in their manuals the old stoiy 
about Indian ohbaniim. Dr. (1. Biidwood however, at Bombay, in the 




'1 Iio Il,uv< ,t <tl Ki Jill iiM ( n e m Ai tlu.i l',u' .lunl** ul .in i-ii'm niii", in Tlii'vt t\ 

I fiuu I', 7, , H|no»liunl Itniu the /•//''< haumUn 

years follow in** i85<) took up the sub)e<'t with i^reat zeal and intelligein 
piot'unng numeioLis spei*iiiu‘ns ol the Sumali tiees and pioduds; a 


‘ 1J\ tmiilcsy ol tlu* puhiishi-is, Mcssis ( assell, I’ottoi, and (i.ilpiu 
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his monograph of the genus BoswelUa in the Linnaean Transactions 
(read April 1869), fo which this note is very greatly indebted, is a most 
interesting paper, and may be looked on, I believe, as embodying the 
most correct knowledge as yet attainable. The species as lanked in his 
table are the following : 

1. Boswellia Carterii (Birdw.), including the Arabian tree of Dhafdr, 
and the larger vaiiety called Mohr Madait by the Sumdhs. 

2. B. Bhaii-dajtana (Birdw.), Mohr A'd of the SumdKs. 

3. B. papyrifera (Richard). Abyssinian species. 

4 B. thurifera (Colebr.), see p. 387 supra 

5. B. Frercana (Birdw.), Yegdr of the Sumdlfs— named after Mi. 
William Frere, Member of Council at Bombay. No. 2 was named 
from Bhau Ddji, a very eminent Hindu scholar and physician at 
Bombay (Biidw.). 

No. I produces the Aiabian olibanum, and Nos i and 2 together the 
bulk of the olibanum exported from the Siimdlf coast under the name 
Lubdn-Shehri. Both are said to give an infenor kind besides, called 
Z Bedam. No. 3 is, according to Birdwood, the same as Buice’s 
Angjua. No. 5 is distinctly a new .species, and affords a highly fragrant 
resin sold under the name of Lubdn MHi. 

Bombay is now the great mait of frankincense. The ((uantity 
exported thence in 1872-73 was 25,000 rtc'/., of which neailyone qiiaiter 
went to China 

Frankincense when it fiist exudes is milky white , whence the name 
“ White Incense ” by which Polo speaks of it. And the Arabic name 
h'lbdn apparently refers to milk. The Chinese have so translated, 
calling it Jii-siaiigox Milk-peifuine 

Polo, we see, says the tree was like a fir tiee ; and it is lemarkable 
that a Chinese Pliaimacology quoted by Bietschneider says the like, 
which looks as if their information came from a common soiiice And 
yet I think Polo’s must have been oial. One of the meanings of Lubdn, 
from the Kdmiis, is Ptnus {Freyfag). This may have to do with the 
error. Dr. Birdwood, in a paper in Cassell’s Bible Educator, has given 
a copy of a remarkable wood engraving from Thevet’s Cosmo^^raphte 
Umversclk {isis) representing tlie collection of Arabian olibanum, and 
this through his kind inteivention I am able to reproduce heie. The 
text (probably after Polo) speaks of the tree as resembling a fir, but in 
the cut the firs aie in the background ; the incense-tiees have some real 
suggestion of Boitucllia, and the whole design has singular spirit and 
verisimilitude. 

Dr. Birdwood thus speaks of the B. Frerea/ia,, the only species that 
he has seen in flowei . “ As I saw the plant m Playfair’s garden at Aden 
. . . . m young leaf and covered with bloom, I was much struck by its 
elegant singularity. The long racemes of green star-like flowei s, tipjied 
with the red anthers of the stamens (like aigrettes of little stars of emoiald 
set with minute lubies), dioop gracefully ovei the clusters of glos.sy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Concerning the Gulf of Calatu and the City .so cai.i.eii. 

Calatu is a great city, within a gulf which bears the name 
of the Gulf of Calatu. It is a noble city, and lies 600 miles 
from Dufar towards the north-west, upon the sea-shore. 
The people are Saracens, and are subject to Ilorraos. And 
whenever the Mehc of Hormos is at war with some jirince 
more potent than himself, he betakes himself to this city of 
Calatu, because it is very strong, both from its position and 
Its fortifications." 

They grow no corn here, but get it from abroad ; for 
every merchant-vessel that comes brings some. The haven 
is very large and good, and is frequented by numerous 
ships with goods from India, and from this city the spices 
and other merchandize are distributed among the cities and 
towns of the interior. They also export many good Arab 
horses from this to India.® For, as I have told you before, 
the number of horses exported from this and the other 
cities to India yearly is something astonishing. One reason 
is that no horses are bred there, and another that they die 
as soon as they get there, through ignorant handling ; for 
the people there do not know how to take care of them, 
and they feed their horses wdth cooked victuals and all sorts 
of trash, as I have told you fully heretofore ; and besides 
all that they have no farriers. 

This City of Calatu stands at the mouth of the Gulf, so 
that no ship can enter or go forth wdthout the will of the 
chief. And when the Melic of Hormos, who is Mehc of 
Calatu also, and is vassal to the Soldan of Kerman, fears 
anything at the hand of the latter, he gets on board his 
ships and comes from Hormos to Calatu. And then he 
prevents any shi[) from entering the Gulf. This causes 
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great injury to the Soklan of Kerman ; for he thus loses 
all the duties that he is wont to receive from merchants 
frequenting his territories from India or elsewhere ; for ships 
with cargoes of merchandize come in great numbers, an<l 
a very large revenue is derived from them. In this way lie 
is constrained to give way to the demands of the Mclic of 
Elormos. 

This Melic has also a castle which is still stronger than 
the city, and has a better command of the entry to the 
Gulf.‘ 

The people of this country live on dates and salt fish, 
which they have in great abundance ; the nobles, however, 
have better fare. 

There is no more to say on this subject. So now let ' 
us go on and speak of the city of Ilormos, of which we 
fold you before. 

No'I'k 1. — Kalluit, the Calixiate the old l’ortugue.sc writers, i.s about 
500 m. by shortest wa-liiu' north-east of Dhafai. “ The oily of Kalhiit,” 
says ibn Ilatuta, “stands on the shore; it has fine bnzaais, and one of 
the most lieautilul inosiiues that you could see anywhere, the walls 

of which are ccneied with eiiamelleil tiles of K£shdn 'I'he city 

is inhabited by merchants, who diaw their suii])ort irora Indian import 
tiade . . . .‘Vlthoiigh they aie .\ral)S, they don’t sjieak correctly. 

After oveiy phrase tliey have a habit of adding the jiarticle no. 'I'hus 
they will say, ‘ You aie eating,— no ?’ ‘You aic walking, — no?’ ‘You 
are doing this 01 that,- no?’ Most of them aie schismatics, but 
they cannot openly piactise their tenets, foi they are under tlie rule 
of .Sultan Kutliuddin 'rehemteii Malik, of Hormuz, who is orthodox" 

(I I. 226). 

Calahxle, when visited by d'AlbiKiiieniue, .showed by its Imildings 
and ruins tiiat it had been a nolile city. Its destiiu'tion was a.scribed 
to an earlhiiuake. {JJr /{<xxxvs\ II. ii. 1.) It seems to exist no longer. 
VV'ellsted says its lemains cover a wide space; but only one building, 
an old mosiiiie, has escaped ilestiuction. Near the luins is a .small 
fishing village, the peojile of whi< h also dig for gold coins. {/. R. G. .V. 

VII. lo.p) 

What IS .said about the Prince of lloinui/, betaking himself to Kalhat 
in limes of trouble is ipiite in accoi dance witli what we read iii'rei.seira’s 
abstiai-t of the Hormuz lustoiy. When expelled by levohition at llor- 
muz oi the like, we find the ptmees taking refuge at Kalhat. 

a (1 


voc. II. 
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Note 2 . — ‘'Of tlie interior.*' Here the phiase of the G, T. is 
again “en fra ttx^amamfe cite et castiaus^ (Sec supra ^ Bk. I. ch. i. 
note 2.) 

There was still a large horse-trade from Kalhat m i5r7, Imt the 
Portuguese compelled all to enter the port of Goa, wheie according to 
Andrea Coisah they had to pay a duty of 40 sarafti per head. Jf these 
asJirafis were pagodas, this would be about 15/. a head; if they were 
dmdrs, it would be more than 20/. The term is mm commonly ai)j)lie(l 
in Hindustan to the gold mohr. 

Note 3. — This no doubt is Maskat. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Returns to the City of Hormos whereof we spoke fokmekta. 

When you leave the City of Calatu, and go for 300 miles 
between north-west and north, you come to the city of 
Hormos; a great and noble city on the sca.‘ It has a 
Mclic, which is as much as to say a King, and he is under 
the Soldan of Kerman. 

There are a good many cities and towns belonging to 
Hormos, and the peojile are Saracens. Hie heat is tre- 
mendous, and on that account their houses are built with 
ventilators to catch the wind. These ventilators are placed 
on the side from which the wind conies, and they bring the 
wind down into the house to cool it. But for this the 
heat would be utterly unbcarable.“ 

I shall say no more about these places, because 1 for- 
merly told you in regular order all about this same city of 
Hormos, and about Kerman as well. But as wo took one 
way to go, and another to come back, it was projier that we 
should bring you a second time to this point. 

Now, however, we will quit this part of the world, and 
tell you about Great Turkey. First, however, there is a 
poinfthat I have omitted ; to wit, that when you leave the 
City of Calatu and go between west and north-west, a dis- 
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tancc of 500 miles, you come to the city of Kis.^ Of 
that, however, we shall say no more now, but pass it with 
this brief mention, and return to the subject of Great 
Turkey, of which you shall now hear. 


No'PR 1. — The clislanco is very con ect ; niul the liearing fairly so for 
the fust time since we left Aden. 1 have tiied in iny map of Polo’s Clco* 
gKi])hy to icalize what seems to ha\e been his idea of the Arabian 
<*oast. 

No'no 2. — These vcntilatois are a kind of masoniy windsail, known 
as or “ \vind-cal('heis,” and in geneial use over Oman, 



A I .MU Wiu<l-<Mt< h<‘i 


Kerman, the [irovim'c of Baghdad, Mekian, and Sind. A large and 
elaborate exam])le, fioin Ilommaire de Hell’s work on Persia, is given 
in the ('lit above. Veiy ]>ailK'ular a<'(‘ount.s of these ventilators will be 
found 111 P. della Valle, and in the embassy of Don Garcias de Silva 
Figueioa. {I^ella VaL II. 333-35; in^imoa^ Fr. 'PuiiivS. 1667, ]>. 3<S ; 
Ramm, I. 293 v. ; Macii, Kiiuicb\ j). 69.) A somewhat diffeient arrange- 
ment foi the same jmiiiosc is m use in C'aiio, and gives a veiy pe<‘uluii 
('haiac'tei to the city wdien seen from a moderate height. 

2 a 
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Note 3 . — On Kish see Book I. ch. vi. note 2. 

The Turkish Admiral Sidi ’All, who was sent m 1553 to command 
the Ottoman fleet in the Persian Gulf, and has wntten an interesting 
account of his disastrous command and travels back to Constantino])] e 
from India, calls the island Kais, or “ the old flormuzl^ This shows 
that the traditions of the origin of the island of Hoi muz had grown dim. 
Kish had pieceded Hormuz as the most prominent port of Indian trade, 
but old Hormuz, as we have seen (Bk. L ch. xix.), was quite another 
place. (/. As ser. t, tom. ix. 67.) 



BOOK FOURTH. 


WARS AMONG THE TARTAR TRINCES 

AND 

SOME ACCOUNT OF TIllC NORTHERN COUNTRIES. 



Note . — A considerable number of the quasi-histoncal chapters m this section 
(which T have followed M Pauthier in making into a Fourth Book) are tlie merest 
verbiage and repetition of nanative foimulae without the slightest value. I have 
therefoie thought it undesuable to print all .it length, and have given mciely the gist 
(marked thusf), oi an evtiact, of such chapteis They will be found entire in 
English in H Munay’s and Wiight’s editions, and in the original Ficnch in the 
edition of the Societe de Geogiaphie, in Bartoh, and m Pauthier. 



BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER 1. 

CUNCERNtNO GREVT TURKEY. 

In GiijiA'P ’’ITrRKUY there is a King called Caidu, who is 
the Great Kaan’s nepliew, for he was the grandson of 
CriAGA'j’Ai, the Great Kaan’s own brother. ITc hath many 
cities and castles, and is a great Prince. He and his people 
are Tartars alike ; and they arc good soldiers, for they are 
constantly engaged in war.* 

Now this King Caidu i.s never at peace with his uncle 
the Great Kaan, but ever at deadly war with him, and he 
hath fought great battles with the Kaan’s armies. The 
quarrel between them arose out of this, that Caidu de- 
manded from the Great Kaan the share of his father’s 
conquests that of right belonged to him ; and in particular 
he demanded a share of the Provinces of Cathay and Manzi. 
The Great Kaan re])lied that he was willing enough to give 
him a share such as he gave to his own sons, but that he 
must hrst come on summons to the Council at the Kaan’s 
Court, and prcseul himself jis one of the Kaaii’s liegemen. 
Caidu, who ilid not trust his uncle very far, declined to 
come, but said that where he was he would hold himself 
ready to obey all the Kaan’s commands. 

In truth, as he hail .several times been in revolt, he 
dreaded that the Kaan might take the o|)[)ortunity to de- 
stroy him. So, out of this quarrel between them, there 
arose a great war, and several great battles were fought by 
the host of Caidu against the host of the Great Kaan his 
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unde. And the Great Kaan from year’s end to year’s end 
keeps an army watching all Caidu’s frontier, lest he should 
make forays on his dominions. He, natheless, will never 
cease his aggressions on the Great Kaan’s territory, and 
maintains a bold face to his enemies.® 

Indeed, he is so potent that he can well do so ; for he 
can take the field with 100,000 horse, all stout soldiers and 
inured to war. He has also with him several Barons of the 
imperial lineage ; i. e., of the family of Chinghis Kaan, who 
was the first of their lords, and conquered a great part of 
the world, as I have told you more particularly in a former 
part of this Book. 

Now you must know that Great Turkey lies towards 
the north-west when you travel from Hormos by that road 
I described. It begins on the further bank of the River 
Jon,* and extends northward to the territory of the Great 
Kaan. 

Now I shall tell you of sundry battles that the troops 
of Caidu fought with the armies of the Great Kaan. 


Note 1 . — We see that Polo’s error as to the relationship between 
Kublai and Kaidu, and as to the descent of the latter (see Vol. I. p. 194) 
was not a slip, but persistent. The name of Kaidu’s grandfather is here 
m the G. T. written precisely Chagatai (Ciagatm). 

Kaidu was the son of Kashin, son of Okkodai, who was the thiid 
son of Chinghiz and his successor in the Kaanate. Kaidu never would 
acknowledge tlie supremacy of Kublai, alleging his own superior claim 
to the Kaanate, which Chinghiz was said to have lestiicted to the house 
of Okkodai as long as it should have a representative. From the vicinity 
of Kaidu’s position to the teriitoiies occupied by the branch of Chaghatai 
he e.\ercised great influence over its princes, and these were often his 
allies in the constant hostilities that he maintained against the Kaan. 
Such circumstances may have led Polo to confound Kaidu with the 
house of Chaghatai. Indeed, it is not easy to iioint out the mutual limits 
of their terutoiies, and these must have been somewhat lomiile.v, for we 
find Kaidu and iloiiak Khan of Chaghatai at one time eveicising a kind 
of joint soveieignty in the uties of Bokhara and .Samaikand. Ihobably, 
indeed, the limits weie in a gieat measuie inbal lather than territorial. 


' Tlie J.ulii'iii III ( »\u-. 
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But it may be gatheied that Kaidu's authority extended over Kashgar 
and the cities bordering the south slopes of the Thian Shan as far east 
as Kaia Khoja, also the valley of the Talas River, and the country noidi 
of the Thian Shan from Lake Balkhash eastward to the vicinity of 
Barkul, and in the furtliet north the countiy between the tipper Yenisei 
and the litisln 

Kaidu died in 1301 at a very gicat age. He had taken part, it was 
said, in 41 pitched battles. He left 14 sons (some accounts say 40), of 
whom the eldest, called Shabar, succeeded him. He joined Dua Khan 
of (diaghatai in making submission to Tcimui Knan, the successor of 
Kubku; ])Ut before long, on a (|uarrel oci'uningbetween the twoforraei, 
Dua seized the teintory of Shabar, and as fiu as 1 can leain no more is 
heaid of the house of Kaidu. Vainliery seems to make the Khans of 
KhokantI to be of the stock of Kaidu ; but whether they claim descent 
fiom \''unus Khun, as he says, or iiom a son of Baber left behind in his 
light from t'eighana, as Pandit Manphiil states, the genealogy would be 
from (diaghatai, not from Kaidu. 

Notk 2. -“To the N.N.W. a desert of 40 days’ extent divitles the 
states of Kiiblai fiom those of Kaidu and Diuu This frontier extends 
for 30 days’ joiuney fiom east to west, h'loin point to ])oint,” see 
('ontinuation of this (flotation fiom Rashiduddm, in Vol. 1 . p. 216. 


CHAPTER II. 

OK cKiccAiN I'vr'n.KS 'riivr wk.rk. Kouoht iiv Kino Caiou aoainst 
' riiK Akmiks ok Ills Unc'lk tuk (Jrka'I' Kaan. 

Now it came to jiass in the year of Christ’s incarnation, 
0266, that this King Caidn and another prince called 
YKsifDAK who was his cousin, assembled a great force 
and made an expedition to attack two of the (Jreat 
Kaans Barons who held lands under the (rreat Kaan, 
but were Chiichrs own kinsmen, for tliey were sons of 
Cdiagatai who was a baptized (diristian, and own brother 
to the Cxrcat Kaan; one of them was called Ciiibai, and 
the other Chun vn/ 

Caidu with all his host, amounting to 60,000 horse, 
engaged the Kaaifs two Barons, those cousins of his, who 
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had also a great force amounting to more than 60,000 
horsemen, and there was a great battle. In the end the 
Barons were beaten, and Caidu and his people won the 
day. Great numbers were slam on both sides, but the two 
brother Barons escaped, thanks to their good horses. So 
King Caidu returned home swelling the more with pride and 
arrogance, and for the next two years he remained at peace, 
and made no further war against the Kaan. 

However, at the end of those two years King Caidu 
assembled an army composed of a vast force of horsemen. 
He knew that at Caracoron was the Great Kaan’s son No- 
MOGAN, and with him George the grandson of Prester 
John. These two princes had also a great force of cavalry. 
And when King Caidu was ready he set forth and crossed 
the frontier. After marching rapidly without any adven- 
ture, he got near Caracoron, where the Kaan’s son and 
the younger Prester John were awaiting him with their 
great army, for they were well aware of Caidu’s advance in 
force. They made them ready for battle like valiant men, 
and all undismayed, seeing that they had more than 60,000 
well-appointed horsemen. And when they heard Caidu was 
so near they went forth valiantly to meet him. When they 
got within some 10 miles of him they pitched their tents 
and got ready for battle, and the enemy who were about 
equal in numbers did the same; each side forming in six 
columns of 10,000 men with good captains. Both sides 
were well equipped with swords and maces and shields, with 
bows and arrows and other arms after their fashion. You 
must know that the practice of the Tartars going to battle 
is to take each a bow and 60 arrows. Of these, 30 are 
light with small sharp points, for long shots and following 
up an enemy, whilst the other 30 are heavy, with large 
broad heads which they shoot at close quarters, and with 
which they inflict great gashes on face and arms, and cut 
the enemy’s bowstrings, and commit great havoc. I'his 
every one is ordered to attend to. And when they have 
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shot away their arrows they take to their swords and maces 
and lances, which also they ply stoutly. 

So when both sides were ready for action the Naccaras 
began to sound loudly, one on either side. For ’tis their 
custom never to join battle till the Great Naccara is beaten. 
And when the Naccaras sounded, then the battle began in 
tierce and deadly style, and furiously the one host dashed 
to meet the other. So many fell on cither side that in an 
evil hour for both it was begun ! The earth was thickly 
strewn with the w'ounded and the slain, men and horses, 
whdst the uproar and din of battle was so loud you would 
not have heard God’s thunder! Truly King Caidu him- 
self did many a deed of prowc.ss that strengthened the 
hearts of his people. Nor less on the other side did the 
(ircat Kaan’s son and Prester John’s grandson, for well 
they proved their valour in the medley, and did astonishing 
feats of arms, leading their troops with right good judg- 
ment. 

And what shall I tell you ? The battle lasted so long 
that it was one of the hardest the Tartars ever fought. 
Fither side .strove hard to bring the matter to a ])oint and 
rout the enemy, but to no avail. And so the battle went 
on till vesper-tide, and without victory on either side. 
Many a man iell there; many a child was made an orphan 
there ; many a lady widowed ; anil many another woman 
plunged in grief and tears for the rest of her days, I mean 
the mothers aiul the amines of those who foil.'"' 

So when they had fought till the sun was low they left 
off, and retired each side to its tents. I’hose who were 
unhurt were so dead tired that they were like to drop, and 
the wounded, who were many on both sitles, were moaning 
in their various degrees of pain ; but all were more fit for 
rest than fighting, so gladly they took their repose that 
night. <\nd when morning approached. King Caidu, who 
had news from his scouts that the Great Kaati was sending 
a great arm} to reinforte his .son, judged that it was time 
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to be ofF ; so he called his host to saddle and mounted his 
horse at dawn, and away they set on their return to their 
own country. And when the Great Kaan’s son and the 
grandson of Prester John saw that King Caidu had retired 
with all his host, they let them go unpursued, for they were 
themselves sorely fatigued and needed rest. So King Caidu 
and his host rode and rode, till they came to their own 
realm of Great Turkey and to Samarcand ; and there they 
abode a long while without again making war.^ 


Note 1 . — The names are uncertain. The G. T. has ‘‘ one of whom 
was called Tibai or Ciban f Paiithier, as m the text. 

The phrase about their being Kaidu’s kinsmen is in the G. T., “ qc 
zmzinz (^) meisjne cstoicut tie Catdu roli' 

Note 2 . — Ataines for Harims^ 1 presume. In the nairative of a 
merchant in Ramusio (IL 84, 86) we find the same woid represented by 
Arm and Anno 

Note 3 . — The date at the beginning of the chapter is m G. T,, and 
PauthiePs MS. A as we have given it Pauthicr substitutes 1276, as 
that seems to be the date approximately connecting Piince Numughan 
with the wars against Kaidu. In 1275 Kublai appointed Numughan to 
the command of his N W fiontier, with Ngantung or ’Antung, an able 
general, to assist him in lepelling the aggressions of Kaidu. In the 
same- year Kaidu and Dua Khan entered the Uighur country (W. and 
N.W. of Kamul), with more than 100,000 men. Two years later, viz., 
m 1277, Kaidu and Shireghi, a son of Mangu Khan, engaged neai 
Almalik (on the III) the tioops of Kublai, commanded by Numughan 
and ’Antung, and took both of them prisoners. The mvadeis then 
marched towards Karakorum. But Bayan, who was in Mongolia, 
marched to attack them, and completely defeated them in several 
engagements (Gandi/, 69, 168, 182 ) 

Pauthier gives a little more detail from the Chinese annals, but 
thiows no new light on the discrepancies which wc sec between Polo’s 
account and theirs. ’Antung, who was the grandson of Mokli, the J elau , 
one of Chinghiz’s Oilok or Maishals, seems here to take the jilace 
assigned to Piester John’s grandson, and Shireghi perhaps that ol 
Vesudar. The only imnco of the latter name that I can find is a son 
of Hulaku’s. 

The descu])tion of the l)attle in this chaptei is a iiieie foi inula again 
and again lepeated. The aimies aie always exact!} 01 neaily ecjual, 
they aie always divided into coips of 1 0,000 (io/nans), they always halt 
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to prepare for action when within 10 miles of one another, and the teinis 
used in desciibing the fight are the same. We shall not inflict these 
tiresome lejietitions again on the leader. 


CHAPTER III. 

WlIAT THK GRK\T KVAN SAID TO TDK MISCIIIKK DONK IJY KaIDU 

IDS Nicpdkw. 

-j-(THA'r were Chiiclu not of his own Imperial blood, he 
would make an utter end of him, &c.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

Or TDK Expr.orrs or Kino Cmdu’s valivn'I' DAUiiirriCR. 

Now you must know that King Caiclu had a daughter 
wliosc name was Aijakuc, which in the Tartar is as much 
as to say “The Bright Moon.” I’his damsel was very 
beautiful, but also so strong and brave that in all her 
father’s realm there was no man who could outdo her in 
feats of strength. In all trials she showed greater strength 
than any man of them.' 

Her father often desired to give her in marriage, but 
she would none of it. She vowed she would never marry 
till she found a man who could vanquish her in every trial ; 
him she would wed and none else. And when her father 
saw how resolute she was, he gave a formal consent in their 
fashion, that she should marry whom she list and when .she 
list. The lady was so tall and muscular, so stout and 
shapely withal, that she was almost like a giantess. She 
had distributed her challenges over all the kingdoms, de- 
claring that wliosoever should come to try a tall with her, 
It should be on these comlitions, virj., that if she vanquished 
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him she should win from him 100 horses, and if he van- 
quished her he should win her to wife. Hence many a 
noble youth had come to try his strength against her, but 
she beat them all ; and in this way she had won more than 
10,000 horses. 

Now it came to pass in the year of Christ ia8o that 
there presented hiniself a noble young gallant, the son of 
a rich and puissant king, a man of prowess and valiance 
and great strength of body, who had heard word of the 
damsel’s challenge, and came to match himself against her 
in the hope of vanquishing her and winning her to wife. 
That he greatly desired, for the young lady was passing fair. 
He too was young and handsome, fearless and strong in 
every way, insomuch that not a man in all his father’s 
realm could vie with him. So he came full confidently, 
and brought with him 1000 horses to be forfeited if she 
should vanquish him. Thus might she gain 1000 horses 
at a single stroke ! But the young gallant had such con- 
fidence in his own strength that he counted securely to 
win her. 

Now ye must know that King Caidu and the Queen 
his wife, the mother of the stout damsel, did privily beseech 
their daughter to let herself be vanquished. For they 
greatly desired this prince for their daughter, seeing what a 
noble youth he was, and the son of a great king. But the 
damsel answered that never would she let herself be van- 
quished if she could help it ; if, indeed, he should get the 
better of her then she would gladly be his wife, according 
to the wager, but not otherwise. 

So a day was named for a great gathering at the Palace 
of King Caidu, and the King and Queen were there. And 
when all the company were assembled, for great numbers 
fiocked to see the match, the damsel first came forth in a 
strait jerkin of sammet; and then came forth the young 
bachelor in a jerkin of sendal ; and a winsome sight they 
were to see. When both had taken post in the middle of 
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the hall they grappled each other by the arms and wrestled 
this way and that^ but for a long time neither could get 
the better of the other. At last, however, it so befcl that 
the damsel threw him right valiantly on the palace pave- 
ment. And when he found himself thus thrown, and her 
standing over him, great indeed was his shame and dis- 
comfiture. He gat him up straightway, and without more 
ado dejiarted with all his company, and returned to his 
father full of shame and vexation, that he who had never 
yet found a man that could stand before him should have 
been thus worsted by a girl! And his 1000 horses he left 
behind him. 

As to King Caidu and his wife they were greatly an- 
noyed, as I can tell you ; for if they had had their will this 
youth should have won their <laughter. 

And ye must know that after this her father never went 
on, a camjiaign but she went with him. And gladly he 
took her, for not a knight in all his train played such feats 
of arms as she did. Sometimes she would quit her father’s 
side, and make a dash at the host of the enemy, and seize 
some man thereout, as deftly as a hawk pounces on a bird, 
and carry him to her father; and this she did many a 
time. 

Now I will leave this .story and tell you of a great 
battle (hat daidu fought with Argon the son of Abaga, 
Ijord of the '^I’artars of the Levant. 


No'I'K 1 . nmne of the liuly is m J’aiilhiei’.s JMS.S. /Igtainf, Ag}' 

ante; ui Ihe licin, ; iii tlie MS. ol (lied. 'I'., (listinctly 

though piinted iii tin* edition of 1.S24 n.s Aigia/m It is Oricntnl 
'I’uikish, .\i Yari'iij, signifying jnecisely' y./zov/i' J.iiiie, as M.iko cxiilains 
it For this ehu id.itioii I am indehled to the kindness ol Prolessoi 
V.iinhery, who .ulds tliat the name is in actual use among the U/diek 
women. 

K.iidti liad many sons, Imt only one (laughter, wliom Rasiiiduddin 
(wild seems to he Hammer’s authority here) calls Kutiilnn. Her father 
loved her alane all his sons ; she used to actomiiany him to the field. 
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and aid in state aifaiis. Letters were exchanged between her and 
Ghazan Khan, in which she assuied him she would marry no one else ; 
but her father refused her hand to all suitors. After Kaidifs death, this 
ambitious lady made some attempt to cbim the succession. {Hammer^ s 
Ilk/ians, II. 143-4 ) 

The story has some lesemblance to what Ibn Batuta relates of 
another wailike piincess, Urdiija, whom he professes to have visited in 
the questionable kingdom of Tawdhsi on his way to China • ‘‘1 heard 
. . . that various sons of kings had sought Urduja’s hand, but she always 
answered, ‘I will marry no one but him who shall fight and conquer 
me / so they all avoided the trial, for fear of the shame of being beaten 
by her.” (/. B IV. 253-4.) I have given reasons {Cathay^ p. 520) for 
suspecting tlaat this lady with a Turkish name in the Indian Archipelago 
IS a bit of fiction Possibly Ibn Batuta had heard the legend of King 
Kaidu’s daughter. 

The story of Kaidu’s daughtei, and still more the parallel one from 
Ibn Batuta, recall what Herodotus tells of the Sauromatae, who had 
married the Amazons ; that no girl was permitted to many till she had 
killed an enemy (IV. 117). They recall still more closely Brunhild, in 
the Nibelungen : — 

“ a loyal maiden who leigned beyond the sea 

Fiom suniibc to the sundown no paiagou had she. 

All boundless as hei beauty was hei sticngth was pceiless too, 

And evil plight hung o’ei the knight who dated hei love to woo * 

Foi he must tiy thice bouts with hei \ the whaling speai to ihng , 

To pitch the massive stone , and then to (ollow with a spiing ; 

And shouhl he beat in eveiy feat his wooing well has sped, 

But he who fails must lose his love, and likewise lose lus head. 


CHAPTER V 

How Adagv sknt his Son Argon in command aoun.st King Caidu. 

Abaga the Lord of the Levant had many districts and 
provinces bordering on King Caidu’s territories. These 
lay in the direction of the At'bre Sol, which the Book of 
Alexander calls the Arbrc See, about which I have told 
you before. And Abaga, to watch against forays by Caidu’s 
people, sent lus son Argon with a great force of horsemen, 
to keep the marches between the Arbre Sec and the River 
Jon. So there tarried Argon with all his host' 
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Now it came to pass that King Caiclu assembled a great 
army and made captain thereof a brother of his called 
Barac, a brave and prudent man, and sent this host under 
his brother to fight with Argon.'-' 

-f- (Barac and his array cross the Jon or Oxiis and arc 
totally routed by Argon, to whose history the traveller now 
turns.) 


No'rK I.— -I'he ^^ovennnent of this fiontier, from ICazwm or Rei to 
the bunks of tlic Oxiis, was usually, under the Mongol sovereigns of 
Peisia, confided to the hen of the thione 'Thiis, under llulaku it was 
held by Aluka, under Abaka by Arghun, and under Arghiin by Glulzitn. 
(See I[amma\ passim) 

We have ah eady spoken amply of the ArbrowSol (Vol. I. p. 132 sWv/</,). 

NoTio 2 — Baiac or Borrak, who has been aheady spoken of in 
( haj) iii. of the Piologue (Vol. 1 . ]>. xo), was no brother of Kaulu\s. lie 
was the head of the house of C'haghatai, and m alliance with Raidu. 
'rhe invasion of Khorasan by Borrak took i)lacc in the early part of 
1269, Arghdn was only about 15, and liis fathci Almkd (Uime to take 
the < ommand in peison. 'Bhe battle seems to luive been fought some 
wheie near the ujipei waters of the Murghab, in the teiiitory of Badghfs 
(nortli of Heiat). Boirak was not long after driven from [lower, and 
took lefuge with Raidiu He died, it is said from poison, in 1270. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mow AUllON AFTKK 'I’lIK B\TTI,K HIUKD THAT HIS FaTHMK WAS HMAD, 
AMI) W'KNT 'I'O \SSUMK 'PUK SoV KKKUiN^rV AS WAS HIS KKJBT. 

ArrKK Argon liad gained this battle over C^aidu’s brother 
Barac ami hi.s host, no long time i)assed hcfijrc he had 
new.s that his father Abaga was dead, whereat he was sorely 
grieved.’ He made ready his army and ,sct out for his 
father’s Court to assume the sovereignty as was his right ; 
hut he had a march of 40 <lays to reach it. 

Now it befel that an uncle of Argon's whose name was 
.'VcoMAT Soudan (for he had become a Saracen), when he 
hearil of the death of his brother Abaga, whilst his nephc'w 

O H 
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Argon was so far away, thought there was a good chance 
for him to seize the government. So he raised a great 
force and went straight to the Court of his late brother 
Abaga, and seized the sovereignty and proclaimed himself 
King; and also got possession of the treasure, which was 
of vast amount. All this, like a crafty knave, he divided 
among the Barons and the troops to secure their hearts 
and favour to his cause. These Barons and soldiers accord- 
ingly, when they saw what large spoil they had got from 
him, were all ready to say he was the best of kings, and 
were full of love for him, and declared they would have 
no lord but him. But he did one evil thing that was 
greatly reprobated by all ; for he took all the wives of Iiis 
brother Abaga, and kept them for himself.“ 

Soon after he had seized the government, word came 
to him how Argon his nephew was advancing with all his 
host. Then he tarried not, but straightway summoned 
his Barons and all his people, and in a week had fitted out 
a great army of horse to go to meet Argon. And he went 
forth light of heart, as being confident of victory, showing 
no dismay, and saying on all occasions that he desired 
nought so much as to take Argon, and put him to ,a 
cruel death.3 


Note 1. — Abdkd died at Hamadan ist Apiil, 1283, twelve years 
after the defeat of Boixak. 

Note 2. — This last sentence is in Pauthier’s text, but not in the 
G. T. The tiling was a legular Tartar custom (Vol. I. pj). 245, 248), 
and would scarcely be “ reprobated by all.” 

Note 3. — Acomat Soldan is Ahmad, a younger .son ofPIulaku, whose 
Mongol name was Tigiidar, and who had been baptized in his youth by 
the name of Nicolas, but went over to Islam, and theieby gained favour 
in Persia. On the death of his brother Abaka he had a strong paity 
and seized the throne Arghiin continued in sullen defiance, gathering 
means to assist his claim. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

How Acomat Soloan set out with his Host against his Nephew 
WHO was coming to claim the Throne that helonged to him. 

■f" (Relate.s how Acomat marches with 60,000 horse, 
and on hearing of the ajiproach of Argon summons his 
chiefs together and addresses them.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

How Argon took Coun.sel with his Foli/iwers ahout attacking 
HIS Uncle Acomat Solgan. 

-J” (Akgon, uneasy at hearing of Acomat’s approach, calls 
together his Barons and counsellors and addresses them.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

How THE Dauons of Argon answkrko his Address. 

(An old Baron, as the spokesman of the rest, expresses 
their zeal and advises immediate advance. On coming 
within ten miles of Acomat, Argon encamps and send.s 
two envoys to his uncle.) 


CHAPTER X. 

The Message sent iiv Argon to Acomat. 

■j” (A RKMONSTKANcn and summons to surrender the 
throne.) 


2 u a 
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CHAPTER XL 

How Acomat replied 10 Argon’s Message. 

And when Acomat Soldan had heard the message of Argon 
his nephew, he thus replied : “ Sirs and Envoys,” quoth 
he, “ my nephew’s words are vain ; for the land is mine, 
not his, and I helped to conquer it as much as his father 
did. So go and tell my nephew that if he will I will make 
him a great Prince, and give him ample lands, and he shall 
be as my son, and the greatest lord in the land after myself. 
But if he will not, let him be assured that I will do my 
best to bring him to his death! That is my answer to 
my nephew, and nought else of concession or covenant 
shall you ever have from me!” With that Acomat ceased, 
and said no word more. And when the Envoys had heard 
the Soldan’s words they asked again : “ Is there no hope 
that we shall find you in different mind ? ” “ Never,” quoth 
he, “ never whilst I live shall ye find my mind changed.” 

•f- (Argon’s wrath at the reply. Both sides prepare 
for battle.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Battle isetween Argon and Acomat, and the C m'tiviti 

OF Argon. 

^ (There is a prolix description of a battle almost identical 
with those already given in chapter ii. of this Book and 
previously. It ends with the rout of Argon’s army, and 
proceeds :) 

And in the pursuit Argon was taken. As soon as this 
happened they gave up the chase, and returned to their 
camp full of joy and exultation. Acomat first caused lus 
nephew to be shackled and well guarded, and then, being 
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a man of great lechery, said to himself that he would 
go and enjoy himself among the fair women of his court. 
He left a great Mclic ' in command of his host, enjoining 
him to guard Argon like his own life, and to follow to 
the Court by short marches, to spare the troops. And so 
Acomat departed with a groat following, on his way to the 
royal residence. Thus then Acomat had left his host in 
command of that Melic whom 1 mentioned, whilst Argon 
remained in irons, and in such bitterness of heart that he 
desired to die.^ 


Noth 1 . — This is in the original Bdk, foi Melic, L <?., Ar. Malik, 
chief 01 piince. 

Noth 2 .— In the spring of 1284 Ahmad marched against his nephew 
.\rglnhi, and they encountered in the plain of Ale Khoja, near Kazwin. 
Arghiin’s force was very inferior in numbers, and he was defeated. He 
lied to the (iastle of Kala’at beyond TUs, but was persuaded to sur- 
render. Ahmad treated him kindly, and though his ])rinripal followers 
urged the OKemition of the jirisoner, he refused, having then, it is said, 
no thought for anytliing but the channs of his new wife Tudai. 


CllAPTKR XIIJ. 

How ARC.ON was DHI.IVKRKll HROM PRISON. 

Now it boCcl that there was a great Tartar Baron, a very 
aged man, who took pity on Argon, saying to himself that 
they were doing an evil and disloyal deed in keeping their 
lawful lord a prisoner, whereliire he resolved to do all in his 
power for his tloliverancc. So he tarried not, but went 
incontinently to certain other Barons and told them his 
mind, saying that it would be a good deed to deliver Argon 
and make him their lord, as he was by right. And when 
the other Barons had heard what he had to jiut before 
them, then both because they regarded him as one of 
llie wisest men among them, and because what hr saul 
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was the truth, they all consented to his proposal and said 
that they would join with all their hearts. So when the 
Barons had assented, Boga (which was he who had set 
the business going), and with him Elchidai, Togan, 
Tegana, Tagachar, Ulatai, and Samagar, — all those 
whom I have now named,— proceeded to the tent where 
Argon lay a prisoner. When they had got thither, Boga, 
who was the leader in the business, spoke first, and to this 
effect : “ Good my Lord Argon,” said he, “ we are well 
aware that we have done ill in making you a prisoner, and 
we come to tell you that we desire to return to Right and 
Justice. We come therefore to set you free, and to make 
you our Liege Lord as by right you are ! ” Then Boga 
ceased and said no more. 


CHAPTER XIV 

How Argon got the Sovereiontv at last. 

When Argon heard the words of Boga he took them in 
truth for an untimely jest, and replied with much bitter- 
ness of soul : “ Good my Lord,” quoth he, “ you do ill to 
mock me thus ! Surely it suffices that you have done me 
so great wrong already, and that you hold me, your lawful 
Lord, here a prisoner and in chains ! Ye know well, as I 
cannot doubt, that you arc doing an evil and a wicked 
thing, so I pray you go your way, and cease to flout me.” 
“ Good my Lord Argon,” said Boga, “ be assured we arc 
not mocking you, but are speaking in sober earnest, and 
we will swear it on our Law.” Then all the Barons swore 
fealty to him as their Lord, and Argon too swore that he 
would never reckon it against them that they had taken 
him prisoner, but would hold them as dear as his father 
before him had done. 
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And when these oaths had passed they struck oiF 
Argon’s fetters, and hailed him as their lord. Argon then 
ilesired them to shoot a volley of arrows into the tent of 
the Melic who had held them prisoners and who was in 
command of the army, that he might be slain. At his 
word they tarried not, but straightway shot a great number 
of arrows at the tent, and so slew the Mehc. When that 
was done Argon took the supreme command and gave his 
orders as sovereign, and was obeyed by all. And you must 
know that the name of him who was slain, whom we have 
called the Melic, was Soldan; and he was the greatest 
Lord after Acomat himself. In this way that you have 
heard. Argon recovered his authority. 


CHAPTER XV. 

How AcoM.vr was takkn PRisoNru. 

'f- (A MKSSKNOKii breaks in upon Acomat’s festivities with 
the news that Soldan was slain, and yVrgon released and 
marching to attack him. Acomat escapes to seek shelter 
with the Sultan of Babylon, i. e. of lOgypt, attended by a 
very small escort. I'he Officer in command of a Pass by 
which he had to go, seeing the state of things, arrests him 
and carries him to the Oourt (probably Tabriz), where 
Argon was already arrived.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

How Acomat was scain by Ordkr op his Nephew. 

And so when the Officer of the Pass came before Argon 
bringing Acomat captive, he was in a great state of exulta- 
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tion, and welcomed his uncle with a malediction,* saying 
that he should have his deserts. And he straightway 
ordered the army to be assembled before him, and with- 
out taking counsel with any one commanded the prisoner 
to be put to death, and his body to be destroyed. So 
the officer appointed to this duty took Acomat away and 
put him to death, and threw his body where it never was 
seen again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

How Argon was recognized as Sovereign. 

And when Argon had done as you have heard, and re- 
mained in possession of the Throne and of the Royal 
Palace, all the Barons of the different Provinces, who had 
been subject to his father Abaga, came and performed 
homage before him, and obeyed him, as was his due.” 
And after Argon was well established in the sovereignty 
he sent Casan his son with 30,000 horse to the Arbre 
Sec, I mean to the region so called, to watch the frontier. 
Thus then Argon got back the government. And you 
must know that Argon began his reign in the year 1286 
of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. Acomat had reigned 
two years, and Argon reigned six years; and at the end 
of those six years he became ill and died ; but some say 
’twas of poison.’ 


Note 1. — ^Arghiin, a pnsoner (see last note), and looking for the 
worst, was upheld by his courageous wife EuLuriiiAN (see Prologue, 
chap xvii.), who .shared his confinement. 'I'lie order for his e.\ecutioii, 
as soon as the camp should ne.xt move, had been issued. 

Buka the Jelair, who had been a great chief under Abakd, and had 
lesentments against Ahmad, got up a consjiiracy in favour of Argluin, 
and effected his lelease as well as the deatli of Alinak, Ahmad’s com- 
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mander-in-cliief. Ahmad fled towaicls Tabriz, pursued by a band of the 
Karaunas, who succeeded in taking him. When Arghiin came near 
and saw his uncle in their hands, he called out in exultation MonoJ— 
an exclamation, says Wassdf, which the IMongols used when successful 
in aichery,— and with a gesture gave the signal for the iirisoner’s death 
(coth August, 1284). 

Buka IS of course the Boga of Polo ; Aliiiak is his Soldath l^'he 
consjnratous along with Cuka, who are named in the history of Wassilf, 
are Yesuhuka, Gurgaiiy Aniky Kiinuhhi, and Arkasun Noian. Those 
named by Polo aie not mentioned on this occasion, hut the names are 
all Mongol. Taoajar, Ilchidai, Tuguan, Samaghak, all appear in the 
Persian histoiy of those times. Tagajar ai)])ca3S to have had the honour 
of a letter from the bo])c (Nicolas IV.) in 1291, siiecially exhorting him 
to adopt the Christian faith ; it was sent along with letters of like tenor 
addressed to Argluin, Ghdzdn, and other members of the imperial 
family. Tagajar is also mentioned by the continuator of Abulfaraj as 
engaged in the cons])ira<'y to dethrone Kaikhdtu. Ula'J'ai was jirobably 
the same who went a few years later as Arghun^s ambassador to Cam- 
baluc (see Prologue ch. xvii.) ; and l^olo may have heard the story fiom 
him on board shiju 

{Assent. III. pt. 2, 118; Mosheim, p. 80 ; //c/tan., passim.) 

Abulfaragius gives a fragment of a letter from Arghiln to Kublai, 
reporting the deposition of Ahmad by the iirinccs because he had 
aiioslatized from the law of their fathers, and adopted that of the 
Arabs ” {Assemani, u. i*. p. n 6). Tlie same historian says that Ahmad 
was kind and libcial to the Christians, though llayton speaks differently. 

No'rrc 2 . — Aighiin obtained the throne on Ahmaefs death, as just 
related, and soon after named lus son Chifein (horn in to the 

government of Khoiasan, IMnzanderan, FCiimis, and Rei. Buka was 
made Chief Minister. 'The cucunistances of Arghdn\s death have been 
noticed already {sitj>nry p. 356) 


C II APT ICR XVI I J. 

I low KivcA'nr ski;<ki) thk Sovkhicuinty apticr Argon’s Dka'I'ii. 

And immediately on Argon’s death, an uncle of his who 
was own brother’^ to Abaga his father, seized the throtic, 
as he found it easy to do owing to Ckisan’s being so far 
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away as the Arbre Sec. When Casan heard of his father’s 
death he was in great tribulation, and still more when he 
heard of Kiacatu’s seizing the throne. He could not 
then venture to leave the frontier for fear of his enemies, 
but he vowed that when time and place should suit he 
would go and take as great vengeance as his father had 
taken on Acomat. And what shall I tell you ? Kiacatu 
continued to rule, and all obeyed him except such as were 
along with Casan. Kiacatu took the wife of Argon for his 
own, and was always dallying with women, for he was a 
great lechour. He held the throne for two years, and at 
the end of those two years he died ; for you must know he 
was poisoned.* 

Note 1. — Kaikhatu, of whom we heard m tlie Prologue (Vol. I. 
p. 35), was the brother, not the uncle, of Arghdn. On the death of 
the latter tliere were three claimants, viz., his son Ghdzdn, his brother 
Kdikhatu, and his cousin Baidu, the son of Tarakai one of Hulaku’s 
sons. The party of Kdikhatu was strongest, and he was raised to the 
throne at Akhlath, 23id July, 1291. He took as wives out of the Royal 
Tents of Aighdn the Ladies Bulughan (the 2nd, not her named m the 
Prologue) and Uruk. All the writers speak of Kdikhatu's character in 
the same way. Hayton calls him a man without law or faith, of no 
valour or experience in arms, but altogether given up to lechery and 
vice, living like a brute beast, glutting all his disordered appetites ; for 
his dissolute life hated by his own people, and lightly regarded by 
foreigners.” {Ram, IL ch. xxiv.) The contmuator of Abulfaraj, and 
Abulfeda in his Annals, speak in like terras. {Asscm, III. Pt. 2nd, 
1 19-120; Reiske^ Ann. Ahdf. III. loi.) 

Baidu rose against him ; most of his chiefs abandoned him, and he 
was put to death in March-April, 1295. He reigned therefore nearly 
four years, not two as the text says. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

How Baidu seized the Sovereignty after the Death of Kiacatu 

When Kiacatu was dead, Baidu, who was his uncle, and 
was a Christian, seized tlie throne.* This was in the year 
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1 294 of Christ’s Incarnation. So Baidu held the govern- 
ment, and all obeyed him, except only those who were 
with Casan. 

And when Casan heard that Kiacatu was dead and 
Baidu had seized the throne, he was in great vexation, 
especially as he had not been able to take his vengeance on 
Kiacatu. As for Baidu, Casan swore that he would take 
such vengeance on him that all the world should speak 
thereof; and he said to himself that he would tarry no 
longer, but would go at once against Baidu and make an 
end of him. So he addressed all his people, and then set 
out to get possession of his throne. 

And when Baidu had intelligence thereof he assembled 
a great army and got ready, and marched ten days to meet 
him, and then pitched his camp, and awaited the advance of 
Casan to attack him ; meanwhile addressing many prayers 
and exhortations to his own people. lie had not been 
halted two days when Casan with all his followers arrived. 
And that very day a fierce battle began. But Baidu was 
not fit to stand long against Casan, and all the less that 
soon after the action began many of his troops abandoned 
him and took sides with Casan. Thus Baidu was discom- 
fited and put to death, and Casan remained victor and 
master of all. For as soon as he had won the battle 
and [)ut Baidu to death he proceeded to the capital and 
took possession of the gov'crnment; and all the Barons 
performed homage and obeyed him as their liege lord. 
Casan began to reign in the year 1 294 of the Incarnation 
of Christ. 

Thus then you have had the whole history from Abaga 
to Casan, and I should tell you that Alaii the conc^ueror 
of Baudac, and the brother of the Great Kaan Cublay, was 
the progenitor of all those I have mentioned. For he 
was the father of Abaga, and Abaga was the father of 
Argon, and Argon was the father of Casan who now 
reigns.' 
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Now as we have told you all about the Tartars of the 
Levant, we will quit them and go back and tell you more 

about Great Turkey But in good sooth we have told 

you all about Great Turkey and the history of Caidu, and 
there is really no more to tell. So we will go on and tell 
you of the Provinces and nations in the far North. 


Note 1 — The Christian writers often ascribe Chnstianity to various 
princes of the Mongol dynasties without any good grounds. Certain 
coins of the Ilkhans of Persia, up to the time of Ghazan’s conversion to 
Islam, exhibit sometimes Mahomedan and sometimes Christian for- 
mulae, but this IS no indication of the religion of the prince. Thus coins 
not merely of the heathen Khans Abaka and Arghiin, but of Ahmad 
Tigudar the fanatical Moslem, are found mscnbed “ In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Raynaldus, under 1285, gives a frag> 
ment of a letter addressed by Arghdn to the European Powers, and 
dated from Tabriz, “m the year of the Cock,” which begins “ In Christi 
Nivnen^ Amen But just in like manner some of the coins of Nonnan 
kings of Sicily are said to bear the Mahomedan profession of faith ; and 
the copper money of some of the Ghazncvide sultans bears the pagan 
‘ effigy of the bull JVam/i, borrowed from the coinage of the Hindu kings 
of Kabul. 

The European Princes could not get over the belief that the Mongols 
were necessaiily tlie inveterate enemies of Mahomedamsm and all its 
professors. Though Ghdzdn was professedly a zealous Mussulman, we 
find King James of Aragon, in 1300, offering Cassan Rey del Mogol 
amity and alliance with much abuse of the infidel Saracens j and the 
same feeling is strongly expressed in a letter of Edward II. of England 
to the Emperor of the Tartars,” which apparently was meant for Oljaitu 
the successor of Ghdzcfn. {Fraehn de Ilchaii. JVimmis, vi. and J>assim , 
Raynald, III. 619 ; A. S, B, XXIV. 490; Kington's Frederick II. 
I. 396 ; Capmany, Antigiios Tratados, &c. p. 107 ; Rymer, 2d Ed. 111 . 34 ; 
see also p. 15.) 

There aie other assertions, besides our author’s, that Baidu piofesscd 
Christianity. Hayton says so, and asserts that he prohibited Maho- 
medan proselytism among the Tartars. The continuator of Abulfaraj 
says that Baidu’s long acquaintance with the Greek Despuia K/iatnn^ 
the wife of Abakd, had made him favourable to Christians, so that he 
willingly allowed a chinch to be earned about with the cam]), and bells 
to be stiuck therein, but he never openly professed Chnstianity In 
fiict at this time the whole body of Mongols in Peisia was i)assing over 
to Islam, and Baidu also, to ])lease them, ado])ted Mahomedan [)ra( tu'es. 
But he would only emiiloy Chiistians as Ministeis o( State. Mis iival 
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(ihdzdn, on tlie other liand, sti engthened his own inlliience by adopting 
Islam ; Haidids followers fell off from him, and delivered him into 
Ghdzdn’s ])ower. He was put to death 4th of October, 1295, about 
seven months after the death of his piedecessor. D^Ohsson’s authorities 
seem to mention no battle such as Uie text speaks of ; but Mirkhond, as 
abridged by 7 'eixcira, does so, and puts it at Nakshiwdn on the Araxes 

(i>- 341)- 

Noi'R 2. — Hayton testifies from his own knowledge to the remaik- 
able peisontil beauty of Arghiin, whilst he tells us tliat the son Cihdzan 
was as notable for the revcise. Aftei lecounting with gicat enthusiasm 
instances vvhitdi he had witnessed of the daring and energy of Clhdzdn, 
the Aimenian author goes on: ‘‘ And the most remarkable thing of all 
was that within a frame so small, and ugly almost to monstrosity, theie 
should be assembled nearly all those high tjualilies which nature is 
wont to associate with a form of symmetry and beauty. In fact among 
all his host of 200,000 Taitars you should scarcely find one of smaller 
statuie or of uglier and meaner aspect than this rrince.'’ 

rachymeics says that Ghdzdii made Cyrus, Daims, and Alexandei 
his patterns, and delighted to read of them. He was very fond of the 
inechanK'al arts ; “ no one surpassed him in making saddles, bridles, 
spurs, greaves, and helmets; he could hammei, stitch, and polish, and 
in such occujxations employed the hours of his leisure from wai.” The 
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same author speaks of the punty and beauty of his coinage, and the 
excellence of his legislation. Of the latter, so famous in the East, an 
account at length is given by D’Ohsson. {Hayfon in Ramus. IT. ch. 
xxvi. ; PacJiym. Amiron. Palaeol. VI. i ; U OJisson, Vol. IV.) 

Before finally quitting the “ Tartars of the Levant,” we give a repie- 
sentation of the finest work of architecture that they have left behind 
them, the tomb built for himself by Oljaitu (see preceding page), or, as 
liis Moslem name ran, Mahomed Khodabandah, in the city of Sultaniah, 
which he founded. Oljaitu was the brother and successor of Marco Polo’s 
friend Gh^zdn, and died in 1316, eight years before our traveller. 


CHAPTER XX 

Concerning King Conchi who rules the Far North. 

You must know that in the far north there is a King called 
Conchi. He is a Tartar, and all his people are Tartars, 
and they keep up the regular Tartar religion. A very 
brutish one it is, but they keep it up just the same as 
Chinghis Kaan and the proper Tartars did, so I will tell 
you something of it. 

You must know then that they make them a god of 
felt, and call him Natigai; and they also make him a 
wife; and then they say that these two divinities are the 
gods of the Earth who protect their cattle and their corn 
and all their earthly goods. They pray to these figures, 
and when they arc eating a good dinner they rub the 
mouths of their gods with the meat, and do many other 
stupid things. 

The King is subject to no one, although he is of the 
Imperial lineage of Chinghis Kaan, and a near kinsman of 
the Great Kaan." This King has neither city nor castle; 
he and his people live always either in the wide plains or 
among great mountains and valleys. They subsist on the 
milk and flesh of their cattle, and have no corn. The King 
has a vast number of people, but he carries on no war with 
anybody, and his people live in great tranquillity. They 
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have enormous numbers of cattle, camels, horses, oxen, 
sheep, and so forth. 

You find in their country immense bears entirely white, 
and more than ao palms in length. There are also large 
black foxes, wild asses, and abundance of sables ; those 
creatures I mean from the skins of which they make those 
precious robes that cost looo bezants each. There are also 
vairs in abundance ; and vast multitudes of the Pharaoh’s rat, 
on which the peojilc live all the summer time. Indeed they 
have plenty of all sorts of wild creatures, for the country 
they inhabit is very wild and trackless.” • 

And you must know that this King posses.ses one tract 
of country which is quite impassable for horses, for it 
abounds greatly in lakes and .spring.s, and hence there is so 
much ice as well as mud and mire, that horses cannot 
travel over it. This difficult country is 13 days in extent, 
and at the end of every day’s journey there is a post for the 
lodgment of the couriers who have to cross this tract. At 
each of these post-houses they keep some 40 dogs of great 
size, in fact not much smaller than donkeys, and these dogs 
draw the couriers over the day’s journey from post-house 
to post-house, and I will tell you how. You see the 
ice and mire are so prevalent, that over this tract, which 
lies for those 13 days’ journey in a great valley between 
two mountains, no horses (as I told you) can travel, nor 
can any wheeled carriage either. Wherefore they make 
sledges, which are carriages without wheels, and made so 
that they can run over the ice, and also over mire and 
mud without sinking too deep in it. Of these sledges 
indeed there are many in our own country, for ’tis just 
such that are used in winter for carrying hay and straw 
when there have been heavy rains and the country is deep 
in mire. On such a sledge then they lay a bear-skin on 
which the courier sits, and the sledge is drawn by six of 
those big dogs that I spoke of. The dogs have no driver, 
but go straight for the next post-house, drawing the sledge 
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famously over ice and mire. The keeper of the post-house 
however also gets on a sledge drawn by dogs, and guides 
the party by the best and shortest way. And when they 
arrive at the next station they find a new relay of dogs and 
sledges ready to take them on, whilst the old relay turns 
back ; and thus they accomplish the whole journey across 
that region, always drawn by dogs.® 

The people who dwell in the valleys and mountains 
adjoining that tract of 13 days’ journey are great huntsmen, 
and catch great numbers of precious little beasts which are 
sources of great profit to them. Such are the Sable, the 
Ermine, the Vair, the Erctilin, the Black Fox, and many 
other creatures from the skins of which the most costly 
furs are prepared. They use traps to take them, from 
which they can’t escape.'* But in that region the cold is 
so great that all the dwellings of the people are under- 
ground, and underground they always live.® 

There is no more to say on this subject, so I shall 
proceed to tell you of a region in that quarter, in which 
there is perpetual darkness. 


Note 1. — There aie two Kuwinjis, or Kaunchis, as the name, from 
Polo’s representation of it, probably ought to be written, mentioned in 
connexion with the Northern Steppes, if mdeed theie has not been con- 
fusion about them; both aie descendants of Juji the eldest son oi 
Chinghiz. One was the twelfth son of Shaibani, the 5th son of Juji. 
Shaibani’s Yurt was in Siberia, and his family seem to have become pre- 
dominant 111 that quarter. Arghiin, on his defeat by Ahmad (supra |). 
462) was besought to seek shelter with Kaunchi. The other Kaunchi 
was the son of Siitaktai, the son of Orda, the eldest son of Juji, and was, 
as well as his father and grandfatlier, chief of the IVhite Horde whose 
teiritoiy lay north-east of the Caspian. An embassy from this Kaunchi 
is mentioned as having come to the couit of Kaikhatu at Siah-Kuh 
(north of Tabiiz) with congratulations, in the summer of 1293. Polo 
may very possibly have seen the members of this embassy, and got some 
of his information from them. (Sec Gold. Hoide, 149, 249; Hkhans, 1 . 
354, 403 , 11 . 193, wheie Hammer writes the name Kandscfii.) 

It IS peihaps a trace of the lineage of the old lulers of bibeiia that 
the old town of Tyuraan in Western Siberia is still known to the 'I’aitars 
as Chinghtz-Tora. 01 tlie Fort of Chmghiz. (EnHan, I. 310.) 
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only to the southern ]:)arts of Siberia. As to the Pharaoh’s Rat, see 
Vol 1 . p. 246. 

Note 3 . — No dog-slcdges are now known, I believe, on this side of 
the course of the Obi, and there not south of about 61° 30'. But in the 
nth century they weie in general use between the Dwina and Petchora. 
And Ibn Batuta’s account seems to imply that in the 14th they ^^ere 
in use far to the south of the ]iresent limit : It had been my wish to 
visit the Land of Daikness, which can only be done from Bolghar. 
There is a distance of 40 days’ journey between these two jilaces. I 
had to give up the intention however on account of the great difiiculty 
attending the journey and the little fruit that it promised. In that country 
they tiavel only with small vehicles drawn by great dogs. For the steppe 
is covered with ice, and the feet of men or the shoes of horses would slip, 
whereas the dogs having claws tli^ir paws don’t slip upon the ice. ''fhe 
only travellers across this wilderness are rich mei chants, each of whom 
owns about 100 of these vehicles, which are loaded with meat, dunk, 
and firewood. In fact, on this route there are neither tiees nor stones, 
nor human dwellings. The guide of the tiavellers is a dog who has 
often made the joumey before » The puce of such a beast is sometimes 
as high as 1000 dinars or theieabouts. lie is yoked to the vehicle by 
the neck, and three other dogs aie hainessed along with him. He is 
the chief, and all the other dogs with their carts follow his guidance and 
stop when he stops. The master of this animal never ill-uses him nor 
scolds him, and at fecdmg-time the dogs are always served before the 
men. If this be not attended to, the chief of the dogs will get sulky and 
run off, leaving the mastei to perdition” (II. 399-400). 

The bigness attributed to the dogs by Polo, Ibn Batuta, and Rubru- 
quis, IS an imagination founded on the work ascribed to them. Mr. 
Kennan says they aic simply half-domesticated Arctic wolves. Erman 
calls them the height of European spaniels (<iu. setters?), but much 
slenderer and leaner in the Hanks. A good diaught-drog according to 
Wrangell should he 2 feet high and 3 feet m length. The number of 
dogs attached to a sledge is usually greater than the old travellers 
rejiresent, — none of whom however had scr;/ the thing. 

Wrangell’s account curiously illustrates what Ibn Batuta says of the 
Old Dog who guides; “The best-tiaiiied and most intelligent dog is 
often yoked in fiont ... He often displays extraordmaiy sagacity and 
influence over the other dogs, m keeping them fiom bicaking after 
game. In such a case he will sometimes turn and bark in the ojijiositc 
direction ; . . . . and in ciossmg a naked and boundless ianndra in dark- 
ness or snow-duft he will guess his way to a hut that he has never visited 
but once before” (I. 159). Kennan also says . “ 1 'hey aie guided and 
controlled entirely by the voice and by a lead-dog who is esjiccially 
trained for the puri)ose ” The like is lelited of the Ks(iuimaux dogs. 
Kcnnaiis Tent Life tii Sibaia^ p. 163-4; IVooif^ Mammalia^ ]), 266. 
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Note 4 . — On the Eraihn and Ercohn of the G. T., written Arculin 
in next chajjlcr, ArcoUno of Ramusio, Henidini of Pipmo, no light is 
thiowu by the Italian or other editors One supposes of couise some 
animal of the ermine or sqtmrel kinds affording valuable fur, but I can 
find no similar name of any such animal. It may be the Argali or 
Siberian Wild Sheep, which Rubi'iiquis mentions : “ I saw another kind 
of beast which is called Arcalt , its body is just like a lam’s, and its 
horns spiral like a ram’s also, only they aie so big that I could scarcely 
lift a jiaii of them with one hand. They make huge drinking-vessels out 
of these” (]>. 230). 

so often mentioned in meiheval woiks, ajijicars to have heen a 
name apjjropiiate to the fiu ns picjiaicd rather than to the animal. This 
a])])ears to have been the Siheuan S(j[uiriel called in Fiench petif-gris^ the 
back of uliuh is of a fine grey and the belly of a brilliant white. Tn 
the Vair (whic‘h is jicihaps only vanns or variegated) the hacks and 
bellies were joined in a kind of checcjuei ; 'whem^e the heiaklic cliccquer 
called by the same name. Theic were two kinds, ;//r///^7W>’Couu]ited 
into 7 nuh'Tcr^ and ^^ros-vau\ hut I cannot learn clcaily on what the dis- 
tinction tested (see Eot/rf ifAng^ xxxv). Upwards of 2000 
de mcmtvair woie sometimes consumed m one complete suit of robes 
(il). xxxii.). 

'Fhc traps used by the Sibeiinn tribes to take these valuable animals 
aie dcsciihcd by Krman (I. 452), only in the English translation the 
descii])Uon is totally inconqiiehensible , also in Whangoll, I. 151. 

Note 5 .~-'rhe country chielly described in this chapter is probably 
that which the Russians, and also the Arabian (leographers, used to 
teim J7/;4,'W, ai)|)aicntly the ('ountiy of the (Istyaks on the Obi 4 'he 
winter-dwellings of the jieojde are not strictly s[)eaking underground, 
hut they are tlanked with earth piled up against the walls. The same 
is the case with tliose of the Yakuts in Eastern Siberia, and these often 
have the lloois tdso sunk 3 feet in the eailh. Habitations really sub- 
terranean, of some jiievious race, have been found in the Samoyed 
country {Klaproi/h AAail{fiit\ 11. 66). 


CHAPTER XXI. 

CONl’ERNINO THE LAND OE DARKNESS. 

Still further north, and a long way beyond that kingdom 
of which I have spoken, there is a region which bears the 
name of Darkness, because neither sun nor moon nor 
stars appear, l)ut it is always as dark as with us in the 

2 i 2 
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twilight. The people have no king of their own, nor 
are they subject to any foreigner, and live like beasts. 
[They are dull of understanding, like half-witted persons.'] 

The Tartars however sometimes visit the country, 
and they do it in this way. They enter the region riding 
mares that have foals, and these foals they leave behind. 
After taking all the plunder that they can get they find 
their way back by help of the mares, which are all eager 
to get back to their foals, and find the way much better 
than their riders could do.“ 

Those people have vast quantities of valuable peltry ; 
thus they have those costly Sables of which I spoke, and 
they have the Ermine, the Arculin, the Vair, the Black 
Fox, and many other valuable furs. They are all hunters 
by trade, and amass amazing quantities of those furs. And 
the people who are on their borders, where the Light is, 
purchase all those furs from them ; for the people of the 
Land of Darkness carry the fiirs to the Light country for 
sale, and the merchants who purchase these make great 
gain thereby, I assure you.-' 

The people of this region are tall and shapely, but 
very pale and colourless. One end of the country borders 
upon Great Rosia. And as there is no more to be said 
about it, I will now proceed, and first I will tell you about 
the Province of Rosia. 

Note 1. — In the Ramusian version we have a more intelligent rejire- 
sentation of the facts regarding the Land of Darkness “ Because for 
most part of the winter months the sun appears not, and the air is 
dusky, as it is just before the dawn when you see and yet <lo not see 
and again below it speaks of the inhabitants catching the fur animals 
“ in summer when they have continuous daylight.” It is evident that 
the writer of this version did and the writer of the original French which 
we have translated fiom did ftof understand what he was writing. The 
whole of the latter account implies belief in the iieipetuity of the daik- 
ness. It resembles Pliny’s hazy notion of the northern regions “ jiars 

* That IS, m one passage of Tliny (iv. 12) ; foi m anothei passage fium his inulti- 
fanous note book, where Thule is spoken of, the Aictic ilay and night .lie much moie 
distinctly charactenred (IV. 16). 
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imindi damnata a rerum natmd et densd mersa caligine.” Whether the 
fault IS due to Rustician’s ignorance or is Polo’s own, wlio can say ? We 
are willing to debit it to the former, and to credit Marco with the im- 
proved version in Ramusio. In the Masdlak-al-Absdr^ however, we have 
the following passage in which the conception is similar : Merchants 
do not ascend (the Wolgn) beyond Bolghar, from that point they make 
excursions through the province of Julman (supposed to be the country 
on the Kama and Viatka). 'I’he merchants of the latter country pene- 
trate to Yughra which is the extiemity of the Noith. Beyond that you 
see no trace of habitation except a gieat I’ower built by Alexander, 
after which there is nothing but Daikness.” The narrator of this, being 
asked what he meant, said : “ It is a region of desert mountains, where 
frost and snow continually reign, where the sun never shines, no plant 
vegetates, and no animal lives. Those mountains border on the Dark 
Sea, on which lain falls perpetually, fogs are ever dense, and the sun never 
shows itself, and on tiacts jierpetually covered with snow.” (A^ et Ex. 
XIIL 1. 285.) 

Notk 2.— This is probably a story of great antiquity, for it occurs in 
the legends of the mythical Ughuz^ Patriarch of the Turk and I'artar 
nations, as given by Rashiduddin. In this hero’s campaign towards the 
far north, he had ordered the old men to be left behind near Almalik; 
but a very ancient sage called Bushi Khwaja persuaded his son to carry 
him forward in a box, as they were sure sooner or later to need the 
counsel of expenciK'cd age. When they got to the Land of Kard 
Huiun^ Ughuz and his officers were much perplexed about finding their 
way, as they had ariived at the Land of Daikncss. The old Bushi was 
then consulted, and his advice was that they should take with them 
4 males and 9 she-asses that had foals, and tie up the foals at the 
entraiK'e to the Land of Darkness, but drive the dams before them. 
And when they wished to leturn they would be guided by the scent 
and maleinal instinct of the mares and she-asses. And so it was done 
(see Erdmann Temndsi/iin, ]i 478). Ughuz, according to the Mussul- 
man inteqirotation of the Kastern Legends, was the great grandson 
of japhet. 

I'he story also found its way into some of the later Greek forms of 
the Alexander Legends. Alexaiitlei, when about to enter the I.and of 
Darkness, takes with him only picked young men. Getting into diffi- 
culties, the King wants to send back for some old sage who should 
advise. Two young men had smuggled their old father with them in 
anticipation of such need, and on piomise of amnesty they produce him. 
He gives the ailvu'e to use the males as m the text. (See MiilkAs cd. 
oi I\seudo-Callisfhenes^ Hk. ll.ch. xxxiv.) 

Ncn'K 3 . — Ibn Jkituta thus describes the traffic that took ])lace with 
the natives of the Land ofDaikness : When the Travellers have acconi- 
]dished a loiuney of qo days acioss this Deseit tract they cncani]) near 
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the boideis of the Land of Darkness Each of them then deposits there 
the goods that he has brought with him, and all return to their quaiteis. 
On the morrow they come back to look at their goods, and find laid 
beside them skins of the Sable, the Van*, and the Limine. If the owner 
of the goods is satisfied with what is laid beside his parcel he takes it, if 
not he leaves it there. The inhabitants of the Land of Darkness may 
then (on another visit) inciease the amount of their deposit, 01, as olten 
happens, they may take it away altogether and leave the gooils of the 
foieign merchants unfouched. In this way is the tiade c'onducted. 
The people who go thither never know w'hether those with whom 
they buy and sell aie men or goblins, for they never sec any one 1 
(II. 401.) 

Abulfeda gives exactly tine same account of the tiadc ; and so does 
Herberstem. Otlier Oriental writers ascnire the same custom to the 
IVisu, a people 3 moutlrs’ journey from Bolghar. 'J'hese Wisu ha\t.* been 
identified by Fraehn with the JVesses, a jieoplc sjjoken of liy Russian 
historians as dwelling on the slioies of the liiulo Oseio, which Lake 
indeed is alleged by a Russian authoi to have been ancienliy called 
IVusu, misunderstood into Jrcissiv/\ri\aml thence lendeied into Russian 
Bielo Osero (“TOnte Lake’') {fiolden IforJi, Ajip. ji. 429; J'liM/tifi)’, 
IV. 359-60; Herherstein in Ram. 11. 168 v. ; Rnu'hn, Jiol}^/iar, p. 14, 
47 ; Do., Ibn Fozlan, 205 fcyy., 231). Dumb trade of the same kind is 
a circumstance related of very many ditferent races and iiciiods, c ,1,'., of 
a people beyond the Pillais of Heicules by Herodotus, of tlie Sabaean 
dealers in frankincense by ^rheojdirasliis, of tlie Seies by Pliny, of 
the Sasians far south of Ethiopia by Cosnias. of the pcojile of the 
Clove Islands by Ka/wini, of a legion beyond Segclmessit liy Mas’udi, 
of a people far beyond 'rimbiicloo by C’adamosto, of tlie Veildas 
of Ceylon by Marignolli and moie modern wiileis, of the Poliars 
of Malabar by various authors, by Pauliis Jovius of the I.aplandcrs, 
&c., &c. 

Pliny’s attribution, surely eironeous, of tins custom to the Chinese, 
suggests that there may have been a misundei standing by whicli this 
method of trade was confused with that otlier ciiiious system of dumb 
higghng, by the pressure of the knuckles under a shawl, a masonic 
system m use from Peking to Bombay, and jiossilily to Constantinople. 

The teim translated here “T.ight,” and the “I.igdit CouiUiy,” is in 
the G. T. “rt la Caite,” ‘Gr la Caries:’ This jmz/.led me for a long 
time, as 1 see it puzzled Mr. Hugh Murray, Signoi liaitoli, ami Lazari 
(who passes it ovei). The version of Pijjino, “ ad f.iicis Irmn Jinilimas 
dcfemiif’’ points to the true reading ■,—Caric is an eiror for Cla/ll. 

The reading of this chaptei is said to have fiied Piince Riii»eit with 
the scheme which resulted in the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Description of Rosi-v and its Pf.opi.e. Province of Lac. 

Rosia is a very great province, lying towards the north. 
The people are Christians, and follow the Greek doctrine. 
There are several kings in the country, and they have a 
language of their own. They are a people of simple man- 
ners, but both men and women very handsome, being all 
very white and [tall, with long fair hair]. There are many 
strong defiles and passes in the country ; and they pay 
tribute to nobody except to a certain ^ artar king of the 
Ponent, whose name is Toctvi; to him intleed they jiay 
tribute, but only a trifle. It is not a land of trade, though 
to be sure they have many fine and valuable furs, such as 
Sables, in abundance, and Ermine, Vair, Ercolin, and Fox 
skins, the largest and finest in the world [and also much 
wax]. They also possess many Silver-mines, from which 
they derive a large amount of silver.' 

There is nothing else worth mentioning; so let us leave 
Rosia, and I will tell you about the Great Sea, and what 
provinces’ and nations lie round about it, all in detail; and 
we will begin with Constantinople.— First, however, I should 
tell you of a jirovince that lies between north and north- 
west. You .sec in that region that I have been speaking of 
there is a province called Lac, which is conterminous with 
Rosia, and has a king of its own. Tl'hc people arc partly 
Chri.stians and jiartly Saracens. They have abundance of 
furs of good qualit}'-, which merchants exjiort to many 
countries. They live by trade and handicrafts.-' 

There is nothing more worth mentioning, so I will speak 
of other subjects; but there is one thing more to tell you 
about Rosia that I had forgotten. You see in Rosia there 
is the greatest cold that is to be found anywhere, so great 
as to be scarcely bearable. The country is so great that it 
reaches even to the sliores of the Ocean Sea, and ’tis in 
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that sea that there are certain islands in which are produced 
numbers of gerfalcons and peregrine falcons, which are 
carried in many directions. From Russia also to Okokch 
it is not very far, and the journey could be soon made, 
were it not for the tremendous cold ; but this renders its 
accomplishment almost impossible.^ 

Now then let us speak of the Great Sea, as I was about 
to do. To be sure many merchants and others have been 
there, but still there are many again who know nothing 
about it, so it will be well to include it in our Book. We 
will do so then, and let us begin first with the Strait of 
Constantinople. 

Note 1 . — Ibn Fozlan, the oldest Arabic author who gives any 
detailed account of the Russians (and a very remarkable one it is), says 
he never saw people of form more perfectly develoi>ecl ; they were 
tall as palm-trees, and ruddy of countenance,’^ but at tlic same time 
“the most uncleanly people that God hath created,” drunken, and fright- 
fully gross in their manneis {FraeJm's Ibn Fozlan^ ]). 5 seqq^, Ibn 
Batuta IS in some respects less flattering; he mentions the silver-mines 
noticed in our text : “ At a day’s distance from Ukak ^ are the hills of 
the Russians, who are Christians. They have red hair and blue eyes ; 
ugly to look at, and crafty to deal with. 'Phey have silver-mines, and 
it is from their country that are brought the saum or ingots of silver 
with which buying and selling is earned on in this country (Kipchak 
or the Ponent of Polo), The weight of each saumah is 5 ounces” 
(II. 414). Mas’udi also says: “The Russians have m their country 
a silver-mine similar to that which exists in Khorasan, at the mountain 
of Banjhir” {u e, Panjshir, II. 15; and sec supra ^ Vol. 1. p. 1 70). These 
positive and concuirent testimonies as to Russian silver-mines are re- 
markable, as modem accounts declare that no silver is found in Russia. 
And if we go back to the 16th century, Herherstein says the same. 
There was no silver, he says, except what was impoitcd; silvei money 
had been m use barely 100 years, pieviously they had usetl oblong 
ingots of the value of a ruble, without any figure or legend. {Ranu II. 

159-) 

But a welcome communication from Piofessor liruun points out 


* This Ukak of Ibn Batuta is not, as I too hastily supposed (Vol T j). 8),. the 
[/caca of the Polos on the Volga, but a place of the same name on the Sea of A/of, 
which appeals m some medieval maps as Lirat oi /.onrq (i.e rOt(7r), and which 
Elie de Lapiimaudaie in his Peiijilus of the Medieval C'asjiian, locates at a jilace 
called Kaszik, a little east of Maiiupol {ih sur le Comm an Moveu Ai^i\ p, 230.) I 
owe this collection to a valued coiiesjumdent, Ihofessoi Ihuun, of Odessa. 
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that the statement of Ibn Batuta identifies *the silver-mines in (j[uestion 
with certain mines of argentiferous lead-01 e near the River Mious (a 
river falling into the Sea of Azof, about 22 m. W. of Taganrog) ; an ore 
which even m recent times has afforded 60 per cent, of lead, and per 
cent, of silver. And it was these mines which furnished the ancient 
Russian rubles or ingots Thus the original ruble was the saumah 
of Ibn Batuta, the sonwio of Pegolotti. A ruble bccms to be still called 
by some term like saumah in Central Asia; it is printed soom in the 



Medieval Russum Chunh, from Feii*usson, 


Append!.': to Davies’s I’unjal) Report, p. xi. And Professor Hruun tells 
me that the .silver rulde is called Som by the Ossethi of Caucasus.* 
I''ianc.-Mirhel (piotes from ]''itz-Rtephen’.s Desc. of I.ondon (temp. 
Henry IJ) . — 

Aunim mitfU Aitrk .... 

purpnmu voltes ; Ga/U sua vhm ; 

Kussi, vaiium, giysium, sabclinas.” 

Russia was overiun with fire and swoul as far as Tver and 'roishok 
by Hatu Khan (1237-38), some yeais before his invasion of Poland and 


^ The uonl is, luiwevei, pcilups Oi. Turkish ; .SW//, ‘‘puic, solid” (see Pavci de 
Cou}lcillt\ and Jambth v, s. v.). 
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Silesia. Tartar tax-gatheiess were established in the Russian cities as 
far north as Rostov and Jaroslawl, and foi many years Russian piiiices 
as far as Novgorod paid homage to the Mongol Khans m then com I at 
Sarai. Their subjection to the Khans was not such a trifle as Polo 
seems to imply; and at least a dozen Russian pimces met their death at 
the hands of the Mongol executionei. 

Note 2. — The Lao of this pa.ssagu appeals to be Wai,i.actii.\. 
Abulfeda calls the Wallachs ; Ruhr inpiis ///m; which he says is 
the same word as Bhc (the usual Plurojiean form of those days being 
Blachi, Blachia), but the Tartais could not pionounce the II (p. 275). 
•Abulghazi says the oiiginal inhabiUnts of Kipchak were the Urus, the * 
Olaks, the Majars, and the Bashkirs. 

Rubniquis is wrong 111 placing lilac or Wallachs in Asia ; at least 
the people near tlie Ural, who he says were so-calleil Iiy the Taitais, 
cannot have been Wallachs. Professor Pruun, who toriecfs my error 
in following Rubruquis, thinks those Asi.atic Blac must have been 
Poloiotzi, or Cumamans. 

Note iS.—Oroccli is generally supposed to be a mistake for A'oiWih, 
Norweoe or Noiway, which is piobable enough. Hut consiileiing the 
Asiatic sources of most of our authoi’s infoimation, it is also possilile 
that Oroech represents Warko. The llaraej^s or llaia/ifis are cele- 
biated in the oldest Russian history as a race of warlike immigrants, of 
whom came Ruiik the founder of the ancient royal dynasty, and whose 
name was long pieseived in that of the Varangian guaids at Constan- 
tinople Many Eastern geographcis, from A 1 Piruni downwards, spe.ik 
of the Waiag or Warang as a nation dwelling in the north, on the 
bordeis of the Slavonic countiies, and on the shores of a great arm of 
the Western Ocean, called the Sea oj lJ’ara//,i;, evidently the Daltic. 
The Waraegers are generally considered to have been Danes or Noith- 
men, and Erman mentions that in the bazaars of 'I'obolsk lie found 
Danish goods known as Varat-fiia/i. Mr. Hyde Clark, as I leain from 
a review, has recently identified the Waiangs or Warings with the lan/ii, 
whom Tacitus couples with the Angli, and has shown inobable evidence 
for their having taken p.ait in the invasion of Ihitam He has also 
shown that many points of the laws which they established in Russia 
were purely Saxon in character. (Bayer in Commcul /had. Petropol. IV. 
276 segq., Fraelm m App to Ihn Fozhw, p. 177 segq , F,maii, {. 
374; Sat. Review, June 19, 1869 ; Gold. Horde, Ajjj). p. .^28.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

H n hkgins to spkak of thk Straits of Con.stanttnoplr, ijut 

DECIHKS to I.F,AVK THAT M.VTTER. 

At the straits leading into the Great Sea, on the west side, 

there is a hill called the Faro. But since beginning 

on this matter I have changed my mind, because so many 
]>eople know all about it, so we will not put it in our 
dc.scription, but go on to something else. And so I will 
tell you about the Tartars of the Ponent, and the lords 
who have reigned over them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCKRNINO THK TARTAUS OF TUK PoNliNT AND TUKIR LORDS. 

The first lord of the Tartars of the Ponent was Sain, a 
very great and puissant king, who conquered Rosia and 
Comania, At.ania, Lac, Mknjar, Zic, Gottiia, and Ga- 
zaria; all these jirovinces were conquered by King Sain. 
Before his conquest these all belonged to the Comanians, 
but they did not hold well together nor were they united, 
and thus they lost their territories and were dispersed over 
divers countries ; and tlio.se who remained all became the 
servants of King Sain.' 

After King Sain reigned King Path, and after Patu 
Barca, and after Barca Munolktkmur, and after Mungle- 
temur King Totamanoue, and then T'octai the present 
sovereign.’ 

Now I ha\e told you of the I'nitar kings of the Ponent, 
and next I shall tell you of a great battle that was fought 
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•between Alau the Lord of the Levant and Barca the Lord 
of the Ponent. 

So now we will relate out of what occasion that battle 
arose^ and how it was fought. 


Note L — The Comanians, a people of Tuikish race, the Polowtzt 
of the old Russians, weie one of the chief nations occupying the plains 
on the north of the Black Sea and eastward to the Caspian, pievious to 
the Mongol invasion. Rubruquis makes them identical with the Kip- 
CHAK, whose name is generally attached to those plains by Oriental 
wnters, but Hammer disputes this. 

Atanta, the country of the Alans on the northern skiits of the Cau- 
casus and towards the Caspian ; Lac, Uie Wallachs as above. Mknjar 
IS a subject of doubt. It may be Mdjar, on the Kuma River, a city which 
was visited by Ibn Batuta, and is mentioned by Abulfeda as Kiimmdjan 
It was in the T4th century the seat of a Franciscan convent. Coins of 
that century, both of Majar and New Majar, are given by Erdmann, 
The building of the foiti esses of Kichi Maiar and lllu Majar (little 
and great) is asciibed in the Dcp’bcnd Namch to Naoshirwan. The 
rums of Majar were extensive when seen by Gmelin in the last century, 
but when visited by Klapioth in the early part of the piesent one there 
were few buildings remaining. Insciiptions found there arc, like the 
coins, Mongol-Mahomedan of the 14th century. Klajiroth, with 
reference to these ruins, says that Majar meiely means m “ old Tartar” 
a stone building, and denies any connexion with the Ma^i^\xrs as a 
nation. But it is possible that the Magyar country, IIungaiy,is here 
intended by Polo, for several Asiatic writers of his lime, or near it, 
speak of the Hungarians as Majdr. Thus Abulfeda sjieaks of the 
infidel nations near the Danube as including Auldk, Majdrs, and Serbs; 
Rashiduddin speaks of the Mongols as conciuering the country of the 
Bashkirds, the Majdrs, and the Sassan (probably Saxons of d ransyl- 
vania). One such mention from Abulghazi has been (iiiotecl in note 2 
to chap. xxii. ; in the Masd/ak-al-Absdr, the C/ierkes, Russians, Aas (or 
Alans), and Majar are associated; the y[ix]^xr and A Id n in Sharifuddm. 
Doubts indeed arise whether m some of these instances a jjeople 
located in Asia be not intended. {Ruhr. j). 246; dTAvet^ac^ ]>. 486 
seqq,; Golden Horde, p. 5 , B. H. 375 > Bitschinj;, IV. 359; 

♦This doubt anses also wheic Almlfeda speaks of in the fai iioith, 

the capital of the countiy of the Afadf^aj a Tmk lacc” oi pa^aii nomads, by 
whom he seems to mean the f {Reimutd^ Ahii(f, I. 324) Poi it is to tlie 

Bashkir countiy that the Fianciscaii tiavclleis apply the teim Cheat Huiigaiy, sbow'^- 
mg that they weie led to believe it the onginal scat of the (Rid/, 274, /Va/i, 

Ca/Jm, 747 , and m same vol., irAvezai^ p 491 j. Fuithei confusion aiises from tlic 
fact that, besides the Uialian llashkiis, tlie‘e weie, down to the I3(h tciituiy, Hashkiis 
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Cathay^ p. 233 ; Nnmi Astatici^ I. 333, 451 ; Klaproth's Travels^ ch. xxxi. ; 
N, cf Ex. XIII. 1, 269, 279 ; P. de la Croix, IL 383 ; Pei^i. Ahulf. 1 . 80 ; 
E'O/isson, IL 628.) 

Zic IS Circassia. The name was known to Pliny, Ptolemy, and other 
writers of classic times. ■ Ramusio (II. i(^ 6 v) gives a cunous letter to 
Aldus Manutius from Geoige Tnteriano, “ Pella vita de' Zychi chiamati 
Cirrassi," and a gieat number of other references to ancient and me- 
dieval use of the name will be found in D'Avezac’s Essay so often 
quoted (p. 497). 

Gothia is the southern coast of the Ciimea from Sudak to Bala- 
klava and the mountains north of the latter, then still occupied by a 
tribe of the Goths The Genoese officer who governed this coast in the 
T5th century bore the title of Capitamis Gotiac ; and a remnant of the 
tribe still survived, maintaining then Teutonic sjieech, to the middle of 
the r6th century, when Busbeck, the cmpeior’s ambassadoi to the Porte, 
fell in with two of them, from whom he derived a small vocabulary and 
other particulars. {Bushequn Opera, 1660, p. 321 seqq. ; PAvezac, p. 
498-9; Eeyd, IL 123 seqq.; Cathay, p. 200-201.) 

Gazaria, the Cnmea and part of the northern shore of the Sea of 
Azov, foimerly occupied by the Khazars, a people whom Klaproth 
endeavours to prove to have been of Finnish race. When the Genoese 
held then settlements on the Crimean coast the Board at Genoa which 
administered the affairs of these colonies was called The Office of 
Gazaria. 

Note 2 . — The real list of the “ Kings of the Ponent,” or Khans of 
the Golden Horde, down to the time of Polo’s nairativc, runs thus: — 
Ha'I’i;, Sartak, Ulagthi (these two almost nominal), Barka, Mancjku 
"I hMUR, Tudai Mancjku, Tulabuffiia, Tuktuka or Toktai. Polo here 
omits Tuliliugha (though he mentions him lielow in chap, xxix,), and 
introduces before Batu, as a great and powerful conqueior, the founder 
of the em])iie, a iirince whom he calls Sam. This is in fact Batu him- 
self, the leader of the great 'Faitar invasion of Europe (1240-1242), whom 
he has sjiht into two kings. Batu bore the surname of Sam Khan, or 
‘'the Prince,” by which name he is mentioned, c.g., in Makrizi 
{Quairemiris Trans. Tl. 45), also in Wassdf (ZZerw/z/c/i* Trans, p. 29-30). 
Plano Carpim’s account of him is worth quoting : “ Hominibus quidem 
ejus satis benignus; timetur tamen valde ab lis; seel ciudchssimus est 


iccogiu/ecl as such, and as flistinct fiom the ITunganans though akin to them, 
dwelling in inn territory Ibn Said, speaking of Sehennico (the ciacllc of the 

l*olo family), says that when the Tartais advanced undei its walls (1242’) “the 
llungauans, the Bashkiis, and the (Jlei mans united then foices ncai the city” and 
gave the iiivadeis a signal defeat (Remand* s Abiilf T. 312; see also 294, 295*) 

\Nould gladly know what aie the leal names that M Reiiiaud lendeis and 
Allemunds The Chiislian Bashkiids of Khoiulemu, on the boideis of the Kiaiiks, 
appeal to be llungauans (see J. Af, sci. iv. tom. xvn, p. in). 
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in pugna; sagax est raultum ; et etum astutissimus in bello, quia longo 
tempore jam pugnant.” 'I'his (loocl Prince was indeed crudchssimus in 
j>ii,^mt At Moscow lie oidered a geneial massacre, and 270,000 
right ears aie said to have been laid before him m testimony to 
Its accomplishment. It is odd enough that a mi.stake like that in 
the text IS not confined to Polo. The chionicle of Kazan, accoiding 
to a Russian wiiter, makes Sain succeed Btifu. {Caifini, p. 746': 
/. As., ser. 4, tom. .\vu p. 109 , BiisJthis, V. 493 ; also Gold, -it ITordc, 
p 142, note.) 

Batu himself, in the gieat invasion of the West, was with the southern 
host in Hungaiy; the northern army which fought at Liegnit/- was 
under Baidar, a son of Chaghatai. 

Accoiding to the Mtxsalak-al-Absdr the tenitoiy of Kipchak, over 
which this dynasty luled, extended in length from the Sea of Istambul 
to the River Irtish, a journey of 6 months, and in breadth from Bolghar 
to the Iron Gates. 4 (?) months’ journey. A second travellei, f|uotcd in 
the same work, says the empire extended fiom the lion Gates to Vtt- 
^/ira (see p. 483 sii/ra), and from the Irtish to the count ly of the Ahiny. 
'Phe last term is veiy curious, being the Russian Niemirz, “ Dumb," a 
term which in Russia is used as a projicr name of the Goimans j a peojilc, 
to wit, unable to speak Slavonic. {N. et-Ex. XIII. i. 282, 284.) 



lMiriirc()faTml,ii imdcr tlie lea i.l IFcmv H I lute of Silcsu, Ci.inw, .mil I'nI.mtl hum 
ihc tomb It DiiisKiu ot th.it I’tmrc, killed m battle with the 'r.iu.u hod at lat’i'mt/ 
Ajinl (jth ’ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Of thf. War th\t arose retween Alau and Barc.v, and the 
Batti.es that they fouuht. 

It was in the year ia6i of Christ’s incarnation that there 
arose a great discord between King Alau the Lord of the 
Tartars of the Levant, and Barca the King of the Tartars 
of the Ponent; the occasion whereof was a province that 
lay on the confines of both.* 

■j'(They exchange defiances, and make vast prepara- 
tions.) 

And when his preparations were complete, Alau the 
Lord of the Levant set forth with all his people. They 
marched for many days without any adventure to speak of, 
and at last they reached a great plain which extends between 
the Iron Gates and the Sea of Sarain.’ In this plain 
he pitched his camp in beautiful order ; and I can assure 
}'’ou there was many a rich tent and pavilion therein, so 
that it looked indeed .like a camp of the wealthy. Alau 
said he would tarry there to see if Barca and his people 
would come; so there they tarried, abiding the enemy’s 
arrival. This place where the camp was pitched was on 
the frontier of the two kings. Now let us speak of Barca 
anti his people.’ 


No’I'e 1. — “ Quf marccsoil a />' //// d d kaiifir,” iii Scotch phrase, 
“which manlicii with Loth.” 

No'ikS. — R e.si)cctiiif> the Iron (iates, see Vol. I. p. 55. The Cas- 
pian is here calleil the Sea of Sauti/i, luobably for Sarai, alter the great 
city on the Volga. For we find it m the Catalan Map of 1375 teimcd 
the Sea of Samt. Otheiwise Saiam might have been taken for some 
coiruption oi S/nnodn , see Vol. I. ji. 60, note. 

Noth .‘i. — 'I’he wai here spoken of is the same whicli is mentioned 
in the very heginning of the book, as having comjielled the two lilder 
Polos to tiavel nnicli fiulher eastwuid than they had contemplated. 

Many jealousies' and heait-buiniugs between the cousins Hulakii 
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and Barka had exibted foi several years. The Mameluke Sultan Bibars 
seems also to have stimulated Barka to hostility with Hulaku. War 
broke out m 1262, when 30,000 men fioin Kipchak, under the command 
of Nogai, passed Derbend into the province of Shirwan. They were at 
first successful, but afterwards defeated. In December, Hulaku at the 
head of a great army, passed Derbend, and routed the forces which met 
him. Abaka, son of Hulaku, %vas sent on with a large force, and came 
upon the opulent camp of Baika beyond the Terek. They were revelling 
in its plunder, when Barka rallied his troops and came upon the army of 
Abaka, driving them southward again, across the frozen river. The ice 
broke and many perished. Abaka escaped, chased by Barka to Derbend. 
Hulaku returned to Tabriz and made great preparations for vengeance, 
but matters were apparently never earned fuither. Hence Polo’s is any- 
thing but an accurate account of the matter. 

The following extract from Wassdfs History, referring to this war, is 
a fine sample of that prince of rigmarole : 

‘‘In the winter of 662 (ad. 1262-3) when the Almighty Artist had 
covered the River of Derbend with plates of silver, and the Furrier of the 
Winter had clad the hills and heaths in ermine; the iiver being fiozen 
hard as a rock to the depth of a speai’s length, an army of Mongols went 
forth at the command of Baika Aghul, filthy as Ghdls and Devils of the 
dry-places, and m numbers countless as the rain-drops,” &r., ik(\ 

Horde, p. 163 seqq,, Ilchan. 1 . 214 seqq. ; Q, R, "p. 393 seqq,; Q. Mak- 
rizi, 1 . 170; Hammer's Wassdf, p. 93 ) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

How Barca and his Army advanced to meet Amta. 

•^(Barca advances with 350,000 horse, encamps on tlic 
plain within 10 miles of Alau ; addresses his men, an- 
nouncing his intention of lighting after 3 days, and 
expresses his confidence of success as they are m the right 
and have 50,000 men more than the enemy.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

How Alau addressed his Followers. 

'f'(AEAu calls together “a numerous parliament of his 
worthies ” * and addresses them.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of THE (jREAT RAI'I'LK DETWKEN ALAH AND BARCA. 

'|“(Dkscr[ption of the Battle in the usual style, with 
nothing characteristic. Results in the rout of Barca and 
great slaughter.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

How Totamanou was Lord of the Tartars of the Ponent. 

You must know there was a Prince of the Tartars of the 
Ponent called Mongotemur, and from him the sovereignty 
passed to a young gentleman called Tolobuga. But To- 
TAMANGU, who was a man of great influence, with the help 
of another Tartar King called Nogai, slew Tolobuga and 
got possession of the sovereignty. He reigned not long 
however, and at his death '’J’ocTAr, an able and valiant man, 
was chosen sovereign in the place of Totamangu. But in 
the mean time two sons of that Tolobuga who was slain 
were grown up, and were likely youths, able and prudent. 

So these two brothers, the sons of Totamangu, got 
together a goodly company and proceeded to the court 
of Toctai. When they hatl got thither they conducted 

* “ 11 uit'nble /Hcon' \e% par lemtnt dc urand qtmntitl da, buens honu's." 

\0L. n 3 K 
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themselves with great discretion, keeping on their knees till 
Toctai bade them welcome, and to stand up. Then the 
eldest addressed the Sovereign thus: “Good my Lord 
Toctai, I will tell you to the best of my ability why we be 
come hither. We are the sons of Totamangu, whom Tolo- 
buga and Nogai slew, as thou well knowest. Of Tolobuga 
we will say no more, since he is dead, but wc demand 
justice against Nogai as the slayer of our Father ; and we 
pray thee as Sovereign Lord to summon him before thee 
and to do us justice. For this cause are we come ! ” ‘ 

(Toctai agrees to their demand and sends two messen- 
gers to summon Nogai, but Nogai mocks at the message 
and refuses to go. Whereupon Toctai sends a second 
couple of messengers.) 


Note 1. — 1 have not attempted to coircd the obvious confusion 
here ; for in comparing the story 1 elated heie witli llie regular historians 
we find the knots too complicated for solution. 

In the text as it stands we first learn that 'lotaniangu by helj) of 
Nogai kills 7'olobu^^a^ takes the throne, dies and is sik ('cedgd by Toctai. 
But presently we find that it is the sons of Totaman^^u who claim 
vengeance from Toctai against Nogai for having aided 'Folobuga to slay 
their father. Turning back to the list of prin<'es in (‘haptei xxiv. we 
find Totamangu indeed, but Tolobuga omitted altogether. 

The outline of the histoiy as gathered from Hammer and D’Olisson 
IS as follows : — 

Noghai, for more than half a century one of the most influential of 
the Mongol Princes, was a gieat gieat-giandson ofC’hinglmc, lieing the 
son of Tatar, son of Tewal, son of Juji. He is fust heaid o( as a leader 
under Batu Khan m tlie gieat invasion of ICiiiope (1241), and again in 
1258 we find him leading an invasion of l*oland. 

In the lattei quartei of the <entury he had established himself as 
practically independent, m the south of Russia, ddieie is much about 
him in the Byzantine histoiy of Pachymeics, Mii'liael l\ilaeologus sought 
his alliance against the Ikdgaiians (of the South), and gave lum his ille- 
gitimate daughter FAii)hrosyne to wife Some yeais later Noghai gave 
cl daughter of his own in marriage to Feodor Rostislavvitz, Prince of 
Smolensk. 

Mangu- or Maiigku-Tenuii, the gi eat-iiephevv and siua essor of Baika, 
died in 1280-81 leaving nine sons, but was siu ceeded by his biothei 
Tudai Mangku (Polo’s Tohimaiii^u), 'Plus Pniu'e ()<ciipic<l himselt 
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chiefly with the company of Mahomeclan theologians and was averse to 
the cares of government. In 1287 he abdicated, and was replaced by 
Tuladugha {ToIobN^i![a) the son of an eldei brother, whose ])Ower how- 
ever was shared by other [)nnces. Tiilabiiglia quarrelled with old Noghai 
and was preparing to attack him. Noghai however peisuaded him to 
come to an interview, and at this Tulabugha was put to death. Toktai, 
one of the sons of JMangku-Temur, who was associated with Noghai, 
obtained the thione of ICipchak. This was in 1291. We hear nothing 
of sons of Tudai-Mangku or 'rulabiigha. 

Some yeais later ve hear of a symbolic declaration of war sent by 
'Foktai to Noghai, and then of a great battle between them near the 
banks of the Don, in whuh I'oktni is defeated. Later, they are again 
at war, and somcwheie south of the Dnieper Noghai is beaten. As 
lie was escajiing w'ith a few mounted followeis, he was cut down by a 
Russian horseman. I am Noghai,” said the old wariioi, ‘'take me to 
Toktai.” 'Fhe Russian took the biidlc to lead him to the camp, but by 
the way the ohl chief expired. The horseman carried his head to the 
Khan; its heavy grey eyebrows, we are told, hung over and hid the eyes. 
'Foktai asked the Russian how he knew the bend to be that of Noghai? 
“ He told me so himself,” said the man. And so ho was ordered to 
execution for having presumed to slay a great Ptince without orders. 
How like the stoiy of David and the Amalekite in Ziklagl (3 Samuel, 
ch. 1.). 

'Fhe clnonology of these events is doubtful. Rashidudclin seems to 
]uit the defeat of 'Foktai near the Don in 1298-99, and a passage m 
\\'assar e\ti acted by riaminer seems to j)ut the defeat and death of Noghai 
about 1303, On Llie other hand there is evidence tluit war between 
the two w'as in full llame in the beginning of 1296, Makrizi seems to 
leport the news of a great defeat of I'oktai by Noghai as reaching Cairo 
in Jumndali I. A.n 697 or February-Mau'h 1298. And Novairi, from 
whom D’Ohsson gives extracts, appears to [ait the defeat and death of 
Noghai in 1299. If the battle on the Don is that re(‘ounted by Marco it 
cannot be put later than 1 297, and he must have had news of it at Venice, 
peihaps from relations at Holdnia. 1 am indeed rehu'tant to believe 
that he is not speaking of events ol which he had cognizance br/b/ 6 ^ 
(putting the List; but there is no evideiu'e in favour of that view. 
{Golden Ifo}di\ esiieoially zCn) set/f/ , JAZ/tu/ il. 347, and also p. 35; 
JD* 0 /is\son, IV. Apjicndix; (J. IV. 60.) 

'fhe symbolual message lueiUioned above as sent by Toktai to 
Noghai, consisted of a hoe, an airow, and a handful of earth. Noghai 
inteii)reted this as meaning, ‘‘ If you hide in the eaith, I will dig you 
out’ If you use to the heavens 1 nil! shoot yon down! Choose a 
battlefield’” What a singular similarity we have hete to the message 
that leached Dai ins i<Soo yeais liefoie, on this very ground, from 
Toktafs predec'essors, alien from him in blood it may be, but identical 
in < ustoins and mental characteristu's : — 


a K 2 
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“ At last Darius was in a great strait, and the Kings of the Scythians 
having ascertained this, sent a herald beanng, as gifts to Darius, a bud, 

a mouse, a frog, and five arrows Daiius’s opinion was that the 

Scythians meant to give themselves up to him But the opinion 

of Gobryas, one of the seven who had deposed the Magus, did not coin- 
cide with this ; he conjectured that the presents intimated ; ‘ Unless, O 
Persians, ye become birds, and fly into the air, or become mice and hide 
yourselves beneath the eaith, or become frogs and lea]) into the lakes, 
ye shall never return home again, but be stiicken by these arrows.’ And 
thus the other Persians interpreted the gifts.” (Herodofia^ by Carey, 
IV. 131, T32.) Again more than 500 years after Noghni and Toklai were 
laid in the steppe, when Miiravicff reached the court of Khiva in 1820, 
it happened that among the Russian presents offered to the Khan were 
two loaves of sugar on the same tray with a ciuantity of powder and sliot. 
The Uzbegs interpreted this as a symbolical demand* Peace or War^ 
(F. en Turcomamc^ p. 165). 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of THli bKCOND MliSSAGIC THAT ToCl’A! SKNT TO NOOM, AND 
HIS Rkply. 

‘f'(THEY carry a threat of attack if lie should refuse to 
present himself before Toctai. Nogai refuses with defiance. 
Both sides prepare for war, but Toctai’s force is the greater 
in numbers.) 


CHAPTER XXXI 

How Toctai makchku aidvinst No(,ai. 

'{"(The usual description of their advance to meet one an- 
other. Toctai IS joined by the two sons of l\)tamangu 
with a goodly company. They encamp within ten miles 
of each other in the Plain of Nero in.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

How Toctai and Nogai address their People, and the next 
Day join B.attle. 

'{'(The whole of this is in the usual formula without any 
circumstances worth transcribing. The forces of Nogai 
though inferior in numbers are the better men-at-arms. 
King Toctai shows great valour.) 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The VAf.iANT Feats and Victory of King Nogai. 

'{'(The deeds of Nogai surpass all; the enemy scatter 
like a flock, and are pursued, losing 60,000 men, but 
Toctai escapes, and so do the two sons of Totamangu.) 


CHAPTER XXXIV. AND LAST. 

CONCLU.SION.'' 

And now ye have heard all that we can tell you about the 
Tartars and the Saracens and their customs, and likewise 
about the other countries of the world as far as our 
researches and information extend. Only we have said 
nothing whatever about the Greater Sea and the pro- 
vinces that lie round it, although we know it thoroughly. 
But it seems to me a needless and useless task to speak 
about places which are visited by people every day. For 
there arc so many who sail all about that sea constantly, 


* This CDUclusioii IS not fouml in any copy except m the Ciusca, Italian, aiul, with 
a little modification, in anotliei at Moience, belong my to the Tucci family. It i.sju&t 
possible that it was the emhellishineiil of a ti anscnbei oi tiaiislatoi , but in any case 
it is veiy old, and selves as an ejnloyiie. 
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Venetians, and Genoese, and Pisans, and many others, that 
everybody knows all about it, and that is the reason that I 
pass it over and say nothing of it. 

Of the manner in which we took our departure from 
the Court of the Great Kaan you have heard at the begin- 
ning of the Book, in that chapter where we told you of all 
the vexation and trouble that Messer Maffeo and Messer 
Nicolo and Messer Marco had about getting the Great 
Kaan’s leave to go ; and in the same chapter is related the 
lucky chance that led to our departure. And you may 
be sure that but for that lucky chance, we should never 
have got away in spite of all our trouble, and never have 
got back to our country again. But I believe it was God’s 
pleasure that we should get back in order that people might 
learn about the things that the world contains. For accord- 
ing to what has been said in the introduction at the begin- 
ning of the Book, there never was a man, be he Christian 
or Saracen or Tartar or Heathen, who ever travelled over 
so much of the world as did that noble and illustrious 
citizen of the City of Venice, Messer Marco the son of 
Messer Nicolo Polo. 

Sriinnlis br to (Kob ! ton ! 9mtn ' 



Asiatic Warnoi*- of Pol(‘\ o, lnom conlcmpor.n y Peisi.in Minuturo 
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Appendix A. Genealogy of the House of Chinghiz^ to end of Thirteenth Century, 



Supreme KAANS in large capitals. Khans of KipchAk, Chagatai, and Persia in small capitals. Numerals indicate order of succession. 

• For other sons of Kublai, see Book IL chapter ix. 
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Appendix ^—continued, 

(ll.) The Polos of San Geremia. 

The preceding^ Table gives the Family of our Travcllci as far as I luue 
seen sound data for tiacing it, either upwaids or downwards 

1 have expiessed, in the introductoiy notices, my doubts about the 
Venetian genealogies, which continue the family down to 1418 or 19, 
because it seems to me ceitain that all of them do more or less confound 
with our Polos of S. Giovanni Grisostomo, members of the other Polo 
Family of S. Geiemia It will help to disentangle the subject if we put 
down what is ascei tamed legaidmg the S. Gcremia family. 

To the latter with tolerable ceitainty belonged the following — 

1302. Marco Polo of Cannareggio, see vol 1 pj). (The Church of S 

Geiemm stands on the canal called Cannaieggio ) 

(1319 Bianca, widow of Giovanni Polo?)*" 

1332. 24th Maich. Concession, apparently of some piivilege in connexion 
with the State Lahe in San Basilio, to Donato and Hermorao 
(^sHeimolaus or Almoio) Paulo (Document partially illegible). f 
1333* 23id Octobei Will of Maichesina Coinei, wife of Mauno Giadenigo 
of S Apolhnaic, who chooses toi hercxecutois “ my mother Dona 
Floulclisa Coinaio, and my uncle {Bivki) Sei Mateo Polo.^’t 
Anothei extiact a]ipaieiitly of the same will mentions mux citsina 
Marta Polo,” and mto tmin Marino Polo” thiee tunes § 

1349. Marino Polo and Biotlieis.|| 

1348, About this time died Nk’OLO Polo of S Geienna,*|f \^ho seems to have 
been a Membei of the Gicat Council.*" He had a Inothei Marco, 
and this Mai to had a daughtci Agnesi N a. Nicolo also leaves a 
sistei I{ARJJAR^ (a nun), a son Giovannino (appaiently illegiti- 
mate ‘“I, of age m 1351,1 a nephew Giieraruo, and a niece 
Filiim*a,1I Abbess ot Sta Cataima m Mazzoibo, 

The executois ol Nicolo aie Giovanni and Donato Polo If We 
liave not then ielationshij> slated. 

Donato must have been the Jichest J’olo we heai ol, foi in the 
l^stimo 01 foiced Loan of 1379 h« the Genoese War, he is assessed 
at 23,000 A histoiy of that wai also states tnat he 

(“ Donado Polo del Canaieggio ”) luoseiited the Government with 
looo ducats, besides mamlaining m aims himself, his son, and seven 


Document in ^bihtvw nf tin i asa dt JCnovt'H*, lJuiidle LXXVIl , No '‘oy 
{ A’Avs/;e /// OVne/e, t" e Comm by Sinn Ilcoliet 

[ 4 h(/i Oi>u d(i itlmiiti del I\ No 82, :sl July, ( nc-, this (Sijjn 

Ecichct) 

iJ Axh det Vumaatori dt San )/«/<»>, with 'IVst.uu 14^7, humaiy, m.irl.cd IT Sen 
Miircu (h.iiloiii>;o ” (Sisni Ecu hot ) 

II Document 111 .Uchivio ol the Cat^a dt Utiovna^ Ihmdle LXXIV , No 051 
•jl List (extracted ui iSUS of I )o( nnicnts m the ahocc Aiduvio, hut which seem to hive been 
since mislaid 

** lAuehment in the possession of C av F Stel.uii, contain ng .a docisum, dated itith Sepleniihei, 
by llie Doge and two t’onncillois, in iavoiii of (Jiuvaniiino Polo, natnxul son ot the 
Noble Nicoletto of S C/eieima (f/u A i'lrt NtioL'U ranlo) 

\\ Iw LalliuwUt^ Dtlle Mem ren ./wAtAc, Veil 1793, II p i-jfi J 11 the MS ALaJ^cUtui^ 
Canifndoi^lw J\'ne/o^ in the Maici.iii.i, the sum sl.ited is 4000 only 
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otheis/ Unclei 1388 we find Donato still living, and mention of 
Cataruzza d. of Donato ;t and under 1390 of Elena, widow of 
Donato f 

The Tchtamentary Papers of Nicolo also speak ot Giacomo Polo 
He is down in the Estwio of 1379 foi 1000 Lire ,* (1 and in 1371 an 
msciiption in Cicogna shows him establishing a family burial-place 
111 Sta. Haiia de’ Seivi 4 

(1353* 2nd June. Viiiola, wndow of Andrew 01 Andiiuolo Polo of Sta 
Maua Nuova’)§ 

1379 In addition to those already mentioned ive have Nicolo assessed at 
4000 

1381. And appaiently this is the Nicolo, son of x^lraoio {Ilermolaits), who 
was laiscd to the Gieat Council, foi public seivice rendeied, among 
30 elected to that honoui after the War of Chioggia. 1 [ Undei 1410 
we find Anna, lelict of Nicolo Polo ** 

1379 In this yeai also, Almoro, whether fathei 01 brothci of the last, con- 
tiibutes 4000 hie to the Ebtimo.|| 

1390 Clemente Polo (died befoie 1397) ** and his wife Maddaluzia.** 
Also in this yeai Paolo Polo, son of Nicolo, gave his daughter in 
maiiiage to Giov. Vittuu.ft 

1408 and 141L CiiiARA, daughtei of Fiancesco Palbi, and widow of Er- 
MOLao (01 Almoio) Polo, called of Tnmtci.^^ 

1416. Giovanni, peihaps the Giovannmo mentioned above 

1420. 22nd Novembei Bartolo son of Sei Almoro and of the Nobil 
Donna Ciiiara Oiio (’) J J This couple piobably the same as in the 
penultimate entiy. 

1474, uHjq, Accounts belonging to the Tiust Estate of Bartolomeo Polo of 
S. Geieraia.** 

There remains to be mentioned a Marco Polo, mcmbci of the Gieatei 
Council, chosen Auditor Smtentiarinn^ 7th March, 1350, and named 
among the electors of the Doges Marino Falieio (1354) and Giovanni 
Gradenigo (1355). The same person appears to have been sent as 
Piovvcditore to Dalmatia in 1355 As yet it is doubtful to what family he 
belonged, and it is possible that he may have belonged to our liavellcr’s 
branch, and have continued that branch accoiding to the tiadition. But 
I suspect that he is identical with the Maico, brother of Nicolo J^olo of 
iS, Gerenna, mentioned above, under 1348 (sec also vol i. p. 72 ). CapelUii 
states distinctly that this hlaico was the father of the Lady who marued 
Az/o Tievisan (see Introd. pp. 77 - 78 )- 

We have intimated the piobability that he was the Maico mentioned 
twice m connexion with the Court of Sicily (see vol. 1. p. 78 , uote), 

A later Maico Polo, m 1537, distinguished himself against the Tuiks 
in command of a ship called the Giustiniana; foicing his way past the 
enemy’s battciics into the Gulf of Prevesa, and cannonading that foi ti css 
But he had to retire, being unsupported. 


* Diiia r>Lsa di Chtoz.a m Miua^oHy >v 785 

f I)ocuments seen by the Editor in tlie Arch of the C isa di Rirovcri. 

I I p 77 

$ uhc/t Lien deiGiud Perg No uo 

II \\\GalliuioUti Delia Mem l\n .l/itiLke, Men 1795* H p 

•j| Lapellari^ Mb , iantuio^ file dd Duc/udt I’cn m J/ioalom, XXII 7^0 

** Documents --ecn by the i ditor in the Arch of the Ca'-a di Ricovcio 
i (• Capellari 

It Lthro (POro from 1414 to 1497 in Mii'-eo Corru Comm by Sign Perchet 
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It may be added that a Francesco Paulo appears among the list of 
those condemned for participation m the conspiracy of Baiamonte Tie- 
polo m 1310 {Dandulo in Mur, XI 1 . 410, 490). 


Appendix C. — Calendar 'of Docnmcjits Relating to 
Marco Polo and his Family. 


1. -~(i38o). 

Will of Marco l^olo of S. Severe, uncle of the Traveller, executed at 
Venice, 5th August, 1280. An abstiact given in vol. i. pp. 23 - 24 ), 

The oiiginals of thib and the two other Wills (Nos. 2 and 8) aie in St. 
Maik’s Libiaiy, They weie published fust by Cicogna, Isaizioui VeHcziam\ 
and again iiioie e.xactly by La/aii 

2. — (1300). 

Will of Maffeo Polo, brother of the Travcllei, executed at Venice, 31st 
August, 1300. Abbtiact given at pp. 62-63 of vol. 1. 

— (1302). 

uirchivw Gencralc — Mag^wr Consiglio — Liber Ma^nus^ p, 81.* 

1302. 13 Ajirilis. (Capta cst) ; Quod fit giatia piovulo viio Marco Paulo 
{ juod ipse ab.solvatur a pena incuisa pio eo quod non fecit ciicaii unam suain coii- 
(luctani cum ignoiaveiit oidiiiem ciica hoc 

(Signatures.) 

4— (1305)- 

Resolution of the IMagi^ior Comiglio^ under date loth April, 1305 (given 
vei bally in lirst edition), m which Marco Polo is styled Marcus Paulo 
JVlilIioni. (See p. 66 of vol. i.) In Archnno Gcnemle^ Maggtor 
Cons, Reg, J/S,, Carta 82.t 


r>.— (1311). 

I.)ecision in Marco J^olo’.s suit against Paulo Giraido, 9th March, 1311, 
foi lecoveiy of the puce of musk sold on commission, &c. (From the 
Archives of the Casa dt Ricovero at Venice, Fiha No. 302.) (See 
vol. i. |). 08 .) 

(Considerable extracts of this were given in the First Edition.) 

(;.--(i 3 i 9 ). 

In a list of clocuments prescived'in the Archives of the Casa di Ricovero^ 
occurs the entry which follow\s. Put several recent searches have 
been made for the document itself in vain. 

* ** No. 94 Marco (lALLliTTi inrej^iede/ta propyicUt dei beni the si trovano m 
S, Giiwaitiii GyiWi,tomo Makco Polo di Niroh, 1319, lo Scttcin- 
brt% ngafo did notaw Nicolo Pi etc dl S. CancianoP 


* Koi till, and fui all the otliui ilofuimnts iii.iikcd with an* I am under ohlitfatiou to 
Uoulict. 'riicrc IS buiiic doubt if this jcft.r toom Maico Polo (see vol i. p Oh) 

1»\>» the indication of this I was indebted to i’rofessor Minotto 
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The notaiy heie is the same who made the official lecoid of the 
document last cited, 

7 . -(1323). 

Document concerning House Pioperty in S. Giovanni Gi isostomo, adjoin- 
mg the propel ty of the Polo Family, and sold by the Lady Donata to 
hei husband Marco Polo. Dated May, 1323. 
vSee No 16 below. 


8.— (132^). 

Will of Marco Polo. (In St. Maik’s Libraiy.) 

In the first edition this was pimtcd line for line with the original , but I 
have not thought it necessary to repimt it. The tianslatiun is guen 
m Intioductoiy Essay, vol. i. p. 69 ^ facsimile. 

^>‘—(1325)- 

Release, dated 7th June, 1325, by the Lady Donata and hei thiee daughteis 
Fantma, Bellella, and iMarota, as Executors of the deceased Maico 
Polo, to Maico Biagadmo. (Ftom the j^inJuvio Aotarilc at Venice.) 
(Printed m full in fust edition.)' 

10. —( i 326). 

Resolution of Counsel of XL condemning Zanino (bioni for insulting 
Donna Moreta Polo in Cainpo San Vitale. 

{Avvo^i^ana di Comuju Reg. I Raspe, 1324-41, Carta 23 del 1325.)*'* 

“mcccxxv Dio xwi Fclnuaiiii. 

“Cum Zaninus Grioni (quondam Sei Ijonardi Grioni coutiate Sanctc 
Heubtaclui diceietui intulisse iniiuiam Domme MoRi'TK(im Dm. Marci Polo, 
de presente raense in Campo Saucti Vitahs et de veibis miuiiosis et factis .... 
Capta fuit pars liodic in dicto consilio de XL. quod dictus Zaninus cemdemnatus 
bit ad btandum duobus ineusibus in caiceiibus comums, scilicet in (juarantia. 

“Die eodem ante piandiuin dictus Zaninus Grioni fuit consigiiatus capi- 
taneo et cubtodihus quai antic,” &c 

11. — (1328). 

{Maj Cofis, Dehb. Bf utits^ c. 77.)’*' 

“ Mccxxvn. Die 27 Jaiuiaui. 

“Capta Quod quocldam instiumentum vigoiis ctioboiis pioccssi id fatli a 
quondam 8ci Makco Paulo couUa Sei ITknricum QuiRiNoct Pauli dictum 
dictum Sclavo Joiianni et Puylippo et Anfosio Quirino, sciiptimi pei 
piesbyteium Johannem Taiapetia, <iuod est ailhco coiosum (juod logi non potest, 
lelovetui et fiat,” iLc 

jb>-(i328). 

Judgment on a Plaint lodged by Marco Polo, called Maiculmo, regarding 
a legacy from Maftco Polo the Eldei. (Sec I. p Z6)* 

{A7Jvogana di Comun Raspe Reg. i 1324-41, c. 14 teigo, del 
1329 )■* 

“ 1328 Die w. Mcnsis Maicii. 

“Cum coiam dominis Advocatoiibus Comunis pei 1 ) Maruum, dictum 
Margolin UM Paulo saiicti Johannib (iiisostomi fuisset rpieicla deposUata dc 
tianslatione et alieiiatione impicbtitoium ohm Dorami IvIapiiki PAUioma)oiis 
Scti Joh, Giis, facta domino MiRCO Paui o de ditto conlimo m Mt'CCXViu 
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mense Mail, die xi, et postea facta heiedibus ejusdein dm Marci Paulo post 
e)us moitem, . ... cum videietui eisdem dominis Advocatoiibus quod dicte 

tianslationes et alienationcs impiestitorum fueiint injuste ac indebite facte, vide- 
licet m tantum quantum sunt libie miUc dimisse Marco diclo M\rcojjno Paulo 
piedicto in testamento dicti olim dm. MA'fiiEi Paulo maioiis, facti in anno 
donum M(’ccvrii mense Febiuaiii die vi mtiaiite indictione viiP .... Capta 
fuit pais in Ipso consilio dc XL*' quod dicta tianslactio et alienatio impiesUtoium 
... . levocentiu, cassentiii, et annulentui, in tantum videlicet quantum sunt 

dicte mille libie,” 

1;).— (132S) 

Grant of Citi/cnship to Marco Polo’s old slave Peter the Tartar (sec 
vol. 1. p. 70 )> 

(J/ay. Cone. Del 2b Cait 78 t)”^ 

“Mcccxwrii, die vu Apiilis. 

“(C\pta) (^)uod fiat giatia Pki'ro S. Maiie Foimose, olim sclavoium Ser Marcf 
Iauli Sancti Job, fins, qui longo tempoie fuit Vcnctiis, ])io suo boiio poita- 
mento, de ceteio sit Venetus, et pio Venetus haben et tiaclaii debeat” 

14.-(i32S) 

Process against the Lady Donata Polo foi a bieach of liust. See vol. 1. 
p. 7 Q (as No. 12, c. 8, del 1328).* 

‘‘Mcccxwin. Die ultimo Man 

Cum olim de mandato . cuiie Pctitionum, ad petitionem Sei Bkk- 
TUTir QaiRiNo factum (ueiit apud Dommam Donatam Paulo Sancti Job Giis,, 
quoddam secjueslium de ceitis lebus, mtei (luas eiant duo saclii cum VTmetis 
giossis ml us, legati et bullati, et postea in ima capscllfl sigillata lepositi, pi out m 
sciiptuus dicti sequostii plemus contineUu. Kt cum diceietui fuisse subtiactam 
alujuam pecunie quaiUitatem, non bono modo, dc dictis sacbis, post dictum 
seijuestium, et dicta de causa pel dictos dominos Advocatoies ... . fuel it 

bodic 111 conscdio de Xl^ placitata dicta Dna Donata P.\ulo, penes quam dicta 
capsdla cum sacbis lemansit hucusque 

. . cum ])ei ceitns tcstimonias babcaUu quod tempoie sequestii 

facti evtimatci fmt pccuma tie dictls saechis esse libias 1\\\ giossoiuiu vel ciicha,t 
et (piaiido postea numeiata fuit inventam esse solimimtHlo bbias xlv giossouiin et 
giossus \\n, quod dicta Dna. Donata teiicatui et debeat icstuueie et coiKigimic 
m saculo sen sacubs, b.)Co peciime ([ue lit i>iedicitui deficit ot extiata et ablata 
est libius \.\v l,o< J giossoium Kt ultia hoc pio pend ut cetciis tianseat in exem- 
l)lum condemimetiu in lilnis ilucentis ct solviit cas.” 

15 --(1330). 

Remission of fine inclined by an old seivant of Marco Polo’s. 

(Reg Gnizio 3", c. 40 )“ 

“mcC(’\\\:, nil Scptembiis 

“Quod fiat giati.i Manulij familiaii vSei Marci Poi.o sancti Job. (Jus. 
<luod absolvatui a peiia libiaiiini 1/ pio tentcnaiiis, (|uam dicunt otficiales Lcvantis 
mcuinsse ]>io eo quod ignoians oidiiies ct puie non puLaiis taceie contra abqua 
iiostia oidinamenta cum galcis que de Kimeiua veneiunt ]Knlavit Veiiecias tantum 
pipeiis et lana tjuod constitit supia soldos xxv giossoium taii<iuam foieiises (-') 
Kt oifitiales I.evantis dicunt quod iivni ])ossunt aliud diccie nisi <juod solvat Sed 
coiisuleiatis bonitatc et legalitate tlicti Maiuilh, ([ui meuatoies cum <iuibus stetit 
fidelUei seivivit, siln videtui i>ecatum quotl delieat auutteie aliud ])aium (jLiod tarn 
longo tempoie cum magnis labonbus atiuisnit, sunt coutenti (piod dicta giatia 
sil)i flat ” 


{ Mio'.it X !<>•> 
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Attestation by the Gastald and Officer of the Palace Court of liis having 
put the Lady Donata and her daughteis in possession of two tene- 
ments in S. Giovanni Gnsostoino. Dated 12th July, 1333, 

(From the Archivw of the Istituto degli Esposti^ No. 6.)t 

The document begins vith a statement dated 22nd August, 1390, 
by Morandus de Cvrovellis, paison of St Apollinaiis and 
Chancellor of the Doge’s Aula, that the original document having 
been lost, he, under authority of the Doge and Councils, had formally 
lenewed it from the copy rccoidcd in his office. 

(See i. p. Laige extiacts of this arc punted in the fiist edition.) 

17 .— (1336). 

Release granted by Agnes Lauredano, sister, and by Fantina Bragadino 
and Moreta Dolphyno, daughters, and all three Trustees of the late 
Domina Donata, relict of Dommus Marcus Polo of S. Giov. Griso- 
stomo, to Dommus Raynuzo Dolphyno of the same, on account of 24 
Ure of gross! J which the Lady Donata Polo had iidvanced to him on 
pledge of many ai tides Dated 4th March, 1336. The witnesses 
and notaiy are the same as m the next. 

(In the AreJmno Gcnerale ; Pacta ^ Sene T, No. 14^.) 

(1336). 

Release by the Ladies Fantma and Moieta to their aunt Agnes Lauie- 
dano and themselves, as Trustees of the late Lady Donata, on 
account of a legacy left them by the latter.g Dated 4tli March, 1 336. 

(In the A 7 ’chivio Generate; Pacta ^ Serie T, No. 143.) 

(Chief pan punted m first edition.) 


t I' 01 this 1 was indebted to Signor lJaio//i 
About 90/. 

iJ Of 48 hie ot giossi, 01 at) nit 180^ 
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Marco fu 111 sei reami di quest’ isola de’ quali 
qui se ne parleia, lasciando gli altn due che 
lion viddi 



LATIN. 

7 :MS ^ Paris Library, 3195. 8 Pipino|^s Version (British Mu- ^ 9 Version of Cicogna MS m 10. Version printed in th 
(Leograpnic Latin ) . seum. King’s Libi 14 c xm ) * Museo Civico, Venice | Xovus Orbis of GrynjEUS. 

Quando homo lecedit de insula Ultra Insulam Pentayn per Syro- ‘ Ab jmsula Pentain circa 100 mil ' Ultra insulam Petan, per si 
de Peniay et vaJit per silochum cum post miharia centum invenit ' versus Syrodi est ynsula Taua que I chum navifrando. Tati a Mtmi 


App. D. DIFFERENT RECENSIONS OF POLO'S TEXT. 5 x 5 
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ibi nec paivum nec multum. Post- 
qiiam diximus vobis de insula et de 
legnis ip:5iiis, nunc computemus de 
monbus hominum ipsius inbulae, et 
pnmo de legno Ferlech. 
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Appendix E. — The Preface of Friar Pipino to his 
Lathi Version of Marco Polo, 

(Circa 1315 — 1320) 


“The Book of thatpiudent, honouiablc, and most tiuthful gentleman, Messkr 
Marco Polo of Venice, concerning the cucumstances and manneis of the Regions 
of the East, which he conscientiously wiote and put foith m the Vulgai Tongue, 
I, Frtar Francesco Piping of Bologna, of the Oidei of the Preaching Fiiais, 
am called upon by a numbei of my Fatheis and Masteis to icndei faithfully and 
truthfully out ot the vulgai tongue into the Latin. And this, not nieiely because 
they are themselves poisons who take more pleasuie in Latin than in veinaculm 
compositions, but also that those who, owing to the diveisity of languages and 
dialects, might find the peiusal of the oiiginal difficult or impossible, may be able 
to lead the Book with understanding and enjoyment. 

“ The task, indeed, which they have constrained me to undeitake, is one which 
they themselves could have executed moie competently, but they wcie aveise to 
distinct then attention fioin the highei contemplations and sublime pursuits to 
winch they aie devoted, m ouler to turn then thoughts and pens to things of the 
eaith eaithy. I, theiefoie, m obedience to then oideis, have lendeied the whole 
substance of the Book into such plain Latin as was suited to its subject. 

“ And let none deem this task to he vain and unpiofitable ; foi T am of opinion 
that the peiusal of the Book by the Faithful may meul an abounding (bacc fiom 
the Loid \ whethei that in contemplating the variety, beauty, and vastness of (iotPs 
Creation, as herein displayed 111 IIis maivellous woiks, they may be led to bow in 
adoiing wonder before His l^owei and Wisdom , 01, that, in consideimg the depths 
of blindness and impimty m which the Gentile Nations aie involved, lliey may be 
constiained at once to render thanks to God Who hath deigned to call his faithful 
peojile out of such pciilous daiknoss into Ills maivellous iaght, and to piay foi 
the illumination of the heaits of the Heathen. Heieby, also, the sloth of mi- 
devout Chiistians may be put to shame, when they sec how much inoio leady the 
nations of the unbelieveis arc to woiship then Idols, than are many of those who 
have lieen maikcd with Chiist’s 'Poken to adoic the TiucGod. Moieovei, the 
hcaitsof some members of the leligious oideis maybe moved to stuve foi the 
diffusion of the Chiistian Faith, and by Divine Aid to caiiy the Name of oui Loid 
Jesus Clnist, foigottcn among so vast multitudes, to those blinded nations, among 
whom the harvest is indeed so gicat, and the labouieis so few 

“But lest the inexpciienced Readex should legaid as beyond belief the many 
stiange and unheaid of things that arc related m sundiy passages of this Hook, let 
all know Messer Mari o the naiiatoi of these niaivels, (o be a most 

lespectable, veiacious, and devout peison, of most honouiablc chaiactei, and 
leceivmg such good testimony fiom all his acquaintance, that his many viitues 
claim entile belief foi that which he relates IIis Fathei, Messei Nicolo, n man 
of the highest lespectabihty, used to iclatc all these things m the same mannoi. 
And his uncle, Messei Mafleo, who is spoken of m tho Book, a man of iipe wisdom 
and piety, m famihai conveisation with lus Confessoi when on his death-bed, 
maintained unflinchingly that the whole of the contents of this Book weic tiue 

“Whciefoie I have, with a safer conscience, undei taken the laboiii of this 
Tianslation, foi the enleitainment of my Readcis, ami to the piaise of Our J^oid 
Jesus Chiibt, the Creator of all things visible and invisible.” 
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In the first edition of this work a detailed list of these MSS. was given, 
with paiticulars legarding most of them. It is not thought needful to 
leprint this, and only an abstract statement will be given. I have since 
the first edition been able to add only thice to the list. Two of these are 
in French,* one m the Biitish Museum collection, Ej*crfon^ 2176, which 
appeals to be a veision fiom Pipino’s Latin ; the other belonging to the 
Libraiy of the Aiscnal at Pans, with mmiatuies, some of which arc en- 
gra\'cd in Mantra,, et CostuiJies du Moyen Age^ />ar Ic Bibho- 

fhile Jacoby pp 41 1-413. The third is a partial and defective tianscript 
in the Venetian dialect, under the title of Itimrario di Leimnfc^ in the 
Riccaidian Libiaiy at Florence (No. 1924), for the notice of which I am 
indebted to Sign. G. Uzielli. 

The whole number now icgistercd is as follows : — 


Bntibh INTiiseum 
/ A i Bodleian 


Latin Italuin 


'"“■‘iK.TcoiiW :: ;■ 

Calasgow, Hunleiian Collection . . 
li eland ... . 


Total, Oieat Ihitain and fieland 
' National Lihiaiy ... 5 

I Foimeilyin WalcLenaei Li- 
biiiiy (picscnt locality 

unknown) 

, Aiscnal Libiary i 


Total, P'lance 
Liixcinbuig, City T.ibiaiy 

( St, Mark’s . , . . 

Venice < Museo Civico , . , . 

I Count Dona dalle Rose . 

Fciiaia, Public Libiaiy 

Milan, Ambiosian Libiaiy .. . 

Modena, ICste Libiaiy 

f Nazionale and Pakitina 
Riocaulinn Libiaiy 
J’ucci Tabiaiy . . , 

Lucca, now in Public Libiaiy 
Siena, Public Libiary 

{ Vatican 

Ilaibeiini 
Coisini ... 

Chigi 

Total 111 Italy . . 

Kscunal 

Toledo, Cathcdial Libiaiy 


Total in S]>ain 
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Bern, Canton Libiaiy 


Fiench 

1 


Latin Italian Gentian. 

I . 2 


Total in Switzeiland 


2 


Munich, Royal Libiaiy . 
Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Libiaiy 
Bcilin, Royal Libraiy . . 
Wuitzbuig, Royal Libiaiy . 
Giessen Univeisity . 

Jena Univeisity 

Mentz, Metiopolitan Chapter 


4 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


8 

1 

2 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Total in Geimany 


15 


Plague, Chapter of St. Vitus 
Vienna, (V) . . . 


I 

doubtful 


I 

I 


Total in Austiia 


Stockholm, (?) . . 


1 


And thus, classified by language, they would 
follows . — 

Pipmo’s Latin . .... 

Othci Latin versions oi abiidgmcnts 

Fiench 

Italian . . . . 

German . .... 

lush ... 

Doubtful . 


'I'otal 

By country 

Cleat Biitaui and li eland 
France 

Italy 

Geimany 
Austria ... 
Switzeiland 
Spain 

Sweden . , 

Luxembuig 


be distributed as 


29 

12 

—41 

ro 

21 

4 

1 

1 

.. 14 

. 11 

.. 29 

• IS 

2 

2 

•• 3 

I 

I 


'fotal . 78 

I add Lists of the Miniatures in two of the finei MSS as noted from 
examination. 


List of Miniatures in the Great Volume of the h'uENC’ii National 
Library, commonly known as ‘ Le Livrk des Merveilles’ (Fi. 2S10), 
WHICH belong to the Book 01* Marco Polo 


1. Fiontispicce. “ Comment les dcu\ 
fieies bc paitiient de Const4inti’ 
nople poui cliecliiei du moiide ” 

2. Conveisatioii w ith the Ainbabsadois 
at Bokhaia (lol 2) 

The Biothoib beloie the G Jvaan 
(f. 2 V.) 


4 The Ivaan giving them Letteis 
(1 3 ) 

5 »» 1, a Golden 

Tablet (f. 3 z/ ) 

6. 'file Second J )epaituie liom Venice 
(t 4 ). 
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7. The Polob beloie l^ope Giegoiy 
(f 4 z/.) 

S The two eklci Polos befoie the 
Kaan piesentiiig Book and Cioss 

a 5 ). 

9. The Polob demand (f 6) 

10. (Subject obscuie) (f 7). 

11. Geoigians, and Convent of St. 
Lconaul (f. 8). 

12 The Calif shut up in liib Tieasuiy 
(f. 9 ). 

13 The Calif oideiing Cliiisliaiib to 
move the Mountain (f. 10), 

14. Miiacle of the Mountain (God is 
been pushing it) (f 10 7' ) 

15. The thiee Kings tv/ (f. 11 7') 

16. ,, ,, ,, adoiing the Fiie 

(f 12) 

17. (Subject obsoiue — Tiavelhng m 

Persia ‘0 (f. 13 7» ) 

18. Cattle of Keinuin (f 13 v,) 

19. Ship fiom India auivmg at Iloimus 
(h 14 

20. 'riavelling in a Wood, with Wild 

P)easts (i. 15 v), 

21. The OUl Man’b Paiadise (f. r6 70 * 

22 The 01(1 Man aclinmisteiiug the 
Potion (f 17) 

23 Hunting J‘oicuj)iiies m Padashan 
(f IS) 

24 Ihgging foi Kubies in Hadashan 
(f x8) 

25 Kashnin — the King inamtaimng 
Justice (/ r., seeing a Maii’b head 
cut oil) (I. 19 7'.). 

26. IJajitism of Cliagatai (f 20 7'.) 

27. People of Cliaichan in the JDeseit 
(i. 21 7 ^) 

iS. Idolateis of 'I\ingut wuth Ram 
before Idol (f. 22 ) 

39 Kunei al Festivities of 'raiigut (f. 23) 
30. (Subject oliscine.) 

31 thnonntion ol Clnnghi/. 

32. Chinghi/ sends to Piestei John 
33 Death ol Clnnghi/. 

34, (Subject obscuie.) 

35 Some ol Pliny’s Monsteis (f>/v<y'ev 

36 A Man lieuling \\ lute (.’attle(V). 

37. Kublai hawking, with Cheeta r// 
o oupc, 

38. Kaau on EJeiihaut, in Rattle with 
Nayan. 

3() The Kaiin’s loin (Juecii' 

^o 'rile Kaaii’s Palace (‘d 

, N\ith the Lake 

and Gieen .Mounl 


42. The Kaan’s Banquet. 

43 ,, woislnp of Idols 

44. The Kaan travelling in lloibc- 
littei. 

45. „ hunting. 

46. ,, in Elephant -httei. 

47. The White Feast. 

48. The Kaan gives Papei forTieasuie. 

49. Courieib aiiive befoie KiUn. 

50. The Kaan tiansplants big Tiees. 

51. The Budge Piibsaugm 

52. The Gulden King as a Cow-heid, 

53. Tiade on the Caianioian. 

54. The Gills of Tibet 

55. ITbhmg Peails m Caiiidu. 

56 Diagons of Caiajan. 

57. Battle of V'oehan. 

58 The Foiestb of Mien, Flejdiants in 
the Wood. 

59. ,, „ and Unicoins, <&c. 

60. Lion hunting in Coloman. 

6r. Retuin fioin the Chase. 

63. ''I'he l^ueeu ol Man/a biuiendeis. 

64. The City of fjiuusai. 

65. The Receipt of Custom at (Juinsai, 
66 CuiiosiUes bi ought fioin India to 

Great Kaan, 

67. Wai with Chqiangu. 

68 Scene at Sea (an expedition to 
Ghipongii *'') 

69 (’annibals of Siunatia. 

70. Gynocejihali (lathei Alopeco- 
cejduli ’). 

71. 'fhe folk of Ma’abat, without lai- 
nienl. 

72 Idol woisluj) of Indian gills. 

73. Ihe Valley of Diamonds. 

74. Iiiahinm Meiehauts. 

75 Pejipei gatlieiing 

76. Wild beasts, 

77. City of (’anibaia. 

78. Male and Female Islands. 

79. Madagastai 

80 Battle oi the Abyssinian Kings. 

8r ('ily of the IchthyojduLgi, 

82. Aiab lloises at Calatu. 

S3 Wais of C’aidii. 

S4. Piowess of Gaidii’s daughtei 
Oftlu'se Nos. I, T2, 19, 25, 37,44, If), 

SB 55 , 5 ^b 59 , 70, 75 , ‘"ic 

aieengiaved m ('har(ot(\ 

{in J/tnru vol 11 , bcsiilus two 
othcis wiiicli 1 seem to bav(‘ ovei 
looked No. 5 IS engiavi‘d at j) 15. 
ol \ok 1. ol the jnesent woik. 
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List ok Miniatcre^ in the Bodleian MS ok Marco Polo 


1. Frontispiece, 

2. The Kaan giving the Golden Tablet. 

3. Pi csentation of Pope’s Lcttci 

4. Taking of Bandas. 

5. The Bishop befoie the Cahl 

6. The Thiee Kings at Bethlehem. 

7 White 0 \cn of Keiman. 

8 Paradise of the Old Man 

9. Rivei of Balashan. 

10. City of Canipichu 

n. Battle with Pieslei John 

12. Taitais and their Idols 

13. The Kaan m his Paik at Chandu. 

14. Idol Woiship. 

15. Battle with Nayan 

16. Death of the Rebels 

17 Kaan lewai ding his Olficeis 
"18 ,, at Table. 

19 ,, llimtmg. 

20 The Kaan and his Baions. 

21 The Kami’s alms 


22 City of Kenjanfu 

23 ,, ,, Smdinfu 
24. People of Caiaian 
25 The Couvade 

26. Gold and Silvei Towers ot Mien 

27 Kuncial Customs. 

28 The Gieat Rivei Kian*^ 

29. The Attack of Saianlu (with a 
Cannon, a hlangonel, and a ( boss- 
bow). 

30. City of (^uinsay. 

31. Palace of P'acfui. 

32. Poit of Zayton. 

33. Cynocephah. 

34 

35. Idolateis of Little Java 

36. I*eail diveis. 

37. Shi me of St. Thomas. 

38. I'he SiK Kings, subject to Aliyssinia. 
Pait of the Kiontispiece is engiaved m 

vol. 1. p. / 7 , of the piesent work. 
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Appendix H. — Bibliography of Marco Polo's Boole, 

I.— Principal Editions. 

I do not intend to attempt a list of all the editions of Polo ; a task foi 
which I have no advantages, and which will be found well done in La /aids 
Appendix, based on Maisden. But it may be useful to mention the chief 
Editions, with their dates. 

1477. The fust Piintcd Edition is in Geiman. We have given a icduced l^'at- 
simile of its Fiontihpiece at page '/4. hat ^ednukt Juuz 

Creus^ner zu N’mmbc)^ nach crnti gej^uydt Tausent vieihuadcit vnd 
im sihm vnd sibenczigtc lar ” (Marsden). 

1481. A lepioduclion of the pieceding at Augsbuig, 111 the same volume with 
the ITisiojy oj Duke Leopold and his Son William oj Austria, 

About 1490. Pipmo’s Latin , the only piinted edition of that veision. Without 
place, date, 01 pimtei’s name. 

1496. Edition in Venetian Dulcet, punted by G. B Sessa. 

1500. The piecedmg leproduccd at Biescia (often afteiwaids m Italy) 

1502 Poituguese veision from Pipino, along with the Tiavels of Nicolo Couti. 
Punted at Lisbon by Valentym Fcinandez Alemao (see vol. ii of this 
woik, p 278) Stated to have been tianbUled horn the MS. piesenlecl 
by Venice to Piince Pedio (vol. 1. p m), 

1520. Spanihh veisioii by Kodiigo de Santaella. Sevilla 

1529. Ditto Repimted at Logiono 

1532 Novus Oibib — Basilem (see vol. 1. p. v,;). 

1556. Ficnch veision fiom the Noian Oibh, 

1559 Kamiibio’s 2nd volume, containing hib veibion of Polo, of which wo have 
spoken amply. 

1579. Eubt Englibh Veision, made by John Fiampton, accoidmg to Maisden, 
fiom the Spanish veision of Seville 01 I^ogiono. 

1625. Puichas’s Pilguins, vol, 111 contains a veiy loose tianslationfioni Ramusio. 
1064. Dutch Veibion, fiom the Nennts Orlus Atmleidam, 

XO71. Audi eob Muller of (heillenliagen icpiints the Latino! the iVww (b/w, 
with a collation of leadings fioin iJic Pipino MS. at Berlin ; and with 
it the book of llayton, and a disquibition De Ckataid, The Fchtoi 
appeals to have been an enthusiast in Ins subject, but he selected Ins 
text veiy injudiciously (see vol 1. ]> wl), 

173s Beigeiou’b inteiestmg collection of Medieval 'J’ravels in Asia, published 
in Flench ut the Hague The Polo is a tianslation tioin Miillcr, and 
hence is (as we have alieady indicated) at 6th hand. 

1747 In Abtley’s Collection, IV. 580 jeyy., theie i& an abstiact of Polo’s book, 
with biief notes, which aie extiemely acute, though vviitlcn ina vulgai 
tone, too chaiacleiibtic of the lime 
i8i8. Maisden’b famous English Edition 

1824. The Publication of the most valuable MS. and most genuine foim of the 
text, by the Soc. de Geogiaphie of Pans (see vol i p si) It also 
contains the Latin Text (No 19 m oui list of MSS in fust ICdition). 
1827. Baldelh-Boni published the Ciusca MS, (No. 34), and republished the 
Ramusian Veision, with numeious notes and iiiteiesting disseitations 
The 2 volumes aie cumbeicd with 2 volumes moie, containing, as a 
Pielimmaiy, a Ilistoiy of the Mutual Relations of Euiojie auil Asia, 
which piohably no man evei lead. Fioieme, 

184:1 Hugh Mmiay’s Edition It is, like the pieseut one, eclectic as legal ds the 
text, but the Ediloi has taken laige libeities with the aiiungemeiil ol 
the Book 
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1845. Buick’s Geiman Version, Leipzig It is translated from Ramusio, with 
copious notes, chiefly derived from Maisden and Rittci. Thcie aie 
some notes at the end added by the late Kail Fiiediich Neumann, but as 
a whole these aie disappointing. 

1847. Lazaii’s Italian edition was prepared at the expense of the late Senator 
L. Pasmi, in commemoration of the meeting of tlie Italian Scientific 
Congiess at Venice in that yeai, to the members of which it was pie- 
sented. It is a ci editable woik, but too hastily got up 

1854. Mr T. Wright prepared an edition for Bohn’s Antiq. Libraiy. The notes 
aic in the mam (and piofessedly) abiidged from Maisden’s, whose text 
IS geneially followed, but with the addition of the histoiical chaptcis, 
and a few othei modifications fiom the Geogiaphic Text. 

1854-57 Voyagt'iD^s Anciens et Modenm, Par M, Ed, Charton, Pam. 
An inleiestmg and creditable popular woik. Vol. 11. contains Maico 
Polo, with many illustiations, including copies fiom mimatuies in the 
Liv7 c di'i Mcj vciUes (see list in App F ). 

1S63. Signoi Adolfo Baitoli lepimted the Ciusca MS fiom the oiigmal, making 
a caieful compaiison with the Geogiaphic Text. He has piefixed a 
valuable and accuiate Essay on Maico Polo and the Liteiaiy Plistoiy of 
Ins Book, by which I have piofited. 

1865. M. I’authiei’s learned edition. 

1871. First edition of the piesent -woik. 

1873. publication of Maico Polo in Russian. I have no paiticulars. 


II— Titles of Sundry Books and Papkrs which treat 
OF Marco 1 ’olo and his Book. 

I Sat.viati, Cavaliei Lionardo. Degli Avve7^timenti ddla Lingua 
H Decameronc. In Venezia, 1584. 

lias some biief lemarks on Texts of Polo, and on lefciences to him 01 his stoiy 
in Viliam and Boccaccio. 

2. Martini, Martino. Novus Atlas Eincnsis. Anistclodami, 1655. 

The Maps aic fiom Chinese sources, and aie suipiisingly good The descrip- 
tions, also fiom Chinese woiksbut interspersed with mfoimation of Maitini’s own, 
liave, in then completeness, nevei been supeiseded. This estimable Jesuit olten 
lefeis to Polo with alTectionate zeal, Klentifying his localities, ami justifying his 
dcsciiptions The edition quoted in this book foims a pait of Blaeu’s Gieat Atlas 
(1663). It was also repimted in T’hevenoPs Collection 

3. Kirchkr, Athanasius. China Jllustrata Anistclodami, 1667. 

He also often lefeis to Polo, but chiefly in boiiowiiig fiom Maitmi. 

4. M AG A I leans, G A HR! Kb DE Magaljutc ns), Noinfclle Des- 

cription do la Chine, contenant la description des Particularilh 
h\s plus considerables tk ce Grand Empire. Pans, 1688. 

Contains many excellent elucidations of Polo’s woik. 

5. Coronklli, Vincen;20. Atlantc Veneto. Venezia, 1690. 

Has some lemarks on Polo, and the identity of Cathay and Canibaluc witli 
China and Peking 

6. Muratori, Lui). Ant. Perjetta Poe^ia, con note di Salvini. 

Venezia, 1724 

In \ol 11 p 117, Salviiii makes some lemaiks on the language m which he 
sup] loses Polo to have composed Ins Book. 
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7. Foscarini, Marco. Della Letter at nr a Ve?iezmfia, Padova, 1752 

Vol. 1. 414 segg, 

8 . , , Frammento inedito di^ intorno ai Viaggiatori Venc- 

zia 7 ii; accompanied by Remarks on Buick’s Gciman edition of 
Mai CO Polo, by Tommaso Gar (late Director of the Venice 
Archives). In Archivio Storico Ifaliano^ Append tom. iv. p. 89 
seqg. 

9. Zeno, Apostolo. Annotaaiom sopra la Bibhotcca delP Eloguen:!a 

Itaha 7 ia di Giiisto Fontaninu Vene/aa, 1753. 

See Maisden’s Introduction, passim. 

10 Tiraboschi, Girolamo. Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 
Modena, 1772-1783, 

There is a disquisition on Polo, with some judicious lemaiks (iv. pp. 6S-73), 

11. Toaldo, Giuseppe. Saggl di Studj Veneh ndV A strtmomia e Stella 

Mari 7 ia. Vcn. 1782. 

This work, which I have not seen, is stated to contain some remaiks on Polo’s 
Book. The author had intended to wiite a Commentary thereon, and had col- 
lected books and copies of MSS with this view, and icad an article on the subject 
befoie the Academy of Padua, but did not live to fulfil his intention (d. 1797). 

12. Forster, J. Reinhold. H des Ddouvertes ct dcs Voj/ages Jaits 

dajis le Nord. Fionch Veision. Pans, 1788, 

13. Sprengel, Mathias Christian. Geschichte dcr wuhUgsten 

geograpMsclmi Entdcckungcn^ &c. 2nd Ed. Halle, 1793. 

This book, which is a marvel for the quantity of interesting inattei which it 
contains in small space, has mucli about Polo. 

14. Zurla, Abate PlacIDO. Life of Polo, in Co lies lone dt Vite e 

Ritratti dFlliistri ItalianL Padova, 1816. 

This book is said to have procured a Cardinal’s Hat foi the author. It is a 
respectable book, and Zuila’s excitions in behalf of the credit of his countrymen 
aie greatly to be commended, though the lewaid seems inappiopiiate. 

15. Zurla, Abate Placido. Disserfasioni di Marco Polo c degli altri 

Viaggiatori Ve 7 iesiam^^c. Venezia, 1818-19. 

16. 17, i8. Quarterly Review, vol. xxi. (1819), contains an Article 

on Marsden’s Edition, written by John Bairow, Esq. ; that for 
July, 1868, contains another on Marco Polo and his Recent Kditois, 
wiittcn by the present Editor ; and that for Jan. 1872, one on the 
First Edition of this woik, by R. H. Major, Esq. 

19. Asia, Hist Account of Discovery and Travels in. By Hugh 

Murray. Edinburgh, 1820. 

20. Klaproth, Julius, A variety of most mteicsting articles in the 

Journal Asiatique (see ser. i. tom. iv., tom. ix. ; ser. ii. tom 1., 
tom. xi., &c.), and in his Mtfnioires Relatifs a VAsie. Pans, 
1824. 

Klapiotli speaks more than once as if he had a complete Commentary on 
Mai CO Polo piepaied 01 in picpaiation [e g , see J. As, ser. 1. tom. iv. p 380) 
But the examination of his papeis aftei his death luoduced little 01 nothing of this 
kind. 
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21. CiCOGNA, Emmanuele. Dclle Iscnzioni Veneszane^ Raccolte ed 

Illustrate, Venezia, 1824-1843. 

Contains valuable notices regarding the Polo family, 

22. Remusat, Jean Pierre, Abel-. Mdlanges Asiatiques , Paiis, 1825, 

Nouvclles Mdlangcs As, Pans, 1829. 

The lattei contains (1. 381 seqtj ) an article on Marsden’s Marco Polo, and one 
(p. 397 se</(j ) upon Zurla’s Book. 

23. Antologia, edited by ViEUSSlEUX. Tom. xix. B. pp. 92-124. 

Fiicnze, 1825, 

A Review of the publication of the old French Text by the Soc. de Gcogiaphic. 

24. Annali Universvli I)t Statistica Vol. xvi. p. 286. Milano. 

1828. Aiticle by F. CUSTODI. 

25. Walckenaer, Baion C. V/es de plnsicurs Pe^sonnes CdPbrcs^ 

Laon, 1830, 

This contains a life of Maico Polo, but I have not seen it, 

26. St. John, James Augustus Lives of Celebrated Travellers, 

London (ciica 1831). 

Contains a Life of Maico Polo, which I icgict nor to have seen. 

27. Cooley, W.D. Hist, of Maritime and Inland Dm overy, London, 

(circa 1831). 

This excellent work contains a good chaptci on Maico Polo. 

28. Ritter, Carl. Die Erdkundevon Asicn, Beilin, 1832, 

This gieat woik abounds with judicious comments on Polo’s geography, most 
of winch have been embodied in Buick’s edition 

29. Delkcluze, M. Aiticlo on Maico Polo in the Revue des Deux 

Mondcs foi July, 1832. Vol. vii. 

30. Paulin-Paris, M. Papeis of much value on the MSS. of Marco 

Polo, &c , m Bulletin de la Soc, de Gdographie for 1833, xix. 
pp. 23-31; as well as in Journal .Isiatujue, scr. ii. tom. xii. 
pp. 244-54; HlnAitiit, Journal des Suenceh^ &^c,, Sect. II. 
tom. xvi. Jan, 1851 

31. Mal'I'I'^Brun. Pidcis de la Udog, Universelle, 4^*2^!^ £d. par IIuoT. 

Pans, 1836. 

Vol. i (pp 551 M/t/.) contains a section on Polo, neither good not correct 

32. Dk Mont'EMON'I', ALHERr. Bibliothhjue Universe lie des Voyages, 

In vol. XXXI. pp. 33-51 thou* is a Notice of Maico Polo. 

33 PalgravEjSir Frangis. The Merchant and the Friar, London, 1837. 

TheMeichant is Maico Polo, who is supp()sc<l to visit England, aftei his letuui 
iiom the Past, and to become .ic(|iiainted with the Piiai Rogci Bacon. The book 
consists chiclly of their con vers.at ions on many subjects. 

It does not alfect the nieiits of this inteiesUng book that Bacon is believed to 
have died in 1292, some yeais bcfoie Maico’s retuin from the East 

34, D’Avezac, M Rcmaiks in his most valuable Notice sur les A Helens 
Voyage? de 'Tartaric^ d^c., m the Recue tide Voyages et de Mdmohes 
fiublid par la SocuHd de Gdog rapine^ tom. iv, p. 407 seqq. Pans, 
1839. Also aiticlc in the Bulletin de la Soc, de Gdog,, foi 
August, 1841 ; and in Journal A siat scr. u. lorn. xvi. p. 117. 
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35. Paravey, M. Aiticle in Journ Asiatlquc^ sen 11. tom. xvi. 1841, 

p. lOl. 

36. Hammkr-Purgstall, m BulL de la Soc. dc tom. 111 

No 2ij p. 4$. 

37. Ouatremere, &IENNR. His translations and othei woiks on 

Oriental subjects abound in valuable indirect illustrations of M. Polo ; 
but m Notices ct Extraits des 3 fSS. de la Bibliofhcqiie dn Roi, tom. 
XIV. Pt.i. pp. 281-286, Pans, 1843, there are some excellent icmaiks 
both on the work itself and on Maisden’s Edition of it. 

38. Macfarlane, Charles. Romance of TravcL London, C. Knight. 

1846. 

A good deal of intelligent talk on Marco Polo. 

39. Meyer, Ernst H. F. Gcscluchte dcr Botamk. Komgsberg, 1854-57. 
In vol. IV tlieie is a special chaptei on Maico Polo’s notices of jdaiits. 

40. Thomas, Professor G. M. A paper on Marco Polo in the Sitisnn^^^s- 

hericliten der Mimcliner Akademic^ 4th March, 1S62. 

41. Khanikoff, Nicolas pe. Notice snr le Livre de Mano Polo, 

idiU et comnienU far M. G. Paiakicr, Paiis, t 866. ExtiMcted 
fiom th.Q fonrnal Asiatiquc. I have fi equently quoted this with 
advantage, and sometimes have ventured to dissent from it. 

42. Cahier, Pere. Cjiticism of Pautlucr’s Marco Polo, and reply by 

M. Pauthicr. in Etudes Littdraires et ReBi>ieuu\s of 1866 and 1867 
Palis. 

Not seen by present editoi. 

43. Barthi^lemy T)E St. Hilaire. A senes of ai tides on Maico J^olo 

m the Journal des Savants for January-May, 1867, chiclly con- 
sisting of a reproduction of Pauthicr’s views and deductions 

44. De Gubernatts, Prof. Angelo. Memoria intonio al Via^i*giatori 

Italian i nellc Indie Or lent all, dal secolo XI I L a tut to il XVL 
Firenze, 1867. 

45. Bianconi, Prof. Giuseppe. Degh S\ntti di Marco Polo e dell 

Uucllo Rue da lui mcnzwnato, 2 paits. Bologna, 1862 and 1868. 
A mciitoiious essay, containing good icmaiks on the compaiison of diffcieiit 
Texts. 

46. Kingsley, Henry. Talcs of Old Travel renarrated. London, 1869, 
This begins with Maico Polo. The woik has gone tlnougli seveial editions, 

but I do not know whethei the author has collected some lathei eccentric geo- 
giaphy and history that wcie piescntcd m the fust. Mi Kingsley is the autlioi 
ol anothei stoiy about Maico Polo in a Magazine, but I cannot leeovci the 
lefeieiicc. 

47. Notes and Queries foi China and J<vpan. Tins was published 

for some years at Hong-Kong under able editorship, and contained 
some valuable notes connected with Marco Polo’s chaptei s on Chin, a. 

48. Giiika, Princess Elena {flora r/’ hlria), Marco Polo, II Cristojoro 

Colombo dell Asia. Tnestc, 1869 

49. Bussa, Quinto. Marco Polo, Oiazionc tommeniorativa. Genova, 

1872. 
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50. Edinburgh Review, January, 1872. A Review of the first edition 

of the present work, acknowledged by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and full of Oiiental knowledge. (See also No, iS supra), 

51. Ocean Highways, for December, 1872, p 2S5. An interesting lettei 

on Maico Polo’s notices of Persia, by Ma)or Oliver St. John, R. E, 

52. Richthofen, Baron F. von. Da^ Land und die Stadf Caindu von 

Marco Polo, a valuable paper m the Verhandlung'cii dcr GescU- 
schaftjkr Erdkundc esu Berkn, No. i of 1874, p. 33, 

53. Bushkll, Dr. S. W , Physician to H M ’s Legation at Peking. Nofe,s 

of a Journey outside the Great Wall of China, crabiacing an 
account of the first modem visit to the site of Kublai’s Palace at 
Shangtu. Will appear m J, R, G 6\ vol. xliv. 

54 Phillips, George, of H.M ’s Consulai Soivice in China Not tics 
of Southern Mangi,\\\ same volume as the last. Alsopapcis in 
the Chinese Recorder (Foochow), Nos, r, 3, 3, 4, 5, for 1870. (Sec 
pp. 215, 222, of the present volume.) 

55. Wheeler, J, Talijoys. History of India (vol. lii. pp 385-393) 

contains a lesumti of, and lunnmg comment on, Marco J^olo’s notices 
of India. 

Mr. Wheelei’s book says : “ His tiavels appeal to have been written at 
Comoim, the most southerly point of India” (p. 385) The words that I have 
put in Italics aie evidently a mispimt, though it is not clear how to coirect them. 

56. De Srattschkoff, M. Constantin. Le yBntieu Marco Polo, 
et les services qu^il a icndtis en faisant connaftre PAste, Read before the 
Imp, Geog, SoLiety at St, Peteisburg, October, 1865; translated by 
M. Emile Durand in the Journ, Asiatiquc, ser. vii. tom, iv. pp. 122 
seqq, (September, 1874). 

The Authoi expresses his conviction that Maico Polo had dosciibed a number 
of localities after Chinese wiitten authoiities ; foi in the old Chinese dosciiplions 
of India and other transmaiine counliies aie found precisely the siune pieces of 
information, neithei moie noi fcwci, that are given by Maico Polo. Though 
pioof of this would not be pioof of the wdlex’s deduction that Maico Polo was 
acquainted with the Chinese language, it would he veiy inteicsting m itself, and 
would explain some points to which we have alluded m refcience to the 
fiankmccuse plant, p. 446, and to the confusion between Mailagascai and Mak- 
dashau, p, 406). And Mi (x Phillips has urged something of the same kind. 
But M. de Skattschkolf adduces no pioof at all , and foi the rest his Essay is full 
of inaccuracy. 


Appicndix I . — Titles of Works wliiih arc cited by abbreviated 
References in this Book. 

Ahdaltatik. Relation de IKy^ypte, 'rnul. pai. M. Silvestie de Sucy. 
Palis, 1810. 

AnuLPHM<.A(T[US. Hist, Compend, Dynastiarum, See,, ab Ed. Pocockio. 
Oxon 1663, 

Abr. Roger. See La Porte ouvei tc, 

Acad. Mthn de rAiadhnic des Tnsinptions, 
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Ain-I-Akbari or Ain. Akb. Bl. refers to Blochmann’s Translation in 
Bibliotheca indtea* Calcutta, 1869, seqq, 

Alexandriade, oti Chamon de Cc^te d^Alcxrlc-Grand^ de Lambcit Ic 
Court et Alex, de Bernay. Dman et Paris, 1861. 

Alphabetum Tibetanum Missionmn Apostohea? urn commodo editimj 
A. A. Georgii. Romae, 1762. 

Am. ExoT. li . ngdheTtK3Lcmp £ oY^s Amoenitatum Bxoticano^i BasciaAi i : 
Lemgoviae, 1712. 

Amyot. Mhnoires conceniant ies Chino is ^ See, Pans, v. y. 

Arabs., Arabshah. Ahmedis Arabsiadis Vitae .... Timur i . , , 
Historia, LatinevertU . . . . S. H. Manger. Fiancquerac, 1767. 

Arch. Stor. Ital. Archivw Storico Italiano. Firenze, v. y. 

Assemani, Bibliotheca Oricntalis, Romae, 1719-28. 

Astley. A New General Collection of Voyages, &c. London, 1745 -47, 

Ava, Mission to, Narrative of Major Phayre’s. By Capl. II. Yule. 
London, 1858. 

Ayeen Akbery infers to Gladwin’s Transl., Calcutta, 1787. 

Baber, Memoir of. Transl, by Leyden and Eiskinc. London, 1826. 

Bacon, Roger. Opus Majus Vcnct. 1750. 

Baer und Hclmcr&en. Beitrage siir Kenntniss des Russisclien Reiches, 
&^c. St. Petersburg, 1839, seqq. 

Baudouin de Sebourg. Li Romans de Baiiduin de S,, Ilf Roy de 
Jherusalenu Valenciennes, 1841 

Benjamin of Tudela. Quoted from T. Wright’s Early Travels in 
Palestine. Bohn, London, 1848. 

Bridgman, Rev. Dr. Sketches of the Meaoii-tszt\ transl. by. In f. N. 
Ch. Br, R, As. Soc. for Dec. 1859. 

Browne’S Vulgar Errors, m Bohn’s Ed. of his Woiks. London, 1852. 

Buchon. Chromqucs Etranglres relatives aux Exptkiitioiis Fram^aises 
pendant Ic X HI ^ Sibcle. Paris, 1841. 

Burnes, Alex. Travels into Bokhara, 2nd Ed. London, 1835. 

Busching’s Magasin fiir die ncue Historic und Geographic. Plalle, 
1779, seqq, 

Cahier et Martin. Milanges dArcJiMogie. Pans, v. y. 

Capmany, Antonio. Memorias Historicas sohre la nrniina . ... de 
Barcelona. Madiid, 1779-92. 

Carp., Carpini As published in Recucil de Voyage? et de ANmoires 
de la Soc. de Gtiog. Tom. iv. I’aiis, 1839. 

Cathay, and the Way Thither By Col. H Yule, Hakluyt Society, 
1866. 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse de Ed. of LaiigEs Palis, i8n 

China Illustrata See Ktrchcr. 
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Chine Ancienne. By Pauthier, in DUmvers Pittoresque. Pans, 1837. 

Moderne. By do. and Bazin, in do. Pans, 1853 

Chin. Rep. Chmcse Repository. Canton, 1832, seqq. 

Cl AVI JO Transl. by C. R Maikhani, Hak. Society, 1859. 

Consular Reports. (See this vol. p. 126.) 

Conti, Travels of Nicolo, In India in the XVfh Century ; Hak. Society, 

1857. 

D’Avezac. See App H No 32. 

Davies’s Report Rep, on the Trade and Resources of the Countries on 
the NJr. Roundary of Rr. India (By R. H. Davies, now (1874), 
Lieut “Governor of the Panjdb). 

Deguignes. Hist. Gen. dc 7 Huns., Pans, 1756. 

(the Younger) Voya^i^e^ tl Peking^ Paris, 1808. 

Della Decima, (Sic. Lisbonc e Lucca (really Florence) 1765-66 'J'he 
31 d volume of this contains the Mercantile Handbook of Pe^e,olottt 
(circa 1340), and the 4th vol. that of Untsano (1440). 

Della Penna. Breve Notitna del Regno del Thibet An extiact from 
the Journal Asiatque, scr, ii. tom. xiv. (pub. by Klaproth), 

Della Valle, P, Vlaggi. Ed. Brighton, 1843. 

De Mail la. IL CIndrale do la Chine ^ &^c. Pans, 1783. 

Dict de la Perse. But Gdog Hist et Litt de la Perse, pni 
Barbier de Meynaid. Pans, 1861. 

D’OnssoN. //. dcs Mongols. La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834. 

Doolittle, Rev. J. The Social Life of the Chinese. Condensed Pal. 
London, 1868. 

DoUET D’Arcq Comptes de PArgentei le des Rou^ de France ait XIV^ 
Sil'de. Pans, 1851. 

Dozy and Engelmann. Ghmaire des Mots Espagnols et Poriugais 
ddrivds de lArabe. 2dc. Ed. Leyde, 1869. 

Duchesne, Andicae, Ihstonae Francorum Scriptores. Lut. Par. 
1636-49. 

ICarly TRAVEI..S in Palestine, ed. by T. Wright, Esq Bohn, London, 

1848. 

1 C n RISE Trad, par Am< 5 d( 5 e Jaulicit ; in Ree, de Voy. et de Md/n., lorn. 
V. etvi. i’ans, 1836-40. 

ItlLiE DE Laprimaudaie. Etudes sur le Commerce an Moycn Age 
Pans, 1848. 

Elliot. The Histoiy of India n't told by its own Historians. Edited 
fiom the posthumous papcis of Sir H. M. Elliot, by X’rof. Dowson. 
1867, seqq. 

Erdmann, Di. Fran/ v. Tcmndschm der Unerschuttertuhe. Leipzig, 
1862 
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ErmaN. Travels tn Siberia, Transl. by W. D. Cooley. London, 1848. 
Escayrac dr Lauture. Mimoires snr la Chine. Pans, TS65. 

^iTUDE Pratique, &c. See Hedde. 

Faria y Souza. History of the Discovery and Conquest of India by the 
pQi^tugncsc, Transl. by Cnpt. J. Stevens. London, 1695. 
Ferrier, J. P. Caravan Journeys., &^e, London, 1856. 

Fortune. Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China. London, 1853. 

Franctsque-Michel. Recherches sur le Commerce^ la fabrication, el 
Pusage des iHoffes dc Soic, d^c. Pans, 1S52. 

Frescob. Viaqgiin Terra Santa di L. Frescobaldi, See, (1384). Fiicnze, 
1862. 

Garcias ua Horta. GarHa dalP Horto, DelP Tstoria del semflici ed 
altre cose die vengono forfate dalP Indie Or lent ah, Tiad. dal 

Portughese da Anmb. Biiganti. Vene/.ia, 1589, 

Garnier, Francis. Voyage d^ Exploration en Indo-CJiine. J'aris, 1873. 
Gaubil. H, de Gentchis Can et de Tonic la Dinastie des Mongous, 
Paris, 1739. 

Gildrm. Gildemeister, Scriptorum Aiabuni de Rebus Indicis, 
Bonn, 1838. 

Gold. Horde. Sec Hammer, 

Hamilton, A. New Account of the East Indies, London, 1744. 
Hammer-Purgstall. Geschichte der Golden en Houle, Peslh, 1840. 
. Geschichte der Ilchanc, Darmstadt, 18.^2. 

Hedde et Rondot. Etude Pratique dit Commerce d*Exporlation de la 
Chine, par I. Hedde. Revue et compUt^e par N. Rondot. 

1849- 

Heyd, Prof. W. Le Colonie Comnieri tali degli Italian i In Oriente nel 
Medio Evo; Dissert, Rifatt. dalP A utore e reeate in Italiano dal 
Pi of. G. Muller. Venezia c Torino, t86C 

H. T. or Hwen-T’sang. Vie et Voyages, viz. liist. de la Vic de llioiien 

Thsang ct de .scs Voyages dans Plndc, &c. l^aiis, 1853. 

or . Mhnoircs sur les CouMcs Ouiden tales, &^c\ 

Pans, 1857. See Pelerms Bouddhistes, 

Hue. Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, C-y. Condensed 
Transl. by Mis P. Smnclt. London, 1852. 

I . B., IBN. Bat , Ibn Batuta. Voyages cPIbn Batoutah par Defnhnery 

ct Sangumetti, Pans, 185 3-5 8. 

ILCH,, ILCHAN., Hammer’s Ilcii. Sec Hammer, 

India in XVth. Century. Hak. Soc. 1857. 

IND. Ant., Indian Antiquary, a Journal of Oucntal Rescaich. Bombay, 
1872, seqq. 


J. A. S. B. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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J As. Journal Asiatique, 

J. IND. Arch. Jotmial of the Indian Archipcla^i^o. 

J. N. C. Br. R. a. S. Journal of the North China Branch of the R. 
Asiatic Society. 

J. R. A S. Journal of the Royal As. Society. 

J. R. G. S. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JoiNViLLE. Edited by Francisque-Michel. Firmin-Didot . Pans, 1S67. 

Kaempfer. Sec Am. Exot. 

Khanikoff, Notice. Sec App. H., II., No. 39. 

Memoir E sur la Par tie liNridionalc de PAsie Ceutrale. 

Pans, 1862. 

Kircher, Athanasius. China, Monument ii>, b-^c., Illustrata. Amstclod. 
1667. 

Klap. Mem. See App. H., II., No. r8. 

Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha, von Cail Friedrich. Jicrlin, 
1857-59. 

La Porte Ouvertk, &c., ou la Vraye Representation de la Vie, des 
Mocurs, de la Religion, et du Service Divm des Bramincs, b^c., 
par Ic Sicur Abiaham Roger, trad, en Francois Amsterdam, 1670. 

Ladak, &c. By Major Alex. Cunningham. 1854. 

Lassen. Indische A Iter thumskunde. First edition is cited throughout. 

Lkcomi’E, Piirc L. Nouveau x Mihnoircs sur les Chinois. Paiis^ 1701. 

Levchine, Alexis de Dese, des Hordes et des Stepper de9 ICirt^hits 
Kaissaks; trad par F. de Pigny. Pans, 1840. 

Linschoten. Hist, de la Navigation de Jean Hitgues de Liiuclwt, 
3icmc cd. Amst, 1638. 

Magaiixans. See App. H., II., No. 4. 

Makrizt. Sec Quat, Mak. 

Mar. San., Marin. Sanut., Marino Sanudo. Liber Secreiorum 
Fidelium Ciucis, in Bongarsii Gesta Dei per P'ranros. Hanovia*, 
16 1 1. Tom. 11. 

Martbnk et Durand. Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum. Pans, 1717. 

Martini. See App. H., IL, No. 2. 

Mas’ujh. Les Piairies d^ Or, par Barbtcr de Mcynard et Pavet de 
Courtedle. Pans, i86r, seqq 

Matthioli, P. a. Conimentarii in libros VI. Pedacii Dioscoiidis de 
Medicd Materid. Vcnetiib, 1554; sometimcb other editions arc 
cited. 

Maundevile. HalhvvclFs Ed. London, 1866. 

Mem. de t.’Acad. See Acad, 

Mendoza. H.oJ China. Ed of Hak. Society, 1853-54. 

Mich kt.. See Fi ancngue-Michcl. 

Mid Kinod- Sec Williams 
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MoorcrOFT a;/d Trebeck^s Travehj edited by Prof. H. H. Wilson 1841. 

Mosheim, Hisfona Tartarof^um Ecclesmsfica, Helmstadi, 1741. 

Muntaner, in Buclion, q. v. 

N & E.j Not. et Ext. Notices ct Extraits iks MSS* dc la BihtiotJicqite 
dit Roy* PariS; v. y. 

N. & 0 . Notes and Queries. 

N. & Q. C. & J. Notes and Queries for China and Japan. 

Nelson, J. H. The Madura Country^ a Manual. Madias, 1868. 

Neuimann, C. F. His Notes at end of Burck’s (k'^iman od. of Polo. 

Rcgionuni Veter ibus incognitariim. Basil. Ed. 1555. 

P. DE LA Croix. Pipits dk la Croix, Hist de Timurbet, &^c, Pniis, 
1722. 

P. DELLA V. See Della Valle 

P. ViNC. Maria, P. Vincenzo. Viaggio alP In die Orientali del P. F 
V. M, di S. Catarina da Siena. Roma, 1672. 

Pallas. Voyages dan^ plinieurs Pio^ances de PKnipae de Russie^ 
Pans, Pan XI. 

Paolino. Viaggio alle Indie, &^c, da Fra P. da S Baitoloinco. Roma, 
1796. 

Pkgolottt. See Della Decinia. 

PRLERINS Bouddhlstes, par wStan. Julicn. This name covcis the two 
works entered above under the hcadinj* 11. 'W, thi' IW et Voyages 
forming vol. i., and the MQnoires, vols. li. and lii. 

Prreg, Quat. Peregnna tores Mcdii Acid Quatuor, Recens. J. M. 
Laurent. Lipsue, 1 864. 

Post und Reise Route. See Sprengei. 

Prairies tPOr. See Madudi. 

PUNJAUU Trade Report. Sec Davies. 

U* QVA'r. Rashid. H. des Mongols de la Peise, par Raschid-eldin, 
trad. &^e. pai M, Quaticm6ro. Pans, 1836. 

Quat. Mak., QuatremerfPs Mak. //. des Sultan? Mamlouks de 
VEgypte,par Makrnsi. Trad, par Q. Pans, 1837, .\e(/i/. 

Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals of Gooaerat By A. K. Forbes. London, 
1856. 

Reinaud, Rel Relations des Voyages f aits par les Arabes dans I hide 
ct la Chine, ^c. Pans, 1845. 

iNDE, Mhn. Gdog. Hntor. et Scientifique sin J^aiis, 

1849. 

Relat , Relations. See last but one. 

Richthofen, Baton F. von. Letters (addressed to the Committee of the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce) on the Jn tenor Provinces of 
China. Shanghai, 1870-72. 
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Roman. Romanin, Storia Documcntata dt Ve/iesia. Venezia, 1853, 
seqg. 

Ruj 3 , Rubruquis. Cited fiom edition in Recucil de Voyages ct de 
AItf 7 ?ioircs, tom. iv. Pans, 1839. 

S. S., San. Setz., Ss. Ssetz. Sec Schmidt 

Santareai, Essai sm' PHist. de la Cosmographie^ <l>v. Pans, 1849. 

Sanudo. See Mar. San. 

SCHILTBERGER, Reiseu dcs Johan. Ed. by Neumann. Miinchcn, 1859. 

SCHAIIDT. Gcschichte der Ost-Mongolcn^ verfasst von Ssanan^- 
Sscizen Chungtaidsclu. St. Petersburg, 1829 

SONNERAT. Voyage aux hides Orientates. Pans, 1782. 

Sprenger. Post nnd Reise Route des Orients. Leipzig, 1864. 

S'J'. Martin, M. J. M^moires Historigncs ct Giographiques sur PAr- 
mcnu\ 6^6*. Pans, 1 8 1 8-19. 

Teixeira, Relaciones de Pedro, del Or/gen Dcscendentia y Succession 
de las Reyes de Persia^ y de Hanmis^ y de iin Viage hecho por cl 
mismo aoto7% 6 ^c. En Amberes, 1670. 

Timkowskt. Travels^ &c., edited by Klaproth. London, 1837. 

UzzANo. Sec Della Decima. 

Varthema’s Travels. By Jones and Badger. Hak. Soc., 1863, 

VxCNE, G T. Travels in Kashmir^ &^c. London, 1842. 

ViN. Bell., Vinc. Bellov. Vincent of Beauvais' Speculum Ilistoriaie^ 
Speculiiin Natia aU\ b^c. 

Vjsdelou Supplement to D’Herbclot. 1780. 

WiLLiAMS’vS Middle Kingdom. 31 d Ed, New York and London, 1857, 

Williamson, Rev. A. yourneys in N. China, b^c. London, 1870. 

WEBiiR’s Melnutl Romances of the XJIlt/i, XIVth, and XVth Centuries. 
Edinburgh, 1810. 

WlTSEN, Noorden Oost Jartaryen. 2nd Ed. AmsteuUiin, 1785. 


Ai'PKNDIX K. — Values of certain Aloneys, Weights, and 
Alcasurcs, occurring in this Book, 

French Money. 

The Livre Tournois of the pciiod may lie taken, on 1 he* mean 
id five valuations cited in a footnote at \>. 88 ot vol. 1., as e(j[uai 

in modern sihh'i value to . iS*0/( /rann. 

Say English money 14^ 3*8^/. 
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The Lme Pansis was woitli one-fouiili moie tluu the 

aad theiefore equivalent in bilvei value to . . . .22 ^^Jtancs. 

Say English money . . 17^' io 8<4 

(Gold being then to silvei in 1 dative value about 12 : I instead of about 15 : 1 
as now, one-fouith has to be added to the values based on silvei in equations 
with the gold coin of the peiiod, and one-fifth to be tlcducted m values based 
on gold value. By oveisight, in vol. 1. p. 88, I took 16 : 1 as the ]nesent gold 
value, and so exaggeiated the value of the livie Touinois as compnied with gold ) 

M Natalis de Wailly, in his lecent fine edition of Joiiivdle, 
detei mines the valuation of these //7r<v, in the leigii of St. Lewis, 
by taking a mean between a value calculated on the jnesent value 
of silvei, and a value calculated on the present value of gold,t and 
his result is : 

Livre Tournois = 20*26 Jram f. 

Livre Pansis = • 25 33 „ 

Though thcie is something aibitraiy in this mode of valuation, it is, pciliajis, ou 
the whole the best , and Us losult is extiemdy handy foi the memoiy (as some- 
body has pointed out) foi w c thus have 

One Livre Toumois = One Napoleon. 

,, ,, Pansis = One Soveieign. 

Venetian MoNbY. 

The Mark of Silvei all over Kiuope may he taken faiily at 2/. 4^. of oui 
money in modem value , the Venetian maik being a fiaction moic, and the maiks 
of England, Geimany and Fiance fiactions less i 

The Venice Gold Ducat 01 Zecohm, fust coined m nccoi dance 
with a Law of 31st Oct 1283, was, /n 7talin% vvoith. . 11*82 Jz-ains^ii 

01 English ... . . , . 4 284</ 

The Zecclim when fust coined was fixed as equivalent to 18 and on tins 

calculation the Grosso should be almost exactly $t/, steiling.jl But it is evident 
from what follows that theie must have Iven anothei perhaps only of 

account, which was only J of the foimer, theiefoie ciiuivalenl h) ylti, only. 'J'Jiis 
seems to me the only due to difficulties which T do not find dealt with by anybody 
in a precise or thoiough manner. 

Accounts were kept at Venice not m ducats and giossi, but in of which 
theie weie seveial denominations, wo. * 

I. Lira del Grossi, called 111 Latin Documents IJdra denar toatm Vme- 
toriun ^rosonm,^ Like eveiy Lna 01 ]*ound, this consisteil of 20 
uddi, and each soldo of 12 dcnazi or denk}^,^^ In this case the 

* Sec \JDup)l tic at Maio) Esmt utr Ics Monmies^ ^c, P.ins, 1746, p w; .uul Houit 
d'Afu/i pp. 5, IS, fvTc. 

t He takes the aiver •value of the Rios Tournois (the of tin* system) .it 0 Hty.* ^ /n, wheiu'c 
the Livie = i7 8vj /> And the value of the golden whu h passed foi xAk u>l\ 

Toiouoii, IS I j. 17^3 fr Whence the Livre -=■ 22 hjStjpr Mean = 20 /h 

f I'he Maik was I ot a pound The Kiiglish Pound Sterling ot ll»J penod was m siIvci 
\alue=3/ s\ atl. Hence the Mark = 2/ 3^ 544// The Lolomie Maik, artoiding to Pego 
lotn, was the same, and the Veniee Maik of silvei wasssi Mm-hsh 'lowei Maik-l-jl steilings 
(i,e pence of the peuod),=there{oie to 4\ 4 8.^/ The Fiencli Mail, ol Silvti, aeroidiiig to 
Dupre de St Maur, was about j lavics, presumably Tournois, and theidoie ’>/ i»i 11 if/ 

§ CihraiiOyVol lit dtl J\Jtd Lvo III 228, The Gold PJoriU of hloieiicewas wuith a 
fiaction muie = yi B^d 

II Foi -/s of the floim will he 6 23f/, and deduetiiig J, as pointed out above, we have 4 t/rjtl as 
the value of the^g'rcAsr? 

I have a note that the contained 4'* (fi Venire gi uus of pme silvt 1 If the Venu e giam 

be the same as the old Milan giain ( (151 ^^lau.MCs) tins will give exai lly the same value ol sd 

II Also called, aceoi ding to Ronuinin, / f/ Sei Intmd Fssiyiiivol 1 j) tl't 

** It IS nut too univei ,alli known to be woith noting that «nn 4 d icuiesents /ivic^, 
sei’!, denu'i s. 
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Lu*a was equivalent to lo golden ducats; and its Denier, as the 
name implies, was the Grosso. The Grosso therefoie heie was of 
10 ducats or of a ducat, instead of 

2 Lira ai Grossi (Z (feu, Vvu. aefgrossos). This by deciee of June 2nd, 
1285, went two lo the ducat. In fact it is the sofdo of the preceding 
Lira, and as such the Gfosso was, as we have just seen, its deniei ; 
which IS peihaps the leason of the name. 

3. Lira dei Piccoli (Z. dm. Vm parvttloumi). The ducat is alleged to 
ha’ve been at fust equal to llnee of these Lire {Romanin, I. 321) ; but 
the calculations of Marino Sanudo (1300-1320) m the Sea eta Fideftiim 
Ciiicis show that he icckons the Ducat equivalent to 3'2 lire of J>icco/i.* 
Ill estimating these Lire in modem English money, on the basis of their 
1 elation to the ducat, wo must 1 educe the appaient value by J. We then have : 

I. Lira del Grossi ec[uivalent to nearly 3/. 15^, od. (theiefore exceeding 
by neaily lor the value of the Pound steiling of the peiiod, 01 Lim di 
Sterlini, as it was called in the aiipiopiiate Italian phiase).t 

2 Lira ai Grossi 3^*. 9Z 

3. Lira dei Piccoli 2j’. /p/. 

The Tomese 01 Tomesel at Venice was, according to Romanin (III 343) 
=4 Venice denieis , and if these are the deniers of the Lira ai Grossi, the com 
would be woith a little less than fZ, and nearly the equivalent of the deniei 
Touinois, fiom which it took its namc.t 


The teim Bezant is used by Polo always (I believe) as it is by Joinville, by 
Mai mo Sanudo, and by Pegolotti, foi the Egyptian gold dindr, the intrinsic 
value of which vaiied somewhat, ];ut can scaiccly be taken at less than loj, 6Z or 
iis (See Cathay, p. 440-44 x ; and sec also '’y. f ser. vi. tom. xi p 506-7.) 
The exchange of Venice money foi the Bezant or Dinai in the Levant varied a 
good deal (as is shown by examples in the passage in Cathay just cited), but is 
always m these examples a laige fiaction (J up to y moie than the Zecchm. 
Hence, when Joinville gives the c(|uatioii of St X^ewis^s ransom as 1,000,000 
he^Muts 01 500,000 lines, 1 should have supposed these to be livres Partsis rathei 
than Tonniois, as M. de Wailly preleis. 

Theie weie a vaiiety of coins of lower value m the I^evanl called Bezants, § 
but these do not occui in oui Book. 


The Venice Saggio, a weight for precious substances, was J of an ounce, 
eoiiesponding to the weight of the Roman gold solidus, fiom wliieh was originally 
deiived the Aiab Miskal And Polo appeals to use '(a^^io habitually as the 
e([iuvalent of Jl/ishdl II is pois 01 peso, applied to gold and silvei, seems to 
have the same sense, and is indeed a hteial tianslation of MiMl (see voJ. u, 

p 33)- 

TTc also states the mosso to h.»vc Ih ui woith j? fiiuott, which is consistent with this and the 
tv\o picccdinti statements I'’oi at j a tae to tlu* ducal the latter w'oiild ==. 768 piccoli, and of 
this = p piccoli. Pcijolotli also assij^iiis 94 I’lossi to the ducat (p 151) 

The tendency of those t.ife, as of pounds j^eneially, w.is to clcf'ouei.tte in value In Uz/ano 
(ti(4o) we liriU the Ducat itpuvalent to jtch) i e to s tuv 

ICverybody seems to he tickUd at (lie iiotioii Unit the .Seolch i’ound oi Livie was only ao 
Pence Nobody finds it funny that the Fieiuh or Italian Pound is only 20 halfpence, 01 less ’ 

{• U^uirtoKw Pella Di'iima, IV 124 

{ AccouliiM to (lalliciiolh ^11 $})^iuott (piob4ibly in the vai'uc sense of small coppci com) 
weie called ui the Levant Topoana 

iJ 'Phns m the doi.uincnt cunt.nuini? the autoc;i.iph of Kint; TTayton, pic*sented at p U of 
Intioduetory ICssay, the Kim; i;ives with Ins dau^hler, “Danioiselle Feime,*’ a do\i ry of 1*5, noo 
Inmus sa> iu^uuxs^ and m paiineiit 4 of liis own be/ants i.taiuat'i (presumably so < ailed luim 
beaiing a<^£/is)are lo eoiint as one Saiacoii lle/ant \Jiod del A >Mil 0 >d (.uio- 

soli hi, 1 13 p 
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Foi measiues Polo uses the palm latliei than the foot. I do not find a value 
of the Venice palm, but over Italy that ineasuie vanes fiom 9J inches to some- 
thing ovei 10 The Genoa Palm is stated at 9 725 inches 
Jal {AnJMogic Nav. T. 271) cites the following Table of 


Old Venice 3/easu?rs of Length. 


4 fingeis 

4 handbieadths 

5 feet 
1000 iiaccs 
4 miles 


I handbreadth. 
I foot 
1 pace 
I mile. 

I league. 


Appendix L. — Sundry Supplementary Notes on Special 
Subjects. 


X. Nattonahty oj the Tnwclkr IViUiam 
de Rith nk. 

2 Sarai 

3 The Wall of Alexander 

4 “Reohailos.” 

5. Pamir, and the Otn? Poll. 

6 . Chmgiutalas 

7. The Site oj Karakorum 
S. PicAcr John. 

y 71 ie Milk Libation oJ Kuhlat Kaan. 


10. The Bhrght oi Spoi ting Eagle. 

11. Asltonomical hudrumenh oJ the 
Ageof Kuhlai Kaan. 

12. Pm me; Praithc oJ Cremation by 
the Chiime. 

13. The Si] itaies' in the City of Kinsay, 

14. Demvation of the name Kollam 01 
Quilon 

15. Cape Comorin. 

16. The Riti. 


I —Nationality of the Traveller Wjij.iam de KuinuiR, com- 
monly CALLED Rujiruquis (Introductory Jtsiuty, p. t02)* 

The lattei form of the name has been habitually used m this I look, peihajis 
without suhicient consideiation, but it is the most famihai m England fioiu its 
use by Hakluyt and Purclias. The foimci, who first published the naiiative, 
professedly punted fiom an impeifect MS. belonging to the Loid Luinley, which 
does not seem to benow known. But all thcMSS. collated by Messis Fiaucisipie- 
Michel and Wiight, in pi epai mg then edition of the Tiaveller, call him simply 
Willelmus (le Rubiuc 01 Rubiuk. 

Some old authois, appaieiitly without the slightest giound, having called him 
Ki\b) oiicke and the like, it came to lie assumed that he was a native of Ruyshiocck, 
a jilace in South Biabant, 

But theie is a place still culled Riibiviuk m i^heneli Klanders This is a 
commune containing about 1500 inhabitants, belonging to the Canton ol Cassel 
and a;v ondis\emeni of lla-^ielnouck, 111 the DcpaiUnent dii Noid. And we iiny 
take ioi giaiited, till facts aie alleged against it, that t/iu was the place fiom which 
the envoy of St Lewis diewhis oiigin. Many documents of the Miildle Ages, 
lefenmg expicssly to tins place Rubiouck, exist in the Labiaiy of St Omci, and 
a detailed notice ol them has been published by M. Edm Coussemakei, oflalle. 
Seveial of these documents lefei to peisons beaiing the same name ns the 
fiavellei • e g., in xiyo, Thieiiy de Rubiouc , in 1202 and 1221, (lautluei du 
Rubiuiic , in 1250, Jean dii Rubioiu , and in 125S, Weuteimami de Rubiouc. U 
lb leasonable to suppose that h’uai William w<is of the same stock. See ytul/e/in 
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dc la Soc, de Qiograpkie, 2nd vol. for 1868, pp. 569-70, m which there are some 
remaiks on the subject by M. D’Avezac ; and I am indebted to the kind couitesy 
of that eminent geogiaphei himself foi the indication of this lefeience and the 
mam facts, as T had lost a note of my own on the subject. 

It seems a somewhat complex question wliethei a native even of Ftench 
Flandeis at that time should be necessaiily claimable as a Fienchinan ,* but no 
doubt on this point is alluded to by M D’ Avezac, so he pi obably had good ground 
foi that assumption. 


2.— Sarai (Vol i pp 5-6j. 

In coiioboration {qtiantdm valcat) of ray suggestion that there must have been 
two Saiais neai the Volga, Piofessoi Biuun of Odessa points to the fact that Kia 
Mauio’s map presents /rev cities of Sarai on the AUituba , only the Saiai of Janibeg 
IS with him no loiigci Saiai, but C^rt'al Saiai. 

The use of the latter name suggests the possibility that in the Saracadco ol 
Pegolotti the latter half of the name may be the Mongol luh/k “ Great ” (sec 
dc ComtciUe^ p 439). 

Piof. Biuun also diaws attention to the impossibility of Ilm Uatuta^s travelling 
fiom Astiakhan to Tzaiev m thiee days, an aiguinent which had alioady occuued 
to me and been inserted in the present edition 

3.— The Wall of Alexander (Vol. i. p. 55). 

To the same friendly coi respondent I owe the following additional particulars on 
this interesting subject, extracted from EicJnmld^ Po'iplus dcs X<up M, I. 128. 

“ At the point on the mountain, at the extremity of the foi tress (of Derbend)^ 
where the double wall terminates, thcie begins a single wall constiuctcd in the 
same style, only this no longer runs in a stiaiglit line, but accommodates itself to 
the contour of the hill, tuiiimg now to the north and now to the south. At fust 
It IS quite destroyed, and showed the most scanty vestiges, a few small heaps of 
stones or tiaccs tif towcis, but all extending in a geneial beaiing from K. to W, 

. , . It IS not till >ou get foui veists fiom Dei bend, in tiaveismg the moun- 

tains, that you come upon a continuous wall. Thenceforwaid you can follow it 

ovei the successive lulges and tluough seveial villages chiefly occupied 

by the Tartai hill-peoplc. The wall makes many windings, and eveiy 

.1 veist it exhibits substantial toweislikc those of the city-wall, ciested with loop- 
holes. Some of these aie still m tolciably good condition ; otheis have fallen, and 
with the wall itself have left but slight vestiges’* 

Kichwald .altogethei followed it up about 18 veists (12 miles), not vcntuimg to 
]>ioceed fuithei. in later <lays this cannot have been difficult, but uiy kind coi- 
lespondent had not been able to lay his hand 011 mfoimation 

A lettei from Mi. Kugene Schuyler, leceived loo late for other than bnefest 
lefeience, communicates some notes legaulmg msctiptions that have been found 
at and neni Deibend, eiiibiaemg C’ufic of a.i> 465, Behlvi, and even Cuneifoini. 
Alluding to the fact that the othei south of Shalu-sab/, was called 

also /uj/dj^dk, 01 AWddi^d/i, he adds; “I don’t know wdiat that means, noi do 1 
know if the Russian Kaluga, S W. of Moscow, hns anytliing to do with it, 
but I am told theie is a Russian poiiulai song, of winch two lines luu;— 

‘Ah Deibend, Deibcud Kaluga, 

Deibend my little Ticasuic!’” 


* The Counly of M.uulcis \v.is at this tune in lime pait a fief of the Prtiirh down (se< 
. 1 / A'afd/ts tU //W/;snutts to Jom\iIk, {» r;7ft) T.iit that would not minhatlcct the tiucstion 
cithei one w.xy 01 Uie othci 
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I may obseive that I have seen it lately pointed out that Aoli/^a is a Mongol 
woid signifying a harrier; and I see that Timkowski (1 288) gives the same 
explanation of Kalgan, the name applied by Mongols and Russians to the gate 
in the Gieat Wall, called Chang-kia-Kau by the Chinese, leading to kiakhta. 

4— ‘"Reobarles” (Voh i. p. 117). 

In levising the page cited, I had not by me Mi. Blochmann’s lettei, 01 I 
should have quoted it, as showing that my oiiginal suggestion of the uieanmg 
was by no means indefensible, lie says ; “After studying a language foi yeais, 
one acquiies a natuial feeling foi anything un-idiomatic ; but I must confess 
1 see nothing un-Peisian in ^ I'tdhdr-i^duzd, nor in 7 iUihdr-idaii , . . 11 ow 
common las^ is, you may see fiom one fact, that it occuis m childieii’s leading- 
books ” 


5.— Pamir and the Ovis Poli (VoI. i. p. 185). 

From the ofHccis who exploied Pamii m the spring of 1874 we have as yet no 
formal lepoit; but it would seem, fiom such notices as have been leccivctl, ihat 
theie IS not, strictly speaking, one steppe called Pamii, but a vaiiety of /\wiin^ 
which aie lofty valleys between langcs of lulls, piesentiiig luxuuant summer 
pastiue, and with floois moie or less flat, but nowhcie moic than 5 01 6 miles in 
width and often much less. 

Colonel Gordon, the head of the exploring party detached by Sir Douglas 
Foisyth, biought away a head of O^us JWi\ which ciuitebeais out the account by 
Its eponymus of hours “good 6 palms in length, say 60 inches. This head, as 
I leain fiom a lettei of Colonel Goidon’s to a fuend, has one lioin peifect which 
measuies 654 inches on the curves, the othci, bioken at the tip, nieasuies 64 
inches , the straight line between the tips is 55 inches ! 

6.— Chtngintalas (Vol. i. p. 214 ), 

I have left the identity of this name undecided, though iiointing to the 
geiieial position of the region so-called by Maico, as mduateil by the vicinity of 
the Tangnu-Ola mountains (p. 217). A passage in the Jouiney of the 'raouisl 
Doctor, Chang- chun, as ti ansi ated by Di Bretschneidei {(Viiiit\se Retordei and 
Miss Journ., Shanghai, Sept.-Oct, 1874, p 258), suggests to me the stiong 
piobability that it may be the Kem-Mm-jtU of Raslududtlm, called by the Chinese 
teacher Kim-hicn-dat^Vi. 

Rashiduddiii couples the teiiitoiy of the Kiighiz with Keinkenijiit, but 
defines the counliy cmbiacmg both with some exactness ; “On oiu' side (south- 
east ?), it bonlciod on the Mongol countiy ; on a second (noith-eiist V), it was 
bounded by the Selenga; on a thud (noilh), by the “great iivei called Angaia, 
which Hows on the confines of Ibii-Silnr” (i e. of Sibeua) ; onafoiuth side by 
the teiritoiy of the Naimans This gieat countiy conlaiiied nianj' ZaK^/i^ and 
vinagei, as well as many nomad inhabitants.” J)i. IJielsthneulei’s Chinese 
Tiavellei speaks of it as a countiy \w\nxni good non /oiind^ wheie (gicy) 
squill els abounded, and wlieat was cultivated Othei notices (juoled by him 
show that It lay to the S K of the Kiighiz countiy, and luid its name fiom the 
Aienox Ken R, / r the Upper Yenisei. 

The name {Kitniien), the geneial diicction, the existence of good iron (“steel 
and ondanique”), the many towns and villages m a position wheie we should 
httle look foi such an indication, all point to the Klcntity of this legioii with the 
Chingmtalas of oui text The only alteiation called foi in the Uinciaiy Map 
(No. TV.) would be to spell the name Kinkm, 01 Ghingkin (as it i\ in the 
(leogiaphic Text), and lo shift it a veiy little fuiihei to the noilli. 
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7.— The Site of Karakorum (Vol. i. p, 229). 

In the Geographical Magazine foi July, 1874 (p. 137), I have been enabled, 
by the kind aid of Madame Fedtchcnko in supplying a tianslation fiom the 
Russian, to give some account of Mr. Padeim’s visit to the place, 111 the summer 
of 1873, along with a sketch-map. 

The site visited by Mi. Paderin is shown, by the paiticulars stated in that 
papei, to be sufficiently identified with Kaiakoium. It is precisely that wlucli 
Remusat indicated, and which beais m the Jesuit maps, as published by D’Anville, 
the name of Talar ho liar a Palhassoini (/. l\ ICaia Balghasun), standing 4 or 5 
miles fiom the left bank of the Oikhon, in lat, (by the Jesuit Tables) 47° 32' 24''* 
It is now known as Kaia-kharam (Rampait), or Kaia Balghasun (city). The 
lemains consist of a quadi angular lampait of mud and sun-diied brick, of about 
500 paces to the side, and now about 9 feet high, witli tiaces of a highei tower, 
and of an innei lampait paiallel to the othei. But these lemains piobably 
appeitain to the city as le-occupied by the descendants of the Vuen m the end 
of the 14th centuiy, aftei their expulsion fiom China 

8.~-Prester John (Vol. 1. p. 229). 

Refeience is theie made in a footnote to a new theoiy regaiding the original 
Pi ester John, piopounded by Professor Bruun in a Russian woik entitled “ The 
Migrations of Trei^ter fokn ” The author has been good enough to send me large 
extracts of this essay in (Fiench) translation ; and I will cndeavoui to set forth the 
main points as well as the small space that can now be given to the matter will 
admit. Some lemaiks and notes shall be added, but I am not in a position to do 
lustice to Pi of. Biuun’s views, fiom the want of access to some of his most important 
authoiitics, such as Biosset’s llistoyy of Georgia and its appendices. 

It will be well, befoie going further, to give the essential paits of the passage in 
the Ilistoiy of Bishop Otto of Picisingen (lefeired to in vol. i. p. 229), which 
contains the fust allusion to a personage styled Prestei John : 

“We saw also theie [at Rome in 1x45! the afoie-mentioned Bishop of Cabala, 
fiom Syna . . . . We heaid him bewailing with teais the peal of the Chuich 

beyond-sea since the captuie of Edessa, and ulteimg his intention on that account 
to Cl OSS the Alps and seek ai<l fiom the King of the Romans and the King of the 
blanks, fie was also telling us how, not many ycais bcfoie, one John, Ktno 
and PiUES'i’, who dwells in the extieme Ouent beyond Peisia and Aimenia, and 
IS (with Ins people) a Chiislian, but a Nestoiian, had waged war against the 
biotlioi Kings of the Peisians anti Modes w*ho aie called the Samiauls, and had 
captuied Iscbatana, of which we have spoken above, the seat of then dominion. 
I he said Kings having met him with then foices made up of Peisiaiis, Modes, and 
Assyiians, the battle had been mainlamed foi 3 days, either sule piefening death 
to llight. But at last Puksuythr John (foi so they aie wont to style him), having 
loiited the Peisians, came foitli the victoi liom a most sanguinaiy battle. Aftei 
tins victoiy (he went on to say) the afoiesaid John was advancing to fight m aid of 
the ( lunch .it Jeiusaleiu ; but when he auived at the Tigiis, and found there no 
])ossible means of tiaiisjioit foi Ins aimy, he turned noithwaid, as lie ha< I heard 
that the iivei m that <|uaitei was ho/en ovei m wmtei-tiine. Halting theie for 
some yeius* in eviiectation of a fiost, which ncvci came, owing to the mildness of 
the se.isou, he lost many of Ins people thiougli the unaccustomed climate, and was 
oliliged to letuin liomew.iids Tins peisonage is said to be of the ancient lace of 
those Magi w'ho aie mentioned in the Cospel, and to uile the same nations that 
they did, and to have such gloiy and wealth that he uses (they say) only an emeiaUl 


^ Sic /'< / aliquot annos^ 1 ut an cvidt-jil ciioi 
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sceptic. It was (they say) fiom his being fiied by the example of his fatheis, who 
came to adoie Christ in the ciadle, that he was pioposing to go to Jeiusalera, when 
he was pi evented by the cause alieady alleged ” 

Piofessor Bruun will not accept Oppeit’s explanation, which identifies this 
King and Priest with the Gui-Khan of Kaiacathay, loi whose piofossion of 
Chiistianity theie is indeed (as has ‘been indicated, I. 230) noieal evidence ; who 
could not be said to have made an attack upon any ]\au ol biothei Kings ol the Pei- 
bians and the Medes, nor to have captuied Kcbatana (a city, whatevei its identity, 
of Media); who could nevei have had any intention of coming to Jeiusalem; 
and whose geogiaphical position in no way suggested the mention of Aiinenia 
Professor Biuun thinks he finds a waiiioi much bcttei answeiuig to the indica- 
tions in the Georgian prince John Oibehan, the general -m-chief under seveial 
successive Kings of Geoigia in that age 

At the time w’hen the Gm-Khan defeated Sanjai the ical biothcis of the latter 
had been long dead , Sanjar had wdthdiawn fioni inteiference with the aflans of 
Western Persia; and Hamadan (if this is to be regarded as Kcbatana) was no 
icsidence of his. But it was the icsidence of Sanjai’s nephew Mashhl, in whose 
hands was now the dominion of Western Peisia; wlxilst Mashhl’s nepliew, Ddiid, 
held Media, /.r Adherbeijdn, Amin, and Armenia. U is m these two piinces 
that Pi of. Biuun sees the Saniianii frahes of the Geiinan chioiucloi 

Again the expiession extreme oiient” is to be intcrpicted by local usage. 
And with the people of Little Armenia, thiough whom piobably such intelligence 
reached the Bishop of Gabala, the expiession the East signified specifically (lieat 
Armenia (which was then a pait of the kingdom of Geoigia and Abkhusia), as 
Dulauiiei has stated * 

It IS tiue that the Geoigiaiis weie not leally Nestonans, but followers of the 
Gieek Church. It w'as the fact howevci that m geneial the Aimeuians, w’hom the 
Greeks accused of following the Jacobite eiiois, retoited u^ion memlicis of the 
Gieek Church with the icproach of the opposite heiesy of Nesloiiaiiism. And the 
attiibution of Nestoiiainsni to a Geoigian Pimce is, like the expiession 
East,'^ an indication of the Ainiemau channel thiough which the stoiy came. 

The intention to maich to the aid of the Christians in Palestine is moie like 
the act of a Geoigian Geneial than that of a Kaiacathayau Khan ; and there aie 
in the histoiy of the Kingdom of Jeiusalem seveial indications of the pioposal at 
least of Geoigian assistance 

The peisonage in question is said to have come from the countiy of the Magi, 
fiom whom he was descended. But these have frcniueutly lieeii supposed to eoine 
fiom Gieat Aimenia. E,g, Knar Joidanus says they aune fiom Moghan.i 

The name Etbatana has been so vaiiously applied that it was likely to lead to 
ambiguities. But it so hajipens that, m a pievious passage o( his History, Bishop 
Otto of Fieisingen, m lehcaismg some oiicutal information gatlieied appiueiitly 
fiom the same Bishop of Gabala, has shown what was the place that he had l>t‘en 
taught to identify with Ecbatana, viz the old Armenian city of Ant J Now this 

* ^ As &C1 V lorn XI 449 

t The Gieat PLiin on the Lowei Ai.i\t*s and Cyius The wuid and Ahulfeda 

quotes this as the etymology ot the iiamo Abull 1 300) V 

I Here is the passage, which is woith giving toi luoxc icasons than one . 

“That portion of anciuit Babylon which is still occupied is (as wc have lieaid fiom poisons 
of character fiom beyond sea) styled Bm.dacii, whilst the put that lies, avoiding to the 
prophecy, deserted and pathless extends some ten miles to theTowei of 1 label 'I’ht* mhabiKd 
poition called Baldach is veiy laigc and populous, .and though it should belong to tlio Peisian 
monarchy it has been conceded by the kings of the Persians to then lligli ! ’nest, whom tlu y 
call the m order that in this also a ceitam analogy {ijutiuiam hahifudo\, such a . ha*. U en 

often remarked beloie, should be exhibited between Ikdiylon and Rome b'oi the same (inivi- 
lege) that here in the city of Rome has been made o\ei to oui Chief 1 ‘oiitifl by the C’hiistian 
Kinperor, has there heeu conceded to their High I'nest hy the I’agan kings of Beisia, to whom 
Babylonia has, foi a long time been subject But the Kings of the Persons (just as oui Kings 
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city was captured from the Tuiks, on behalf of the King of Georgia David the 
Restoiei, by his great sbasalar * John Oibelian in 1123-24. 

Piofessoi Bruun also lays stiess upon a passage in a German chronicle of date 
some years latei tlian Otho’s woik • 

“1141. Liupoldiis dux Bawarioium obiit, Ilenrico fiatic ejus succedente m 
ducatu. lohaimcs Presbyter Rex Armcnim et Indiai cum duobus icgibus fiatiibus 
Peisaium et Medorum pugnavit et vicil.”t 

lie asks how the Gui-Khan of Kaiakhitai could be styled King of A}mcHUt 
and of India ? It may be asked, uvifra^ how eithei the King of Geoigia 01 his 
PeUma (to use the Mahiatta analogy of John Oibelian’s position) could be styled 
King of Aimenia and of India ^ In reply to this, Piofessoi Biuun adduces a 
vaiicty of quotations which he considers as showing that the teim /;/^//^rwas applied 
to some Caucasian legion. 

My own conviction is that the lejiGit of, Otto of Fieisingen is not meiely the 
fiist nicutwn of a gieat Asuitic potentate called Pi ester John, but that his state- 
ment IS the whole and sole basis of good laith on which the stoiy of such a 
potentate icsted ; and T am (juite as willing to believe, on due evidence, that the 
nucleus of fact to which his statement lefeiicd, and on which such a pile o( long- 
cndiu mg fiction was elected, ocouiied in Aimenia as that it occuiied m Tuian. 
Jiideod m many 1 cspccts the stoiy would thus be moie compi eliensible. C hie cannot 
attach any value to the quotation fiom the Annalist in Pertz, because theic seems 
no leason to doubt that the passage is a mcie adaptation ol the lepoit by Bishop 
Otto, of whose w'oik the Annalist makes other use, as is indeed ailmitted by 
Piofessoi Biuun, who (be it said) is a patteiu of candour in contioversy. 3 iut 
much else that the Piofessoi alleges is intciesting and staking. I'he fact that 
Adheibeijan and the adjoining legions weie known as “the Last” is patent to 
the readeis of this book m many a page, wheic the Khan and his Mongols 111 
occupation of that legion aie styled by l^olo Lord of the Lkvant, 7\irta)\' 
of t/ie Levant (i 0 . of the East), even when the speakers staiuipoint is m far 
Cathay.t The mention of Am as identical with the ICcliatana of which 
Otto had heaid is a rcmaikablc cii cumstauce which I think even Oppoit 
has oveilooked That this Gcoigian heio 7oas a Chiistian and that his mime roas 
John aie consideiable facts. Oppcit’s conveision of Korkhaii into Yokhanan 
or John is anything but satisfactoiy. The identification piojiosed again 
makes it (^uite intelligible how the so-called Piestei Jolm should have talked 
about coming to the aid of the Ciusadeis, a jiomt so dilficult to explain on 
Oppcit’s tlieoiy, that lie has been obliged to mtioduce a duplicate Jolm in the 
poison of a Oicek Kinpeioi to solve that knot ; anolhei of the weaker links in his 
aigumenl. In fact Piofessoi Biuiin’s thesis seems to me moie than fairly 
successful in /aT'i/i^ii //w^oaji' foi the intiodiiction of a Cautusiaii Piestoi John ; the 
bauicis aic icmovcd, the caijiets aie spiead, the luimpets sound loyally— -but the 
conquoung luno comes not ’ 

He docs vciy iieaily come The almost loyal powci and splendour of the 
Oibclians nt this time is on lecoid : “They heltl the office of SY>aw/ai 01 
Gcncialissiino of all (Jcoigia. All the ofiiccis of the King’s Palace weie undei 
theii authoiity. Besides that the} luifl 12 standaids of Ihcii own, and undci each 


have thui loyal cily, hie Aaclicuj have themselves established the seat of then km'4»loiuat 
batana, which in the Book <il Judith Aiphaxat 1, said to Iiao foundid, and which m then tom*iu‘ 
IS called Hani, conraimni' as tliij illeue 100,00001 moie fiKhlmu men, and liave lesm ved to them- 
selves nothing ot I! ibylon ext opt the iiomm d <lomiuion Kinally the place which is now 
vulgaily called Babylunu, as 1 hive m<‘nti«m*d, is imt upon tjic KiiphiaUs (at illj as peon’.* 
suppose, but on the Nile, .ihout fi d 13 ' lomiiey fiom Alexaiidiia, aiul is the .ante tis Rleiniih.s, 
to which Cambyscs the sou «)f C31US aiirieiitly gave the ii uiie ol Bab) Ion ” -( Itioms Fiisinf* lab*. 
VII rap t, miri-font/i/i Ulnst i t < ir/s// An/Z/iV/.i/v, l< lanrol. » fjUf, -I y * 

* bbasalar, 01 “(leiui d-m-clm 1 ,” — l*ers S'l/^tihudui -Y 
( Coniinnafio Aun in IVit/, Sc nptoii s, IN 


}■ A ^ 11. <( *. 
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standard looo wamois mustered. As the custom was for the King's flag to be 
white and the pennon ovci it icd, it was lulcd tliat the Oipeliaii flag should be 
red and the pennon white. ... At banquets they alone had the nght to couches 
whilst other punces had cushions only. Then food was scivccl on silvei ; and to 
them it belonged to crown the kings.” Orpcl Ivane, John Oihelian, Giand 
SlmalaKf was foi yea is the pi ule of Geoigia and the haminci of thoTuiks In 
1123-24 he wiested fiom them Tiflis and the whole countiy up to the Aiaxcs, 
including Am as we have said. His King Davitl the Restoiei bestowed on him 
laige additional domains fioin the new conquests ; and the lihe bnlliant seivice 
and caieer of conquest was continued undci David’s sons and siiccessois Demc- 
tims and Geoige; his later achievements, howevci, and some of the most 
biilliant, occuiiing after the date of the lUshop of Gabala’s visit to Rome. But 
still we heal of no actual conflict with the chief pimces of the Scliukian house, 
and of no event in hib history so impoi taut as to account for his being made to 
play the pait of Piesbytei Johannes m the stoiy of the Bishop of Gabala. Pio- 
fessoi Bruun’s most forcible obseivation in icfeience to this lathei serious 
difficulty IS that the histoiians have tiansmitted to us cxticmely little detail con- 
cerning the icign of Demetiius IT , and do not even agiee as to its duration. 
Caiehat vate sacio : “It was,” says Biossel, “long and gloiioiis, but it lacked 
a commemoratoi.” If new facts can be alleged, the identity may still be proved. 
But meantime the conquests of the Gm-Khaii and his defeat of Sanjai, just at a 
time which suits the story, aie indubitable, and this gieat advantage Oppeit’s 
thesis letains. As legaids the claim to the title of Pmfyh'f nothing woith 
mentioning is alleged on eithei side. 


Leaving this pait of an entangled subject, a few words lemain to bo said 
upon another branch of it; viz., with icfcrcncc to Polo’s stoiy Bieslei John 
and the Golden King (vob 11. pp. 12 sctjq.). 

Ml. Wylie, who is of opinion, like Baion Richthofen, that tho Cakhu which 
Polo makes the scene of that stoiy, is Kiai-chau (01 1 liai-chau as it soinns to be 
pionounccd), noith of the Yellow Rivei, has been good enough to seaicli the 
histones of the Liao and Kin dynasties, hut without fiiiding any tiace of such a 
stoiy, or of the Kin Empeiots having icsided 111 that ncighhouihood 

On the other hand, he points out that the stoiy has a stiong loscmlflance 
to a leal event which occuned in Ceiitial Asia in the heguining of Polo’s 
century. 

The Peisian histoiians of the Mongols lelate that when Chingluz defeated 
and slew Taiyang Khan the king of the Naimans, Kushluk, the son of 'Paiyang, 
fled to the Gui-Khan of Karakhitai and leccived both his protection and the hand 
of his daughtei (see i 231) , but afteiwaids losc against his benefactor and usurped 
his thione. “In the Liao histoiy I lead,” Mr. Wylie says, “that Ghih-lu-ku, the 
last monaich of the Karakhitai line, ascended the thione in ii6tS, and in the 34tU 
year of his reign, when out hunting one clay in autumn, Kushluk, who had 8000 
tioops in ambush, made him prisonei, seized his thione and adotitefl the customs 
of the Liao, while he confeued on Chih-lu-ku the honouiable title of 
kwang * the old cmpeioi.’ ” f 

It IS this Kushluk, to whom Rubruquis assigns the lolc of King (or Brest ei) 
John, the subject of so many woncleiful stones. And Mi. Wylie points out that 
not only was his fathei Taiyang Khan, accoiding to the Chinese lustoiies, a much 
moie impoitant piince than Aung Khan or Wang Khan the Keiait, but liis name 
Tai” Yang’ Khan is piccisely “Gieat King John” as neai as John (01 Vohann) can 


* .5/ Mafiin, Mtin vu/ rA>mi^nn\ II, 77 

-j- See also Oppert (p 157), who cites tins stoiy fioiu Visdtlou, hut dots not notice, its .nn.ilogy 
to Polo’s 
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be expiessed in Chinese. He thinks therefore that Taiyang and his son Kiishluk, 
the Namians, and not Aung Khan and his descendants, the Keiaits, weio tlK\ 
paities to whom the charactei of Prester John piopcily belonged, and that it was 
piobably tins story of Kushluk’s captuie of the Karakhitai monaich Fe?) 

which got convcited into the foim m which he i elates it of the JRoi (VO?, 

The suggestion seems to me, as legaids the stoiy, inteicsting and piohabic , 
thqugh I do not admit that the chaiactei of Prester John properly belonged to any 
leal pel son. 

I may best explain my view of the matter by a geogiaphical analogy. Pic- 
columbian maps of the Atlantic showed an Island of Iha/il, an island of Antillia, 
founded — who knows on what ? — whether on the leal adventiiie of a vessel driven 
in sight of the Azoies or Beimudas, oi on meie fancy and fogbank But when 
discoveiy ically came to be undei taken, men looked foi such lands and found 
them accoidingly. And thcie they aie m our geogiaphies, Biazil and the 
Antilles ! 

9. — The Milk Libation of Kublai Kaan (Vol. i. p. 291). 

The following passage occuis in the nanative of the Jouincy of Chang-le-hiii, 
a Chinese Teachei, who w^as summoned to visit the camp of Kiiblai in Mongolia, 
some twelve years befoie that Pimce ascended the thione of the Kaans :* 

**On the 9th day of the 9th Moon (Octobci), the Piincc, having called his 
subjects befoie his chief tent, perfoinied the libation of the milk of a white maic. 
This was the cuslomaiy saciificc at that time. The vessels used were made of 
biich-baik, not ornamented with either silvei or gold. Such lieie is the lespcct 
foi simplicity .... 

“ At the last day of the yeai the Mongols suddenly changed their camping- 
ground to anothei place, foi the mutual congratulation on the fust moon. Then 
theie was evciy day feasting befoie the tents ioi the lowei lanks. Beginning 
with the l^iince, all diesscd themselves m white fur clothing. *1 

“On the 9th day of the 4th Moon (May) the Punce again collected his 
vassals befoie the chief tent for the libation of the milk of a white maie. This 
sacnfice is peifoiined U\ice ayeai ” 

It Will be seen by leference to vol. i. p. 300, that Kubiuquis also names the 
9th day of the May moon as that of the coiiscciatiou of the white maies. The 
autumn Idiation is desciibod by Polo as poiloimed on the 28th day of the August 
moon ; jiiobably because it was uusuitcd to the ciicumstances of the Couit at 
Camiialuc, wheie the Kaan was duiing Octoliei, and the day named wns the last 
of his annual stay in the Mongolian uplands. 


10.— The BuKCur , or Sportino K\(iLK (Vol 1. pp, 384-386). 

In justice both to Maico Polo and to Mi. Atkinson I have pleasuie in adding 
a vivid account of the (exploits of this biul, as witnessed by one of my kind 
coiiespondenls, the ( Jovcnioi -Cl eneial’s late envoy to Kashgai. And I trust Sir 
Douglas i^'oisyth will paulon luy (juoting his own Icttei J: just as it stands ; - 

“Now foi a stoiy of the Atkinson’s * Bearcoote.’ I Ihmk J told you 

it was the (lolden ICaglc, and sujiposed to attack wolves and even hears. One 


* I'his n.wrativc, tianslatccl fioiu Chinese into Russian by Father P.illadius, and from the 
Russian into English by Ml Kuguie Schiiykr, Secietaiy ol the l/.S Legation at St I\tcisbuig, 
was obligingly scut tu me by the lattci gentleniau, and will .iiipeai m the Geo^fttphuai 
forjaiuiaiy, 1875, j Sec vol 1 p 370. 

I Dated Vangi Ilissai, lotli Apnl, 1874 is, I find fioni M Pavet de Couilcilk’s 

Dictionary, the ( orrect spelling— •not as in vol 1 
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day we came acioss a wild hog of enoimous size, lai biggei than any that gave 
spoit to the Tent Club m IJengal. The Buigoot was immediately let loose, and 
went stiaight at the hog, 'which it kicked, and flaj^ped with its wings, and utteily 
Jiablmgasted, whilst oui Kashgaiee companions attacked him with sticks and 

bi ought him to the giound. As Fiiai Odouc would say, I, 1 ). F , have 

seen this with mine own eyes.” 


II,— Astronomical Instruments of the Age of Kui^lai Kaan 
(Vol. 1. p. 435). 

Two beautiful photogiaphs aie bcfoie me of laige mstiuments now standing in 
the gaiden of the ObbCivatoiy oi Peking and which aie ascribed to the Mongol 
eia A geneialized and mcoiicct view of these is given a1 p. 436 of vol. i , and 
they aie also lefencd to at p. 365-66 of the same volume. At p 435 it is stated 
that I abstained horn giving an illustiation of one of these instiuinents because 
doubts had been cast upon the age assigned to them, which deinauded iiu^uiry. 
The result of that inquiiy convinces me that those doubts weie without any )usl 
foundation, and I am glad to close this woik with a lepiesentation m outline of 
this instrument, legardingit as a most mtciesting illustiation at once of the Science 
and the Art of Cambaluc under Kublai. The diawing has been made foi publi- 
cation heie with the peimission of Mr. Thomson, the author of the ]>ht)togiaphs ;* 
and I am indebted yet again to tlie gcneious zeal of Mi. Wylie, <>l Shanghai, foi 
the puncipal notes and evtiacts which will, £ tiust, satisfy otheis as well as my- 
self that this mstiumeut belongs to the jicnod of Maico Polo’s residence in 
China. 

The objections to the alleged age of this and the associated nisliumciits wcie 
entirely based on an inspection of these photogiaphs. The opinion was given veiy 
strongly that no instuimcnt of the kind, so peifcct m thcoiy and m execution, 
could have been even imagined m those days, and that notluiig of such scieiitilic 
<piality could have been made OKcept by the Jesuits In fact it was asseitecl oi 
implied that these instiumenls must have been made about the yeai 1700, and 
were thercfoie not eaihcr in age than those which stand on the teiiaced loof of 
the Obseivatoiy, and aic well knowm to most of us from the lepiesentation in 
Duhaldc and in many populai works. 

The only authoiity that I could lay hand on, was I^ccomte, and wlial he says 
'ivas not conclusive. I extract the most peitincnt passages : 

** It was ou the tciiace of the lower that the Chinese astronomeis had set tlieii 
instniments, and though few in numbci they occupied the whole area. But 
Father Verbie.st, the Diiectoi of the Obseivatory, consideimg them useless foi 
astionomical obseivation, persuaded the Empeioi to let them be nmiovcd, to make 
way for seveial mstiuments of his own consliuction. 'fhe lusliumcnts set aside 
by the Euiopcan astronomeis aie still in a hall adjoining the towei, buiicd in dust 
and oblivion, and we saw' them only tluough a grated window 'i’liey upiie.iicd 
to us to be veiy laigc and well cast, in form appioachmg our astionomical ciicles , 
that IS all that we could make out Theie was howevei, tin own into a hack yaid 
by itself, a celestial globe of bronze, of about 3 feet in dinmelei r)f this we wcie 
able to take a nearei view. Its foim was somewhat oval; the divisions by no 
means exact, and the whole woik coaisc enough. 

Besides this 111 a lowei hall they had established a gnomon This 

nbseivatoiy, not w'oi thy of much consideiation for its ancient instiumeiits, much 


* This one IS now publish ul m \ol iv of his bocjL Illiattaiions of Lhina and th .1 

work which I legictnot to hive seen Ucsulcs the i\oiks quoted in the text I li.ivc only been 
jiblc to consult G.uibirs nottces, as absUaitecl in Lal.inde , and the Intioduetoiy Kctuuiks to Mi 
J Williams’s Ohsp) vaiions ^y Lomets . t xt>iuted /tom the tlanew Annals^ London, iftyi. 
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less for Its situation, its foim, oi its construction, is now enriched by sevcial bronze 
instruments which Fathei Veibiest has placed theie. These are laige, well cast, 
adoined in every case with figuies ofdiagons,” &c. He then pioceeds to de')Cnbc 
them : 

“ (i). Aimillaiy Zodiacal Sphcie of 6 feet diametci. This splieie icposes on 
the heads of fom diagons, the bodies of which aftci vaiious convolutions come to 
lest upon the extiemities of two biazen beams foinung a cioss, and thus beat the 
entire weight of the instiument. These diagons . . . . aie lepiescnted accoiding 
to the notion the Chinese foini of them, enveloped in clouds, coveioil above the 
hoins wdth long haii, with a tufted beaid on tlie lowei jaw, flaming eyes, long 
shaip teeth, the gaping thioat evei vomiting a toiient offiie. Foui lion-cubs of 
the same mateiial bcai the ends of the cross beams, and the heads of these arc 
laiscd or depiessed by means of attached sciews, accoiding to what is ic(|uiied. 
The ciicles aie divided on both c?. tenor and mtciioi suiface into 360 degrees ; each 
clegiee into 60 minutes by tiansveisc lines, and the minutes into sections of 
10 seconds each by the sight-edge*^ applied to them” 

Of Veihiest’s othei instiumcnts we need give only the names* (2) Kqumoxial 
Splieic, 6 feet diametci. (3) Azimuthal Hoi izon, same diam. (4) Oreat (Quadrant, 
of 6 feet ladms. (5) Sextant of about 8 feet ladius. (6) Celestial Globe of 
6 feet diam 

As Lecomte gives no details of the old mstiuments which he saw Ihiough a 
gi’ating, and as the desciiption of this zodiacal sphcie (No i) coircspontls m some 
of its mam featuies with that lepiesented in the i)hotogra])]i, I could not liut 
recognize the /ossibiiify that this instiument of Veibiest ’s had for some reason 01 
othei been lemoved fiom the Teiiacc, and that the photogiaph might theicfoie 
possibly Hoi be a lepicscntation of one of the ancient instiumcnts displaced by 
him.f 

The question Jiaving been laised it was veiy desuable to settle it, and 1 applied 
to Ml Wylio for mfounation, as T had loceived the photogiaphs fiom him, and 
knew’ that he had been Mi Thomson’s companion and helpei m the mnttei. 

“Let me assuie you,” he wiites (21st Aug. 187^), “the Jesuits had natliing 
to do with the manufactuio of the so-called Mongol instiumcnts; and w’hoever 
made them, they weie ceitainly on the Peking t )bscivatoiy bcfuie Loyola W'as 
boin. They aie not made foi the astionomical system intiofluC(‘<l by the Jesuits, 
hut aie altogethei conioiinable to the system iniioduted by Ivublai’s astionomei 
ICo-show-King . . f wall mention one thing w’hich is <|uite decisive as to the 

Jesuits. 7 / a ’ <in/t' is divided info 365} de^iee^^ each degiee into 100 ininutes, and 
each minute into 100 seconds The Jesuits always used the sevagesimal division 
r.ecomte speaks o( the inqieifcction of the division on the Jesuit-made iiistrumcmts ; 
hut f/ios'e on the Moiv^ol insti innent\ aie immeasinuddy loai uv. 

“ I uiideistaiul it is not the oinanKiitatum youi fiieiid objects U)‘*X If it is. 


* Idnnnla 'I’ho Fi< lu li ptumde i , pioix dy siehf-v.mc' .it thu ond of .t ti.TvcrsIni; li'u. 'I'hc 
ftansvtiu' ii/u\s imply th.il miimlcs wuc nadhy thu systimof oui tiia^enttl ; ami these 
I undeist.ind to Live subdividi-d still fmthcr hy luh^f uUvulcd ed^e attached to the sii'iil- 
\anc , ipi. a Vcmici V 

f Vcihiost himself spialvs <tf the* djspl.ircd instiuimmts thus ‘‘ut no\a instuiniciita 

aslrunoimni f leicmla inilii impoiieict, nu e seilu et iiaue Kun)ji.i‘(t,inabie f leUi, et lusperul.i \stroji- 
tuM Pehnuivi ('ollmati, .iloui.im Imp<*m T.iitiiui immonam .ipiid jiosteiUatt lu seivaimit, 
/*>nnibtii, m\tntnuniis Suih*s yudieih I/m< tri'C< utis /;f> uwa .aims hfauhim 
fluHpidmnt^ uuU amotis Imp« r.itoi statim anmiit illouim poslul.itis, < t toiius lei cuiani, puhliro 
diplomato mihi miiHisuil Ik'o it.ujui* luti.i (pi.idne*nnis s|i.ituim ‘is divu .1 mucus msinmicnla 
confeei '* Tins is fiom .in .in mmt ot the Obsei\atoi v wntteii hj Vtuhiest huU'-eU, .ind piiiUesl .it 
IVkiiu; 111 idtiB [Lihr Oiy^anhus AKhonoihiu' I Jpud Xniit\ Re\titutu\ Kc ) My 

liiend Ml 1 ) Haiihiio made tin i \tiart rioiii i eopj ol this i.in bool m the Loudon Iic.titu 
lion Libraiy An <iil. listed edition w.is piihlislu d in Kuiope iDiHiiu'eii, r<»fl7) 

{ On the contiary, he fonsidued the photoi;x.iphs nui restniu, ,is sliouinu to lum I iit 1 
pmod the .ut ot lim. castmss' li.id cndmi d 

voj.. u. a N 
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I would observe that tlicic is no evidence of piogie&s in the decorative and 
oinamentalaits dining the Ming Dynasty; and even in the Jesuit instiuments 
that pait of the woih is ]niiely Chmcbe, excepting in one instiument, which I am 
peisuaded must have been made m Euiope 

** I have a Chinese woik called oo-Kaon^ ‘ Illustiations and Inves- 

tigations of the Six Clasbicb.’ This was wiitten in A.i). 1 131-1162, and leviscd 
and punted in X165-1174, It contains a icpicbeiitation of an aimillaiy spheie, 
which appeals to me to be much the same as the spheic in (iuestion. Thcie is a 
solid honzon fixed to a graduated outer ciicle. Inside the lattei is a meiidian 
ciiclc, at light angles to which is a giaduated cohuc ; then the eiiuatoi, aiiparently 
a double iing, and the ecliptic , also two diametiic bais. The cut is 1 udely oxecutcil, 
but it ceitainly shows that some one imagined something moic peifect. The 
instrument stands on a cross fiame, with 4 diagon suppoiteis and a pxop in the 
centre * 

‘'It should be retAembeied that undci the Mongol dynasty the Chinese had 
much mteicourse with Central Asia; and among others Yclewchootsae, as con- 
fidential minister and astionomer, followed Chinghiz in his Westem campaign, 
held intercouise with the astionomcrs of Samaikand, and on his letuiu laid some 
astionomical inventions befoie the P^mpeior. 

"I append a notice of the Obscrvatoiy taken fiom a popular desciiptiou 
of Peking, by which it will be seen that the const! action of these instiuincnts is 
attributed to Ko-show-king, one of the most icnowned astronoraeis of China. 
Pie was the chief astionomer undei Kublai Kaan. 

It must be remembered that thcie was a special vitality among the Chinese 
undei the Yuen with regard to the aits and sciences, and tlic empeior liad the 
choice of artizans and men of science fiom all counhies. Kioni thcageofllie 
Yuen till the aiiival of the Jesuits, w'c hear nothing of any new instuiments 
having been made ; and it is well known that astionomy was uevei m a lower 
comhtion than under the Ming.”t 

Ml. Wylie then diaws attention to the account given by Tiigault of the 
instiuments that Matteo Ricci saw at Nanking, when he went (in the yeai 1599) 
lo pay a visit to some of the liieiati of that city. lie transciibes the account from 
Jlni, de PEjcpMitwn Chrcsticnnc cn la Chint\ 1618. Put as 1 have 
the Latin, which is the oiigmal and is moic lucid, by me, 1 will trausUite fiom 
lhat.t 

"Not only at Peking, but in this capital also (Nanking) theie is a C'ollege of 
Chinese Malheinalicians, ami this one ceitainly is more (listniguishtsl by tlie 
vastness of its buildings than by the skill of its piofessois d'hey liave lutle talent 
and less learning, and do nothing beyond the pieparatioii of the alinauaes on the 
lules of calculation made by the ancients; and when it chances that events do not 
agiee with then calculation they asscit that what they had caleulaled was the 
legularcouise of things, but that the abeuant conduct ol the stais was a piognostu: 
fiom heaven of something going lo happen on the eai th This sonietlniig they make 
out according to iheir fancy, and so spicad a veil ovei then own hlundeis. 'J'hesc 


* This ancient inarument is piobably the same that is cii^ji.ivcrl in Pauihu I’s Chi>U' Atnmnte 
under the title of “ The Sphere oi the Empeioi Shun” (n c '>2$$ ') 

t Aftei the death of Kubl.ii astronomy fell into netjlect, and when Tlongwu, the fiiM Mini; 
soveicign, took the thiune (1368) the subject was almost fui‘'ottcu Nor w,is tlieie *iny levival 
till the tr*ie of Ching The latter was a pimce who in 157 ^ associated hiiuselt with the astioiionior 
Iling-yun-Iu to lefuini the state of .istioiiomy {(/aitfit/) 

What Ricci his iccorded (lu tiig.uituis) of the dense u>»noiauci of the Chinese hlciati in 
astionomieal matteis is eiituely consistent with the jirecediiig statements 

4 I had cntiiely foigotten to look at Tiigault till Mi Wyhe scut me the* t'xliart 'I’he copy 1 
Lhrtstmna ajhudSina^ , Autt.Nuoltxo *1 tt^auito^xsoS. Lu^idun ifuM 

The first edition was published at Vindtduontm (Augsbuig) in 1015 the Fiench in 
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gentlemen did not much trust Father Matteo, fearing, no doubt, lest he should 
put them to shame ; hut when at last they were fieed fiom this api:>reliension they 
came and amicably visited the Fathei in hope of Icaining something fiom him. 
And when he went to return their visit he saw something that really was new and 
beyond his expectation. 

“Tlieic IS a high hill at one side of the city, but still within the walls. On 
the top of the hill tlieic is an ample teiiace, capitally adapted foi abtionouiical 
observation, and suiiounded by magnificent buildings which foira the lesidence of 
the Pioiessois. . . . On this teiiace aic to be seen astionomical instiumeiits of 
cast-metal, well woithy of inspection whethei foi sue oi for beauty; tvid loc 
< Ota inly have never seen o? lead of anything m Europe tike them. For ncaily 250 
yeais they have stood thus exposed to the laiii, the snow, and all other 
atmospheiic inclemencies, and yet they have lost absolutely nothing of their 
oiiginal lustie. And lest I should be accused of laising expectations which I do 
not justify, I will do my best m a digicssion, piobably not"* unwelcome, to biing 
them befoie the eyes of my leadcis 

The laigci of these instiimients weie four in numbei. First we inspected a 
gieat globe [A], giaduated with ineiidians and paiallels , we estimated that three 
men would haidly be able to emlnacc its gnth ... A second mstiument was a 
great sphcie [C], not less in diameter than that measiue of the outstietchcd arms 
which IS commonly called a geometiic pace. It had a hoiizon and poles ; instead 
of circles It was piovidcd with ceitain double hoops (armi/tee), the void space 
between the pair seiving the puipose of the ciicles of oui sphcies. All these weic 
divided into 365 degrees and some odd minutes. Thcie was no globe to lepie- 
sent the earth m the ccntie, but there was a certain tube, boied lihe a gun- ban cl, 
which could leadily be turned about and fixed to any aznnuth or any altitude so 
as to obseive any paiticulai star thiough the tube, just as we do with our vane- 
sights not at all a despicable device I The tliiid machine was a gnomon [CJ, 
the height of winch was twice the diametci of the foimei mstiument, elected on a 
veiy laigc and long slab of maiblo, on the noithein side of the teiiace. I'he stone 
slid) bad a channel cut lound the maigiii, to be filled with water in older to 
clcteiinine wliethei the slab was level or not, and the style was set vertical as in 
boui -dulls j We may suppose tins gnomon to have been elected that by its aid 
the shallow at the solstices and equinoxes might be piecisely noted, for in 
that view both the slab and the style weic giaduated. 'Hie fouith and last instru- 
mont, and the laigest of all, was one consisting as it were of 3 01 4huge astrolabes 
in juxtaposition fl)]; each of them having a diameLci of such a gcometiical 
jiacc as I have 'pecificcl. 'Hie fiducial line, 01 Alhidada^ as it is called, was not 
lacking, noi yet the Jhopha.X Ot these astiolal res, one having a tilted position 
111 the direction of the south lepiescntod the cquatoi ; a second, which stood cioss- 
wise on the fust, in a noith and south plane, the Father took for a meudiaii; 
but it could be tuinod lound on its axis , a third stood in the meudian plane 
with its axis peijumdicular, and seemed to stand foi a vcitical circle; but this 
also coiihl be tinned lound so as to show any veitical whatevei. Moi cover all 
tluse were giaduated and the degiccs maiked by piominent studs of non, 
so that 111 the night the giaduatioii could be lead by the touch without 
a light. All this compound astiolabe mstiument was elected on a level 


^ “ f'lnmilis ” \ ''tibis eo mnio t/iio in hori^toi^m ad ^eipendkuluni tollotaius ’’ 

} 'I’lie Altdada Is (he tiavcisini? iiuU\ b.u wliuh cames \\\<'. d lopti a ^ pinnule or Mght-vancs 
'I'hc wont IS iomid in soiiu oUlti Kiit’lish Ilictionu’cs, and in France anil Italy is still applred to 
the travcrsini; imU\ of a plane table or ot a‘e\tirrt LittiC detrves it Item (Ar ) ''tuiad^ cuume- 

lalnm , hut rt is ic.rlly hum a iiiirte Uillcrciit word, al- 'idtUai ^ SdUAff ) “a door-post,” 
which IS lound in this 'onsc in in \rabn' tie itnc on the Astiolabe (see 

p. 140) 
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gentlemen did not much trust Father Matteo, fearing, no doubt, lest he should 
put them to shame ; but when at last they weie fieed fiom this apprehension they 
came and amicably \isited the Fathei in hope of learning something fiom him. 
And when he went to letuin then visit he saw something that leally was new and 
beyond his expectation. 

**Theie is a high hill at one side of the city, but still within the walls. On 
the top of the hill theic is an ample teirace, capitally adapted foi astronomical 
oljscrvation, and suiiounded by magnificent buildings which foim the icsidcnce of 
the Pjolcssois . . On this tcuace aic to be seen astionomical instiunieiits of 

cast-metal, \vell woithy of inspection whcthei foi si^e oi foi beauty, ami 
u}tainly have neva seen or read of anything in Em ope like them Foi nearly 250 
ycais they have stood thus exposed to the lain, the snow, and all other 
atmospheiic inclemencies, and yet they have lost absolutely nothing of their 
onginal lustic. And lest I should be accused of laising expectations which I do 
not justify, I will do my best in a digiession, piobably not 'unwelcome, to bung 
them bcfoie the eyes of my icadeis. 

The laigei of these instruments weie four in numbei. First we inspected a 
gieat globe [A], giaduatcd with nieiidians and paiallels ; we estimated that thiee 
men would baldly be able to embiace its giith. ... A second instiumcnt was a 
great sphcic [B], not less in diameter than that measuic of the outsti etched arms 
which IS commonly called a geometric pace. It had a honzon and poles ; instead 
of ciiclcs it was piovided with certain double hoops {armiihe)^ the void space 
between the pair serving the puipose of the cucles of oui spheres. All these weie 
divided into 365 degiees and some odd minutes. Theie was no globe to lepie- 
seiit the earth in the centie, but theie was a ceitaiii tube, boied like a gun-bauel, 
which could leadily be turned about and fixed to any azimuth 01 any altitude so 
as to obscivo any paiticulai star thiough the tube, just as we do with our vane- 
sights ,•’‘—1101 at all a despicable device ! The third machine was a gnomon [C], 
the height of which was twice the diameter of the foimci insLiument, ciected on a 
vciy laige and long slab of maible, on the noithern side of the teiiacc. The stone 
slai) had a channel cut loiiiid the maigin, to be filled with uatei 111 oiclei to 
deternnne whethei the slab was level or not, and the style was set vertical as 111 
bom -dials f We may suppose tins gnomon to have been erected that by its aid 
the shadow at the solstices and equinoxes might be precisely imtecl, for in 
that view both the slab and the style weie giaduated. The fouith and last insltu- 
nienl, and the laigest of all, was one consisting as it weie of 3 or 4 huge astrolabes 
m juxtaposition [1)1; each of them having a diameter of such a geomctiical 
])ato as I have specilied. The fiducial line, or Alhidada^ ns it is called, was not 
lacking, 1101 yet tlic* J)ioptia,\ Of these astiolabes, one having a tilted position 
111 the (liiection of the south lojiresentod the equatoi ; a second, which stood cross- 
wise on the fust, in a 1101 Ih and south plane, the Kathei took foi a meridian j 
but it could be turned louiul on its axis ; a thud stood in the mexidian jdane 
with its axis peijiendiculai, and seemed to stand for a veitical ciiclc; Imt this 
also could he tniiicd lound so as to show any veitical whatevci. Morcovei all 
these vvcie giaduated and the degiees maiked by piomment studs of iron, 
.so that in llie night the giadualion could be lead by the touch without 
a light. All this compound astiolabc instiument was elected on a level 


w “ Pininilii ” I /’/ stilus i’t> mode quo in hoxdogas ad per^tcndtuilum collocafusy 

{ 'I’hc Al/dudtt IS tljo toivcisim; m<U \ bai whidi t'lnics the dioltfUf jt>innuti\s^ 01 sighr-vancs 
'IhovvinUis found in s( tint ohUi I'ainlisli 1 )u lion mes, and m Kiaiicc and Italy is still applied to 
tin* tiavirsint; inclev of a jilauc table 01 of a '■Lstiint Littre derives it fioiu (Ar ) \idddy cnnn>e- 

I itnm , but It is luilly lioin a quite ihUuciit uoid, al-Udadat ^ dooi-post," 

which IS found in this <-cnse in .in Aiahic tic itnc on the Astrol ibe (see 
P 
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marble platfoim with channels louncl it foi lc\ellin§ On each of these 
instiuments evplanations ol eveiything weie g;ivcn in Chinese characteis » 
and theie weic also engiaved the 24 zodiacal constellations winch answei 
to oui 12 signs, 2 to each.’*' Theic was, howovet, one eiior common to 
all the instiuments, viz, that, in all, the elevation of the Pole was assumed to bo 
36° Now theie can be no question about the fact that the city of Nanking lies 
in lat. 32^^ ; w hence it would seem piobable that these instiuments wcie made 
for another locality, and had been elected at Nanking, without lefeience to its 
position, by some one ill-veised in mathematical science r 

“Some yeais afteiwaids Fathci Matteo saw snmlai instiuments at Peking, 
01 lathei the same instiuments, so exactly alike weie they, insomuch that tliey 
had unquestionably been made by the same aitist zVml iiuleed it is known thal 
they weie cast at the peiiod when the Taitais weie dominant in China ; and we 
may without lashness conjectuie that they weie tlie woik of some foicignei 
acquainted with oui studies But it is time to have done with thoNe instiuments” 
IV. caj> 5) 

In this mteiesting descnptioii it will be seen that the Aimillary Spheie [HI 
agrees entuely with that ic2)iescntcd m oui Aontispiecc fiom Mi. ''Phomson’s 
phologiaph. And the second of his phologiaf>hs m my possession, but not, I 
believe, yet published, answeis perfectly to the cunous desciiplion of the 4lh 
instiument [D], Indeed, I should scaicely have been able to tianslale tliat 
desciipLion intelligibly but foi the aid of the pbotogiaph befoie me. It shows 
the 3 astrolabes 01 giadualed ciicics with tiavellmg indexes ananged exactly as 
descubed, and pivoted on a complex fiamc of bioiize ; (j) cncle Jii the plane of 
the equator foi measuiing light ascensions; (2) ciiclc with its axis veitical to 
the jilane of the last, foi measuiing declinations; (3) ciicle with veitical axis; 
for zemlli distances V The Gnomon \A\ was soon i>y Mi. Wylie in one of the 
lowci looms of the Obseivatoiy (see below) Of the Globe we do not now heai ; 
and that mentioned by Lecomte among the ancient instiuments was infeiioi to 
what Ricci describes at Peking 

I now tianscribc Mi. Wylie’s tianslation of an extinct fiom a ropulni 
Description of Peking; 

“The obseivatoiy is on an elevated stage on the city wall, in the south-east 
coinei of the (Taitai) city, and was built in the yeai (\ D. 1270). In the cmitie 
was the Palace, inside of W'hich weie a pan of sciolls, and a cioss 


* This IS un error of Ricci’s, as Mr Wylie obscivcs, 01 of his rcpoUei 

Ihc Chinese divide their year into !?4 poitions ol 15 dav> each ( )f these divisions twdvi* 
called A’‘unir mark the twelve places in which the sun and moon (oni« mto con)imr(ioii, and aie 
thus m somcdcgiee analogous to our xa signs of the Zodiac 'I he names ol these A ui<‘ 
entuely difierent from those of our signs, though Mnce the 17th ceuUiiy the Wc‘sleni /odiai , with 
paraphiased names, has been introduced m some of then books Hut besides tliat, ihty divide 
the heavens into aS stellar spaces The coriespondcnce of this division to tin Hindu system ol 
the 28 Lunar Mansions, called Wit/ s/int?av, has given use to much discussion 'I’lie Chinese wzw 
01 stellai spaces are excessively unequal, vaiymg horn 24" tn equaloiial extent down to 
It at 

I Mr Wylie is inclined to disiiust ihe acrui acy of this i(ni.ul.,.ts the only tityneaily on 
the 36th parallel is P’lngyangfu 

but we have noted m regard to this (Polo’s Pianfu, \tjl u p i?) that a college for the educa- 
tion of Mongol jouth was instituted here, h\ the gieit inimstei Veliuchiitsai, whoM' divotiou 
to astronomy Mi Wylie has noticed above In fact two eollcgos weie t ,t ibhshetl b> him, one at 
Yenking, t e Peking, the otliei at P’nv-yang . and astiomniiy is si»ceihed as on<* of the studies to 
be pm sued at these (see jrOAswn 1 1 71-72, quoting tlr J/mt/a) It si ems highly jirob iblc that 
the two sets of mstimnents weic oiigimdly intemled fur these two mstiliitions, and that one set 
was earned to Nanl> mg, when the Ming --et then caimal theie in r jtiO 

f The 2O iufi Ol stellai spaces, above spoken of, do imL extend to tlie Pole . they an* indeed 
very unequal m extent on the meridian as well as on the eipiatoi And the aiea m the 
northeni sky not embraced m them is divi led into tlnoe large spaces i died J Vr/z 01 t nilosmcs, of 
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iiisciiption, by the inipoiial hand Foimeily it contained the llioan-tem-c [BJ 
‘Aimilhiiy Sphcie,’ the Kt'cn-c [!>*->] ‘Tian&it Instiument’ (‘O, the 
[Al ‘Biass Globe,’ and Lcaiig-iecn’ChiJi^ ‘Scctoi,’ which weie coiibtiucled 
by Ko-show-king iindei the Yuen Dynasty. 

“In (1673) the old instiumenth, havinj^ stood the wear of long past yeais, had 
become almost useless, and si\ new mstiuments weie made by un])eiial authonty. 
These weie the Tu'u-t\’-e ‘ Celestial Globe ’ (6) , Chth-laon-c ‘ Equmoctial 
Spheie’ (2), ‘Zodiacal Sphoie’(i), /unj;>~d ‘Azimuthal 

Hoii/on’ (3); ‘Altitude Instiument’ (4), ‘Sextant’ 

(5). These weie placed m the obseivatoiy, and to the piesent dayaie lespect- 
fully used. I'he old instiuinents weie at the same time leinoved, and deposited 
at the foot of the stage In (1715) the 71 ’-//;/^ OVziniuth and Altitude 

Instiument’ was made,* and in 1744 the (hteially ‘Spheie 

and Tube insti unienl foi sweeping the heavens’) All these weie placed on the 
obseivatoiy stage 

“Thcie IS a u iiid-index-pole called the ‘ Fan -w ind-pcnnon,’ i*n which is an 
non disk niaiked out in 28 points, coiicsjioiiding in nuinbei to the 28 constella- 
tions ’'t 

IMi. Wylie justly obseivos that the evidence is all in accoid, and it leaves, I 
think, no leasouablc lOom foi doubt that the insti uments now in the Ohsei- 
vatoiy gaiden at Peking aie those which weie cast aside by J<'athei Veilnestiii 
x668 ; which Fathei Rioci saw at Peking at the beginning of the centuiy, and oi 
which he has dcsciibcd the duplicates at Nanking , and which had come down 
horn the time of the Mongols, 01, moie piecisely, of KubUi Khan. 

Kieci speaks of then age as neaily 250 yeais m 1599 5 Vcibiest as neaily 300 
ye*iis in 1O68. But tlicse eslnnates evidently point to the ttrf/imafion of tlie 
Mongol Dynasty (1368), to which the Chinese would natuially lefer theii 01 al 
ehionology. \Vc have seen that Kubhu’s leign was the cia of lloui^hing astio- 
noiny, and that the instuuncnts aie refeiicd to Ins astioiiomer Kosheu-king ; 
noi does tlieie seem any giouiul foi questioning this. In fact, it being once 
esiablished that the instiuinents existed when the Jesuits euteied China, all the 
objections tall to the giound 

We may obseive tliat the numbc} of the ancient msti uments mentioneil in 
the popiil.u C’hinese aceount agices with the mmibci of nupoitant instruments 
iles< idled by Kieti, and the titles ot tluee at least out of the four seem to indicate 
the Siiiue instiuinents 'I'he catalogue ol the new instiuinents of 1673(01 i668) 
'pveii in tlie native woik also agiees with that given by Lecomte.j: And 

m leleiejK'c lo my question as to the piuuinliiy that one of Yeibicst’s mslruiuents 
might have been unnoved liom the ten ace to the gaiden, it is now haidly worth 
wliili* lo lepiiit Ml, W^ylie’s assu I ance that theie is no giound vvluitevei foi such 
a siqqiusition, 'Hie insli uments lepieseuled by Lecomte aie all still on the 
lenaee, only then positions liave been soiuevv'hal altcied to make loom foi the 
two ailtleil III last centuiy. 

Piobabl>, savs Mi. Wylie, moie might have been added Jiom Chinese woiks, 
t ipeeuill) tlu* bu);;iaphy ol Ko-sliui-king. But my kind conesjioiident was unable 
to have) be>oii(l tlie books on his own shelves Noi was it needful. 

It wdl liave lieen seen that, bcautiiul as the ait and casting ot these lustiu- 


wlnditlu Ik 1(1 (4 tn1.uu1pul.11 ‘.l.u . |i>» (in It- '»! iiupelu.il appautiua) loims one which is callui 

I I 1 1 I’l (// lUiixiiis ) 

'I he '.uutiu-in rut tinnutl.u stu •. tuiiii a ioiulh spue, btyoiul the 'sS — //**/ 

“ I Ills w.i . uhviuu.lv uuulu 111 Kooiiu Then is iiutlniig Chmt^t ihmu il, ciiliti m roii- 
sUiKliuiuu tuniiiKiil U 1 . \ciy thileuiit tiuiii all the I i ///(•,) 

} “'I'liut Itjllunsa iiiimiit dt sciiptiuii ol the Inass rlep->>tlia, and the hiass niumiun, whieh it 
i .iinueef.suytt) ti 111 .Lilt 1 hav<* set u hullithest m .liium*nts, m two ol the luwti looms A/ 
j Weli.oe .itt.irlicil UtKi. A, 15, t’, to mdu att the eoiiespomleiiees ot the aiieicat iiisliit 
iiKiit iiid eyiihet . to mdieate the eoiiespoudeiiees ot the model a lasUiuueiits 
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ments is, it would be a mistake to suppose that they aic entitled to equally high 
lank in scientific accuracy. Mi. Wylie mentioned the question lliat had been 
staiteil to Fieiheri von Gumpadi, who was for some yeais Piofcssor of Astionomy 
in the Peking College, Whilst entiiely i electing the doubts that had been laised 
as to the age of the Mongol instiumenls, he said that he had seen those of Pycho 
Biahe, and the foimer aic quite unwoithy to be compaied with Tycho’s in 
scientific accuiacy. 

The doubts expiessed have been useful in diawing attention to these remaik- 
able icliques of the eia of Kublai’s leign, and of Alaico Polo’s lesidence in 
Cathay, though I feai they aie answeiable foi having added some pages to a 
woik that lequiied no enlaigement I 


12.— Former Practice of Cremation by the Chinese (VoI. ii. 

p. n6). 

We have noticed the apparent inconsistency of the asseitions of this piactice, 
by Polo and other Western tiavelleis of the Mongol era, with the known insti- 
tutions of the Chinese, both at eailici and later peiiods , and though one indued 
confirmation is quoted from a Chinese souicc (p 117), I had been unable to 
find m any translated Chinese woik a duett iccogniUon of the pievalence of the 
custom. And 1 am now gieatly indebted to the kindness of an eminent Chinese 
scholai, Ml. W. F Mayeis, of Her Majesty’s Legation at I’oking, who, m a 
letter, dated Peking, Sept. iSth, 1874, ^smds me the lollowing nicmoianduin on 
the subject — 

“ Col. Yule’s Marco Polo^ 11. 97 [Fiist Edition]. Jhtrmu^^of Ihc Dead, 

On this subject compaie the aiticle enlillcd JTuo tn ‘ Cremation 

Buiials,’ in book xv. of the Jih Che TmJi^ or ‘Daily Jottings,’ a gieat collection of 
miscellaneous notes on classical, histoucal, and antuiuaiiau subjects, by Ku Yen- 
wu, a celebrated authoi of the 17th centuiy. The aiticle is as follows 

“ ‘The piactice of burning the dead flomished (01 lloiiushes) most extensively 
in Kiang-nan, and was in vogue already in Ike peiiod of the Sung Dynasty, 
According to the Ilistoiy of the Sung Dynasty, m the 27th ycai of the leign 
Shao-hing (\.n. 1157), the piactice was aniinadvci ted iqiou by a public olficial.’ 
(Heie follows a long extract, 111 which the burning of the dead is tepiehendeil, 
and It IS stated that ccmeteiies were set apait by Government on belialf of the 
poorer classes. 

“ ‘In A. I). 1261, Hwang Chen, govcrnoi of the distiict of Wu, in a mmnotial 
praying that the election of cicmation furnaces might theiicefoith bo prohibited, 
dwelt upon the impiopnely of burning the remains of the tleceased, for whose 
obsequies a multitude of obscivances wcie piesciibcd by the leligious iites. I le 
fuither exposed the fallacy of the excuse alleged for the piactice, to wit, that 
burning the dead was a fulfilment of the piecepts of Biuldhu, and accused the 
piiesls of a ccitaiu monastciy of conveilmg into a source of illicit gain the piactice 
of ciemation.’ ” 


13. — The Squares in the City of Kinsay (Vol. 11, p. 191, and note). 

Tn the note allusion is made to figtiies in a medieval Chinese woik, which jiei- 
haps thiow some light on the squaies siiokeii of by Maico I’olo (p 184) and alludcil 
to by Wassaf (p. iy6). As Mr. Wylie has seat me a tiacing of these figuies, it is 
woith while to append them, at least in diUiitam. 
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No T Plan of a or Squaie 

No 2 ,, ,, ni the South of the Impcn il City of Singanfu. 

No. j Anaiigcment of 'I'wo-Fang Squaxe, with 4 streots and 8 gates. 
a 'fhc hi arket Place 
b The Olficial Establishment 
i Olhcc foi icguLiting Weights 

Colupaic Polo’s statement that ui each of the sriuaies at Kinsay, wlieie the 
inaikels weio held, theie weie two gieat Palaces facing one another, in winch 
weie established the officeis who decided ddfeieucos between mci chants, iSlc. 

The double lines lepiesent sticets, and the X aie gates. 


14.— Derivation of the Name of Kollam or Quilon. 

(Coi/um of Polo, VoL u. p. 365 ) 

On the suggestion vcntuicd in the .second footnote, Dr Caldwell writes 
“ I fancy AV/f-?, a name foi pcppei m Sanskut, may be deiived fiom the name 
of the countiy AWtu/iy Noith Malabai, which is much moic celebiatcd foi its 
peppei than the countiy abtmt (Quilon. This Kdhwi^ though lesembhng KoUam^ 
IS ically a sepaiate woul, and never confounded with the lattci ]>y the natives. 
'I'he piince of Kolam (Noith Malabai) is called Kolastri 01 Kolattin^ Comjiaic 
also /, the name of a hill in the Sanskut dictionaiies, called also KHla gin, 

''I'lie only jxossible dciivations foi the Tamil and Malayahm name of Quilon that 
I am ac<[uainted with, aie these: (i.) Piom Ah///, the * Royal Picsence’ or 
picseiice-chambcM, 01 hall of audience. KoUam might natuially be a deiivative of 
this wold , and m conlumation 1 fiiid that othei lesidcnces of Malabai kings were 
also called kollam, c, g Kodungalui 01 Cianganoie. (3.) Fiom AV//, the same 
woid, but witli tlic menning ‘a height’ or ‘high giound ’ Hence Ah//?, a very 
common woid in 'J'amil foi a ‘diy giam field, a back-yaid.’ Kolh is also m the 
'fannl poets said to be the name of a lull in the Chera countiy, i, r. the Malabai 
coast. Kolam in 'J'aniil has not the meaning of peppei , it means ‘beauty,’ and it 
is said also to mean the fiuit of the ju|ul)a. (3 ) It might possibly be deiived fuim 
Ah/, to slay ; — A'o/lam, shiughtei, 01 a place wdieie some slaughtei happened . . . 
in the nliseiice, however, of any Uaditlon to this effect, this deuvation of the name 
seems impiobable.” 


15.— Cape Comorin (Vol. 11. p. 372). 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his Ilisloty of Indta^ vol. Til iccently published 
(p. 3 ^ 6 ), sa)s of this tiact : 

“ Tlie u‘giou dcnves its name fiom a temple which was elected theie luhonoui 
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ofKuman, * the Virgin,’ the infant babe who had been exchanged foi Kimhna, 
and ascended to heaven at the appioach of fCansa ” And in a note . 

“CoL Yule identifies Kuindii with Duiga This is an eiroi The temple 
of Kumau was elected by Kiishiia Raja of Naismga, a zealous pation of the 
Vaishnavas ” 

Mr. Wheeler quotes Faria y Sou/a, who lefeis the object t>f woiship to wdiat 
lb meant foi this stoiy (il. 394), but I piesume fioni Mi, Wheclci’s mention of the 
builder of the temple, which does not occui in the Poituguese histoiy, that he 
has othei inloimation. The application of the Viigin title connected with the 
name of the place may piobably have vaiicd with the ages, and, as thcie is 
no time to obtain other evidence, 1 have lemoved the wools whith identified the 
w'lth that of Duiga. But my authoiity foi identifying the obfcct of 
m whose honour the pilgiims bathe montlily at Cape Comoiin, with 
Duigd, IS the excellent one of J)i. Caldwell (see his Drnvnhan Gnimmar as 
quoted in the passage). Kiishna Raja of whom Mi, Wheel ei speaks, leigiicd 
aftei the Poituguese weie established in India, liut it is not pioliable that the 
Krishna stones of that class wcieeven known in the Peninsula (01 peilitijis any- 
wheie else) in the time of the authoi of the 7 V;/////s i45oyeais befoio ; and ’tisas 
little likely that the locality owed its name to Vasoda’s Infant, as that it owed it 
to the Madonna in St, Francis Xaviei’s chuich that ovci looks the Cape. 

h'ra Paolino, m his unsatisfactory way ]>. 6S), spe.iks of Cape 

Comoiin “which the fndians call Ctxnyamnn^ f^} omouUu iufn^ 01 simply 

Conitxu or Cinnmi *a Viigin,’ because they pielend that anciently tht‘ goddess 
Comari ‘the Damsel,’ who is the Indian Diana 01 Hecate, used to liathe ” t(.c. 
Howevei, we can discovei fioin his book elsewheie (see pp. 79, 2S5) that by the 
Indian Diana he means IMivati, /. 4’. Duiga. 

Lassen at fust’ identified the Kimiaif of the Cape with IMimUi, but aftei- 
wardb connected the name with a stoiy in the Mahabhiuata about ceitain Apsn^ 
HTSi's changed into (hocoddesf Dn the whole theie does not seem suliicienl 
giound to <leny that IVuvatf was the object of woidiip at KumAii, though 

the name iiiuy have lent itself to various legmids. 


16. — Thk Rue (Vol. li. ]) 410) 

r have to thank Mi. Arthui (liote foi a few words inoic on that most interest' 
mg subject — touched on at i)age4io- the discoveiy ol a leul fossil AV/r in New 
Zealand Ifeinfonns me (uiidei date Decembei 4th, 1S74) that Frolessor ( )weii 
IS now woiking on the huge bones sent home by Di. llaast, “an<l is convinced 
that they belongeil to a bml of piey, probably (as Di. Haast suggested) a Haitiei, 
doubfc the of the Moa^ and ijiiite capable theiefoie of preying oji the young 

of that species Indeed, he is disposed to attiibute the extinction ol the Uaipa- 
goinis to that ol the Moa, which was the only victim in the coiuitiy which could 
supjily it with a sulficiency of food.” 

One lb tempted to add that if the Moa 01 Dmoinisol New Zealand had il** 
/rarjhaj^ontia scouige, the still gi eater Aepyoiuis ol Mailagascai may have laid 
a piopmUonate tyiant, whose bones (and <|uills*'') time may bung to light. 
And the descuption given by bir Douglas I'oisyth on jiage 5.J2, of the action ol 
the (loldon Eagle of Kasligai in dealing with a wild lioai, illustiates how sucl 
abiul as oui imagined Jfa) nt\ Aefyoi ntthwi might m.istei thi‘ laigei juchy 
del mala, men the elcidiant himself, without having to tieat him jnecisely as tlu 
Pcisian diaw'ing at p. 40S lepiesents 
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aAS. 


ADEN. 


A \S, Asu (or Almis^ ‘1 v ) 

Abacan, a Tartar yoneial, II. 237 , 244. 

A bah, sue Ao<t* 

Abnji, son of Ivublni, 353. 

Abaka (Abafija), Klian of Persia, 33, 36, 93, 
J05 ; II. 463 - 466 , 472-476, 496. 

Ab<ino, Pietro of, his notice of Polo, tlfu 
Abash (Flabdi, i. c Aliyssmia, q v), II 
416 ; 421 neqq. 

Abbii Urcqory, II, 427 

Abbott, Mr Consul Keith E , 82, yi, y], yH, 
101 .sv*./</ , rf 4 -ri 5 , 129-13C 
Abdul Kuu fshiiids, II 396. 

Mejid, 185. 

Abhci, 38, 82 

Ahiiihf t]i(‘ word, II. 252. 

Abr.iha, liulor of Vouieii, II. 429. 
Abraiamaix (/>V(r/<m oi,s, q. v), emploj'ed jis 
shnrk-chariucis, 11. 314 , 321 ; 348 ; bij[?h 
chaincier, 350 ; distiiK'lave tin cad, /6. , 
then killer ‘ th('ir heed to oiiieus, 851 , lon- 
gevity; thewoKl, ><;» 

Abubiiki, Atiibe^^d iMr.s, 87; II. jjj. 

, Ibialniii Sind Mahonieil, (*ju»iimcrs em- 
ployed by Kiibisii, II, 153. 

Abulfeda, his g<‘Oj;raphy, /, , .it the Sie<>e of 
Aoie, II. 148. 

Abyssinia (Abash), 11 . 421 mn/y. ; outra'^e 
by Solilan of Aihni iMUses tin* Kiut; of — to 
atdack tin* hitter, 424 ; Ins veugeuiiee, 
fiuther j)aiti<*iilars re^ardin'^, ih,‘ doim- 
mon oil the (\>sist, 430; Modieval lli\i 
and chiouohxji}, ih. , T.ibleof KeiifUs, 43 i ; 
w.iis with hhihomed.'in States, 433. 
Aobaleo Manzi, II 27 , 28. 

, or Acbaluc (01iiu5j;tin<;fu), II 8, 9-J0. 

Acoambalo, K. oi OhamjM, Jl 249 , 251 
Aeheli, Acliein, st'e iievt woid. 

Aeiua, II. 267, <h>ld (d, 268 , hl'^u-aloe’., , 


conversion of, 269 ; its gient power at one 
tmiu, 270 , elephants at, 271 ; 277 , 279 , 
283, 286, 288; 290 

Achm Head, II. 283, 289, 290. 

Aohmath (Akniad, q. v.) the Bailo, his 
power, oppressive malvansations, death, 
and posthumous condemnation, 401 aeqq. 

Acomat Soldan (Ahtnad Sultan)^ seizes 
throne of Tabriz 11 465 - 466 ; goes to en- 
counter Argon, 467 ; 1 ejects his lemon- 
sirance, 468 ; ilcte.its .lud takes him, 469 ; 
but hcais of Argon’s escape, is token and 
jmt to death, 471 5 Notes on the history, 
II 469 , 472 - 473 - 

Acorn bread, 126. 

Acqui, Friar Jacopo d*, his notice of Polo, 

Citif htif 1 i(). 

Acre; Bioils at, between Venetians and Ge- 
noese, 40 , 17 - 22 ; plan of, 18; capture by 
vSai.iceus, IT. 148,434, wickedness of, 438 

Adam, Legend of, Seth, and the Tieo of 
Life, T41 

’s Apple, 101. 

’s Sepulchre on Mountain in Ceylon 

(Adam’s Peak)} Ih 298 ; — \s teetli, hair, 
iwc, 801 - 302 ; the Footmark, 302 setjq, ^ 
the Peak, 298 , 304, 310. 

Ailamoilaua, 59. 

Adel, peihajis confused whli Aden, IL 428 ; 
d 3 ^ 5 43 ^ 

Aden, liorso and other Tr.ide with India, II 
324 , 333, 367 , 434 , 437 ; 379 , 391 ; 399 ; 
407, 422 ; the SoJdan’s tieatmeut of .1 
bisliop, 423 , Vengeauco of the K ot 
Abyssmia on him, 424 ; apparently con- 
fused with Add, 428 ; account of the Km 
of, 434 , 437-438, the SultJiu, 434 , 436, 
439 , 441 , Intel com ,e and Tiade with 
(Wi, 43^ d3 7> Taulv.^, 4^7. 
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Adoration of the Emperor, 378 , . 

AduUs, 11 . 426 ; Inscription of, 429. 

Aepyornis and its Eggs, II. 409. 

Aetius, his prescription of musk, 271; of 
camphor, II. 285. 

Africa, Sea surrounding, to the South, II. 407, 

Agassiz, Prof., 10 1. 

Agathocles, Coins of, 172. 

’AyaSou ^aifwuos, Island, II. 293. 

Agha Khan MeheLati, the Living Old Man of 
the Mountain, 153 seqq. 

Aghrukji, son of Kublai, 353. 

Aguil, Mongol general, II. 118 , 120. 

Ahmad of Fenaket, Kublai’s oppressive Mi- 
nister, see Aojbmatla, and hist, notes, 
406-408. 

Sultan, Khan of Persia, see Aoomat. 

Ahmadi, 116. 

Aidhab, II. 435. 

Aidhej, 86. 

Aijaruc, Kaidu’s daughter, II. 461 ; her 
strength and prowess, seqq.; her name, 
463 ; the real lady, ib. 

Ajmir, II. 420. 

Akbar and Kublai, Parallel of, 340, 

Ak-bulak salt-mines, 162. 

Akhaltzike", 59. 

Akhtuba River, 5,6. 

Ak-khoja, II. 469. 

Aktar, 98. 

Aiabastrij II. 426 . 

Alaoou (Hulaku), 241 . See Ahxu, 

Alamut, Castle of the Ismaelites, 147-154. 

Alania, II. 491 , 492. 

Alans (or Aas), Massacre of a party of, at 
Changchau, II. 163 ; note on employment 
of, under the Mongols, X 64. 

Alaone, the name, ^4. 

Alarm Tower at Cambaluc, 362 , 365 ; at 
Kinsay, II. 172 . 

Alau {JMaku^ q. v.), Khan of Persia, 5, 8, 
10 ; takes Baghdad, and puts the Khalif to 
death, 6d ; Longfellow’s Poem on the sub- 
ject, 68 ; makes an end of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, 152 ; 11. 476 , 492 : his war 
with Barka, I. 4, 11. 495 scqq. 

Alauddin (Aloadin), the Old Man of the 
Mountain, 145 seqq.; 153. 

{Alawating of Mtifali), an engineer, in 

Kublai’s service, 11. 152, 

- — Khilji, Sultan of Delhi, 11. 146, 153; 
316; 389; 39r. 

Albenigaras, II. 349. 

A 1 Biruni, 107, 183. 

Alchemy, the Khan’s, 409 . 

Alexander the Great, allusions to the 


Legendary History of, and Romances regard- 
ing, no seqq . ; 14, 62 ; 131 , 13 3-13 8 ; 158 , 
• 159; 165, 166; 11. 304, 485* 

Alexander the Groat, E.\truct from French 
prose romance of, 154, 138. 

builds the Iron-gate, 62 ; site of battle 

with Darius, 131 , 143 ; kills a lion, 160. 

Wall of, 55 ; II. 537 ; Princes claiming 

descent from, 1 . 165 , 168; fixes chains on 
Adam’s Peak, II. 304 ; said to have colo- 
nized Socotra, 40 r ; tower of, on the bor- 
ders of Darkness, 485. 

Alexandria, 9 ; II. 217 ; trade to, from 
India, 379 , 434 . 

Alhinde, Alfinde^ Al-Mnt, 94.' 

’Ali and ’Aliites, 146. 

Alidada, 11 . 547. 

Alihaiya, general of Kublaps, II. 15 2. 

Alinak, II. 472-473. 

Alligator, described, and mode of killing, 11. 
46 ; eaten, 47 , 49 ; prophecy about, at 
Bhartpur, 11. 112. 

AUnalik, II. 460. 

Almanacs, Chinese, 433 , 435. 

Almonds, 160, 162 . 

Aloes, Socotrine, 11 , 401. 

wood, the name, 11 . 25 2. Sec Litjn-aloes. 

‘ A/or,’ the war-cry, Ul. 

Al-Eamni, Al-Ramin (Sumatra), II, 270, 283. 

Altai Mountains, 217. 

(Altay), the mountain whex’o thoKanns 

were buried, 241 , 261 ; what mountain 
intended, 242. 

— — used for the Khingan Range, 243, 297. 

Altun Khan (mountain), 242. 

— (Sovereign), II. 10. 

Al-Thaibi, Family of, 125 ; II. 316. 

Amazons, II, 397. 

Ain,her-rosolUQ\ 

Ambergris, II. 291 ; 396, 398; how got, 
399, 400 ; 404,416, 418 . 

Amda Zion, K. of Abyssinia, his wars against 
the Mahomedans, II. 430 seqq.; not the K; 
mentioned by Polo, 431, 432. 

Amm, kind of Brazil wood so called, II. 
283, 368. 

Amhara, II. 431, 433. 

Amien (Burma), 11 . 71 , 72 , 74, same as 
Mien, q. v. 

Amita Buddha, 441, 442. 

Amoy; Harbour, II. 222, 223; 225 ;— lan- 
guage, 227. 

Amphora, A^ifoi'a, II. 409 . 

Amu, Aniu, see Anin. 

AmuJii,ox Devoted Comrades of the King, 11. 3 3 1 . 

Anamis,!^., it 8. 
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Anamla, a giandson of Kublai, II 2;. 
AutUMuhtii, K ofBuima, II 64,312 
Ancestor Worship, 11 70, 78 , 

Anchors, Wooden, II 374 , 378 
Auihme^ Andem^ Andammm^ kind of iron, 
suo Ondanique. 

Andaman Islantls, II 291 , Natives, 292 , 
293-294 fcJou Anganianam 
Andragiii, II 284. 

Andrea Ikancu’s Maps, 139 
Andreas, K. of Abyssinia, II 43 1? 432. 
Andr(‘\v, Bishop of Zaytou, II 220. 
Andromeda omlifolut^ poisonous, 220 
Andnn^ Andan, ^\ol(ls foi steel, 95 
Angamanam (Audam.m Islands), II 289; 

deseiihed, 292 ; form of ilie woid, dn ; 296 
Angan oi llaiijani, j 1 8 
Ang<*lic French, .sv; 

Wuijka (Gryphon), II 408, 409, 412. 

Am in Arnienbi, II ^40. 

Animal Patterns, sec JicasL 
Anin, Pi’ovinco of, described, 11 101-103, 
104; 105, III, II 2, 113; 248 
Annals of tho Indo-Oiiinose St.ites, Ilemarks 
on the Written, U. 88. 

'An-nan, or Tongking, 11. 103, 24 8. 

Antal etie, 8Lai <it the, as di<iwn hy Marco 
Polo, tUi, 

Anthropaidcs 1 Av/o, 288. 

Autilli.i Island, 11 543. 

Antoiigil Bay, Madagascar, II 407, 

AimiiuUo (foi ‘ Pop<*’), X2 

Applos of Paradise, 99, jot ; Jl. 862. 

Aju’iciils, II. 192. 

^A^mhotii (Kaj)ukad.i'^), If. 36H. 

Apusca (Apushka,), Taitar Envoy fioiu Per- 
sia, 32 , 3 3. 

Arab Geography, / 7 

— Seaineii’s Tiaditions about Java, 11 . 255 

— colonies m Madagascar, 11 . 407 

Horses, lairly iitexavy lecogmtion of, 

I { 3 3 ].; trad<» in, Horses. 

Merchants in S India, II, 864 

Arahi, P(‘ople <‘allt‘d, (Arabs), 61. 

Arabi.i, se(‘ Vol. II. j»p, * 134 - 449 . 

Arabic ohai.ictei, 30. 

Arababiu, U. 43;. 

AnwJmiay Ararhuli^ II. {ri, 393. 

* Aramos,* the wonl, I J 469 , ).6o. 

Aiakan, II , 83 ; 267; 272; 281. 

‘Aratn* {//urdmi)^ Ihe woid, 146 , r47. 
Aiaiat, 47 ; ascents of, 51. 

Arhlasls, 11 , 61 ; 143, ami see Crosshows. 
Arbro Sol 01 Arbro Sec, liegion ot the, 
(Kh<»rasan), 38, 84 , 131 ; 11 464 , 472 , 
474 ; Nol(‘ on th(‘ sub|e(‘t, I. 132 iWy// 


Arbre Sol described, 131 ; the Chinar ; va- 
iious leadings, 132; the Tree of the Sun 
Legend (AW;;c Sol), 1 33^^35 J the Chris- 
ti.iu Legend of the Dry Tree {Arhro See), 
136 ; engrafi.od m the Legends of Ale\- 
.mder, 137; Trees of Grace in Persia, 140; 
Dry Tin 'G s in Mnhomedan Legend, 141; in 
Uabhiuical <ind Ihiddhist stones, and m the 
Legends of the Wood of the Cross, 141— 
142 ; Polo’s Arbre to be sought near 
Damghan, 145 ; the Glimtr, and Snbaean 
Apologue legaidmg it, 143; possible cine 
to Polo’s geographical use of the term, 155. 

ArhiV Sec, lio, 

Scul (a wiong reading), 132, 145. 

Arcali, Arculm, see Erculin. 

Archbishop of Socotra, II. 396 , 398 , 399 , 
40 T. 

, Great, of Baudas, II. 399 ! 3 ee 

Patnarelis, Gathoheos, Sees* 

Architectur.il liemams in Indo-China, IJ, 

Areca, 11 362. 

Aremj Smcharifern, II 279 

Argneup, Mount, 47. 

Argali, II, 483. 

Arghutt Khan (Argon, Lord of the Levant, 
of Piilo), of Persia, sends an em- 

bassy to the great Kaan fora wife, 32 , 33 ; 
is dead when she ariives, 86, 36; 38; 
X02 ; IJ 42 ; his unhappy use of the 
Elixir \htae, 356; 464 - 466 ; advances 
against his imele Ahmad, 466 ; liai'angues 
Ills chiefs, 467 ; sends Ahnia<l a remon- 
strance; IS taken piisouer, 468 ; released 
hy ceitam chiefs, 471 ; gets the sove- 
reignty, 471 ; and puts Ahmad to death ; 
IS Yeeogni/A*d as sovereign, 472 ; his (L‘ath, 
%Ik NoiC', on these events, 466, 469, 472, 
474 , 475 ; hia beauty, 477 ; 480. 

Argons or IIalf-biN‘eds {Ar<jhu, 7 i), 103 ; 275, 
279 set/q 

Ant, Anana, 11 . 393. 

Arikbugu, brother of KnbUii, 326. 

Aiimnspia, JI. 411. 

Arimuspian gold, 41 2. 

Anora Keshimur, 87 ; 100 , jo6; meaning 
of -b ma, xoG. 

Anpo, II 318, J2X. 

Arjish (Arzizi), 50. 

Arkasuu Noian, II. 473. 

Atklunwi, npplie<l to Oriental Christians or 
then clergy, 280. 

Armenia (Hermenia) Lesser (or Cilician), 
10 , invaded by Buudukilar, 22 , 23, 24; 
chaiaoterized, 43 , 44; II. 540. 

the Greater, 47, 100 , II. 540 bcqq. 
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Armenians, 46 , 47 , 76 . 

Aimem.in Christians, 280 
Aimilliiiy Splioro, Ancient, 435 , 11 . 547; 
Jesuit — , 545 

Arms of Keiinan colobriiieil, 92 , 96 

of the Tartciis, 262 , 255 , II. 468 

Airow Dmn ition, 33 B 
Allows, Tartar, II 458 
Artacki, 373 

Arts, the Seven, 13 , 14 
Aru (m Sumatra), 11 . 286. 

Arueki, 273. 

Aiuk, II. 473. 

Arulun-Tscighan-Balgliasun, 287, 297. 

Aiya Chakiaviirti, II. 298 
Aiy^nartta, 106. 

Arzinga (Erzingnn), 47 , 48. 

Arziron (Erzium), 47 , 50. 

Arzizi (Arjish), 47 , 50 
Asbestos and the Sal.miander, 217, 218. 
Asceticism of the Sensm, ^ 4 ; of the 
Jogis, II. 352 . 

Asciai, sec Ashar. 

Asedm Soldan (Cdiaiasstiddiu), an Indum 
Prince, 100 , to 7 

Ashar, King of Call, JI 367 , Note on, 361. 
Ashishin (Assassins), 146 , 148 . 

Asikau, IMongol general, II 242, 244. 

Asoka, n. 510. 

Asper, II 17 , 18. 

Assu.ssms, SCO lism lefitn 
Asses, Eine, m Persia, 86, 88. 

, Wild, in IVisia, 90 , 91; 127 , 227; 

in Mongolia, 226 , 227 ; 384 *, 111 Madagas- 
car, II 406 , 414; in Abyssinia, ‘ 126 ; in 
Far North, 479 , aHi 
Astrolabe, 432 , ll. 547. 

Astrology, Astrologers, in Taiigut, 208 , 
of Clunghiz, 237 , at the K,ian% Couit, 
292 , 377 ; atCiiiiibalue, 432 ; at Kmsay, II 
174, 186 , m Maa])ai, 328 , in < 1 oiluiii, 364 . 
Astronomical Instruments, Ancient Chinese, 
3^6, 435 , II 544 

Atabogs, of Liir, 86, ol Fais, 87, 125; JI 
285 , of Yezd, I. 90; of Kerman, 93. 
'Vtkiuson’s Narratives and their ciedibility, 
2 iG, 217, 11 543 

Atlas, C^liiues(‘, in Magliab, Lilnaiy, JI 176. 
*Arrayai (the Black P.utridg(‘ '''), loi. 
Auberoch(‘, Siege of, JJ. 145, 149. 

Audh (Oudh), 11 . 421 
Aufat, Ifai, 11 430,433 
Auguiy, see (hmnh 

Auiig Khan (Unc Can, the Prester John 
(if l‘olo, <1 v), 227 , 231, 332 ; 276, 278, 
279 , (limghiz’s Viet oiy o\ei, 299 ; II 14. 


Aiirangzib, 178 

Auroia, striking description ol, 8 
Aussji, II 430 

Ava (Avail Ol Abah), one of the cities of the 
Magi, 81 , 82, 84 

‘Avarian,* epithet of St. Thomas, II 339 ; 
c\plamed, 34 r. 

Avieonna’s classi 1 1 cation of Iron, 95 
‘ Avigi,’ the wold, 62 , 58. 

A. vum ; Inscription, II 436 ; Church of, 4 28 ; 
(Wrt of, 429 

Ayas (Layas, Aiaz/o, Gi.iz/.a, &;c , a port ol 
Ciluian Armenia), i.s’; si‘a-light at, 4/, 4", 
16 , 17,20, 23, 24; 43 , 45 
Aynthia, II 259, 260. 

A;Ainiiti^ II. 426 

Azure (ITltramaime), Mines in Badakhshan, 
166 , 1 70 ; !Miues m Tenduc, 276 , 279 , oie 
of, 367 , 359 

B 

Baba Btizurg, worhhipp(‘(l by the Luis, 86 
Baboons, etym of tin* word, II 372; 426 
Babylon, Babylonia (<’airo or Egypl ), 22 , 
2; , H. 208 , 312 ; Sultan of, 22, 434 , 435 , 
471 ; 5do, 541 
Babylonish ganiieiils, 67 
JU( <<u!vu. II 371 

BaccaiioijII 375 

Bacon, Jiogcr, as (li‘ographei , ///, liu 
I Bacsi (Bakhshi), i.e laimas, 292 , 293 , 305 , 
various cluiug(‘s of meaning, 306, 307, 

399 , 432 

Badakhshan (Badashan), 100 , 106; People 
of, j 62, 168; Mas of, 164, 165, 161 ; 180 , 
181 , 183; <\i]ulals, 164; (h'senbiMl, 165 , 
Kings of, claim d(‘sceut liom AIeN.mid<‘r, 
166 , j6H; dialects, i68; sciuiery, 167 , 
171 , <lepopiilatiou <d', i6^, 172; Forms of 
the Name, 169; 177 ; Uiver of, (II]»})m 
o.vus), 180 . 

Badaun, II 421 

B. idg(‘r, Ilev. Dr, G P,, 66, U. 441. 

Ikulghis, 157, JI 465 

IhiiUjh^ux Wmil-catelieis, II 450 , 45 I 
Jiadinddin Lulu (d' Mosul, 62 
Bafk, 9r. 

Baft, 114 

Baghdad (Baudas v ), 64 svy/(/ 

Indigo of (/>(0‘(! u/('o), II 371 

Bagi.itidaig ol \rmeiaa, 44; of Geoigia, 54 

Bahar, II 421 

Ikihaiak, Plain of, 164 

B.iluuiddiii .'Vyaz, 124, 125. 

li.iliieiii, II 333 
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Ptatherdon (Bailmrt), 50 
Baidu, Jl 474; soizos thii thion<^ of ?er.sin, 
474 ; (lis])lii(*<‘(l and pnt to death hy Ohazan, 
476; alleged to be a Christian, 474, 476 
Bailo, the title, 402 ; otym of, 407. 

Baku ; Kaylitha of, 48, 5 1 ; Sea of, (Caspian), 
60, dr 

Bakhtiyans of Liuistan, 89 
Bjila-Sagiin, 230. 

l>(tl(id~ul~Falfal (Mal.ibar), Tl. 365 . 

Jkihtdi^ The VVoid, II. 370 
Balalaika, a Taitar lnstrum(*nt ^ 381. 
Jialdn/arn/ah, or Devoted ]aog<‘s, II 331 
Balas Rubies, 166, 169 , 11. 349 
Bale (Balkh), 168. 

B.ilda(N see Baudas. 

Ikddn'rkuUy Brocadtvs made at B.ild.ic 01 
I»aglidad, 67, 

Baldwin de Courtenay, Bmp. of (!onstaii- 
tmophi, 2 

Bah, hslaud of, If, 267 

(in Abyssinia), II. 433 

liaiioSf 407 . 

Jialhh (a money of ucconnt), 11. 202, 

inodiovally .lUvays a (‘iohsb()w,II.r43. 
Balkhash, Lake, II, 457 
Ballads, G<‘iioeso, on sea-fights at Ayas and 
Curzola, hi srqi/, 

Ballaid, Mr., II. 371 , 375 

Balor, lialaur, Bilaur, Malaur, soo Bolor 

nahitmndmlmi II. 387 , 388 . 

Balti, r6H, 187. 

lUdnsluuh^ (dyni. of the word, 'dfl, 
liainboos; Multifarious us(‘s of, 298; Jungle 
of, on lire, II. 38; largist si/e of, i6. ; in 
(^lielviaiig, :o5, .ind see Canes 
liannau, (Jav(‘s at, 11 ) 4 ; oiioriinnis rccunihent 
imago ut, 223 
Pufm-hdunfiah, 184. 

Bamin, iid. 

rMiiK), :in<l Uiver of — , 11. 87, 89, 90, 93. 
Baiuler-Ahhasi, 114 , rir,, u7, 123. 

Bangala, sec* IFmiid 

Baptism at eompaiiietl hy branding m Ahys- 
sima, n 421, 427 . 

Baia, 11 . 288. 

Barao < /»<o ruk <| v ) Khan of < lli.igat.ii, 10 . 

10 , his war with Arghuii, II. 466. 
Ihirheriiio, Krant‘<“'eo da, int‘iitions (\m- 
thay, //'< ; 121. 

Bard(*sir, iif;. 

Bargu, Plain of, 261. 

Barguerluc, Bird calhsl Pidltmi)^ 

262, 2 r ,4 

Baigueliiii Tagruin, 2d] 

Bargu/iusk, di. 


Barm, Mongol Tribe, II. 131. 

Bark, Pine cloths from, II. 108. 

Baika Khan (Barca), Ruler of Kipchak, 4 , 
5 ; II. 418 ; 491 seqq.^ his war with llu- 
laku, I. 4 , 105 ; TI. 496 seqq. 

Barknl, 33d. 

BiirKiii^ luoporly Burgut, Eagle trained to 
the chase, 384, 38d ; II. 543 
Barlaam and Josaphat, Story of Samis, bor- 
rowed fiom Legend of Buddha, II. 305 seqq. 
Barley, Huskless, 166, 171. 

Baroch, II. 353. 

Jhtrofi-tida, name applied to Tibet, 216, 
Barozzi, Dr Nicolo, S<% 08 . 

Bnrsknl (Barsool), 336 , 33 d. 

Barsauma (St BrasFamo), 78. 

Baiu^, Bairos, in Siim.-itra, and its Camphor, 
II. 285, 287, 288 
JUmusmo Insulae^ II. 293 
Itanigai(f, II. 3 87, 400. 

Bashai (Pashai), 174 

Bushjiah Lama and the Mongol character 
called aftei him, 29, 344; JJ. 38 
Basma (Pa.sei, q. v.), Km. of Snmata’a, 1 1 
265 , 266 , 270, 274 , 288 
Bttsmfd.\ 283. See G-uasmuls 
Baspa, see 

Basra (Basora or Bastra), 64, dd. 
lUtlian", n 37 , 39 . 4 fi, 55 > 57 - 
Baths; Natural Hot, near ITorniuy, 113, 
I 3 d ; Hot, in Cathay, 428 , J^uhlic, at 
Kmsay, II 173, 18 r. 

Batigala, Battiaila, 11 . 430, 4to, 

Batochina, II 384. 

Bats, Large, in India, U. 328. 

B.itta,s of Sumatra and their cannibalism, TI 
2d9 ; 28r, 281. 

Batthala (Patlam in CeUoii; Bettelar), U 
331 - 

Battles described; Kublai’s with Nayau, 
329, and wo/(?, 353; Taitars anti the King 
of Mien, 11 . 86; KaitUi and the K<iaii’.s 
Koices, 469, Boriak anti Arghun {dti-ahs 
omdtvd), 466; Arghuu anti Ahm.ttl (t/o.), 
468 ; llulakii .lud Bai ka (t/o.), 497 ; Tuktai 
;tiid iSogliai (t^o), 501 Remarks m tin* 
authtu'.ship of these passjiges at p lift. 
Batu, Khan of Kipchak, surnamed Sam 
or <ilot>d, 70 ; Fuuntlt*r of Saiai, 5; 241, 
242; his inv.isittu t)f Russia, II. 491, 493 , 
iiuitlc iiitt) twt) Kings (Sam and Patu) by 
Polo, 491; (hai. i(‘tei anti cruelty, 493, 
Baudas (Baghthul), 62, tlt‘scribt‘tl, 64, 
taken by Alau (Ilulaku), 65; (Dlif of, 
aiul the MiiMck* t)f ihc Mountain, 70 stv/y. 
Baudekiiis, ,ee Bahl<i>rlniu 
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Baiidum de Sebouig, the Romance of, and its 
boirowmgs from Polo, US sa/q ; 147 ; 150 , 
196; 218 

BiUfiii.i, Duke Eruebt of, .i hledieval Ro- 
mance, IT 4x1 
JJavQitj Corsairs, IT. 403. 

Bayan Chingsian, a gieat l\Iongol Captain 
xmdoi Knblai, ii; 326, 353; TI, 120, 
inophecy connected with liis name, 128 
boqq , 133, his conquest of Manzi 01 S. 
Olima, 129, 132-133; note on liis history 
and character, 13 x , his exceptional cruelty 
at Changchau, 163, 164-165, iqx ; 460, 
liayan, one of the K.ian’s Mastcis of the 
Hounds, 386, 387 
— — , son ofNasruddin, II. 87. 

Khagan of the Avars, II. 131. 

Bdellmm, II, 387, 388. 

Beads, Hindu, II. 322 , 330. 

Beaicoote, see Barhut, 

Bears, 883 , 384 , 38 Y; II. 25 , 30 , 34 , 63 , 
371 , 404 , 426 ; white, in far North, 479 , 
48:. 

Beast and Bird Patterns on silks, &c., 65, 
67 ; 92; 97 - 98 , 3 B 5 ; IT. di 8 . 

* Beaten Gold,’ 374, 375 
Beauty of Geoigi.ms, 52, 55 ; of women of 
Khorasan, 181 ; of women of Kashmir, 176 , 
of women of Sinju, 267 ; (»f tliehalf-hieeds 
or A}()(ms, 275, of the tribe of XJngrat 
{Kmqnv<d')i 348 ; of people of Coloman, 
II. 105; (j^he women ofKmsay, 170 , of 
Kaidu’s Daughter, 461 ; of Arghun Khan, 
477 ; of the RussLms, 487 
Beds, airaiigemeni of, in Indi.i, 11. 329, 338. 
Beef not eaten m Waahai, II. 325, c-xcept by 
the Govi, //j, 334; nnchnitly oaten in 
India, 335 

Bejas of Red Snix Coast, II 419, 426 , 429- 
‘ Belie ’ for ‘ Melio,’ 11. 469 . 

Bell, Great, at Cambaluc, 863, 365 ; 399. 
Belial Rajas, II 

JkUcdi (or Jhtlltidi)] Ginger, so ealloil, 11 , 
370 ; Spanish use <»f the word, ifu 
Bendoc(iuedar, see IhlKtra Bmidululuri, 
Benedict Xll., Pope, II, 164. 
i»engal (Bangala), Uj the King (»f Mien 
(Burma) .and — ,11 81 , how Polo came 
to unite these tithxs; ladations between 
medieval Buima aiul — , nmdeiu claim 
3»refoiie(l by K. <»f Buiina, 82, 83; de- 
sciibed, 97 , alleged Mongol invasion of, a 
mistnice, 98 ; 101, 105 , eonfouiuled by 
Polo with Pegu, I ir ; 114 
Don|<imni of Tudel.i on the (hyplion, II, 410 
ilen^om, etym. of, 11. 266 , 386 


Bei.ird, Thomas, ^Rlasioi of the Temple, 25, 
Beibei.i, Sea of, II. 407. 

PiCichot, C.ixMlieie Q , 25 ; 11 507 seqq, 

Bern MS of Polo’s Book, o‘i’, ,s'.a, ij>. 

Berne, meaning anti etym ,233 
Bottelar, lende^vons of Pearl Fishers, II. 
314 , 32 T. 

Beyamini, Wild Oxen called, 11. 41 ; 44 . 
Bezants, 814 ; 391 ; 410 , 411 , 413 , 430 ; 11. 

33; 170 ; Value of, 535. 

Bhdtjamta! II. 330 . 

Bhaitpur, Prophecy regarding, JI, 133. 
Bianconi, Pi of, on the Text of Polo, «s7, . 9 ? 
Biar, II. 288. 

Bibais Bundukd.ui (Bendoequedar), Mam- 
Idk Sultan of Egypt ; invades Cilicinn Ar- 
menia, 22, 23, lus cbimieter, 24; extia- 
ordmary Letter of, 25 ; 151; killed by 
JCumiz, 25 1 ; II. 418 ; 428 ; 431 ; 496. 
Bielo Obci-o, 11 . 486. 

‘Bigoncio,’ 37X. 

Biluchis, 103 ; their robber raids, 109, Luiuri, 

Binh-Tlman (Ch.mii)a), 11. 250 . 

Binkin, 11. 2x2. 

Bint.mg (Pentam), 11 26 r 

I»iich-]).ak Books, 159; vessels, II. 543. 

Bird-hunts; Sibeiian, 261 , 264. 

Bfi-dluU or Biyaidawul, capital of Ma’b.iv, 

II 319 . 

Bn-Pandi or Pira-IUndi, JI. 316, 317. 
pjirdwood, I)i. < 1 ., II. 387 , 443 
Biihors of Chat.i Nagpur, II. 281 . 

Birthday of the Great Kaan, its celelira- 
tion, 373 . 

Bislibalik, 216, 426. 

Bishop, of M.de Lsland, II. 396 ; stoiy of 
an Abyssinian, 422 seqq. 

Bitter Bread, 113, 1 26 , 

"Water, 113, 126, 2 on, 20 r, 203 . 

Blue, Blachia (Lac, Wallach), II 490 . 
Black Crane, 286, 288 

Sect 111 Tibet, 317. 

Saints, ’White Devils lu Indi.i, 11 

341, 345 - 6 . 

Blacker the more beautiful, II. 341 
Pdoehinaiin, Mr 11., 117 , U 538 . 

Block- Books , supposisl to have been iiitio- 
dueed fioin China, 132 se/q, 

Pimtmg in Peisi.i, 416. 

Blood-sucking, Tartai, 254, 256 , 257 . 

‘ Blous, Bloies,’ the woids, 320 
Boar’s Tusks, Huge (Hippopot.imus), II. 
406 , 415 

7>ofv*f/s‘shi?, tlio wold, 64 
Bodhisatva A\.ilokite<,v.ti.i, II 247 
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Boilleian MS, of Polo, SO, fU; Libt of 
Mimatuies in, Jl 520. 

Uooach, a mistake for Locnc, and its sup- 
posed position, 11. 361. 

Bocmond, Prince of Antioch, Letter of Piibais 
to, 25 

Boga(l>ukri'', a great Mongol odiooi, delivers 
Aigliun, IL 470-4 73. 

Bohoa tlountry, 11. 30C-212. 

Ihdira, Sect of W. India, 154. 

Uoikoir, Russian Eiiioy, 220. 

Bokhara (Bocara), 9, 10 ; IL 456 
Bolgana, (iuecn, see JUiliuflum 
Bolghai (Bolgara) <»n the Wolga, 4 , 5 ; ac- 
count of, 6; Rums of, 7; Couit of, 371 ; 
U. 'iH2, 4 ^ 5 - 494 - 

]i<i(iihw\ Borgal, 1 e. Russia Leather, 7; 
381 , jH2. 

Bolivai, Padre, S. .L, his account of the Con- 
dor (JiV/ZA) of Africa, IL 413. 

Bolor, till, 182 , 187-188. 

Bombay, II. 386, 387. 

Bouga, 1 1 . 78. 

Boniface VllI , //i, oil. 

Boiioccio di Mestre, 6 ‘, 7 , (lO 
Bonpos, Old Tihetan Sect, 306, 314, SiS” 
319 - 

Bonus (Khony), 1 1 . 260 . 

[took of Marco Polo; its contents, 7 .s'; <ui- 
gm<d language Preneh, LV , oldest Italian 
MS %h.] ‘‘Oeographio Tev’t” in rude 
Fieiich, ii.s peculiarities and mdicatious of 
onginahiy, HH ; Various Types of 
'Pevi "( 1 ) The ‘‘ tleograjdue,’’ .s>i; (2) 
Pauthi(*r’s RISS. .W; (d) Ihpmo’s Liitm, 
iUl (jli>iiaeus’s Latin, Muller’s le- 
j>rmt, .0'^ ; ( 4 ) U,m)usio’s Italian cditum, 
,irid its peculiarities, n't'-UU] prohahh* truth 
about il,/'.v; Bases of <lis(‘oveiy of 

a MS. with SOUK* of its p<*cul unities, /uo; 
Ooiieial View of tlie iidatioii of the Texts, 
.0,0; Notic<‘ of an <d<l Irish vm-sion, /oo, 
Tabular View of tiie Kiluitiou of llu‘ Cliief 
MSS. and editions, II. ‘;2i; ileograjdiical 
data in the Itoak, Kni; ]u>\\ far it is m- 
flueueiMl in fonn hv fiudiei.in, /ooj per- 
h.ips m <h*seripti<iu . of Battles, I in; ICsti- 
inato of diiriiMon and nuinlu'r <d‘ MSS., 
thl; Bases of present v<‘isioii, Aid iCi/t/ 

B<u*<‘ in IIaiig<‘liaii Lstuai>, IL 191. 

BorfjaL ^ee /A;A//to/ , 

Born, Beitrain d<‘, A/ 

Borneo, Tailed Men lu, II 28 1 

<\miphov, s(‘e ('mnphn' 

BoioImmIoi, tJ » 

Borrak (Barac), Khan of Chaudai, 10 , 


105 ; IT 45 C, 466 , 466. 

Boiiak, Amir, Prince of Xeiman, 93. 

Boitam, 141-143. 

JJobioellta thnrifonfj U. 387, 444, 44^*?““ 
sermia, 444 ; — Cartcriif — Bhaudajmmi , — 
piqnj riferi i, — Fra 'atm, 446 . 

tjhhrtu II 387. 

Bouqueran, see Ihicham* 

Boxwood Foiests m Ooorgia, 62 , 58. 

‘ B0221,’ the woul, 214. 

‘ Bui,^ the woid, 4J. 

Biagadino, IVIarco, Husband of Marco Polo^s 
Daughter Fantina, /.L 

, Pietro, su]ip. son of the preceding, t6. 

Biahma’s Temple, ILingchau, II. 195. 
Biahnians (Abraiaman); Fish-charmeis to 
tlie Peail Fisheiy, II 314 , 321 ; Polo’s 
view of them ns merchants, IL 350 , 354; 
xirtucs ascrihed to them, ^A. ; their augu- 
ries, 360; longevity, 361 ; 360; Palhi- 
dian Legend of, 397 
Brahmanical Thread, II. 860 . 

Bi ah Ills, 103. 

Braklumov, 7. 

Brambanan, Ituins at, 12 , 

Bran diet, 294 , 315. 

Bra2il (Wood) ; lu Locnc, IL 267 , 260; in 
Sumatra, 282 ; ni.muei* of growth, /ft,, 
289 , 292; in Ceylon, 296 , 297 ; in Coilum, 
called Ooilumin, 363 , 368-370; ilillenuit 
kinds, /fj , vicissitudes of the woid, 369; 
Atlantic Island of Brazil, id,, and 543 ; use 
of, juohihited hy Painters’ Guild, 371. 
Brephuug Monastery, 31 i. 

‘ Bretosche,' the word, 331. 

Jinehu (Bnua, the Ujtper Kiaiig), IL 55. 
Bridges; of Puhsuighin, II. 3 ; at Smdafn 
(('lungtu), 30 , ofSuehau, 166 ; ufixmsav, 
169 , 171 , 172 , r78, 184 , 193; at Kieu- 
nmgfu, 208 , 2n ; Fuciiau, 215, 2x6; at 
Z.iytmi, {»r Climch.iu, 223. 

Brine-wells, see 

Brius, the River (Kiuaha Kiang), IL 47 , 62 , 

Blown, Sir Th<un.is, 011 Polo, 

Bruee’s Ahyssuiiaii tdironology, II. 4J0 srt/f/ 
Biunetto Latiui’s Bo<ik Ja Ticstn^sn; U,i, 
Itriuihilda, II ^64. 

Bruun, Piof Ph , 229; II ^88; 490; 537; 
5 59 

Bucephalus, Bi eed of, 166 , r 70. 
Buckrams; of Aizmga, 47 ; note on Hie 
stulP so called hy Polo, .|8 ; etyniologio.s, 
5r); at Maidiii, 62 , 64; li, 37 , at Mutfili, 
348 , ;]9; m Malabar, 379 , 386 ; 388 , 
425 . 
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Buddha, sec Mum 

; his Footmaik on Adam’s Pe.»k, II 

303, a Saint of the Giock and Roman 
Chuiches, 305-307; his Tooth llidic, 801 , 
3Ti ; his Alms Dish, 301 , 310, 312-313 
Buddhism; lu Ivashmii, j 7H, 179 ; in Taii£*nt, 
209; in Kamnl, 213; Anudioiatmi^ eflcid. 
ol* on rude nations, 432; OoiMSional 
spnitn.il force of, m China, .i^r ; m 
S. India, 11 320; and sco IMrtnf 
Buddhist, Doc.ilogiie, 180, Idols, IT 347, 
and sec Idols* 

Buffet and Vessels of the Kaan’s Table, 369 , 
37 T‘ 

Jiutfnci, II. 426 

Buka (Boga, q. v), a Great Mongol Chief, 

II 472,473- 

Bularguohi, or ‘ Keeper of W.iifs’ 389 , 393, 
Bulgaiia, Gieat, II and see IloUjhitr 
Bnlughau, the Lady (Bolgana), ; 32 , 32 , 
38; 11.472* 

(.mother), II. 474. 

Bundukd.ui, sei* /hhitrn 
Burkan Kaldun, 242-2/^3. 

Burma, King of, II 82 srqq ; 312, and s{m‘ 
Mien. 

Burnell, Mr. Arthur, 319; 345 5 37 ^>- 
Burning the Dead; in T.ingut, 207 , 208 , 
210; in Chinn, apparently eoimnou in 
Middle Ag(‘h, 11. 116, 550, an<l see Ihuid 
Burning paper imitations of property 
at funeinls, 207 , 208 , 2 ro; 259 , 260 , 261 ; 
II 176 

Ileietical Men and Books, 313, 314 

Widows ill South India, II, 825 , 334. 

Buryats 01 Buiaets, 250, 274 
Bushell, Dr. vS., his visit to vShangtu, 26 ^ 
2«7, 3 <J 7 * 

Butchers; in Kashmir, 177 ; m Tiliet, iHo; 

in S India, II, 326 , 

BiitiHis (foi Mutfih), II. 34 <h 


C 

(^a’ r<do, Ol CV Mihon, oi Corte del Milioni, 
the House of the Bdos at Venue, 4, 

seqq ; 4 -/ ; 1 

Caaou, O.istle of, 240 
Cabs, Pekini;, II, 194 
Oaoanfa (Hoki<m!;-fu), n 109,116 
Caohanfu. (D’nch.iu-fu), 11. 9, 17, 18, 10 
Oachar Modun, 390, 394 
Cachil]>atnnm, 11. 37 f». 

(Jaesalpum^ll 3 C 9 See Brazil. 

Ciwsaiea of (^lppa(loela (Oasaria), 47 


Caichu, Castle of, IT 9, 12, 14 , 16, 19 , 21 , 

541. 

Caidu, see Ktiidn 

Oaiju (on the llwang-ho), II 124 

— (on the Ki.mn, Ivw.iehan), II 165 , 
169 . 

Call (K.'i}.-i 1 ), II 319; 353 ; a gi eatpoit of 
commeice, 367 , the King, n. , identilied, 
359; meaning of name, //>. ; rem.iius, jfio , 
DJd* 

Camdu (a legion of Kastein Tibet,), II 42 , 
44 , 47 , i-H, 5 r, 55 ; — nlontilied, 57-58 
<\nug.in, II 1^8 

Cano, Museum .it, 11 . 4r7; .135; Venti- 
l.itors at, 45 r. See Babylon. 

(Jlniton, see Zayton. 

Gala Atapenstan (or Cueb(‘r\ Castle), 79, 
80 . 

Calachan, 272, 273 
(\il,iiate, see Kulhut 
^ Calamanz,’ the woid, 11. 252 
Calaniina, thi‘ citj, II. 3^3 
Calatu, se(‘ lud/uil. 

C.ildwell, Rev. Dr R ; On nanu* of (Vjleu, 
II 297; On Sh.ihi-Maiidi and Suudarii 
Pandi, 3if), 317 , on the Tower at Nega- 
]»atam, 319-320; etymology of name 
Chihm, 321 ; on Pacauta, 330; on I'/oios, 
334, on singular custom of Arrest, ’36, 
on Rainy Season, ih ; on food of hoises, 
337; on Slumai <levil-iiuages, 3 35 ; on the 
word choiach, 355; on portable images 
of oxen, 35B; on tlie oity of (\‘ul or Kay.d, 
on JitMoi) 360; on King Ashar of C.ul, 
361; Etymology of fCnlhm,, 3fi5, and 551; 
on Ptnati, 368 ; Etynudogy of S.ijiang, 
369, 372; on (^ape Commaii, 552. 
Calendar, Ecclesiastical Buddhist, 221, 32 ; , 
The Tartar, 433 , 435. 

— of Dooumimts relating to M.in-o INdo 
and his F.iinily, 11 503 

(talicut, the King of, and his eostuiiie, 11. 

Do; 3 f>«; 370 » 377 , 

Calif, se»‘ lilutlif^ 

t^digine, Gah/one (KhuUj.,i\ <‘aii,il from Nile), 
II 435 

Camadi, .a ruined eity, 98 , ii.p 11 pos- 
sibly n geneiie ii.ime, 'ih, 

Cambaluc (Kh.mladig or IVkiug), the 
c.ipit.al of (kit ha \ , tin* Ka.in’s 1 etui 11 
thithei Iiom e, impugn ag.uiist Nayaii, 
338 , the ]), daces theie, 354 srqt/*., the 
Cit>, 361 sc./// , its e\teiit, 362 ; W.ills 
and gates; plan, Bell-Tow ei, iLi , ih , 
392 , 396 , 397 , its a. 1st sulmilis, hostelruN 
v'kc , 398 , <emeten<‘s, women; ji.it roU, 
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899 ; great Traffic, ih , 401 ; Palace of the 
12 Barons at, 417 ; Roads radiating from, 
419 ; Astrologers of, 432 ; II. 8 ; lid ; 196 ; 
801 , 303 . Sec Peking, 

Cambay (Oambaet, Cambeth, Kunbayat), 
Km. of, II. 383 ; descnbed, 888; 389, 394* 
395; 420; 437; 440. 

‘ Cumbiiscan ’ of Chaucer, origin of the name, 
242. 

Camels; Camlets fiom wool of, 272 , 375 , 
white, 272 and 274; Incensing, 300; 
alleged to be oaten in Madagascai’, II 404 ; 
but le.illy m Magadoxo, 406 ; iidden in 
war, 416 , 4r9. 

Caraeiu, Kamichu, 222, 273, see Campiclati 

Camlets (Cammellotti), 272 , 275 ; what? 
274. 

Camoens, 11, 248. 

Camphor; Trees of (Lnnrus Camitlioni), in 
Kokion, U, 217 , and manufacture iheie,2 19. 

<1amphorof Sumati’a, H. 368; 282 ; Eansuri, 
xh , ; 283 ; details regaidmg, 285 seqq ; 
eaihest mention of, 285 ; superstitions 
1 egarding, 286 ; description of the — Tree 
{DrgiihaUnups Camjfihom'), 287, value 
attached to, by Chinese ; recent prices of 
dillbrent kinds, 287-288; 292; use of 
with Betel, 858 , 362. 

oil, II. 287. 

Campiohu (Kuncliau), <hly of, 321, 222 ; 
225 ; 262, 266. 

Oamul (K'umul, Komul), Province of, do- 
scrihed, 212, 213. 

Gamut, or fine shagreen leather, 381 , 382. 

Canal, G-rand, of China, 11 116 ; 121 , 122, 
122, 123; 120; 136; 138; construction 
of, 169 , lOo; 191; 205. 

Canale, Crist ofoio, MS. by, HH, iir>. 

Martmoda, French Ohiomcle of Venice 

by, 

Cananoro, II. 37$, 37O. 

(janara, IT. 380. 

(/nncamnm, fl. 387. 

Cane, Canes (nlw.ays means Pxtmhms m 
Polo); Kuan's Palace at (^handu made of 
290 ; how used to make ivjofs, 298; 
Great, on banks of Carainorun R , II. 17 ; 
Forests of, and their loud cxjilosions when 
binning, n. 83 , 38; Ropes of, 166 , 158; 
of great si^e m Chekiang, 203 . Hee 
Ikmihoos 

<\tnela 6>«m, II. 380 

Cannibalism; ascribed to Tibetans, &c, 
292 ; Foundation fin siuh t barges, 302 
••v'f/Y ; asonbod to IIiI 1 -])(M)J) 1 o in Fokion, II. 


207 , 209 ; to Islanders in the Seas of China 
and India, 246 ; in Sumatra, 266 , 374 , 
276 , 276 , 269, 280; the Battas and regu- 
lations of their — , 269; ascribed to the 
Andaman Islanders, 292 , 293. 

Cannibals, i,e, Caiibs, IL 398 
Canonical Houis, II 355-356. 

Cansay, (Kmsay, q. v.), II. 195. 

Canton, Temple at, 7 ,?; 11 . 181 ; 220 ; 225 ; 
226; 234. 

Cape Conientes, or of Currents, II. 407 ; 409. 

Delgado, II. 417. 

of Good Hope, II. 409. 

Gapidoglio, ‘CapdoiUe* (Sperm Whale), II. 
407. 

Cappadocian Horses, 46. 

Caracoron (Kaia Korum), 227 ; 261 ; II, 
458 , 460; Recent visit to, 539. 

Caraian, 11 . 5 8, 5 9 ; but sec 
Carajan Piovmco (Kara )<ing or Yunnan), i 2 () ; 
47 , 62 , 53 , 68 - 59 ; 6^65; 69 ; 71 ; 7 V 

, City of (Talifu), II. 58 , 62 , 65. 

Oaramoran, R. (Hwang-ho), II. 16 , 1 7 ; 124 - 
127; 185 , see i/trang^Iio, 

Carans or ScaranSj 102. 

Caraonas (Karaunahs, q. v.), 99 . 

Carats, 35 r. 

Carbine^ etym. of the word, xoj. 

Cardamom, II. 377. 

CardinaPs Wit, 2i. 

Canbs, II. 293 ; 398. 

Carpets; of Tui comania (Turkey), 46 ; 
Keiman, 96. 

Carnages ; at Kinsay, II 188 ; Chinese, 193 . 
Carrion shot fiom Engines, II. 144. 

‘ Carte, ^ la,’ the exprossion, II. 48 O. 

Caits, Mongol, 246. 

Garyota urenSy 11 . 288. 

Casan, see Ghazan Khan, 

Casana (Cmarea of Cappnd,), 46, 47 . 
Cascar (Kashgar), 189. 

Casern (Kisbm, q. v.), 160 . 

Oasoni, Giovanni ; on the Oa* Polo, ; on 
Medieval Galleys, 

C«ihpuin; Ancient erior about, 54 ; 

Names of, 60, 6 r ; 11 , 496 . 

Cassay (Kmsay, q. v.), 11 . 196. 

Cassia, 11 . 50, 51, 58; 380. 

Buds, II. 50; 386. 

— Fistula, II. 377. 

Caataldi, Panfilo, his alleged invention of 
movable Types, 

Ciusielh, P. di, 54, 55. 

Casvm (Kuswin q. v), a Km, of Pei'sin, 84 , 

85 
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Catalan Map of 1375 (or Carta Catalam\ 
characterized, 1 ^ 9 \ 61; II. 225 ; 267; 349 » 
375; 386; 495- 
Catalan Navy j 3 ^ 1 - 29 , 

Cathay (Northern China), 2 ; Origin of 
Name, 11 1, ir>\ known by name in Europe 
before Polo’s return, lU-lW ; in Maps, 
12s scqq,\ 62 ; 77; 276 ; Cambaluc the 
Capital of, 354 , 357 , 392 ; 399 ; 404 ; 
427 , 428 ; II. 7 ; 109 ; 115 ; 117 , 121 ; 
123 ; 176 ; 381 ; 466 . Generally Cathay 
is treated of in Book II. Pts. i and 2. 
Cathayans; their conspiracy against Ah- 
mad, 403 seqq. ; their wine, 427 ; astrolo- 
gers, 432 ; Religion of, 437 ; transmigra- 
tion i6. ; politeness ; filial duty: gaol de- 
liveries, 438 ; gambling, 0,; 440. 
Catholicos ; of Sis, 44 ; of the Nestorians, 61 , 
63; 11 . 399 , 

Gators, or Great Partridges (C/jaAors t), 287 , 
288,: 

Cat’s-Head Tablet, 347, 

Cats in China, 11 , 335. 

Caucasian Wall, 55. 

Caugigu, Province of, II. 97 , 99 , 100, 101 ; 
105 ; iir, rT4. 

Caulking of Chinese Ships, II. 232 , 233. . 

Cauly, see Jumlu , 

Causeway, south of the Yellow R., 11 . 136. 
Cauterizing heads of childi*on, II. 427. 
Cave-houses, 161, 164 ; 11. ii. 

Cayo de Eli, II. 375. 

de Diab, II. 409. 

Oayu (Kao-yu), II. 136. 

Celtic Church, II. 357. 

Census of Houses in Rinsay, II. 176 . 

— - Tickets , 

Ceremonial of Mongol Court, mi Mirinettc, 
Ceylon (Seilan), II. 292 , 295 seqq.; circuit 
of, 296; Etym. of name, ih.; the moun- 
tain of Adam’s sepulchre, otherwise of 
Sagamoni Bor can’s, 298 ; the history of 
this person (Buddha) and the origin of 
Idolatry, 299 seqq.; subject to China, 381. 
Chachan (properly Gharchand), see Ohar- 
chan. 

Cbagan-Nur (N.E. of Kamul), 216. 

j site of a palace of Kublai’s, 286 , 

287; 297; 397; 408* 

— Balghassun, 287, 297; II. 9; 28. 

Jang, II. 59. 

- — - Kuren, II. 17. 

Chagatai (Sigatay), son of Chinghiz, 10 , 
100 ; 191 , 194; 11.455,456,457. 

Chakor (kind of Partridge), 28 B. 

Chalukya Malla Kings, IL 3 20. 


Champa (Ohamba), Kingdom of, II. 248 ; 
Kublai’s Exp. against, 249 ; the King and 
his Wives ; products, 250 ; 250-2^3 ; 417 ; 

420. 

Chandra Banu, II. 297. 

Chandu (Shangtu), City and Summer Palace 
of the Kaan, 26; 289 , 294; 396 - 397 ; 

421 . 

Changan, II. 166, 168 , 169. 

Changchau (Ohinginju), IL 165, 164. 

(in Fokien), IL 222 seqq., 227. 

Changgan, IL 21, 22. 

Ohanglu, IL 116 seqq. 

Changshan (Chanshan), IL 180; 203 - 2 o 6 ; 
226. 

Ghang-te-hui, Journey of, IL 543. . 

Chang-y, 408. . 

GAao or Paper Money, 412, 415, 4 t6. 

■ Khanahs, Bank-note offices in Persia 

(r 294 ), 4 i 5 - 

, the Siamese Title, II. 59. 

di Bkx, 5 8 . 

Naiman Sums' Khotan, or Shangtu, 294. 

See Djao. 

Chaohion, Sung Prince, IL 134. 

• Ghaotong, IL 115. 

Chapu, IL x8i. 

Characters, Written; Four acquired by 
Marco Polo, 28 , 29 ; one in Manzi, but 
divers spoken dialects, IL 218 . 

Oharchan (Chachan of Johnson, Gharchand), 
198 , 200 , 20 r, 202. 

Charities of the Kaan, 426, 426, 431. 

— — , Buddhistic and Chinese, 432. 

~ — at Kinsay, IL 172 , 180. 

‘ Chasteaux,’ sense of the word, 40, 
Ohanltans or Temporary Wives at Kashgar, 

191 * 

Chriul, IL 353 ; 440. 

Cheapness in China, IL 184 . 

Cheetas, or Hunting Leopards, 384-385. 
Oheinan, Gulf of, IL 247. 

Chekiang into Fokien, Roads fi’om, IL 2o;- 
206, 

Chenching (Cochin-China), IL 250-25 r 4258. 
Chenchu conspires with Vanchu against 
Ahmad, 403 ; puts A. to death, 404 . 

Cheu, the Seven, IL 258. 

Ohibai and Ohiban, IL 457. 

Chilaw, IL 321. , 

Chin, the Sea of, IL 246 - 247 . 

China ; appears in Maps, till ; the name, IL 
247; King of Malacca at Court of, 263 ; 
trade to, from Arabia, 333 ; from Sofula in 
Africa, 391. See Cathay and Manzi- 
Chinangli (T’sinan-fu), IL 116, 117, 119 . 
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Ohinar<i see Plmc 

(Ihmchau or lehm-hien, II T38; 15^): 158 

, Chincheo, Ohineliow, Chwanchew, 

Thwanchnu, II. 214, 219, 221, 222, 223, 
327. See Zayton. 

(llnuGse; Marco iguoiniit of laiijiunge, 

30; Kpio,iams, iHo; Funeial Oustoms, 
210; iow.uds Kubiai, 403, and see 

406 ; [ielinion, 487, and chaiactei for uie- 
lioiou, 441 .st'i/7 ; 438, 443 , 

to paieiits, ib ; j^aniblmg, 438,* 
inouruins; eustoins, 11. 174; cluiracter ass 
logaivls mlogiity, 187, 193; wiiUen cha- 
iMctei, 218, and vaiiatios of «A, 

and 226 tsot/^/.; .slnps, 231 (see 
Pai^odas (so-railed) at Negapalain, 319 
; and <ds(*wbere, 381 , corns loiind m 
S India, pc, j»otU‘iy, do., 3^10; trade 
and inteicourse with 8 India, 360, 368, 
374, 379, 381, its cessation, 381 
Climgliiaxi-fu (Chiukiang-tu), Jl. 169, 161, 
1C2. 

Chingliiz Kaan; Ub tl\ loiiorted to bo a 
Christian, 14; his capture of Tahkan, r6i ; 
ravages Ihidakh.dian, 172; at Samaikand 
faviMus Christi.uis, i94> his campaigns iii 
Tangut, 209, 240, 272; 22«, UnbriKiuis’h 
acc(»unt of, 231; 233; made King of the 
Taitars, 233; his systinu of c(»n<inests, 
234; asks Piestcr John’s daughter; is 
ivluhcd with scorn; note on this, 235 ; his 
.uigcr and 4idvam'i* against P John, 236; 
arrival at plain of Tenduc, 236; calls his 
Asliologcrs, 237; Piesagc of victoiy; ho 
gams It, 239; his death, 210; his favour 
to < Ihristiaiis, 239 ; his alleged relation to 
Aung Khan, ib ; his aim at conquest <*f 
the world, 240; real einaimstaneos of his 
death, 2.p»; wamml lecened, 'i6. ; his 
tomb, 241, 242-241; funeral, 24); 391; 
lus presage <tf Kuldais cap.ieity, 323; r«*- 
wards his captains, 342; 361, 35?; alleged 
miasion id'Tibet l»y, II. JH ; his mechameal 
aitillery, 132; his cruelty, j 466; 478, 
48a ; T<ible of tleiiealogy of his House, 5 15. 

< 'hmghi/. Toia, II 480 

t'hmg-hwaug Tower at llangehuu-fu, II. 19^* 
t'hmglm, 11 2of) 

ChmtiinjuCChangchau), ll 162. 
Chuigintalas, Pro\inc(> of, 214; the region 
luteiidiHl, 2ir>; II 5 18 

Chmgsang, Clnncsan (Ph. (//i/«//-smWf/), 
title of a (thief Miuistei <»f State, 418, H. 
128, 1 31, i^J, 202. 

<dnngimg-fu (Aobaluc), H. 9, 10. 


Ohmgtsu or Yunglo, Kinperor, 11. 381. 

CHni (coal so siigai), II 213. 

ChinkiB, Chingkim, Kublai’s Heir Aiiparont, 
861, 352, 353; his palace, 367, 361 ; 403- 
404; 407. 

Cht)irfnnj or Chmasthana, Chinese etyin. of, 

II. lOI. 

Ghmuchi (01 Cuniclii ?), 386, 388. 

Chipangn (Japan), II. 238, desciibed, 236; 
Kublai sends an evpedition against, 237; 
its disasters, 237—241 ; liistoiy ot the ev- 
jiedition, 242 .sv(7(/. 

Chitial, 1O2 , t 68, 173, 174. 

Chloroiylon JUnpcuhi^ H. 3^7 

Oliochau (Juju), II. 5 , 7 ? ^^4* 

‘ daoiaoh,’ the term, II. 351 ; 355* 

Ohoia, or Sola-desani (Soli,Tanjoip), II. 3 17? 
319; 360; 35d 

Olionka, Km. of, (Fokien), 11 213 ; exjdau. 
of name dillieult, 214 , 218 

Chonkvve, 11. 2 1 4. 

Chorclia (the Chnrehe or Manchu Country), 
227, 229 ; 886, 336 ; ii. 244* 

Christiaii , Astrologers, 237, 483 ; Chui ches, 
Kaily— in China, II. 2t seqq ^ ; Inscription 
of Hmganfu, 32;— Alans in the Mongol 
tier vice, 163, 1O4. 

ClinsUans , of the Ciei'k Kite (Geoigians), 
62, (Russians), II. 487 ; at Mosul, L 48, 
61, 63 ; among the Curds, 62, 63-64; the 
Califs plot against the, at Baghdad, 70 
ftf'qq ; in Kashgar, 191 ; at Samarkand, 

16 ; t.heir arrogance when in favoui, 192, 
194; miracle of the Stone removed, t6. ; 
in Yaikand, 196; in Chingmtalas, 216; 
in Suhehuu, 219 ; m Kanchau, 221 ; in 
Chiughi/’s camp, 237 ; in Eigmul, 266 ; 
in Siuju, %b, ; chuiches of, in Kgrigaiu, 
272; in authoiity m Tendue, 276; on 
the borders of C.ithay towards Sindachu, 
276; Kayan one, 331, gibes at the, on 
his account, 836, and the Kaan’s judg- 
ment thereon ; at the Kaan’s Oouit, 374 ; 
m Yunnan, Jl 62 ; at Cacanfu, 116 , at 
Yangchau, 138; churches of, at Chinki- 
angfu, 162 ; one <it Kinsay, 176 ; at St. 
Thomas’s, 339-340 ; at Ooilum, 863 ; in 
the Male and Female Islands, 395 ; in So- 
eotia, 398, 399; and note on, 401; in 
Abyssinui, and then iiie-b.iptism, 421 
seqq,^ and 427; of the (girdle, 427; 434; 
m Lac (Wdllachia), 487. 

Chnstiamty ; attiibuted to many Chinghi7a<le 

Piinccs, T4, II 474 and 47^*5 Kublai s 
\ i<‘ws on, 1. 3 39 ; Former, of Socoi 1 a, H 403 

2 <J 2 
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Chrocho (The Rulvh), II. 409. 

Chionolotjy and chionolocjical data discnsRod ; 
of Fust Journey of Polos, 1 ; of the war of 
Bnrka and Hulaku, 8 ; of the Polos* stay 
at Bokhara, ro-rx ; of their departure on 
their Second Jouiney fiom Acie, 23-24 ; of 
then letuin voyage and aiiival m Persia on 
return, 38; and of then nriival at 
Venice, mj; of the story of Nigudai, lo,- 
to6 ; of Princes of Iloimuz, i2^ ; of de- 
stru<‘tion of the Ismaolitos, i 2 , of liivstory 
of Ohinglnz, 234, 237, 240 ; of Kuhlai’s ac- 
cession and bnth, 325-326; of Navan’s 
rehellion, 326,337; of Polo’s visit to 
Yunnan, 20 and II 65 ; of the Battle with 
the K. of Mien, 87, and other wars he- 
twcon Ohineso and that country (Buima), 
87-88 ; 93, 96 ; value of Indo-Chinese, 
88 ; conquest of S. Oiimn, 13 t ; of cap- 
tui*e of Siang-yang, 15 r; of Kuhlai’s 
dealings with Japan, 242 ; of ditto, with 
Champa, 25 and of Marco’s visit to that 
country, ; of Kublai’s expinlition againts 
Java, 256; Review of the hlalny, 265 ; 
of events in Ma’bar, 3x6 ; of King 

Gondophares, 343 ; of cessation of Chinese 
nangation to India, 381; of Abyssinia, 
430 .SfV/c/. , of Kaidu’s w.ns, 460, 465 ; of 
Mongol lovolntions in Poisia, see notes 
from 469 to 474; of wars of Toktai and 
Noghai, 499. See D/ttrs, 

Chuchu (in Kiangsi), II, 206, 2x2. 

Ohughis, see Joi/in, 

Chungkwc^ (‘Middle Kingdom’), If 214. 

(^hungtii (Peking), lU 

Churches, Christian ; in Kashgar, 191 ; m 
Samarkand, 1 94 ; in Egngaia, 272 ; in 
Tenduc, 278; Early, m tihma, JI. 2r; at 
Yangchau, 138 ; at Chinkiang-fu, 162 ; at 
Kinsay, 176 ; at Zayton, 220-32 r ; at St. 
Thomas’s, 839 - 84 : 0 , 344 ; in Coilum, 365- 
366 ; in Socotra, 401, 402. 

Churchd or Nyiiche, J/, and see Chorcha. 

Cielstan, Suolstan (Shi'distan), 84, 86 

Cinnamon, 11 . 40 , 4 2 ; 47 , 50 ; Ceylon, 397 ; 
Malabai, 879 , 380; story of, in Ilerodotus, 
379 , 3B0. 

Circumcision, Foicihle, of a Bishop, II. 
423 ; of Soootrans, ^01 ; of Abyssinians, 
437. 

Cirophanes, or Syrophenes, Sioiy of, IT 309- 

3X0. 

Civet of Su mn tr a , T I 277. 

(’lementIV, Pope, 17, xH 

Clepsydra, 366 ; II 198. 


Cloves, II 264 ; 289, 298 ; Clove-like plant 
m Gaindu, 47 , 50, 51. 

Coal ; ancient store of, m Palace Garden at 
Peking, 360 , burned in Cathay, 428 , nu- 
moious fields of, in China; m Scotland in 
Middle Ages, 429 ; IT 200 . 

Cobinan (Koh-ban.»n), 127 , 128 , 181 ; iden- 
tified, 129. 

Cobler, the Story of the Holy, 72 
Oooachm (Kok.icliin) the L.uly, se- 

lected as hrule of Arghim Khan, 32 ; made 
over to Kaikhatu in Persia, and manied to 
Ghazan, 36 ; wept at l»aiting with Polos, 
36 ; notice of hei in Persian history, 
38. 

Cochin-China; the medieval Champa, II. 250. 
258. 

Coco-nnt (Indian Nut), 111 ; 11 . 276 ; 289 ; 
290, 29 I ; 340 ; 879 

Islands, of 11 wen T’sang, II 290. 

Cocos Islands, II 292. 

Coetii-dc-Lion, his mangonels. II. 148, 150. 
Coffins, Chinese (in Tangut), 208 
Cogaohm (or Iluknji), son of Kubhii, II 62 , 
65, and see I 353. 

Oogatai, 404, 405 

Oogatal, a Tait.u sent (mvoy to the Pope, 
13 ; IS left behind ill, 16 . 

Coigauju (Hwaingau-fu), IT. 124, 131, 136 
Coilum (Kollam, Kaulam, f^iilon), Km of, 
U. 363 ; identity of, 364 ; meaning of name, 
365, and 551; Chureh of St. George at, 
365; Kuhlai’s intercourse with, 363; 
modem state of, 365; 394, 395; 406; 
420. 

Coilumin, Colomhim^ Colmmii; Brazil-wood 
so called, II 863 ; gmgor so called, 363, 
370. 

Coins ; of Cilician Armenia, 4/1 , of Mosul, 62 ; 
with Lion and Sun, 343 ; of Agatho<‘lesand 
Pantuleoii, 172; found at Siang-Yang, II. 
154; of K. Gondophaies, 343; of Tartar 
Heathen Princes hearing Mahomedan and 
Christian formula(‘, 476. 

Coja (Koja), Tartar envoy from Ihu'sia to the 
Kuan, 82, 33 ; 38 

Cold, intense, m Mns of Kerman, 92 , 1x5 ; 
in Russia, TI 487 

< Mountains,’ 1x7 

Coleridge’s \(ns(‘s on Kiibl.d’s P.irndiso, 296. 
College at Piugvangfu, U r2, <548. 

Coloman, Piovmee of, IT 104 , 108 ; n r- 
114; 248. 

Cohmhino^ s(‘e Coilumin, 

Colon, IT 365, See Codmn 
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Colossal Buddhas, liocumhent, 221 , 223 
Columbus ; Polo paialleled with, n ; Rumaiks 
on such a paialhd, lou ; shows no know- 
lodgo of Polo’s Book, 70 rJ 
Columbiim (Coilum, q v ), tho aoe of a Latin 
Bishop, II 365; latiomilo ofthatfoim of 
name, ; 420 

Oomaioia, Comanians, 62; II 491, -! 5 q 2 
Comboimero, Pi'ojihocy applied to Lord, II. 
132 . 

Comari, Comon (Caju* Comorin and adjoining 
district ; Travancoro), II 364, 371, 374 ; 
394 ; 420 . 

‘ Comercque,’ the word, II 30, 33 , 
Comorin, Cape, see above, also 11 . 315 , 361 , 
379 ; Temple at, 37 ?, 551 
Compartments in Hulls ol* Ships, 11 231, 
213 

Coinp.iss, Manner’s, IV 
Competitive Kx<immations in Beauty, 351 . 
Conchi, King of the N(U’th, IJ. 478, 480 . 
ConcuBmes, how seha'ted for the Ktinn, 

348. 

Condor ; habits of, 11. 409 , Teinjde s account 
of, 410 ; Padre Bohvai’s of the African, 
413- 

Oondur, Sondur and, II. 266. 

(hndit^r (Sahlo or Beavei), 395 
Conia, Coyne (leonium), 46 
Conjeverani, II. 317 , 

Conjuring; Wisather-, 99, 109 ; 176, 178 , 
292, 301 , 339 ; Lam<is’, 299, 306 

svv/y ; Kxiiaordmary, 308 Sue i^orccnj, 
41I.S0 JOeinl'-Daiichuj, 

Conosalmi, 100, 1 09 
Constantinoplo, 2; II. 148 ; 487. 

Couvenl..s, see jVointsfi'm, 

Cookery, Taitar horse-, 2 i;f), 

Cooper, Mr. T. T,, txaveller on Tihetaii frou- 
tier, 37 ; 39 , 40 ; 4 d; 50 ; 5^5 
Copper ; Token currency oi* Mahomed Tu»h- 
lak, 416 ; iiuport(‘d to Malahai, II. 379, to 
Cambay, 388 

Coral , highly valued in ICishmir, Tibid, &c., 
177, 180 ; JI.40, 44 . 

<^>rea, 336 . 

Corn, the Emperor’s Store and distrihu- 
tion of, 429 

(’oroinamlel (Maabar, q. v.), 11. 315 , Rainy 
S(‘asou 111 , 33 r); onums followed in, 355 , 
?5f., 

Cois, Ill's, M‘e Pirates. 

Coit<‘ del l\TilioU(‘, See 

— — S.ibhioneia at Vmiiei*, 'S> svv/y, 
(Cosmography, Medieval, inyq 


Costus^ II 387 
Ootan, see Khoian, 

Cotton , at Mai dm, 62 ; in Peisia, 86 ; at 
Kashgar, 190 ; at Yarkand, 196 ; at Kho- 
tan, 196 ; at Pein, 198 ; in Bengal, II 97 ; 
BusKckS of gigantic si.so, 383, 384 ; 886, 
888 ; stuffs of, I. 47, 48 ; 62 ; 11. 848, 
349 j 879; 886; 388; 398; 425. 

Counts in Vokhan, 181, 183 ; at Dofar, II 
441. 

Courts of Justice at Kmsay, II. 186. 
Coumde^ Custom of, II. 70, 75. 

Oowdung, how used in Maabai, II, 326; 
352. 

Cowell, Prof., 108 

Cowiies (Porcelain Shells, pig-shells), cur- 
loneyof, II 62; value and extensive use 
of, 60; 62, 70; 106, piocuiedfiom Lo- 
cac, 257, 260. 

‘ Cralantur ’ (?), the word, 72. 

Cramoisy, 46 ; 66 , 6 7 . 

Cranes, Five Kinds of, debcnbod, 285, 
287-288. 

Oiawfmd, John, IT. 258 . 

Ciemation among Medieval Chinese, 11. 1 ib, 
550, See 

Cremesor (Garmsii), 76. 

Cross, Legend of the Tieo of the, r4r soqq. 

, Gibes against, on defeat of Nayan, 835. 

on Monument at Singanfu, II. 22, 24 

Cross-bows; on galleys, Jt>, liUfOO; 11.64, 
67 , 68 ; C 43 , 14 ^ 

CruelticH, Tartar, 158, 16 1, 257, 258 ; II. 165 
Orusca hlS. of Polo, .W. 

Cubeb Pepper, 11 254, 380 . 

Cubits, Astron altitude estimated by, JI. 

317, 378, 888 
Cublay, see Kitbluu 
Cucintanu, 11. 386. 

Cudgel, use of, among the Tartars, 269, 260 ; 
899. 

Ouiju, Piov. of, (Kweichau), 11. 308, 110- 
X13. 

Ouirbouly, 262, 255 , 11, 64, 67 
Cuju, II 204, 205 , 206 , 207 
Ouncun, Prov. of, II. 19, 26, 26, 28 
Cunningham, M -Gen, A., 12 ; lob, 164, 183 ; 
II. 3d3. 

Cups, Mying, 292, 306 ; 339 
Curds and Ourdistan, 62, 64; 84, 85, 86; 
104; 149, 152. 

Ourmosa (Hormuz, q, v ), 85, 89. 
Currency, Paper, m China, 409 4 1 2 

i^rqq., attempt to instituti*, m Peisia, 41 5 ; 
.illusKuis to, 11. 108, 109, no; 116, 117. 
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121, 122, 123, 124; 136, 137, 138, 139; 
140; 164, 169, 161, 163, 166, 166; 171; 
203,204. 

Currency, Copper Token, in India, 416; 

, Salt, IL 37, 45, 48 - 50 . 

, Cowrie, see Comries^ 

, Leather, 416. 

Current, Strong South, along E. Coast of 
Africa, II. 404, 407. 

Currents, Cape of, or Corrieutes, II. 408~4O9. 

Curzola, Island of, //4; Battle there and 
victory of Genoese, «, 45 seqq . ; Map of, 46’. 

Curzon, Hon. R., on Invention of Printing, 

m, m 

Customs, Custom House, IL 80, 32 ; 155; 
186 ; 200 ; 217. 

Cutch Pirates, II. 403. 

Cuxstac;Kuhc‘stcc, 113. 

Cuy Kaan (Guyuk), 241. 

Cycle, Chinese, 433, 435 . 

Cynooephali, 11 . 292 , 293. 

Cypresses, Sacred, of the Magiaus, 135. 

D. 

Dabul, II. 440. 

JOadidii, Title of Georgian Kings, 54. 

■Ou Gama, II. 375, 381. 

Pagroian, Km, of, in Sumatra, described, IL 
276 ; probable position of, 280. 

Daitu (Poking), 296, 297. Boa Taidu. 

Dailiu (Tali), IL 5 9. 

Dakianus, City of, ri6. 

Dalada, or Tooth-Rolique of Buddha, IL 311. 

Mai Lama with four hands, II. 247. 

D’Alboquerquo, IL 263-264; 401 ; 4495 
see plate of Aden, opp. p. 438. 

Balivar, PUivar, a prov. of India, 100, 107 - 
108. 

Dalmian, II. 280. 

Damascus, 24; 149 ; Siege of, II. 149. 

Damasks with Chectas on them, 385; with 
Giraffes, II. 418. See Bilk and Gold. 

Danighan, 148, 154. 

i.)ancing Dervishes, H. 80. 

— G-irls in Hindu Temples, 11 . 329 , 338. 

Daudolo, Andrea, Admiral of the Venetian 
Fleet at Curzola, 6 *, 44; captivity and sui- 

, eide, 46’-*4« ; funeral at Genoa, ib, 

D’Anghieria, Pietro Martire, 34; 117 , 

Dantapura, II. 311. 

Dante; Number of MSS. of, I/J; does not 
allude to Polo or his Book, iU. 

Darabjird, 87. 

Darah, IL 433. 


Darapiir, 107-108. 

Darius, 131 , 143 ; 158 , 159. 

Dark Ocean of the South, II. 409, 

Darkness, Magical, 99, 100; 108 ; 176. 

, Land of, II. 483 ; how the Tartars 

find their way out of, 484 ; the people and 
their peltry, ih. and 486; Alexander’s le- 
gendary entrance into, 485 ; Dumb Trade 
of, 486. 

Darraj or Black Partridge, and what it says, 
lOI. 

Daruna Salt Mines, 162. 

Darwaz, 168. 

Dasht of Baharak, 1 64. 

Dashtishtan, 87 . 

Dates (L<?. Trees or Fruit); Woods of, 64 , 
67, 90 , 91; 99 , 110 , 112 , 113 ; 1T4, 1x5, 
1 19; II. 377 ; wine of, I. 110 , 118, II. 
856 ; — and Fish, Diet of, I. 110 , 119; II. 
• 449 . 

Dates (Chronol.) in Polo’s Book ; generally 
erroneous, 33 , 2 ; stated, 2 , 2, 17 , 36 , 66, 

152, 283, 324(2); IL 81, 97, 128, 162, 
241 ; 249, 260 ; 301, 339 ; 422 ; 467 ; 462 ; 
472; 475 ( 2 ); 496. 

Daughters of Marco Polo, 6 ' 3 , G 9 , 7 (;, 7 / ; 

11.504,506. 
d’Avezac, M., II. 537. 

David, Kings of Georgia, 62, 54; 11 . 541 seqq, 
— — , King of Abyssinia, H. 431, 432. 
Dawaro, II. 430, 433. 

Dayn, II. 283, 288. 

De Barros, Geography of J., 3 , 

Do Bode, Baron, 86, 

De Bovrou, Robert and Helio, 

De Cepoy, Thibault; his mission to Veriici" 
and receipt of a copy of the Book from 
Marco himself, 67 D 5 . 

, John, ( 17 . 

De Gast, Luces, 5 ?', 5.9 ; Hh. 

Dead ; Door of the, 2 1 1 ; Tartar aversion to 
meddle with things of the, 11. 92 . 

, Disposal of the ; in Tan gut, 207 - 208 , 

210; at Cambaluc, 398 ; in CVlomau, IL 
105 ; , in China, partial change in Custom, 
n6 and 550; in Dagroian, 275 ; by the 
Battns, &o., 280; see ne.Kt head, 

— — , Burning of the, 207; IL 105; 115, 
117, 122, 123, 124, 136, 136, 137, 189, 
140 ; 166 ; 174 ; 203 ; 204 ; 237 ; 326 ; 363. 

, Eating the, see Caimlfialwn, 

Debt, Singular Arrest for, IL 327, 335 . 
JJecUm^ or Tithe <tn Bequest at Venice, (>iK 
Decimal Organization of Tartar Armies, 
253, 255 - 256 . 
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Degeneration of Tartars, 265 , 258; and 
of other wailiko coEKjueiorb of China, II. 15. 
Doggdns, Dehguns, 159 
Doh-Bakri, 1 15, 116 
Di^hanah, 159. 

Delhi; Sultans of, U' U, 420, ^2i 
Del Negro, Andalo, .W, 

Del Uiccio, Pier, HO, 

D’KJy, Mount, II. 374 Boqq ; 380. See EIL 
Demoiselle Oiaiie, 288. 

Deogii, II. 421. 

Depopulation of Badakhshan, 1C5, 172 
Dorbend; Wall of, 55 ; II 496, 537. See Lm- 
Gate. 

Deserts, of luninan or of Liit, 126 , 127; 
131 ; of Khorasan, 166 ; of Ch.achan, 200 , 
of Lop (Gobi), 202 , 203 , 204; 212 , 214 , 216, 
226 ; of Kui.ik<»uim, 226 - 226 ; 228 ; 233. 

, Haunted, 203 , 204; 266 . 

Desgodins, Ablx*, II 49. 

Despina Khatun, II 476. 

Dovapnttan, II. 391. 

Dowdam^ II. 338. 

Devil-Duneing, 307; IJ. 71 , 79-80. 

Tiecs, 142 

Devils, “^Aniite, II. 341 , 346. 

Dhafar (Dofar, Zhafar), 11 . 324 ; 441 ; its 
incense, &;e., 442 ; two places <»f th<‘ mime, ib 
Hhaeani or mystic, cli.irms, 307. 

DhiUliunuun (Alexander), sec Enlktrualn 
Dialects, Chiii<‘so‘, 11. 218 , 2 26 i^eqq. 
Diamoncls m Iiuii.i, and how th<*y ai’e found, 
ll 346 -scf/f/ , Mines of, 349 , dilfusum of the 
leg(‘iid about, ih. 

Dictation of then N.iiratives by celebrated 
Trav(*U<»rs, .S7. 

* Diex Terrien,’ 147, 14H. 

Dildwar, supp, Dilivar of Polo, 107. 
mun, 413 J II. 35; 202; 330: 353; 535. 
See liczantu 

— of Red gold, n. 333. 

Dinunue^ JJ 552, 

Dio]>trn, 11. 547. 

JHom>n(Us Imda, 11. 40CJ. 

Dir, 100 , loC; 173, 174. 

J)ir(d'hl-i-F<(.(f r4o 'icqq, 

i-JC/mh/i, 141, 

Dish of Saky.i or of Adam, ll 301 , 310 heqq 
Dml-Smd, 87. 

Divination by Twigs or Anows, 227 , 238. 
Dixan, Bruudiai» with Cross at, 11 . 428. 
D]^^bulus, Pavilion of, 372. 

Djao Naiinau Snmi*, 26. S<‘e C/uto. 

Doctors at Kiiisay, II. 186 . 

Dofar, see Dhtifitr. 


Dogana, 168 ; possible explanations, 159. 
Doghabah River, 159 
Dog-headed Races, II. 292 , 293 
Dogs; the Kernn’s Mastiffs, 387 ; Tibetan, 11 . 

87 , 41 ; 44 ; Fierce, in Cuiju, 108 . 
Dog-slodging m Fai Noith, II. 479 - 480 , 481- 
482 ; Note on the dogs, ih. 

Dollino, Ranuzzo, Husband of Polo’s ilaughter 
Moreta, 7r>. 

Dominioans sent with the Polos but turn 
back, 22 - 23 . 

‘D’or plain,’ the oxpiession, 261 , 

Dona Family at Meloiia, r>U. 

, Lamba, Admiral of Genoese Fleet 

sent to Adiiatie, his victory, scqq,\ 
his honours, bS ; tomb and descendants, /g/ , 
at Meloria with six sons, />4. 

, Octaviano, Death of, m. 

, Tedisio, Exploring voyage of, bO. 

Dorje, 352. 

Douglas, Ruv. Dr. C., II. 215, 219, 222, 233. 
237. 

Doyley, Su Fulke, H. 150 

‘Draps entaiUez,’ 379. 

Drawers, onoimous, of women m Badakh- 
shan, 168 , 173. * 

Drawing after ]\Iarco Polo, im 
l)ro.uns. Notable, 296. 

Drums, Sound of, in certain Sandy Tracts, 
203 , 206 

Eri/ahakmops Camphoru^ 11 287. 

Dua Khan, II. 45 7, 460. 

Du(Mt, or Sequin, 413 ; II. 534 
Dudley’.s Aecam del Mare, II 348. 

Duel, Mode of, in S. India, 11 . 368 . 

Dufour on Medieval Artillery, II. 143, 146 
Dukuz Khatun, 279. 

Dulcarnon, 169. 

Duhtrs, II. 426. 

Dumb Trade, II. 43 0 . 

Dnmjen, Tunqani, v. 

Dujdicates in Geography, JL 401. 

Ihtpii, II 3 87. 

Durei’s Map of V'euice, so-called, VH, also 
cut at 7X 

Duisaimind, JL 421 
Jhshdb, 89 

Dust-storms, 108-109. 

Duties ; on Great Kiaiig, II. 166 ; on goods 
at Kinsay and Zayton, 172 , 199 , 217 ; on 
IIors(‘s, 434 , 450; nt Hormuz, 449 See 
Customs and Tithe, 

Dwara Bamudia, II. 276, 354, 421 
D .equn-tala, name applied to Mongolia, 216 
Dzungaiia, tbid. 
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E. 

Eagle Mark on shoulder of Georgian Kings, 
52 . 

Eagles trained to kill large game, 884 , 386, 

11. 543. 

White, in the Diamond country, IT 847 . 

Eagle-wood; origin of the name, 11 . 252. 
See Lign-aloes. 

Earth Honoured, EL 325 . 

East, State of the, ciica 12G0, 8 seqq. 

Ebony (Bonus), 11 . 250 , 252. 

Echat.ma, II. 539 smiq. 

Edkins, Kev, Mr., 11 . x8i. 

Edward I. ; 00 , 6*1; 21 

II. ; correspondence with Tartar Princes, 

36 ; 11. 476. 

Effenunaoy in Ghmose Palucob, II. 12 , 15 ; 

128 ; 189 ^ 190 . 

Eggs of the Rue, and of the Aepyornis, II. 
40% 410. 

Egrigaia, Pro-vnnee of, 272 . 

Eta (Oardamom), IL 377. 

Elchidai, IL 470 , 473 

Elephantiasis, 195 ; II. 335, 

Elephants , Kublai carried by Four, on a 
timber Bartizan, 329 ; the Kuan's, 877 , 
379 ; his litter borne by, 390 , 394; of the 
K. of Mien, II 81 ; numbers ofineii alleged 
to bo carried by, 83 ; how the Taitars 
routed them, 85 ; the Kaan begins to keep, 
86; wild, 89 , 92 ; 99 , xoi ; in Champa, 
260 , 25 T, 252; in Locac, 257 , 260; in Su- 
matra, 266 , 270; 332; 335; in Madagas- 
car and Zanghibur, 404 ; trade in Teeth 
of, tb., 416 , carried oil by the lino, 406 , 
409, 412, 414; in Ziiiighibar, 416 ; umhI 
in war, 416 ; an erroneous statement, 418 ; 
Nubian, 418 ; fable about, ih , alleged to be 
usetl m war by Abyssinians, 424 ; not bred 
there, 426 ; Note on alleged use liy Abys., 
429 ; and on tiaiiiingof Afnoan elephants, 
%b * ; War of the Elephant, tb. 

Eh, Ely, Elly (Ilili), Kingdom of, IL 874 ; 
position, 375 seqq ; 394, 395; 420. 

Elias, Mr. Ney, 217; 227; 269, 279, 281. 

Elixir Vitae of the Jogis, II. 362 , 356. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, IL 3x9, 320. 

Embroidery; at Kerman, 92 ; of leather in 
Guzerat, II. 883 , 384. 

Enipoli, Giov, <r, IL 221. 

IJmpusa, 205. 

Enchanters ; at Soootia, IL 399 


Enchantments ; of the Caraonas, 99 See 
Sorcerers, Sorceries, Conjuring. 

‘En fra terre,’ the phrase, 45 ; II. 395 ; 450. 

Engano, Legend legarding Island of, IT. 398. 

Engineers, Growing Importance of, in Middle 
Ages, IL 149-150. 

Engineering Feat, Curious, 45. 

England ; Kublai's message to King of, 34 ; 
correspondence of Tartar Princes with 
Kings of, 36 ; IL 476. 

English Ti'ade and Character m Asia, 11 , 354. 

Enlightenment, Land of, 441-442. 

Erculm, Arculin (an animal), IL 480 , 483, 
484 , 487. 

Erguiul, ProT. of, 266 . 

Ermine, 391 ; IL 480 , 484 , 487 . 

Erzingan (Arzinga), 47 , 48. 

Erzrum (Arziron), 47 , 50. 

‘Eschiel,* the word, IL 379. 

Esher (Shehr, Es-shehr), II. 486 ; described, 
439 ; tiade with India, Incense ; lehthyo- 
phagy ; smgulai sheep, ib. , position, &(^ , 
440; 443 - 

Essentemur (Isentimur), giandson of Ku- 
blai, IL 52 

Estmio, The Venetian, or Forced Loan, 4^; 
74 ; IL 501-502 

Ethiopia and India, Confusion of, IL 426. 

Ethiopian Sheep, IL 416 , 417, 4x8. 

Etiquettes of the Mongol Court, 369 , 870 ; 
37 J; 37 r; 379; 440 . 

Etymologies. Balustrade, Hf ! ; Buckram, 
48; Avigi, 58; Oohy, 60; Jatohe, 63; 
Muslin, 63 ; Baudekms, 67; Cramoisy, 
67 ; Ondamque, 93 ; Eebu, loi ; Carbine, 
103 ; Duloarnon, 169 ; Balas, 169 ; Azure 
and Lazuli, X70 ; None, 182 ; Mavmet and 
Mummery, 196; Salamander, 218; Berrie, 
233 ; Barguerlao, 264; Soling, 268, 274 ; 
Shlatoun, 274; Argon, 280; Timgant, 
28 r; Guasmul, 282; Chakor, 288; 
Lddumd Yadali, 3or ; Tafur, 305 ; Bacsi^ 
; Sensm, 3x4 seqq.', 318 ; 

Oarquois, 353; Keshikan, 367; Ver- 
nique, 371; Gamut, Borgal, Shagreen, 
382 ; Ohinuchi or Chunxohi, 388 ; Tos- 
caol, 393 ; Bularguohi, 394 ; Fondaoo, 
401; Bailo, 407; Comerque, IL 32; 
Porcelain, 61 ; Sangon, 120 ; Paghfur, 
13 1 ; Man;janik, Mangonel, Mangle, &c., 
147; Galingale, 211; Chini and Misri, 
213 ; Satm, 224; JHagle-uood, 252; A/w'.s- 
I wood, lb , Bon'dsi ; Calamanz, ib , ; 

I Benzoin, 266; China Pagoda, 320; Pa- 
I cauca, 330; Balanjar, 333 ; A-mucM, th ; 
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335; QoYiy i&. ; Avarian, 341; 
Abraiaman^ 353; Choiach, 355; 
proques, 357; Tembul and ^etel, 362; 
Bapjoan and BrazH, 369; Balkidi, BeUedi, 
370? Indigo Baccadooy 371; Gratpaul, 
372; Baboon, ib.'^ Cinnamon, 380; 
KdpaKoy, ifKi JRook (in chesb), 4r2; 
Araine, 460 ; Erculin and Vair, 483 ; 
MisMi, 535 ; AUdada, 

Etymologies (of Proper Karnes) ; Om’d, 64 ; 
Diungana, 216; Chingiatalas, *6. (but 
see II. 53 ^); CamhnsGan, 242 ; Onrad, 299; 
Kungurat, 350; Manzi, H. 127 ; Bayan, 
13 r j Kmsay, 1 76 , Japan, 238; Sornau, 260; 
Markandam, 29^1 ; Ceylon, 296 ; Ma’bar, 
315 ; Ohilam, 321; MailapAr, 345; Sana- 
garpatianani, 359; Bitmwi-Kdgal, ib ’ 
Kayal, Kollam (Coiluni), 3C5, 547; 
Hili (Ely), 397. Oambaet, 389; Mangla 
md Mala, 377; Socotra, 400; Coles^^ 
;}cea/i, 402 ; Cahgine, 43^ ; Aiaaruo, 461 ? 
liome), 494; Judgnn and Kaluga h, 538. 

— Ohmem), II. 100. 

Etzina, 225 . 

Eunuchs, 348 ; piocured from Bengal, IL 
97 , 98. 

Euphrates ; 45 ; said to flow into Otwpian, 

64 , 56. 

iCuphratosia, 45. 

Eu\m(j, se(‘ lUaok Bca. 

Execution of Prineen of the Blood, M(h1o of, 
f>9 ; 886, 336. 

Kyiroaya, 273. 


P, 

Fa<‘(m, Dr. ,T., r.t;. 

Faghfur (Facfur, the Kmp of S (^hiiia), 11. 
127 ; ineamug of title, 131; 189 Baqq ; 
hirt elleininate dnershms, 189, <lecay <d‘ 
the Palii(r(‘ of, 190. vSoo Manzi, King of. 
Fai/.ihad in Uadukhshnu, 163-165, 171. 

Fa kata, H 243. 

Fakhrmldm Ahmad, 125 ; 11. 316. 

Fakauur, II. 437. 

FaloouH, Ke<i Hawlcs. 

Falconers, the Kaan’s, 827, 389, 891, 393. 
Famine Hoirors, 304. 

Fandum, i.<*. J**ingrJiang, title of a 2nd cla».s 
(Ubmet Minister, 418; Jl, 1C4. 

Faimhan Lake, II 23 
Faiiehing, Si(‘ge of, II. 15 1-152. 

Fandaraina, IL 375, 381, 437. 

Fung, S(*e Bguan'S, 


I'anstir, Km of, m Sumatra, II. 282 ; posi- 
tion of, 285. 

Fansuri Camphor, II 282 , 385-288 
Fanwenhu, or Fanhunko, a general in Japan- 
ese Expedition, II, 242, 244 
Faro of Constantinople, II. 491 . 

Famers ; none m S. India, II. 824 , 448 
Fars, ProT. of, 87; II. 316 ; 333 ; 365; 393. 
Fassa, 87. 

Fastmg Days, Buddhist, 222 , 223. 

Fattan in Ma’bar, II. 3 r6 ; 319. 

Fausto, Vettor, his great Quinquererae, Si, 
Fsmale attendants on Chinese Emperyib, 
II. 12 , X5 j 130 ; 189 - 190 , 

Ferlec, Km. of, m Sumatra (Parlak, q. v.), 

^ 265 , 268 ; 276; 277; 288. 

F'ernandez or Moravia, Valentino, 11. 278: 
522. 

Festivals, Order of the Kaan^s, 368 soqq. 
Fi(nt$ msta, 132, 

Fidawi, or Ibiiiaelite adepts, 150, 15 1, 

Filial Piety in China, 488 , 443. 

Bhnn, 12*6, 

Fiordehsa, supposed to bo Nicolo Polo^s 2nd 
wife, IS, su, ms, 

, daughter of younger Mafibo I»olo, i8, 

6 $, 

, wife of Police Polo, mu, 03 , 

Firaado, Island of, II. 242. 

Firdub, a Castle of the Ismaelites, 154, 

Firddbf, 134, 

Fire ; affected by height of Plain of Pamir, 
181 , 187 ; regulations about, at Kinsay, 
11 . 172 . 

— — Baptism ascribed to Abyssmians, 11. 
421 , 427* 

Fire-Worship ; in Persia, 79 seqg , ; by the 
Bonsin in Cathay, 294 , 318. 

Fao (or Engines of War), supposed 

Rockets, 334. 

Fish ; Miracle logardmg, in Georgia, 64 , 59 ; 
—and Date diet, 110 , 119; 11 449 ; sup- 
ply of, at Kms{iy, II. 184-186 ; food foi 
cattle, 439 , 441 ; and stored for man and 
beast, 440 . 

Florin or Duwit, II. 199 ; 5 54. 

Flour, Trees producing (Sago), II. 282 . 
Pluckiger, Dr., II. 209. 

Pokien, Km. of Puju, q. v. ; II. 204, 206, 
309, 211-215,219, 222, 225, 233, 255; 
Dialect of, 209; 2x8, 226-228, 358. 

Fvhn (liyz.intme Emjuio), II. 397. 

Fondaco, 401 ; 11 . 220. 

Foot-mark on Adams Peak, IL 302; discre- 
pant dimensions, 303 
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Foot-posts ill Cathay, 431 . 

Forg, 87. 

Formosa, Plain of, 110 , 117; the name, 
118. 

Forsyth, Sir T. D.; account of the Burgut or 
Trained Eagle, 11 . 545, 551. 

Fortune, Mr. R.,* II. 180; 204-206; 212; 
215. 

Foundlings provided for, II. 130 , -135. 
Four-horned Sheep, II. 439 , 440. 

Fowls with hair, II. 208 , 2 1 1. 

Foxes, Black, II. 470 , 480 , 484 , 487 . 

Fra Mauro’s Map, 120 ^ 139; II. ill; 386; 
597; 409; 536. 

< Fra Terre, ■ see En fira terra. 

Fraciistorius, Jerome, 

Franciscan Convents ; in the Wolga region, 
5, 9 ; II. 4,92 ; at Tang-chan, II. 138 ; at 
Zayton, 220. 

Franoolins, 90 , loi ; 110,115; 288. 
Frankincense, see Incense. 

Frederic If., the Emperor; his account of the 
Tartars, 56; his Cheetas, 384; his leather 
money, 416 ; his GhaiFe, II. 418. 

French ; the original language of Polo’s , 
Book, 70 segq. ; its large diliusion in that 
age, seqq, ; 110 . 

Expedition up the Kamboja River, II. 
50, 51, 55, 65, 103, 104, and see Gamier. 
—^ Missions and Missionaries in China, II. 

31, 39,44, 49, 55, 78, 79 , 

‘ Fr^re Charnel,’ meaning of, 195. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, 96, 119, 123 ; II. 385 ; 417. 
Fuchau (Fuju, 9. v.); Paper money at, 414; 
II. 134; 212 ; its identity with FujU dis- 
cussed, 21^ soqq.; 216; 22 T; language of,. 

■ 227 ; 233 ; Tooth-reliquo at, 312. 

Fuju (Fokien and Fuchau), II. 204 ; 207 ; 

200 ; 211 ; 213 , 214 ; 315; 217 ; 221, 
Funeral rites (Chinese), in Tangut, 207 
seqq. ; of the Kaans, 241 , 243 ; at Kinsay, 
II. 174 , See Bead. 

Fungul, City of, II. 108 ; iro-113. 

Furs of the Northern Regions, 249 ; 301 , 
395; 11.480,483 ; 484 , 487 . 

Fusang, fancied Mexico, II. 397, 598. 

Fiiyang, II. 204-205. 

Fuzo (Fuchau), II. 226. 


a. 

Gahala, Bishop of, 229 ; II. 539 seqq. 
Gaisuc, officer of Kublai’s Astr. Board, 435. 
Galashkird, 109. 


Galeazm i Venetian, 54 ; 122. 

GaJingale, 11. 97 ; 207 , 208 , 31 1 ; 264 . 
Galletti, Marco, 55 ; IL 509* 

Galleys of the Middle Ages, On the War-, 55 
$eqq. ; peculiar aiTangement of the oars, 55 - 
number of oai's, 57 , 54 ; dimensions, 
57 -^ 5 ; tactics in fight, 55 ; toil in rowing, 
ih. ; strength of crew, Q 7 ; cost, ih. ; Stall’ 
of a Fleet, 5 . 9 ; description from Joinville, 
a6. ; some customs of, 55 . 

Galley-slaves, not usual in Middle Ages, 55 - 57 . 
Gambling prohibited by the Kaan, 438. 
Game; References to, see Sport. 

— — supplied to the Court at Cambaluc, 
388 , 387 . 

- — - Laws, Mongol, 888, 392 ; IL 8, 

Ganapati Kings, II. 348. 

Gandhdra, II, 96 ; 310 ; 312 ; 386 ; the name 
applied to Tunnan by the Buddhists, II. 
59 - 

Ganfu, the Port of JCinsay, II. 173 . 
Gantanpouhoa, son of Kublai, 353. 

Gantilr,'!!. 348. 

Gardenia, Fruit and Dye, II. 209. 

Gardiner’s (misprinted Gardner's) Tivivcls, 
168, 188. 

Gardner, Mr. C,, II. 179, 180, 18 1. 

Garmsir, Ghermseer (Cremosor), 75 , 77; 

lOI. 

Gamier, M. Francis, IL 31 ; 40; 50, 51, 52 ; 
55, 56, 60, 61; his daring journey to 
Taiifu, 65 ; 74> 75> 77 5 82 ; 102, 103, 104, 
107, 112, 1J3 ; 180 ; 259. 

Garrisons, Mongol, in Cathay and Manni, 
338; 11 . 174 , 182; disliked by the people, 
187 ; 213 . 

Garwfitt, IL 336 ; 408, 412. 

Gate of Iron, Existing, ascribed to Dorbend, 

58. 

Gates ; of Kuan’s Palace, 855 , 358 ; of Cam- 
baluc, 862 , 364; of Somnith, IL 392. 

* Gat-paxils,’ Gatopaul, Gatos-paidas, IL 871 , 
372 5 433 ' 

‘ Gatto-maimone,’ IL 372. 

Gauenispola, Island of, IL 283 ; 289-290. 
Gazaria, IL 491 , 493. 

Gedrosi, II. 395. 

Gelath, Iron Gate at, 58. 

Geliz, the word, 60. 

Genealogy of Polos, 75 ; Errors in, as given by 
Barbaro, &c., 77 - 78 ^, Tabular, 11 . 506. 

of House of Chinghiz, II. 505. 

Genoa and Venice, Rivalry and Wars of, 55 
seqq. 

Pi.sa, Do. do., ib. and 54 seqq. 
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(leiioa, IVtlo^s Captivity at, 6'; 

Genoese, thou* giowth in hkill and bplon- 
doiir, U0\ ch<ii actor ah soaiuen by a poot of 
thoir own, //# , OliaiMcter given of, by an 
old Italian axifclior, hd , their navigation of 
tlio Caspian, 54, 6r; their merchants at 
T.ibnz, 76, 77, and in Fokicn, 11. 220 
Oeiitilo riuial ujimeh converted into local 
hiugulars, 60. 

* Googr<ij)hi(Mi Ti‘.\t ’ of Polo’s Book ; cha- 
laetcr of its language, 67, proofs that it 
IS the original, .W seqq ; peculiarities of 
language, .s‘j; indications of verbal dicta- 
tion, 6'-% Tautology, SA ^ proot that it is 
the source of tlu* utluu Te\ts, th ; its use 
(‘sseutial to a full view of Polo’s Work, 
UUt 

George, King, of the line of Pi ester John, 
276, 276, 2785 possible true foini of bis 
name, 279; possible descendant, 270 ttote; 

II. 468 

(ieorgia (Georgiania) and (leairgians de- 
scribed, 62 kcqq ; thou Kings, 62, 54 , 
l)i‘auty of peophs ih 

Gerfalcons; 262, 26^, 286, 388, 890; H. 
488. 

— — — , Tablets eugiav(*d with, 36; 342, 347. 
Gorman Follower of the INdos, II. 141. 
tlhaiassuddm Paibnn, 107, loH. 

(lluwau Kh.m (Gasan) of INtsiu, son of Ar- 
ghuu; '.li-JAy knew the Kiank i(»uguo, .Vr', 
29; his legard foi the Ikdos, 86, niauies 
the Lady Kuk.t(‘liin, ih ; 36, 38, 90; rob; 
[2/;; r-ij; 299, 415? 1K42; 149, 4^4, 
4b4 ; s(‘t to watch tla* KbiU’as4m Piontier, 
472, 173, 473, 474; obtains the throne, 
476, his asp(*e(. and .tecomplisluucuts, 477 
(Ihel or <«helan (Ghol-u-olioian Sea <»f, 
/, c*. the Caspian, 64, bo, 
ahoU6 silk 64, bo. 
ffVa't Tre<*, 91. 

Ghuuju, 11. 203, 205, 20b. 

(tloblins), 20/; . II. .joH. 

Chur, 104, 

Ciglioli, Prof, If , /(U. 

Cil or (Ulan, bo 
(Ulgit, ib8. 

(Unao ■Mountain and Hot Springs 12b. 
(Undaius <»f Ileiodolus, JI 39 
Ginger, II 17,27,47; alleged to giow m 
Kiangiian, 166, hut it is believed ineor- 
rectlv, P»7, 207, 208; at Coilum, 363; 

l>ill(*l 1*111 iiuahiie, of, juaees ib , 

at lUv, 374, 177, in Malabai, 379; in 
<Ui<erat, 383 


Giraffes, II 406, 414 ; described, 415 , me- 
dieval notices of, 418 , 426. 

Giraido, Paul, Marco Polo’s L.iwsuit with, 
dS, II. 509. 

Giidkuh, an Ismaelite Fortress, its lung De- 
fence, 153, 155. 

Girls consecrated to Idols in Indi.i, II. 329 
Glassa (Ay«s, q. v ), 5 'i. 

Gleemen and Jugglers conquei Mien (or 
Burma), IT. 92 
Gou, II. 344, 450. 

Gobernador, Straits of, II. 2G2, 

Goes, Benedict, 185, 220. 

Gog and Magog , Xwcgend of, 5 b, 5 8 ; Counti y 
of, 276 ; Wall of China suggests the name, 
283; 285 
(logo, IF 389 
Goitre .it Yarkand, 195. 

Golconda Diamond Mines, II. 349. 

Gold, Fiankmcense and Mynh, their mystic 
meanings, 79, 8r. 

— dust in Tibet, U 40; m Ciundu ex- 
changed for salt, 46, 48 ; dust m the 
Kivcr Bnus, 47 ; dust and nuggets m 
Carajan, 62; 70; abundance of, in Yunnan, 
76; 88, 89; in Caugigu, 99; in Coloman, 
106; in Chipangu inlliiito, 236, 238; in 
Islands of So.i of Chin, 246 ; dust in Islands 
of Gulf of Cheman, 248 ; not really found 
in Java, 254; in Locac, 267, and the Ma- 
hiyo-Hiaineso territories, 260 ; m Sumatra, 
264, 368 ; vast aeeumulations of, in S, 
Judin, 1 !, 824, 332; im]K*rtcd into Mala- 
hai, 379; and to Cambay, 888; puicluised 
m So<‘otra, 399. 

Gold to Silver, lUdalivc value of, 413, 11. 77, 
and see II. 53, b2, 70, 88; 238; 534. 

-- — liiid Sih'cr Toweis of Mien, 11. 91. 

of the (Uyphons in ilero<lotua, oxjilained, 

H. 412. 

, CloHis of, 44, 62, 62, 66, 67: '^6, 86, 

276, 374; IF 17. See Sdk and (Inld 
Ti*<*th (Zardandan), a people <>f West- 
ern Yumi.ui, IJ. 69 hotiq , 73 naqq. 

Golden Kmg, Tale of tlu', 11. 12. 

island, II, 158 ; 169, jbo. 

Horde, (Kings of the Ponent), H. 

493- 

Oolfo, Thdujo d/, IF. 371 
Goimspol.i, Gomispoda (Gauenispola, q v ), 
JI. 289 acqq 

Gomushtipah, Wall of, 58, 

Goniuti P.dm, 11 279 

< loiidophaics, a King m the St. 'I’homa.. 
1 legends, II. 3 i-J 
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0 or Ehar^ or Wild Ass, 91. 

Oordon’s ‘ Ever- Victorious Army,’ II. 163. 
— , Col. T. E., II. 538. 

Goriosan, 11 . 242. 

Goshawks ; in Georgia, 52 ; 58; 98 ; 244 ; 

388; Black, 11. 266, 328. 

Gothia (Crimean), II. 491 ; its limit, 493; 
language, ib, 

Govy, a low caste in Maabar, II. 825 , 334; 
340 . 

Goza, 38 . 

Go 2 iirat» see Guzerat 
Grail, Buddhist Parallel to the Holy, II. 313, 
Granaries, Imperial, 429, 430 . 
Grass-Cloths, 11. no. 

Grasso, Donato, 24. 

Great or Greater Sea (The Black Sea), 

3 ; II. 487; 488; 491. 

- — - Bear (Meistre), II. 274, 279 . 

— — ' and Little, Force of these epithets, 
application to certain regions, II. 267. 
Greek Fire, m ; II. X49 ; 165. 

Greeks in Turcomania, 46. 

and. Greek Tongue in Socotra, II. 400, 

401 ; possible relic of, 402 . 

Green, Rev. D, D., 11. 1 76. 

Green Island, Legendary, II. 369. 

— Islands, II. 409. 

— - Mount at Cambaluc, 357, 360 . 

■ — - River, see Wen Tang, 

Gregorieff, Mr., his excavations at Sarui, 6. 
Gregory X, Pope, see Theobald, 

Griut (Kurut or Sourcurd), 257 . 

Groat, or Venetian Grosso, 410, 412 ; II. 

17 , 53 , 136 , 184 , 207 , 218 , 220; 340; 534-5. 
Grote, Mr. Arthur, II. 441, 551. 

Grueber and Dorville, Jesuit Travellers, 268. 
Qru$ cinerea^ — Antigone, — Zeucogcranua, — 
Monachus, 288. 

Grynaeus’s Version of Polo, 

Gryphon, The, alias Rue, IL 404-405, 408 
seqq, 

Guasmul, 276, 282 . 

Gudderi, the Musk Animal, II. 37. 

Guebors, 90, 98. See Fire. 

Qugal, or Bdellium, II. 387. 

Guilds of Craftsmen at Kinsay, II. 169 . 

Venetian, 70 , 

Guinea-fowl, II. 426; 433 , 

Guions, a quasi-Tibetan tribe, II. 5 1. 
Gumish-Khanah silver-mines, 50. 

Gumpach, Herr von, II. 550, 

Gunpowder, IB’ 2 . 

Gurgan, a Tartar chief, II. 473. 

Gurgan (* Son-in-law ’), a title, 279. 


GurJihan, of Karacathay, 230; II. 540 seqq., 
542. 

Gutturals, Mongol elision of, 8, 66. 

Guzerat (Gozurat), H. 35 3, 3 5 4 ; 378 , 379 ; 
described, 382 , 383 , 385, 390, 392 ; 394; 
420, 421. 


H. 

Haast, Dr., discovers a fossil Rue, IL 410, 55 2. 

Habsh (Abash, Abyssinia, q. v.), IL 425. 

Hadiah, II. 433. 

Haffer, IL 442. 

Hainan ;; Gulf of, II. 348 ; language of, 22 7. 

Hairy Men in Sumatra, II. 284. 

Hajji Mahomed, 213, 222. 

Hakeddin, II. 433. 

Half-breeds, see Argons. 

Hammer-Purgstall on Marco Polo, 112 . 

Hamum Arabs, II. 440. 

Hamza-Pantsdri or Fantsdri, II. 286. 

Han River, II. 25, 27, 28, 29 ; 132 ; 151. 

Dynasty, II. 25, 28. 

Hanbui-y, Mr. D., II. 167, 209, 211, 545. 

Hanchung, II. 25, 26, 28. 

Hangchau-fu, IF, II. 131; 167-168; 176 ; 
but see Kinsay. 

Hanjam, 118. 

Hankau, H. 158, 167, 

Hansi, II. 421, 

Earmn, the word, 147. 

Harhaura, a region of India, 1 c6, 

Earmozda, 118, 

a fossil igac, II. 410. 

Harsuddi, Temple of, II. 334. 

Haru or Aru, II. 286. 

Hasik, II. 441. 

Eashishin (Ashishin), 146 eeqq., 147 . 

Hastings, Letter of Warren, 5 9. 

Haunted Deserts, 903 ; 266 . 

Eawdriy (Avarian), the term, IL 341 . 

Hawks, Hawking; in Georgia, 69, 58 ; in 
Yezd and Kerman, 90, 92, 98 ; in Badakh- 
shan, 166 ; in Etzina, 295 ; among the 
Tartars, 244 ; on the shores and islands of 
the Northern Ocean, 262, 265 , also II. 488 ; 
Kublai’s sport at Chagannur, I. 986 ; his 
hawks in mew at Chuudu, 289; trained 
eagles, 384, 386; Kublai’s hawking esta- 
blishment, 388, and sport, 389, 390, 391, 
392, 396 ; II. 8 ; in Tibet, 41 ; in Sumatra, 
266 ; in Maabar, 328. 

Hay ton I., King of Lesser Armenia, 10 ; his 
autograph, 44; 11. 535. 
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ITnzairts; thuir Mongol oiigm, 104-105 ; Lax 
custom ascribed to, 314; II. 48, 

ITazb.ina, K. of'Abyssmu, II. 432. 

Heat, Vast, at Hoi mu/, 110, 111, 123 ; II. 

460; HI India, II 827, 863. 

‘Heaven City of’ (Kmsay), II 166, 167 , 
169, 186 

llcibak, Oaves at, 164. 

Height, Effects on fire of great, 181, 187. 
y/< 7 , El(( (Cardamom), 11 377. 

IIclli, If 375 . 

Ilcinp of Kwcicb.in, IT no. 

ILu’aclius said to have loosed the shut-up 
nations, 56. 

Hciat, 157; II 393. 

Hereditary Trades, II 170, see 178 
ll(>rcibrd Miip, /;. 7 , 139. 

Hermenia, 1, 16, 20, 22, 43, 47 See 

Arnivnht 

Hermits of Kashmir, 176, 177, 179 . 
Herodotus and Polo, /as’, 
llethum, see Hay ton. 

Hides, 11 388. See Leather. 

Hill, Hih-Marawi (Ely), IX 375-377,380; 
394 , 395 J 4 ^^^- 

Hill-people, Wild, of Fokien, H. 207, 209 . 
Hinaur, see Jhtmvtar. 

Hind, H. 393 ; 420 

Hindu chai'aeter, Remarks onfieipient eulogy 
of, H, 354. 

Hing-hwa, Language of, IL 227. 

Hi]»]»opotamus Teeth, H 406, 414. 

Hips, Admiration of large, 168 
Hoehaiig-fu (Oaohanfu), H. 19 . 

Hoehau, m Szechwan, Maiigku Kaan’s death 
at, 2.1 n. 

, ill Kaiisuh, II. 2 j. 

Hokiaii-fu (Oacanfu), H, nb. 

Hokow or Hok<‘u, 11 20b, 212. 

Holy Sepulchre; Oil fiom Lam]) of, 13, 19, 
20,27; 11.422,423. 

Ifomentae^ H. 42 (). 

Homi-chau or Ngo-umg, H. 104 , 112 , 114 
‘ Hommo,’ tei'huical us(‘ of the vord, 27, 3 34 . 
Hoiilii Trib«‘ (Anin), H. ro 2 , 103 , 104 . 
Honad Tnlie (Hirat), 291, 299 . 

Hormuz (Hormos, Hormes, Curmosa), 
86 , 89; 110 Avv/f/, ; triule with India; 
heat aiul sickliness ; diet of peojde, 111 ; 
sliips; nit(d(‘rably hot and fatal wind; 
<‘ro|»s, 112, mourumg customs; the lung 
of, 113; anorJier road trom, to Kerman, 
/A; road from lu'rmau to, T i ; ; sit<‘ofthe 
<*ld city. 114 ; Foundation of, ir 8 ; His- . 
torv of, 124; H 3ir); 324, 33]; 367; 


394; 448 , 449 , 450 ; the Melik of, 448 , 
460 ; gieat h?at, 460 ; Old — , Confusion 
about, 450 ; 466 . 

Hoimuz, Island of, or Jerun, 113, 1 14; Grgana 
of Arrian, 118, 123, 125. 

Hormuzdia, 114. 

Homs of 0 ms PoU^ 181 , 185. 

Horoscopes in China, 433 ; II 174 ; m 
Maahar, 828 

Horse-Posts and Post-houses, 420, 424 . 

Horses ; Tnikish, 45 , 46 , of Peisia, 84 , 88 ; 
of Badakhshan, 166 ; of strain of Bucepha- 
lus, <6 ; sacrificed over Tombs of Kaans, 
241 ; Tartai, 262 , 257; and Mares, White, 
291 , 299, presented to the I\aan on New 
Year’s Day, 877 ; of Caiajan, II 62 , 63, 66 ; 
tails of, docked, 64 , 67; of Amn, 101 ; 
tracking by, 158; decorated with Yaks’ 
tails, 341 . 

, none, or only wretched ones, hied m 

S India, XT. 324 , 826 - 826 , 333 ; 335, 434 , 
448 . 

, Great Trade m importing, to India ; 

from Persia, 84 , 88; mode of shijiment, 
111 , 1 19 ; from Carajan, H. 63 ; from Amn, 
101; from Kis, Hormuz, Dof<u, Soer, and 
Aden, 824 , 333, 867 , 386 , (Aden) 484 , 
(Kshei) 489 , 440, (Dofar) 441 , (Calatii) 
448 , 450; great puces fi'tclied m India, I. 
84 , 88; II. 324 , 353, 484 ; Duty on, 434 , 
450; captured by piiates, 385 ; extraor- 
dinary treatment and di(»t of, m India, 
324 , 328 , 333, 336-3 17)448 

Hospitals, Buddhist, 45 2. 

Hostelnes ; ut Canihaluc, 398 ; on the post- 
loads of Cathay, 420 ; II 26 ; at Kmsay, 
Regulations of, 176 . 

Hot Springs; in Armenia, 47 , 48; near 
Hormuz, 113 , 126. 

Hounds, Masters of the Kaau’s, 386, 

3H8. 

Hours ; stiuck from hell-tower at Cambaluc, 
863 , 399 ; at Kmsay, IL 171 . 

, TTnluoky, H. 351. 

, Canonical, H 355. 

Iluohau-fu (Vuju), II. r68 

Ilukaji (Cogachm), son of Knblai, 353 ; IT. 
62 , 65. 

ITukwun-hien, II 212 

Ilulaku Khan (Alau, and in one jilace Ala- 
cou), brother of Kuhlai, and founder of 
Mongol Dynasty m P<‘rsia, his enter- 
prise against Baghdad, 66, 69; puts the 
Khalif to de.ith, //) ; 87, go<*s against 
the Ismaelites, 162 , t6o, 241 , 242; 326; 
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his first campaign, II no, treachery 
of, 142; 397J 399; his wai with Daika 
Ivh.in of Kipchak, I. 4 , 8, T05 , II 475 ; 
492 bvqq, 

lliillniann’s extraoulmaiy view of Polo’s 
Book, lu. 

Human fat, used for oombnslion in \\ni% 11 
X65. 

Mciilieos, 210 

Ihnnholdt, 10.], JdS, tuih 117 , Hio; xH; 
Ilunawar (Oiiore, llm.uir), II. 379, /137 
Hundred Eyes, The Prophecy of the, If 
128 , 133 

I/mitlK dniq, see Ondanique. 

Hungary, Hungarians, J 1 492-493, 

— , Great, II. 2117; 492 
Hunting Establishments, Kublad’s, 384 , 
386 , 393. 

Expedition of Kuhlai desinnhcd, 388 , 

ofKaiighi, 393. 

; Preserves, II. 8 Sec Sjtori 

llwa-oliaii, H 23. 

Hwai K., H. 125, X35. 
llvvailu, H TO, Ti 

Hwaing.m-fu (Ooiganju), II X35i X3(>* 
Hwaii-ho. II 5, (». 

Hvvang-ho, 240, 273, 277, II 17, f9--2i , 
changes 111 its coin sc, 119, 125-126 ; f35 5 
its cmlunkmciits, 126 See Caramoran. 
Ihvcu Thsaiig, 163, 173, 179, 187, 198, 205, 
224, 29H; a. 290,296, 297 j 310,312; 397 
H}cua, 38 V 

L 

Jah.idiu, 1 1 267. 

Jbn Batuta (Moonsli traveller, circa A.i>. 
~ld 5 t)), iS 7 , 4) 5? 7? 5 9 5 17 5 

46; 66; 67; 77; 86; xo; ; ri], 114; 
119; r23, 154; 169; 205 ; 242; 283; liH 
nccoimt <tf ChiTKsse Jugirlmg, 30H; 337; 
395; 11 117, 164; Ins .ici'oimt of Kh.insa 
(Kinsay), 197; of Zaybm, 220, 266; 111 
Sumatxa, 271, 276; in tVyloii, 397, 298, 
303, 304, 321 ; 111 Ma’bar, jrg, 330; >34; 
at Kaulaiii, 365, 368; at Ilili, 375 , 380; 
38;; ]H6, 3H9; 393; 403; 4f->6, his 
sight of the liukh, 411; 4r9; 420; 437; 
4415 442 5 ^49 ; 464,4^2; 485 , 48H ; 192 
— Fo/lan, Old Arab writer on Russian 
(Nmutues, 7; If. 488 
Icliin-hien, II 1 3 8, 152, 156, T5 8. 
Ichthyophagous Cattle and People, 11 
489 , 44 X* 

Icon Alulae, IC id' Abyssinia, II 430-433. 
Idols, Tartar, 249 , 250, 438 , II 478 , in 


Tangut, I 207 ; colossal, 221, 233 ; of the 
Bacsi or Lamas, 293 ; of the Sensin, 294, 
3x6-319; of the East generally, 11, 245, 
247; in India, If 322, 324, 829 
Idolatry (i e. Buddhism) and Idolaters ; in 
Kashmir, 175, 178-180; in Tan gut, 207, 
209, 212, 216, 219, 221, 225,256,266, 
272, 276, 276, 291 sevp/., 336, 374, 432,487 

Ongm of, 168, 11. 300, 309 . 

of Brahmans, 11 350 ; of Jogis, 362 

^UpdBovXoi, ir 338. 
leu, II 303 

Hat, Anfat, II 430, 433. 
ig, Ij, or Ircj, 87. 

Igba Zion, lakba. Smn, K of Abyssinia, 11. 

431 , 433* 

/io/iif meaning of the word, 30. 

, Gap. ofKhotan, 197. 

llchigadai Khan, 194. 

Imago Mmdi of Jae d’Aogui, 

Imams of the Ismaihs, 153. 

Incense ; yum.itran, II js 66 , Pu owm, in W. 
Inilia, 885, 387-388 ; Whitis (/ c, Kr.inkiu- 
eense) in Aiubia, 439, 440 , 442; not**-, on 
FiMnkmcensp, 44 3-44 7 . 

India, Us 1, 110-112, 177, 399; U 62, 
63; 89; 97; 101; 219; 231; Tiade from, 
to Maiiisi 01 China, 173, 200, 213, 214, 
217, 231; fielieved to luei'd no hoises, s(‘e 
Horses ; Horse Tiade to, se(‘ dmi , ; Wisstern 
limits of, II. 392, 393 , Islands of, 416, and 
see Idimhs Ih vision of, 417 ; Suutlry Lists 
of »Stnti‘s in, 420, 42 f, uml se(» 394; Tiade 
with Pm'sia ami Ar.ibia, 367 ; witli Aden 
ami Egypt, 434, 43; ; with Arabian ports, 
439, 441, 448. Vol. II. jip. 318 -393 treats 
specially of India 

and Etlno}»ia, Gonfusion of, II. 426. 

the G-reater, II. 318 iw/y. ; 392, its 

e.\ti‘Ut, 417, 4 X 9 miq 
- the Losser, its evtmit, 1 1 417, 419 sw/^. 

, Middle (Abyssinia), 11 416, 421; 

Ueniai ks on this titl<‘, II 425 

Tm'tia, II. 397, 419. 

MiiMina, II 419 

Superior, II. 218; 419 

Sea of, s(‘e Sea 

Indian Hteel (Ondanique, v ), 9 j. 

Geography, Disloeation of Polo’s, II 

364 , 379, 3«L PJ4-395- 

Nuts, see Coro’-nnlf^, 

Indies, Thiee, and various distribution of 
them, II 419 

Indilieicnee, Ibdigious, of TVIongol Empm'ors, 
11^ 3 39 3'^^ 476 srqq 
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Indigo; .it Ouihim, and mode of making, II 
363, 370 ; in Guzel. it, 383; at OamLay, 
388 ; prohibited by London l^imterts’ Guild, 
37r- 

Iiido-Chin.'i, JT. 419 . Vol II, ])p 33-106, find 
248-267 trcixts of Indo-Chinese St.ites 
Infants, Exposure of, U. 129, 135 , 

Ingushoh of Caucasus, 261 . 
hiM‘rii>tiou, Jewish, ,it Kaifongfn, 357 
Insult, hIodt‘ of, in S. Imlia, Jl. 368 
Intramural Interment jmihibitt'd, 398 
Invulnerability, Devices for, 11, 241, 244* 
Mnik, 76 
lrj;h.ii, 275 

In.sh iicciiised (tf o.jting their de.id km, II. 
2 H 1 . 

— — — MS Veisiou of lN)Io’.s r><»ok, ] 

Iron; m lv<‘nii.m, 92, 93 ; m Colim.m, 128, 
129 ; see 215. 

Iron-Gato (Dei bend); said to have been 
built b} Alevauder, 62, 55 ; gate ascribed 
to, 5 H; 11. 494,496; 537 , 

Irtish U,, II. 494 . 

Isaac, K. of Abyssinia, II. 482. 

Isabid, (im‘en of L. Ann<‘nia, 44. 

/aoAca/, II. 42C 

Isent«‘inur (Senlemur,Essentemur) gcxlson 

ofKublai, 11 62 , 65, 81 . 

Jsh— , The pivli\, 1^)4 Ka.shin, 163, dialed, 
ifiH; jHj. 

Tslim, 123 . 

Iskandiu* Shah of JVIalaec.-i, II. 263 
Islands ; <>f th<} Indi.in Sea, .ind their vast 
number, II. 233, 416-417, 419 ? <>I‘ 

Sea!., II 233,246, and see Java, Obipan- 
gu, Anganian, Nicovoran, Malaiur, 
Soilaii, Scotra, Madagascar, &e. 

in the tlulf oKJheinan, II 247. 

Male and Female, 11 396 styq. 

Isle of Ibibies (Ceylon), II 29O 
- d’Orldaus, 11 , 257. 

Isuiaelites or Ass.a.ssins, H5 ; 146 ; .issas- 

janatioiH by, !<; i ; di'stnu'tion of, 162 .scy#/.; 
survival ;md r(‘eeut cireum,-.iauceh oi the 
seet, 15 j 
ls[>ahan, Hb 

ImmcI in (Jliina, J37 See ,/(vr,s. 

Isjjin, see 

Istaint ( aipp Ispahan), a Km. of IVrsia, 84, 
Sb. 

ltei.»tn»n, \Ve.»nsom(‘, U. 1 ib 
hoiigii, 11, .jny. 

l/./uihlm Mu/..ill’u iaig^est'. p.iper-nioney m 
Per.aa, ]i5 41b 


J. 

Jacinth, II 349, 

Jacob Baradaeus, 63. 

Jacobxte Christians; at Mosul, 48, 61; 
Note on their Church, 63 ; .at Tauris, 76 ; 
at yarkand, 196 ; peih«ip!4 m China, 280; 
II, 401; 42 7^ 428. 

Jadithi Jdtid, &c , 300. See yudnh 
Jade stone (Jasper) of Khotan, &c , 198 , 
199; 200 

Jaeschke, Kev IT A., 2rr, 238, 306, 317 
J.ifla, Count of ; his brave galley, 4 /' 
J.ih.ingir, 178. 

Ja1p.1l, Eaj.a, 11 330. 

Jajnag.ii, 1 1 421 

Jalaiuddm of Khwarizm, 93; 231. 

Jam.ilnddin Al-Th.iibi, II 3 r6, 333. 

Envoy from M.fbar to Khanbalig, II. 

321. 

James of Aragon, King, 11 146, 476. 
Jamisfulah (Gauenispola), II 290 
Jamui^ Khatun, Kiibiars f.ivourite (^ucen, 
her kindness to the captured Chinese Prin- 
cesses, 59; 3^0 ; II. 134. 

Jangam.a Sect, H 35 7 
Janibek Khan of Sarai, 6 ; 343. 

Japan (Chipangu, q. v.\ JJ. 286 ser/f/. ; 

Kublai’s expedition ng.iiust, 242. 

.Japanese Paper-money, 4x5. 

Jaiosl.iwl, II. 490. 

Jasper and Chalcedony, 198, 200 
Jatolio (( 7 u//io/to)pf the Nestoiians, 61, 63* 
Jaiichau, II. 22^;. 

.fiuizgiin, former enp of B.id.ikhsh.in, 164. 
Java the Great, /J; descnb(»(I, II. 254; its 
circuit; enipiies m, 255 , KiiblaPs expedi- 
tion against, ih ; 

the Less, i>c, Suinatia; Polo’s party 

touched at, 34; dewnbed with its King- 
doms, II. 264 .stv/Y.; 266; ap]>hcutioii of 
the naims %b ; J.itei nie.nniiig of ‘Little 
,biv.i,‘ 267; 283, 371 

the <}ii‘alei and Lessor, moaning of 

I these terms, JI. 2C7, 4x9-420. 

' ; m the sense of the ftllovviug, 11, 420. 

, v/diw, J(mi\ applied by the Aiabs to tne 
Isbiiiils and products of the Archipel.igo 
I giuierally, 11 2bb 

' Jerun, Zaniu (the IsLind on which tlie latei 
I Hoi muz stood), n3, 114, rr«, 125. 

I Jciusaieiii, the World-centre, I'Jlo, 

' ,b‘.smt Astioiiomeis m (Mima, 11 544 *’*'77* 

I Je.su ja bus, Nestori.m Pull ini ch, II 3b5 ; 4or. 

I Jows ; in the Kaan’s (^imp and Couit, 336 , 
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339; in China, 337; at Kaifongfu, and 
their inscription there, ib.; end of the 
Synagogue there, 338 ; in Coilum, II. 363 ; 
in Abyssinia, 432 , 425, 430. 

Jibal Nakiis, 206. 

ul-Thabiil, 2&. 

Jiruft, 109, 114, 1 16. 

Jogis (Chughi), Account of, 11 . 361 segq , ; 

Johnson, Mr., his visit to IChotan, 197, 198, 
199, 20r-202, 204. 

Johore, Sultan of, II. 262, 263. 

Jon River (Jihon or Oxus)^ 11 . 466 ; 464 , 
465 . 

Jorfattan (Baliapattan), II. 375. 

Jubb K., II. 417. 

Jugglers ; at Kaan’s Feasts, 371 , 373; 378 ; 
and Gleemen conquer Mien (or Burma), 

11.93,96. 

Juggling Kxtraordinary, 308 

Juji, ‘eldest son of Chinghiz, 10; 5 ; II. 480. 

Juju (Chochau), II. 6 ; 7; 109 , 114. 

Jnlman, 11 . 485. 

Junghuhn; on Batta Cannibalism, II. 269; 

on Camiihor Trees, 287. 

Junks, 11 , 234, and see S/iips. 

Justinople (Capo dTstria), S/t. 

Juzgana (Dogana), 159. 


K. 

< Kaan’ and *Khan/, The Words, , 9 . 

Kaan, The G-reat ; see Kublai Kaan. 

Kaaus ; the series of, and their Burial Place, 
241 ; massacre of all met by the funeral 
party of, ?!6. ; 242-243, 

Kabul, 174; II. 393. 

Kachkar, or Wild Sheep (Ovis V^nci), 171. 

Kadapah, 11 . 349. 

Kafchi-kde, IL rii. 

Kafii*s of Hindu Kush; their wine, 89, 163; 174. 

Kaidu Khan (Caidu), cousin and lifelong 
opponent of Kublai, 10 ] 191 , 194; 196 ; 
216; plots with Nayan, 333 , 326; 338 ; 
II. 131; his differences with Kublai, 466 , 
and constant aggressions, 466 ; his real 
relation to Kublai ; his Death, 45 7 ; end 
of his House, ib.; account of an expedi- 
tion of his against the Kaan, 467 ; and 
victory, 468 ; of another expedition, 468 
seqq. Historical note, 460 ; the Kaan^s re- 
sentment, 461 ; the story of his Daughter, 
and her valour, 461 seqq.] note on her, 463 ; 
464 ; sends a Host against Abaga, 466 . 


Kaifung“fu; Jews and their Synagogue there, 
337; the Siege of, II. 152. 

Kaikhatu (Kiacatu) Khan of Persia; S 2 S] 
seizes the throne, 36 , also II, 473 ; not the 
lawful Pi-ince, I. 36 , 38 ; 93 ; his dissolute 
character, II. 474 ; his death, 480; his 
Paper-Money scheme, I. 415. 

Kail, see Cail. 

Kain, a City of Persia, 87 ; 147, 

Kaiping-fu (Keibung, Kaiminfu, Keiaenfu), 
^ 26 ; 228; 294; 296, 297. 

Kairat-ul-’Arab, 1x5. 

Kaisariya (Ortd?sara,?C5, Casaria), 46 , 47, 50. 
Kais, see JTM. 

Kajjala or Khajlak, a Mongol leader, 107. 
Kakateya Dynasty, II. 348. 

Kakhyens, Kachyens, Tribe on west of Yun- 
nan, IK 67 ; 73 ; 74. 

Kakula, II. 259. 

Kala*a Safed, 86. 

Kalajan (Oalachan), 372 , 273. 

Kalantan, IL 260. 

Kalanur, IL 421. 

Kalohi, J^alalichi, 368. 

Kales Devar, King of Ma'bar, IL 3x6; 517; 

3x8 ; his enormous wealth, 333. 

Kalgan or Chang-kia-keu, 286; IL 538. 
Kalhat (Kalhutu, Calatu, Calaiate), X34, IL 
333 ; described, 448 , 449 ; idiom of, ib . ; 460 . 
Kalidasa on the Yak, 270. 

Kalikut, II. 375 ; 381; 436; 437. 

Kdtim or Kdlin (marriage price), 248 ; 5 78. 
Kalinga, IL 31X, 312, 

Kalinjar IL 420. 

Kalmia anyustifoUa^ Poisonous, 320. 
Kaliigah, IL 537. 

Kamjirah, Komar, IL 259. 

Kamhala, grandson of Kublai, 353. 

Kambayat (Cambay), IL 389. 

Kamboja, IL 117, 259, 363. 

Kamul (Komal, Camul), 212 ; loose cha- 
racter and customs, ; 213; 2x6, 

^andi, ot Karez^ 12^, 

Kanat-ul-Sham (Oonosalxni), 109. 

Kanauj, IL 421. 

Kanbalu Island, IL 407. 

Kanchau (Oampiohu, q. v.), 222, 273. 
Kandahar, Kandar, IL 59. 

,11. 310; 393. 

Kandy, IL 31X. 

Kanerkes or Kanishka; Coins of, 183. 
Kanghi, Emperor, 393 ; IL 6; 166. 

Kank, 20 x. 

Kanpu (Ganpu), old Port of Hfing(;hnu, II. 
i8x. 
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Kansuh, 209, 222. 

Kao-Hoshang, 408, 

Kaoyu (Oayu), II. 136. 

Kapilavastu, 11 304. 

Kapukuda, Oapuc<ite, II. 368. 

Kaiabugha, Oarabaga, Calabra, a military 
engine, II. 153. 

Kard-Hulun, II. 485. 

Karaj.ing (Oarajan, t,e. Yunnan), 20, and see 
Cantjan* 

Kai.lkhitaian Empne, 230; II. 540, 

1*1 luces of Koiman, 95 

Kara Khoja, 216. 

Kaia Korum (Caracoron), S 527 , 228; 261 ; 

II. 468 , 460; 539. 

Kara a kind of drink, 25 2. 

Kniiiuiuren (Oaramoran, <1. v.), the Hwang- 
ho. 

Kitnuiitf meaning of, 103, 

A’ftrdui (vulgo Onmni/), ib. 

Karan lit, a Mongol Sept, 102. 

Karliln dnlun (or Ivludun), ib. 

Karauuahs (Caraonas), a robber tribe, 89 ; 
99 , 102 126. 

Karami^ an instrument for self-decollation, 
^ il. 334 - 
Kaieub, XL 59. 

Karmathian Heretics, 195. 

KarmU, II. 34H. 

Karrah, U. 42 z. 

— --Milnikpiir, 87. 

Kariazomn, Karkaddan (Rhiuoceios), II. 273. 
Kasauh Arabs, H. 440. 
kuhh {ic J.ide), 19 9. 

Kaflhaii, H2. 

Kiishgar (Cascar), 188 , 19 ij; II. 457; CItmtr 
kam of, 200. 

Kaahkh^ Kashi, % 71; 11, 401. 

Kashmir (Kesliimur), 100 , rof); 173 , 175 ; 
dcHOiibed, 175 svqq . ; tin* people and t.hcir 
Horcerios; the count ly the sou ice of 
Idolatry (u\ liuddhism), 176 , 177-180, 
Language, 177. 

Kabhinn’is, 77 ; 176 seqq. 

luisza Poojde and Hills, 300 ; II, 5 r. 

Kasyapa lJud<lha, II, 342. 

Katnglinn, X70, 

KatCf, 11 . 335. 

Kattiawar, JL 385; IMiates, 391. 

Kaulam (Ooilum, q. v, Quilon, &c,), II. 

315; 365 375, 3 y 5 » 437 - 

— — Mali!!, 11. 365. 

Kauii (Catily), »c. Ooiea, 336 , 336. 

Kaunchi Khan (Concln), H. 478 , 480. 
Kaveri U , Delta of, II. 3x8 


Kaveripattanam, II. 319. 

Kayal, Kail, see Call, 

Pattanam, II. 359. 

f Funnel-, II. 359. 

Kayteu, II. 216. 

Kazan, 7. 

Kazawinah, 103. 

Kazwm (Oasvin), 84 , 85 ; 103 ; 147.'' 
Kehran, II. 421. 

Keiaz Tube, 188. 

Keibung, see Kaiping-pu 
Kelinfu (Kienning-fu), II. 208 .*^ 

Kemenfu, see Kaiping-fu. 

Kent Km jut (Chingintalvs), II 538. 
Kenjanfu, ie. Siogan-fu, II. 17 , 18 , 21 seqq, 
Keraits, a gieat Tartar Tribe, 231, 232, 263, 
278, 279. 

Kerala, II. 379. 

Kerman, 87; 90 ; described, 91 , 92; capital, 
ib. , histoiy ; steel of; manutactuies, 96- 
98; 109; 112 , 113 , 1 13 seqq ; vessels 
of, I T9; 124-126; Desert of, 127 , lung 
(or Atabeg) of, 111 , 113 ; II. 448 , 449 . 
— to Hormuz, Route from, 93 , 98 - 100 , 
110 , 113 , 113 seqq. 

Keshioan, the Kaan’s Life-Guard, 366 ; true 
form and pioper etymology of word, 
366-367; 880 , 3B1. 

Eesmacoran (Mekrdn), 87; II. 392 ; is 
Kij-Ma'it an, 395 seqq ; 420. 

‘ Khakan,* The Word, V. 

Khalif (Calif of the Saracens, or of Baudas) 
of Baghdad (i.e Mosta’sim Billah), 64 ; 
taken by llulaku (Alau) and starved to 
death, 66. How a foimer — laid a plot 
against the Christians, 70 seqq . ; its mira- 
culous defeat ; he becomes secretly a Chris- 
tum, 74 . 

KMltjj the woid, 11. 435. 

Khan Badshah of Khotan, 197. 

Khanfu, II, i8x. 

Khanikoff, Mr. N. de, UO ; Notes on Polo, 5 r, 
75, 9X, 9B, 103, 106, 107, 108, 117, X25, 

127, 145, 148. 

, his travels in Persia, 93, 98, 124, 127- 

128. 

Kfimkhttndn, a title, JO. ’ 

Khan-oolla; site of Tomb of Chinghiz, 243. 
Khans i, Khanzai (Kinsay, q. v), II. 18 1, 
196, 197, &c. 

Kharesem, 163. 

Khato Tribe, II 103 

Khatun-gol (Lady’s Rivei, %.e. Hwang-ho), 
240. 

Khazars, IL 49^. 
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Khinsa, Ehingsai, Khinzai (Kinsay, q. v.), 

II. 127, 160, 196 seqq,. 

Khitan, Kliitai, 11 . 

- — - Dynasty of Liao, 230, 279 ; II. 15 ; 542. 
Character, 29. 

Khmer (Komar, Kamboja), II. 259, 372. 
Khojas, name of the modern Ismaelite sect, 15 3. 
Khorasan, 38, 131, 135, 141, 156; II. 465,473. 
Khormuzda, the Supreme Deity of the Tar- 
tars, 249.. 

Khotan (Cotan); described, 196 ; Routes 
between — and China, 198; Buried Cities 
of, 199; Jade of, 197, 1995 202; 204^ , 
Khumbavati (Cambay), II. 389. 

Khumdan, IL iu 
Kiaoatu, see Kaikhatiu 
Kiai-chau, II. 21 ; 542. 

Kiaking, Emperor, II. 126, 

Kiang, the Great (Kian and Kian-Suy, and 
in its highest course Brius, the Kinsha 
Kiang), 11 . 30 , 32; 39; 47 ; 51; 55, 56, 
58; 112, 113; 132; 138; 164 ; its vast- 
ness and numerous craft, 166 , 156--158; 
steamers on, 158; its former debouchure 
to the south, and changes, 181-182. See 
also ^ms 7 ia. 

hfiangchd, II. 1 39 ; 201 ; Limits of, 262, 
207; 214. 

Eiang-Hung, Xieng-Hung, 11 . 16 1; no, 

III, 112 ; 114. 

Kiangka, 11 . 39. 

Kiang-mai (ZimmiS, Xieng-mai), II. 100, ixi ; 
260. 

Kiangshan, II. 206. 

Kiangsi, II. 207, 209, 

Iviangtheu, II. 87; 93; 95. 

Kiang-Tung, II. 100. 

Kiaochi, Tungking; Chinese etyni. of, II. 

loi; III. 

Kiayu-kuan, 1 77, 

Kichau, II. 20. 

Kienchang (Oaandu), II. 50, 51, 5 7, 58. 
Kien-chau, 11 . 214. 

Kien-kwtS ih, 

■ Kienlung, Emperor, IL 6, 179. 

Kienning-fu (Kelinfu), II. 208, 209 . 
Kij-Makran, see Kesmaooran. 

Kilimanchi R., II. 417. 

Kin (or Golden) Dynasty in Northern China, 
II; (Altun) 225 ; 279 ; their Paper-Money, 
413 ; stoi'y of the Golden King, II. 13 seqq. ; 

14, 19) 21; 152; 542. 

KincJia (Ch. name for Kipchaks), II, 164. 
Kmchi or ‘ Gold-Teeth,’ see Zardandan. 

King of the Abraiaman, II. 860 . 


King of France, Kuhlai’s messages to, 34 . 

■ - ' ' of England, do. ib, ; Intercourse with 
Mongol Princes, 35 ; II. 476. 

of Spain, do., ib. 

Kings, Subordinate, or Viceroys, in China, 
363 , 353; II. 18 , 19 , 24; 63 ; 62 , 65; 
173 , 182. 

of Maabar, the Five Brothers, II. 813 , 

315, 318, 321; 332 , 323 , 837 , 357 , 368 ; 
their mother’s eiTorts to check their broils, 

368 . 

King, Rev. C. W., 359. 

Kingsmill, Mr. T. W., II. 138; 168; 178; 
204. 

Kingszd, II. 131 ; 176. See JHmay, 

King-te-ching Porcelain Manufactui’e, II. 325. 

Kinhwa-fu, II. 206, 

Kinsay (A^%s^e or ‘ Capital,’ Khansfi, Khin- 
sa, Khingsai, Khanzai, Cansay, Campsay), 
i.e. the city then called Linggan, now 
called Hangchau-fii, II ; II. 129 ; its sur- 
render to Bayan, i'j., 13 1; extreme public 
security, 130 ; 134; 139; alleged mean- 
ing of the name, 166 , 167, 169 ; Descrip- 
.tion of, 169 seqq. ; Bridges, ih. ; Guilds 
and wealthy craftsmen, their dainty wives ; 
the Lake, its Islands and Garden-Houses, 
170 ; Stone-Towers; People, their clothing, 
and food ; Guards, and Police-regulations, 
171 ; Fires; Alarm-Towers, 173 ; Revenues; 
I’aveinoixts ; Public Baths; the Port of 
Ganfu ; the Province of — , and other 
Provinces of Manzi, 173 ; Garrisons ; Horo- 
scopes; Funeral rites, 174 ; Palace of the . 
expelled King; vast Censxis, 176 ; Church ; 
House Registers ; Hostel Regulations, 176 ; 
JNoies ; Name ; Limits of the city at various 
periods ; Bridges, 1 78 ; Hereditary trades ; 
Lake Sihu, 179 ; profusion of silks, 180 ; 
Charities; Pavements; Baths, 18 1; the 
Estuary and Sea-port; changes in the 
Great Kiang; Provinces of S, China, 182 ; 
Garrisons; Funeral cxistoms, 183 ; Census 
tickets. Further Partioulars, 183 seqq. ; 
Canals ; Market-places and Markets, 184 ; 
‘fruits and Bsh ; shops, 186 ; Women of 
the Town ; City Courts, 186 ; immense 
daily consumption ; character of People ; 
behaviour to Women, and to Foreigners, 
187 ; dislike to Soldiers ; Pleasures on the 
Lake, and in carriage excursions ; Palace 
of the King, 188 ; his efieminate diver- 
sions, 186 ; ruined state, 190 . Notes: 
These additions from Ramusio; Tides, 

1 91 ; Plan of Hungchau; public carriages, 
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jtj4. Position, and Ma]! of the Sung Palace, 
195; j\oticcb' of Kinsiaj hj/ other waters' 
Odonc, Aichbp of Soltama, 196; Mari- 
£;nolh ; AVobsaf; i^urJiat-id-Kulah^ 19 7 ’ 
Musdkh'-uUM^ar ; Il>n Batuta; Martini, 
Ships of, 23 T, 246 . 

Kinsay, Revenue of, 172 , 173 , Details, 

199 seqq 

, Province of, 173 ; 199 , 200 ; 203 , 

204 , 207 ; 218 . 

Kiusli.i Kiaiig (Upper Bi of Gieat Iviang, 

Bnus), 52, 39 ’ 5D 55 ’ 

Kinshan, see ^ Gulden Ishtn /.’ 

Kinto or Ilmtu, general against Japan, JJ. 

Kipchuk (Ponent, <1. \ ); Kvunts lu, lelated 
j)V Poll), 5 , an<l 11 491 6^77., People <jf, 
4<j2 ; ICxieut of laiipiie, 494. 

Kirghiia, 300; 11 349 

—— K.'uaivs, ^04. 

Kiua, 199, 201 

Ms, Kish, or Knirt (Kisi, Kishi), an Island 
in Persian (?ulf, 64 ; story of the eity, 66; 
85 ; H. 316; 324 , 333; 367,461 
hhhily\Kitihtkm^ luzilt, lu'blakolu^ see Keslxi- 
can. 

Kishni (Casern), 161; its po.sition, 163 ; 
164; iHi. 

Kishiu or UiMklit, an Isluml m the Peis Gulf, 

125. 

Kistiin li., 11 , 349. 

Kiiiehau, II, 306. 

hinltw (<2mlon, Ooilum, 9. v.)* 

Knooling oxen, 99, ioi 
Kohdo, 217. 

Koh-Pauaii (Cobinan), 128 , 129. 

Kidvoha li., 16:, 163, 164, 170 
Ao//- 7 <m/i or MJiei'ii Sloue’ orSamarlvaud,i94. 
Kolasin or Kolatiri Uajas, II. 376; 450 
A'o/////oi of Ptolemy ideutili<‘!l, II, j6u. 

Kolia in, see CoBum. 

Koloman, see Oolonian. 

Kol;vuia, Bird-huntiug at, 264. 

K<hjxakov^ II. 3 Ho 

Konni, 11 .^ 259, 372. 

Kw/t«pia II, 373 

Konlvjui, II. 343, 354; 3H0, 3K6; and Kon- 
kan-Tana, 3H6. 

hontno^ The e]>ithet, on Indo-Seythie <‘oins, 
103. 

Kornish 01 Juiti‘<-tou\ 379. 

Kos.ikio, a general against Jajian, JI 242. 
Koshf'ukmg, Astionomer, 11 . 545 
Kosseir, 11 . 435. 

KoGogh 01 Kutiugh, Sultan of Kerman, 93. 


Ivotlogh Shah, 106, 126. 

KotiobaTi, Island of, II 40X 

KubJai (Oublay) Kaan, the Great Kaan, 

0^ 10 , It, Papal Missions to, iZ5; 

Ins Envoys fall in with the Two Eldei 
Polos, 10 ; Ins reception of these, 11 , sends 
them hack as Envoys to the Pope, 13 , dc- 
siies Christian Teachers; gnes them a 
Golden Tablet, 16; his death annoimoed, 
39, his greatness and }»o\\er, 189, 191, 
196, 197 ; 216 ; 241, 294, 323 ; 353 ; fore- 
told hy Ghiughiz, 333 ; Inserijition of his at 
Sluingtu, 295 ; lus lineage and accession, 
324, 335 ; Age; lieais of Kayan’s Plot, 325 ; 
previous Cam])aigns, 326; maichcs against 
Kayan, 327; suriirises him, 828-329; de- 
feats and captiues him, 330-331; puts him 
to death, 336, lehukes gihes against the 
Gluistuius, ih ; returns to Gaiuhiiluc, 338; 
goes no more to the wais; tieats Fom Be- 
Iigious with equal lesjiect, 339; views ex- 
pressed hy him legardiug Chiistiamty, and 
Ins dcsiio for learned missionanes, 18,339; 
Buhgiou a maltei of poluy with him, 339- 
340; rewards Ins C’aptams, 341-342; jier- 
Komil ujipearnnec, 848 , Wives, ih. and 350; 
selection of Damsels for his sen ice, 348, 
350; his Sons, 361; full list of them, 
35 3 ; his Palaces at Canibaluc, see Palace; 
builds Gam baluc, 361 ; Ins Body-guard, 
866; the Older of his Feasts, 868, celebra- 
tion of his Birth-day, 373 , adopts Chinese 
Aneestui -Worship, 379; his distiibuiion of 
Uobes, 874, 380 ; his New-Tcai Feast, 376 ; 
lus Elephants, 377; his Hunting Estabhsh- 
imeits, 384-392; how he goes 011 a Hunt- 
ing expedition, 390; ilistiibution of his 
tune thiough the year, 396; mlluence of 
Ahmad over him, 401; his condemnation 
of Ahmad after the latt<*r^ death, 406 ; 
his seventies tow.irds the Mahomedans, 
th, and 408 ; Olnnose view of Kublafs 
Admuustiation, 409 ; his Mint and Pa})er- 
Mouey, 409 sa/q.^ hi.s purchases of valu- 
ables, 411 ; his twelve Baions who admi- 
nister, 417; liis Posts and Bimners, 419; 
hm reimsMous of Taxation, 426; lus Justice, 
426; i>laiits trees liy highways, 426; stores 
<N)ru to issue in dealt li, 429; chanty to 
the Poor, 431 ; provides for numerous 
astiologers, 482; his gaol-del ivoiios and 
prohibition of gambling, 438; his Eaily 
Gam])aign in Yunnan, 11 38; 64; 65 ; 81; 
92; 97; 118, sends Bayan to invade Man/i, 
128 ; his dealings with Bayan, 131; his 
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satisfaction with the Mangonels made by 
the Polos for the capture of Siangyang, 
141; 15 1, 152; 162, 169; 171, 172, 173, 
174; 186, 187; 190; his revenues from 
Kinsay, 199; 208 ; his revenue, seqq.] from 
25ayti[)n and its Province, 217-218 ; his 
Expedition against Chipangu (Japan), 237 
seqq . ; sends a Force against Chamba, 249, 
251; could not get Java, 264; his dis- 
astrous attempt, 219; his death stops pi*o- 
ceedings, 46,; 257; he sends to buy the 
Great Ceylon Ruby, 296, 298; sends to 
Ceylon for reliques of Sakya, SOI, 31 1; 
testifies to miraculous powers of Sakyn’s 
Dish, 302; his communications with Ma’bar, 
321, and with Kaulam, 368 ; his missions to 
Madagascar, 405 ; Kaidu’s diflerences and 
frequent wars with him, Atb seqq. \ his 
wrath against Kaidu, 461 ; his Milk-Liba- 
tions, 1. 291, 11. 543; his Astronomical 
Instruments, 544. 

Kiiblii K&an, Territories and people subject 
to, (in Turkistan), 189, 196, 197, 202 ; 
(In Tangut and Mongolia) 206, 214, 219 ; 
261, 266, 272, 275, 276; 417; (On the 
Tibetan Frontier and Yunnan) II. 42, 44, 
52, 62, 89, 91; 99, 101, 106; (Western 
China) 108, 109 ; (N. Eastern China) 
116, 117, 121, 122, 123, 124; (In Manzi, 
or Southern China) 136, 136, 187; 164, 
169, 161, 163, 165 ; (Chekiang) 171, 203 ; 
(In Fokion) 208, 213, 217 ; Champa, 249 ; 
(Sumatra), 266, 274, 276, 282, 279. 

— ’s Palaces, see 

Kuch^, character of People of, 213. 

Awdai/m an Uighur Poem, 29. 

Kukiichin, see Cocachin. 

Kiikin-Tana, II. 386. 

Kukju, son of Kublai, 353. 

Kuku-Khotan, 277. See Kwci-hwa-chmj, 

Kiilab; Salt Minos, 162. 

^Man or Ashius Omgor, 91. . 

Kulasaikera, n. 3 1 8. 

KumUr, $QQ j^omar. 

Kumhari, Kumari (Oomari), II. 373. 

Kumiz, Jfimiz (Kemiz), the Tartar beverage, 
249, 250-252; sprinkling of, 300; 372. 

Kfimmiijar, 11. 492. 

Kunduz, 160-163 > -BaghUn, 87. 

J^unduz (Beaver or Sable), 395. 

Kungurats, Kunkuriits (XJngrat), a Mongol 
Tribe, 38 ; 102; 350. 

Kuniya (Iconium, Conia), 46, 47 ; 347. 

Kiinbiim Monastery, 311. 

Kunlun (Pulo Condorc), 11. 258. 


Kurdistan, see Curds. 

Kuria Muria Islands, 11. 396. 

Kiu'idai, son of Kublai, 355. 

!^urkaJi or Great Drum, 332, 333. 

Kui'mishi, II. 473. 

Kurshids of Luristan, 86. 

J^urut, Tartar curd, 250, 264, 257. 

Kus or Cos (in Egypt), 11. 435. 

Kushluk, the Naiman, II. 542. 

Kutan, son of Okkodai, 11. 26. 

Kutukteram-, son of Kublai, 353* 

Kutulnn, Princess, II. 463. 

Kuwinji, see Kamchi. 

Kwachau (in Kansuh), 273. 

(Caiju), at mouth of G. Canal or the 

Yangtse Kiang, 11. 1 27,= 1 59, 

Kwansin-fu, II. 205, 206. 

Kwawa, ue. Java, Chin. etym. of, II. 100. 
Kweichau (Ouiju) and Kwangsi, II. 107; 
108 ; iro~Ti4. 

Kwei-hwu-ching, or Kuku-Khotan, 269, 277, 
279. 

Kweilei R., 337. 

Kyahing, II. 168. 


L. 

Lao (Wallachia), IL 487, 490, 491. 

Ladies of Kinsay, 11. 170. 

Ladies’ dresses in Badakhshaii, 168, 172. 
Lagong, H. 260. 

Lahore, X07, 108; II. 430, 421, 

Lahsa, II. 333. 

Lake ; of Palace at Cambaluc, 366, 359 . 

— — , Fanchan, 11. 23. 

-of Yunnan-fu, II. 63, 58. 

of Caindu, IL 44, 58* 

— of Talifu, IL 6 5 . 

of Kinsay (Sihu), II. 170, 1 79, 188 ; 

Boats and pleasure parties on, 187, 193; 
197» 198. 

Laknaoti, II. 421. 

I<.amas of Tibetan Buddhism; their supersti- 
tions and rites, 207, 209 scqq.*^ 221, 223 
seqq.*j their magic, 292, 306 ; Married' — > 
293, 311; Red — , see Med^ see also Bacsi, 
Lambri, Km. of, (in Sumatra, also Lanxuri, 
I^amori, &c.), IL 269; 277; 280; 281 ; its 
position, &c., 283; 288; 289; 390, 291, 
Lances of Sago-Palm, IL 288. 

Lanchang, IL 260. 

Langdarma, 178,, 180. 

Langting-Balghasun, 296; its position, 297. 
Language of Polo’s Book, Original, 70 seqq. 
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Languagps ; used in Mongol court and admi- 
nistration, 28 , 29 ; studied by Chinese, 29. 
Lfin-Ho, 296. 

Lanjii-Balus or Lankha Balus, II. 290, 293. 
Lanka (Ceylon), 11. 302. 

Lanner Falcons, 166, 225 ; II. 41. 
Lao-Kiun, or Lao-Tseu, the Philosopher, 314, 
318, 319. 

Laos, 11 . 75; roo; 10 r; 111; 259, See 
^hitn 

Lar, Province of, 11. 360; appaient con- 
fiibiou about, 353; 394, 

or L.it-Desa, IJ 353. 

Ltmhe, ih. 

Latin Versions of Poht’s Book, o 7 ; 71 ); Hi; 

Utl ; iOO ; and see Pipuiu 
Latins, the tenn, 10 , 1 1, 12 , 81 
Lauiiito, P , Pi<‘ttue by, 

Ijtiwus Cdmphonu 11. 219. 

Lawek, hmaku il. 259-260. 

La\ities of inaniage customs, see Marriage^ 
Diyard, Mr., 86. 

Layas, sue Atutn, 

Leather, Kiue and embroider({d, o.\poried 
from (Juzorat, Jl. 383 , 384; from Tana, 
385 ; f] i’om (Jambay, 388 
Leaves; used for plates, IJ 862 ; Gieen — , 
said to have a soul, ib, 

Le Blunt or Lo Bbind, Gasses, 

Lccomto on the Instruments at Peking Ob- 
servator), 11. 544 
Lelewel, J(ia<'him, hiH 
Lembesei, Ismaehtc fortress, 153. 

Lenziu, II. i 2;. 

Leon I , K of Little Armenia, 44. 

- - II., <lo , do,, 46. 

— VL, bust ditto, 44. 

Leopards, II. 871 , 404, 426 

, Htmiiwg (or 290 , 384 . 

Loung Bhan, 240. 

Levant; term applied by Polo to the Km. 
of the Mongol Khans of Persia, 6 , 8 , 10 ; 
82, 36; 46 ; 65 ; 86 ; 241 ; 262 ; 11. 42 ; 
364 ; 464 ; 476 ; 492 ; 496 ; 54^ 

Levy at VeuK^e, Method of, 44 - 4 . 7 . 

Lewidiew, 11. 381. 

Leyes, h(‘e Aym 

Lhasa; Monasteries at, 311 ; IL 37, 51. 

/a, the Cluueso Measure; supposed to be 
confounded with Miles, IJ. 176, 179, X91. 
Liampoo (Nmgpo), II. 209, 222 
/mng 01 Tael, 412, 413. 
laaugchan-fu, 267, 273. 

Liao Dynasty, //; 230, 279; II. 542. 
Liiiotoug, 526, 336. 


Libanos, Ai^avocpdpos and Ai^av<aro(p 6 pos 
X<^>pc^^ IL 443 , 444 - 
Libro d'Oro, U, 

Lide, II. 280, 288. 

Lieuli-ho, II. 5. 

Lign-aloes; II. 72 ; 217 ; 246 ; 260 , 252; 
from Lawak, 260; in Sumatra, 264 , 268; 
272; 318 

Ligoi, II. 259, 260 
Lujunum, Stone called, 385. 

Likmiankms of Abyssinian Kings, IL 332, 
Likiang-fu, II. 51; 59 ? 74* 

Lime used for odence at Sea, HO, 

Lmyricn, II, 400 
Lindsay, Hon, Il , II 38, 61. 

Linya, II. 35 7. 

Linju, II. 122 , 123. 

Lin-ngan, in Yun-nan, II. X03, 104, 112 

(llangchau), II 131 ; 176. 

Lintchmg-y, or Lmching-hien, Il 123 
LinPbingehau, II, 121, 122. 

Lion taught to do oheisance to the 
Eaan, 381, 382 , 

Lions; on the Oxus, 168 , 159; II. 404 ; 
426 ; Chinese notion of, I. 386. 

(apparently for Tigers in following pas- 

sages); traincil to hunt, 384 , 386; skins 
of, striped, 891 , IL 30 , 34 ; how hunted 
with dogs, 108 , 197 ; 208 ; 207 ; 208 ; 
871 ; 376 . 

, Black, IL 364 , 371 ; 416 . 

Lion and Sun, 343. 

Lion’s Head Tablets, 36, 842, 343 . 

Lvre, various Venetian, 04 , IL 534, 535, 

of Gold, 11 , See Livres. 

Lismore, Book of, 100, 

Lissu or Lisau Tribe*, II. 5 r, 74. 

Litan, Rebellion of, 304 ; II. 118, 120 
Lithang, II. 39j 48 , $5- 
Little Orphan Hock, II. 158. 

Liu-))ang, 11 . 25. 

Lni-pi, ib and 26. 

Jjivre des Metwillcs, 117 \ IL 5 18 
Livres Toumois, 84 , 88 ; Il 533 ‘' 534 * 

.Paiisis, 88, II. 534 

of Gold, IL 439. 

Lo, Tubes of S. W. China so-called, II. 105 , 
107; ir2. 

; Chin. Name of part of Siam, 31 258, 

259. 

Lob, sec Lop. 

Locac, Km. of, IL 266, 258 - 261 ; 261, 
262 . 

Lockhart, Dr W,, 360, 365, 414 ; B 6; 2r ; 
67; 107. 
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Zocss, .singulai surface fonnution, so called, 
11. 10 

lohoh^ II. 258-259. 

Lolo Tubes, II, 40; 49; 51; 57; 107. 
Longevity of Brahmans and Jogis, II. 
351, 852. 

Lop, City (and Lake) of, 201, 202, 204 . 

, Desert of, 202, 212, 214, 225. 

Lopbabun, II. 259, 260 
Loping, II. 112, 115. 

Lor (Luristan), a Km. of Persia, 84, 86 
Loredano, Agnes, T 7 . 

, perhaps the name of Polo*s wife Donata, 

G 8 y 77 , 

Loups-oemers, 385 . 

Low Castes, TI. 335 
Lowatong, K , II. 113. 

Loyang, Endgo of, IJ. 223. 

Luang Prabang, II. 260. 

Lubdn^ II. 443, 446 ; — Jihri, II 266. 

Lubbies, 11 . 359. 

Lucky and TTnluoky Hours and Days, 
II. 350 , 351 
Luddoi Deo, II. 348. 

Luh-lio-ta Pagoda, at Hani^chau, If 177 
Lukyu-Kao (Pulisanghm), II 5. 

Liiiibtan (Lor), 86; Creat and Little, ih.; 

87 ; chaiacter of Litis, or people of, 86, 87. 
Lilt, Desoit of, 127. 

Lutzo Tribe, II. 67. 

Lynxes trained to hunt, 384, 385 


M. 

Ma’bar (Maabar, i e. Coromandtd Coast), ti 
Croat Piovince of India, II. 818 ; its Five 
Brother Kings, ih , 291 , 357 , 368 ; 315, 
318, 32T; Pearl Fishery, 814 , 318,321; 
Etym. of Name, 315 ; limits of, tb,; oh- 
scurity of hlsi.ory, 316 ; Port of, 

yisited by Maico Polo, 318; Nnkeduess of 
people, 322 ; the King, 322 ; his .Jewels, 
his many wives, 323 ; his Trusty Lieges; 
gieat TreasuKj; Tinpoitation of Hoises, 
324 , superstitious customs; 0 \-Worslup, 
325 ; The Cons; no hoises hied; othei 
customs, 326 ; smgulai mode of arrest foi 
debt, 327 ; great beat; regnid foi Omens; 
Astrology, 328 ; tieatment of boys; iJirds 
of the countiy; giils conscciated to id(ds, 
329 ; cnstoms in sleojang, ib ; 338; 338 , 
346 , 860 , 863 , 358 ; 363 , 394; 417 ; 
4x9, 421 ; sbii)s of, 404 . 

Mnatum or Nubia, tl 425 


Machfn, Mah.lebin (/. r. Crc.it Cliina), used 
often by Persian wntcis as syiion. with 
Manzi, (p v. 77; II. 28, 127; j6o; 177. 
JVIncbin, City of (/. r. Canton), ll. 160. 
Maelagan, M.-t^reii, llobert, R.E., 107, 163. 
Madagascar (Madeigascar) ; described, II. 
403 seqq . ; confused with Magadoxo, 40C ; 
552. 

Madai, Madavi, Maudoy, TI. 375, 376. 
Madjgaiia, II. 492 
Madra, io6. 

Madias, II. 34T, 345, 

Madura, IT. 316, 317, 318, 319. 

Maestro (or Gieut Bear), said to bo invisible 
m Sumatia, II. 274 ; explanation of, 279. 
Magadoxo, confused with Madagascai, 11 . 406. 
Magadha, IT. 342. 

Magellanic Cloud ; as drawn by Marco Polo, 
110 ; 117 , 

Magi ; Tomb of the, 79 ; Legend of the, ib, 
iiCiiq.; as told by Mas’udi, 82; souico of 
fancies about, 83 , Names assigned to, 84. 
Magic; of Udyana, 173; Lamaitic, 292, 
306 $eqq. See Sorcerers. 

Magnet Mountain, 11 . 411. 

Magyars, Jl. 492, 

Mabar Amlak, King of Abyssinia, II. 431. 
Maha’van, II 420. 

Mahmud, Punee of ITormuz, 12^-125 

of Gb.izui, 11 390-391 

Maliimidiah Caiml, II 435. 

JMaliomod (Mahommet), his a<‘(Mnnit of 
<Jog and Magog, 56, lus J*ara<lise, 146; 
bis alleged pioplu'ey of the Mongols, 258 ; 
Ins use of mangomds, II. 147, 

, >Su]»pos(‘d Worship of idols <d‘, 196^ 

IJ. uses the old Engines of War, Jl, 144, 

150. 

Tugblak of Ibdili; Ins Coppiu Token 

(biireney, 416 ; II. 333, 

■ Shah of Malacca, H 263. 

Mabomc<luu ; Revolts m China, II. 23, 60, 
65 ; — (ionversioii of Malacc'a, 263 ; of States 
m Simiatia, 266 , 269, 276, 277, 283, 285 , 
— luiteheis m Kashmir, I, 177 , and 
Maabai, If. 326 , — imncluiuts at Ka)al, 
359; — King of Kayal, 361; — settle- 
ments on Aliyssiman Coast, 430, 
Mabomedans (Saracens); in Tuieomania, 
46 , 111 and near Mausul, 61 , 62 ; their 
luiiveisal hatied to (Jlii istians, 70 , 74 ; 
11 . 422 , 434 , 435 ; m Tnuns, I. 76 , in 
P<nsia, 86; tlunr bypoeiisy about wim*; 
at Yezd, 89 , at Iloimuz, 111 ; at 
Cobinan, 128 ; in 'fonoeain, 131 , at 
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Rniiurgnn, 156; at Tmo.m, 160; m 
Bdiliilhshan, 166; in Wnkluin, &c., 180; 
in Knshghar, 189 ; m Siim.ukanU, anil tlieii 
atiifo with till* Christians aliimt a liiii> 
stone, 191; in Yaikaml, 195 ; and Khi.tan, 
196; in IVin, 197; in Charchan, 200 ; in 
Bop. 202, in Tangut, 207, in Ohiugin- 
talas, 214; m Kauchaii, 221; 265 ;’m 
266 ; in Siuju, ib , ; in Tondnc, and 
their hall-hieil progen}', 278 ; on N. Fion- 
tier of China, alleged inigm iil', 270 soriq . ; 
their gibes at Chnatians, 336 ; 398 ; 403 ■ 
Kuhim’s dislike to, 405,408; in Vimnan’ 
II 53 , 59, 60 , m (^Imnju, 250 ; m 
SuniMl rn, m ‘(‘ Mahmctfnn , 'J’l oops m < Vylun, 
296; Pilgrims to Ad.iin’s IValc, 298, *301 • 
luiumu- SI Thomas, 388, 383, m ICosina- 
392; in Mailau.is.^ar, 403 ; in Ah^s- 
smui, 421 ; .md Adou, 422 and 434 , oida-aoi* 
h}\ and imuiislmumt from K, of Ahyshinia, 
422 .vtv/t-/ ; at Khlior, 439 ; Dufnr, 441 ; at 
<'«datu, 448; at Ilormiii!, 460; Ahmad 
Sultan in one, 466; 601, 602. 

Mailaimr (.shriiio of Sfc. ThonmK), II. 341 

Mtuiiifv, I’ho Word, U. 279. 

Maiiroyn Buddha, H 

Hiniarc of JI. 255. 

IVhijai (Menjar), II. .192; doiddw about tJu* 
uanio, iV).; oitus so calJod, ik 
Major, \l II., on Austr.ilui, JI. 20r, 

Mak<Iashau, sia* ALujtubuto, 

Malabar (Molibar, Malihar, Manihnr), II 378, 
'J7V; Pnalucts and imports, 379, ^Howv/f/ • 
Piratos of, 378 ; ovtout,, 579 ; (Jjuuoso ships 
ill, '175, 3P, i; ^,94 j 4f(^. PriucoH in, 430. 
Mahioca ; (odd in, 11. 2(10; 262; ( Ihroiudoijy 
of, discussod, 263 ; ]«i, 

— — Straits of, H. 262. 

Malaiur, Island and Pity, JI. 261, 2C2 ; tho 

imiAo, 3f)4. 

Ma1apa;;a, a l»nson at (hmoa, ML 
Midas^ird, 152. 

Malay; PeniiiHula, 11, 35H ; Ohionhdo, 
2(10, 26;, 26H, 2(19, 270, 2H3, 2«5, 

Invasion of (Vylon, 297; — oriijiu of many 
i^aojrrnphionl nanios in nso, 296. 
iMalayii, or Tana Malay u, II. 26;. 

Malcidm, Sir John, 11, 337. 

Maldivo Islands, tluni numhor, II 419, 

Maid (in Ihirma), If, 93, 95. 

Malo and Female Islands, 11. 393 , <h‘- 
scnh(‘d, 396 svv/^/, ; tho Bi*;;cud widcdy dif^* 
fiiNisl, 397 (tcijti , ; 408 ; 409. 

Malifaltan, 11. 516. 
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Malik al Dliahir, IC of Samudia, JI, 270; 376. 
• Salih, do, IL 270, 276, 277. 

— Maiisih, II. 270, 276. 

Kafur, JI. 316. 

Malpiert), Gasjiaro, 

Mnlto-Brun, tuo; 88. 

Malwa, 11, 420, 421. 

Mnmaseni, 8(). 

Mamie, The Tree of, 136, 142. 

Man, Col. Heniy, II. 291, 294, 

A/dn (Barhazians), II. 105, 127, 

Mancopa, II. 285, 288. 

Maiulnld (in Buinia), II. 312. 

Mandarin language, II. 226, 2:8. 

Mangalai, sonofKublai,i.^rt; 353. u 19 
33, 24. 

Mangalore, TI. 373. 

Maiigi, see Manzi 
M.mgl,i iind Nehda, Isl.mds, 11 397 
Mmgonela; nu hoard Galleys, „•« ; made w 
tuiiis tor attack of Saianfn, II. 141, . 

146 ; etym. of, 147 ; 153 . 165. g^e 
itmj /Unf/mcs, 

Mangn ICn.an (Mangkii, Mongu), eldei 
BrothorofKirblagw, jz; Oj; rjj. 213. 
228; 233; biK death, 240; raign, and 
massaera at liia fiinornl, 242, 243; ?43- 
JI- 2f,; 33, 38. 

-Temur (Mungultemur), II. 491, 493 
497, 499. 

Alttnjtmik (and Atanjnmh), II. 147; 152;.-.. 
Kiimgha, 153 ; Western, %h See Man- 
gonels. 

Manjann, II. 375, 437. 

Manjushn, Bodhisatva, II. 247. 

Manphul, Pandit, 162, 164, if.8, 170, 172. 
Aluutsjd, Mantsd Aborigines, II. 51, 52 • 127. 
Mamifeotures, The Kaan’s, 481. 

ManiUMTipts of P(,la»« Book, 70 soqq,, 88 seqq . , 

IX. 517-521. ’ 

' of dilferent works, Comparative Num- 
bers of, mi 


Konth ot tho Xlwang-ho, held by tho native 
Sung Dynasty till 1276, Ti 7; White 
City of the — Frontier, 27, 28; 29 
40; 121; 123, 127; entrance to, 126 
the name, 127; Compiost of, 128 sm. 
136, 186, 138, 140, 161, 163, 166 ; 15 r 
(diaractm- of the People of, 166, 187; 
divided into Nine Kingdoms, 173 ; its lilOO 
cities, and its gairisons, a6. ; 176; 199* 
200; 203, no sheep m, 204 ; 208, 213 ; 
217; 218; written chaiacter and dialects 
218; called Chin, 246, 247; 264; Ships 
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and merchants of, in India, 364 , 374 , 379 , 
381; 455 . 

Manzi, The King of, styled Paofiir, TI. 127 , 
134; j(l(‘os from his oapilal, 129 ; lus 
eflbrainacy and his chanty, 128 - 130 ; dins 
amonsf the Isles, 130 ; his Palace at Km- 
buy, 176 , 188 SfU/q , 194-5 ; his clfeminate 
habits, 189 - 190 . 

, The Queen of, II. 129 , sun cnd(‘rs, 

134; her otlioial report, on the Oity of 
Kmsay, 169 . 

— , Princess of, sent yiili the Polos to 
Persia, I. 35 , 39. 

Map ; Data for one in Polo’s Book, and con- 
struction fiom them, m- alleged — from 
an original by Polo, 107 \ of Roger 
Bacon’s, i'. 7 ; — of Marino Sanudo, 128 ; 
Medicean, UU , Catalan, and see s. v. ; 
Era Mauio’s, IrfO, and see s. v. ; Ruysch’s, 
tb.; Mercator’s, &:c., liU; Sanson’s, &c., 
Hereford, 127 j 139. See also A 7 uhcn. 
Maps; allusions to, in Polo’s Book, II. 228 ; 
295 , 296 ; 417 ; early incdieyal, cha- 
racterized, of the Arabs, tk; m the 
P«ilace at Venice, 107 , 

Mapilhis or Moplas, 11 . 359, 3 f) 9 
Mar Sarghis, II. 139 , 162 
Mara Silii, II 276. 

Mariibia, Mar avia, Mavavi, TI. 375, 376. 
Maiamangaluni, site of Kolkhoi^ Jl. 361. 
Maratha, 11 . 420. 

Mardm (Merdm), 62 , 64. 

Mare’s Milk, Sprinkling of, 291 , 300 , 396 ; 

11. 543. 

Murgaritone, 22. 

Mangnolli, John, II. 164; 17C, 178; 196; 
220, 221 ; 303. 

Markets in Kmsay, II. 184 - 185 . 
Market-days, 162; II. 88, 89. 

Squares at Kmsay, Jl. 184 , 191, 196 ; 

547. 

Marks of Silver, 85 ; IT. 383 ; 5 34* 
Marriage Customs ; m Tangut, 246 , 248 ; 
of the Tartars, 222 , 267 , in Ghainba, 11 . 
249 ; in India, 364 . 

of deceased couples, 269 , 260. 

Laxities of diileient peoples’, 198 , 200; 

II. 85 , 39; 45 , 48» 51; 63 , 61. 

Marsden’s Ed. of Polo, 112 ; 5 9, and passim, 
Maitini; lus Atlas, ItiO ; his account of 
Ilangchau (Kmsay), 11 . 197; andix/ssim. 
Martyrs, Franciscan, II. 386. 
Masdlak-akAbsar^ 88; 11 . 197, 332, and 
passim, 

Mashhad, 163. 


Maftkat, 11 . 450. 

Mastiff Bogs, Keepers of the, 887 , 388. 

s of Tibet, sec 

Mastodon, Bogged, II 272. 

the term, Jl 122. 

Mati Dwaja, IT. 38. See Bashpah Lama. 
Matitimaiui, II. 406. 

Maiityiui (Martmhjiie), 11 397. 

Maundevile; innie popular than Polo in 
Middle Ages, llh; on the Tiees of the Sun, 
135 ; on the Diy Tree, 136. 

Mausul or Mosul, Km. of, 48 , 61 , 62, 63. 

* Mauvenu,’ the pliiase, II. 15 ; 472 
Mayors, Mr W. F., on Chinese cremation, II. 

550; see also 133. 

Mecchino Ginger, II. 370. 

Mediceo, Portulano, 120 , 

Mekong R., IT. 65 ; irr. 

Mekran; often reckoned part of India, 11 . 

393 ! 394; 3 'A 
Mekranis, J09 

Melibar, IT 874 , 394 See Malabar, 

Melic, the title, Jl 448 , 449; 469 
Melons, Dried, 166 , 157 
Melori.i, Battle of, 

Menangkahau, II. 267; 284. 

Menezes, Duaite, 11 . 344 
Mengki, envoy to Java, IT. 255. 

Menjar (Majar?), 11 . 492-493. 

Menuvair and Giosvaii, Jl 48 3. 

Meighuz Boiruk Khan, Jl 14. 

Meikit, M ecu it, Mesenpt, a Tartar Tribe, 

231 ; 261 ; 2C3. 

*jMeshid, r57. 

■Messenger’s, lioyal Mongol, 36. 

Miautse, 1 1. 67. 

Mien, A mien (liurina); The King of, IJ. 
81 ; lus battle with ’rariars, 84 seqq , ; the 
name, 82; Dillerent Wars ■with Chinese, 
93, 95 ; 89 ; Oily of — , 91 ; its Cold and 
Silver Towers, 92 ; how it was <‘on<tU(‘red, 
«/x Communications an<l Wars with Mongols, 
87 srqq ; Chinese Notices, ih, and 93 soqq,; 
iir. 

Mien, in Shensi, TI 28. 

Military Engines of the Middle Ages, Disser- 
tation on, H. 143 svqq ; Two classes, 144; 
BaUstac or Crossbows; Tivhuchcts or great 
slings, describ(‘d ; Shot used ; carrion and 
other things pi’Ojocted , live men ; bags of 
gold, 146; varieties of eonstruction ; the 
Maiiijoiicl; etymology and derivatives, 


* Tho name is properly the same as that written 
above, more correctly, Maslihad 
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T47; the Emperor Napoleon^ Etpeiimcnts ; 
vast weights occasionally shot ; great bulk 
of the engines, 1485 great numheis used; 
heavy discharges niamtamed, 149; accu- 
racy ot’ sliootiug ; growing importance of 
such artillery ; notable passage on range 
from vSaundo, 150; late continuance of 
these mechanical engines. Etlect on the 
S.iracens as <l(‘scribed m a romance, 150 
Ac(‘ount (»f Kuldai’s procuring engines to 
attack Siangyang; from Chinese and Persian 
histones, 151-1^2; not true that the Mon- 
gols then knew them for the lust time, 
152; forniei e\ami)lcs; the engine A 7 £m- 
hnghit^ or (hOnhra^ 155; piobahle tiuth as 
to the tun (‘It V us(‘d at Siaugyaiug; passage 
from Chiiu‘s(‘ liistorv, 

Milk, Portable, 01 (hirtl, 264 , 257. 

, Rite of Sprioklmg Mare's, 291, 

?oo; 896, II. 542. 

* Million,' Use of the numeral, Gr>, and see II. 

199-^00. 

Millione, Milioni, npjduM as a nickname to 
Polo and liw Book, t>\ lid; vaiuous 
explanations, 6*.;; real one; employment m 
a State Kecoid, dd, and JI, 509; jieisoni- 
lied ill V<‘iuc(‘ Mas<pies, dd; lU, See pie- 
cedmg heading, 

Millioni, Cort<‘ del, .sw/^/. 

Min li. (in Szechwan), If, 32 ; 112. 

-- (in Fokicii), 11. 2x2, 213 , 2x4, 215. 

Miuao, 1 1 4, ri8. 

Mm(‘s and Miueials, see J/wi, Ondaniquc, 
Sihrr^ liuhics^ (ioldf Aiure^ Ashestob, 
7 )iriiutih'j Ih'amondSf Ja^jirr, 

Minever, sci* MniUHtir. 

Ming; the Chinese Dynasty which ousted the 
Mongols, \.l>. HIGH; tlieir changes in 
Peking, 360, 361; th(‘ir Papoi Money, 
414 ; II, ir ; their cHeiniiiate customs, 15 ; 
their expeditions to India, j8i ; annals, 

I. 29, II, 406, 43^^ 442* 

Mlngan, Kaan's Master of Hounds, 886, 
387. 

Min jan, I)ial(*ct of, xGH, 

Mmotto, Pndcssor A. S., d; 11 . 509. 

Mint, the Kaan’s, 409 . 

Miutsmg-hien, 11 . 212, 

Miracle Stories ; Ii(‘specting Fish in Lent, 
64 , 59; of the Mountain moved, /gd, 
70 ; of the (Indies of St. Baxsamo, 

78; of the Holy Fue, 81 ; of the Stone at 
Saniaikaiid, /d/, 191 srqq ; at St* Thomas's 
Shrin(‘, H. 340, 342, 345. 

Mlrat, U. 420. 


‘Mire,' the word, 81. 

JVIirabolans, II. 377. 

MM (a weight), 344; II. 32; 201; 535. 

See also Saggto. 

Ifibii (sugar-candy), II. 213. 

Missionary Fnais; Poweis conferred on, 22 , 
23 ; in China in 14 tli cent, idd, II. 138, 
220, 2 2-;. 

Martyrs, 303 ; II. 386. 

Moa of N, Zealand, IX 552 
Moduu Khotan, 394. 

Moghistan, 1x3. 

Mohammerah, IX. 441. 

Mokh, the Jidair, II. 460. 

Molebar (JMalahar q. v,), 11. 420. 

Molephatan, 11. 420 
M(duccns, ir. 247. 

Mombasa, II 4x7. 

Momien, 11 . 49; 77, 78. 

Monasteries of Idolaters (Buddhists), 176 ; 
207 ; 221 ; 277; 293 ; 311 ; II. 166 , 157: 
169 , 160; 196. 

Money Values, see 4x2 and II 533 seqq. 
Mongol; Power and tSubdivision of it, d-id; 
— Tieachcry and Ciuelty, 62, 158, 258; 
II. 165; inroads on India, X 100 , 105, 107, 
108 ; Fall of flic — Dynasty, 296, See 
Tartar^ and Mungixl. 

Mongotay (Mangkutai), a Mongol officer, 11. 
118 , 120. 

Mongou Kaan, see Munglm>, 

Monjoie (at Acie), uo. 

Monkeys, 11 . 266 ; passed off as pygmies, ih . ; 
871 , 425 . 

Monks, Idolatrous, 293 See ironatstcncs, 
Monooeros and Maiden, Legend of, II, 273 
27i- ’ 

Monopliysitism, 63. 

Monsoons, 11 . 246 

Monte Corvmo, John, Archbp. of Cambaluc. 
278; IL 164, 342. 

d'Ely, II. 375 aeqq. 

Montgomerie, Majox, ILE., on Fire at great 
Altataides, 187. 

Moniim(‘nt at Smganfu, Christian, 11 . 21-22, 
163, 

Moon, Mountains of the, IL 407, 413. 

Mopias, see AlapUlas. 

Mortagne, Siege of, IJ. 149. 

Moscow, Tartai Massacre at, II. 494. 

Mosolins, Stuffs and Merchants so-called 
62 , 63 

Mosque at T'swanchau, II 224, 

Mobsos, a I’libo, IL 51, 74. 

Mosta’sim Bdlah, last Khalif of Baghdad; 
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Stoiy of his Death, 66, 68, 69 ; his avance, 

69. 

Mostocotto, 89. 

Mosul, see Mausul. 

Motapalle, see Mutfilx. 

Houle, Rev. G., II. 177, 178, 179, 180, 191, 
X92, 193. 

Moung Maorong, or Pong, Shan Km. of, II. 
65; 95 - 

Mount, Green, m Palace Grounds at Pe- 
king, 36 Y, 360. 

St. Thomas’s, 11 . 342, 344. 

D’Ely, see Monte, 

Mountain, Old Man of the, 

146 seqq.\ liis present Representative, 153 
seqq, 

— Miracle of the, YO, and see soqq, 

Road in Shensi, Extraordinary, II. 25-26. 

Mourning Customs; at Hormuz, 112 ; in 
Tangut, 20 Y ; at Kinsay, II, 1 Y 4 . 

Muang*; Term apj)liecl m Shan Coun- 
tries (Laos and W. Yunnan) to fortified 
towns, as 
Munug-Chi, IT. 55 
Muang or Maung IMaorong, IT 95 
Miiang Yong, 11 50, roo, tii 

Sluing, IT. T04 

Mnlnhiy Chinese foim of the ne\t. 

MnWuihih (Mulehet), opitli(*t of Ismnelites, 
146 , 147, i4«. 

Mulberry Trees, 409 ; II. 9 , 18 

Mul Java, II. 334. 

Muller, Prof. Max, on the Stoii(‘s of Buddha 
and of St Josafat, H. 305, 308, 309. 
Multan, 11 . 420, 42 r 

Miinal Pheasant, 272; desc t»y Aidian, \K 
JVIung (Niriica), 107 
Mungasht, 86. 

Mungul (Mongol), 2Y6. 

Temur and Mongo-Temur (Mangku- 

Temur), II. 491 , 49 Y. 

Muiad Beg, 164, 170, 172. 

Murghab R., II. 465. 

Murray, Hugh, IT. 116, 125 ; 159; 190, 194, 
48C. 

M'uius UsbU (Brius, Upper Kiang), II 55. 
Mus and Merdin (Mush and Mardiu), 62, 
64. 

Musa’iid, Pimcc of Hormuz, 124, 125 
Musk; Mai CO Polo’s Lawsuit legaidmg, 
G 8 ‘, n 509; Earliest mention of, and use 
in medieme, I 270 

Animal ; described, 26Y, 2 70 , 366 ; 

II. 2 Y, 29; 3 Y; 4 Y 
Muslin, 63 ; IT 349 


Mutfili (Motapalle, but puf. for Telmgana), 
It. 319 ; 346 ; story of its diamonds, 34 Y- 
348 ; identified, 348; 394; 41 Y. 

Muza, II. 400. 

Mynibai, II, 419. 

Mysore, II 302. 


N. 

Nac, Nagues, a kind of Brocade, 66 , 67 : 
276,285. 

Nacaives, 88 , same as next. 

Nacoara or Kettle-Drum ; The Groat, which 
signals the commencement of Battle, 329 - 
880 ; 11. 469 ; acjcount of, L 331 ; the woid 
in Euiopean languages, 332. 

Nakedness of Jogis vindicated by them, 
II. 362 . 

Nalishatm, II. 355 

Nalandd, 298. 

Names, Baptismal, 

N.in-Chao, Shan Djnastv in Yunnan, IT 57, 

59; ^>5 

Nancoiiri, IT 291. 

Nanghin (Ngaukmg), 11 . 188, 139 

Nangiass, Mongol iinine of Mulzi, q v , II, 
127 

Naukau, Archway m Pass of, with PoHglot 
lusciiption, 29, 444. 

Nanking; not named by Polo, JI. T40; 546 
Lanmli^ (Ijambri^^), II. 284, 280. 

Nnohanjan, 86. 

Nao.shirWiin, 55 

Naphtha, in the Caucasian Coiinf,ry, 48, 5 r. 

flic m War, 102 

Napoleon Til, the Emperor; his Researches 
and Eviiermients on Medieval Engines of 
War, a. 143 ; X47 ; 1 49. 

Nurnkola-Dvipa, 11. 290. 

Narkandam, Volcanic Island, 11. 294. 

Navsmga, K. of, il 33 r. 

Narwhal Tusk, the M(‘dieval Umeorn’s 
Horn, II. 273 

Nasich, a kind of Biocadc, 66, 67, 2 Y 6 , 
285. 

Nnsruddin (Nescradm), an onio(‘r m tho 
Mongol s(U’vi(‘(‘, 11. 84 , 87, 93, 96. 

Nassiiuddin, K of Dtdin, V 8 , 

Natigay, a Tartar Idol, 249 , 250: 438 : XL 
4 Y 8 

Navapa (((u Lop P), 204. 

Naversa {Anaz(U'hus\ 59. 

Nayan, kiusimin of Kublai ; icvolts, 826 , his 
true relation to the Kaan, 376; is sur- 
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bylvublai, 839; dafeatecl aud taken, 
334; was a Christian, ; the stoiy as 
given by Ganbil, 334; is put to death, 
335 ; his Provinces, ih.j 336. 

Kcarohus at Hormuz, iiy. 

NebiLi and Mangla Islands, II. 397. 

Keolclaces, Precious, H. 323. 

Kecuveran (Nicobni), IL 389 scqq. 
Kcgapatam, 11 319. 

, Chinese Pagoda at, ib 

Negroes described, II. 416, 

Negropont, 18, 19, 36 

Nellorc, 11- 315. 

Noiiiej, Micniicz (“ Dumb”), applied to Oer- 
maus by Slavs, II 491. 

Nerghi, Plain of, 11. 600 

* iWr Ibr /bz/.s*, II. 192. 

Nescradin (Na^niddni), a Moni>(d C'aptain, 
M'o NftHrtnftlhi, 

Xt\s)Utit (a goblin), (103), 206; If. 409, 
Nestorian Christians; at Mosul, 48,61; 
note on, 62; at Tauris, 76; S(‘o of, at 
Kerman, 93 ; in Kashgar, 191 ; at Sa- 
markand, 191, 194; at yaikaiid, 196; in 
Tangiit, 207; at Kamul, 213; m Chingin- 
talas, 316 ; at Sukehm, 219; at Kampichu, 
231; th(‘ir dillusion m Asia, 232; among 
the Mongols, 2J7, 238 339, at Erguiul, 
266; at Sinju, th,; in I'lgrigaia, 272; in 
Teixliic, 276; and east of it, 276; in China, 
27H; in Yuchi or Yimnanfu, II. 62; at 
Cacanfu, 116; at Vangchau, 138; one 
in the hUile of the Polos, 141; Chnrijhes 
<»f, at (diiugliiaiifu, 162; (liuivh of, at 
Kinsav, 176; 342; at St. Thomas’s, 344; 
Patriarch of, 1. 67, II. 365, 393, 399; 
Metropolitans, I 170, 172, 186; 11, 36^, 

mi 401 

Novergu, Pass of, 115. 

New Year Oolebratioji at Ka.iiPs r<»uri, 
376. 

NgauKiug (Nanghm), II. 139 siyq , 1^6 
Nganuing-ho, II. <55, 56. 

Ngaiitung, Mongol ticneral, II. -jbci. 

Nia, 111 Kbolau, 202, 

Nias, Isl.Miid of, II 381. 

NIbong P.ilm, II. 288. 

Nicobar Islands (Necuvoran), If. 289 .svv/</. ; 

291,391- 

Nu ol.is, Pn.Mi , of Vk'ciizji, 22 ; Pr , of Pi,stoia, 
II. ;12. 

— , ('hrisfian name of Ahmad Sultan, II 

4br>. 

Nigudar (Nogodar, <j. v); Mongol Princes 
(d’t his u.uue, 100, 1^4 .s,v/(/ ; 173 


Nigudarian Bauds, 100, 104, 126, 173. 
NiLiwar (Kelloie), 11 315. 

Nile; Sources of, II. 407; 434, 435. 
Nileshwaram, 11. 376. 

Nlmchih 162, 

Nine, an auspicious Numbci among Taitars, 
377, 378 

‘Nine Provinces;* (India) 106; (China) II. 
173, 182. 

Ninghia, 273; IL 17. 

Nmgpo, IL 206, 209. 

Nmg-ynan-fu, IL 57, 58. 

Niriz, 87, 93 

Nirvana, Figures of Buddha m, 223. 
Nibhapiir, 157. 

Noah’s Ark m Armenia, 47. 

Nobles of Venice, t’l . ; Polo’s claim to be one, 
iK 

Nogai Khan, IL 496; his intrigues and 
wars, 497 ^eqq ; his history, 498 ; wais 
with Toktai, and death, 499. 

Nogodar (Nigudai) King of the Caraonas, 
Stoiy of, 100. See Mquddr. 

Nomade Tribes of Persia, 89 

Nomogan (Niimughau), son of Kiiblm, 353 ; 

1 1. 468 i) 0 qq , ; 460. 

‘None,* Abno, a title, 181, 183. 

North, Regions of the Far, IL 478 seqq, 
— St»ir, .see jPoh-star. 

Norway, If. 490. 

Notaiies, Validity attaching to acts of, OV/, 7J; 

TabdVmutto of, ib 
Note-book, Polo’s, If 176 
Novgorod, IL 490. 

Nulbia; St. Thomas in, TL 340; 418; 422; 

425 ; 429 ; alleged use of Klojihants in, ih. 
Nukilaris, a tribe W of Kabul, 104. 

Numbers, Mystic or auspicious ; Nme, 877 ; 
3 78 ; One Hundred and Eight, 11. 3 30- 
331. 

Kunu^ see None. 

Nusi-Ibx'ahim, IL 406, 407. 

Nutmegs, IL 264 ; Wihl, 292. 

Nyuche (Chinese apjiellatKtn of the 
or raee of the Kin Emperors); //; Charao 
ter employed by thi‘se Emperin’s, 29; 229. 
Sop /ua. 


O. 

Oak of ITcbion, see Terebinth* 

Otmtefa (Kishin or firuhlit'), 118 
()be<lienee of Ism.aelitc.s, EYtraoidimiry, 150. 
Obi U., II 4H2, 483, 
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Observatory at Peking, 365, 435 ; II. 544 
seqq, 

Ocean-Sea, 110 ; in Fai North, 262 ; 888; 
II, 3 , encirclc‘< the Woild, 16 ; 30 ; 47 ; 
129 , 187 , 173 ; 213 ; 220 ; 233 ; all othei 
Seas are parts of, 246 ; 487 . 

Ocoloio, 11 398. 

Odorio, Friar , Niimbei of MSS. of his Book, 
JZJ; 82; 149; 278, 279; 306; 372; 419; 
his notice of Oansay JI, 195 ; of 

J'uchau, 214; of Zayton, 2 20 ; of Champa, 
251; of Java, 256; of Sumatra, 277; of 
St. Thomas’s, 34^; of the Popper Forest, 
365 ; of brazil-wood, 368; of Thana, 386. 

Oger the Bane, 135. 

Oil ; Fiom Holy Sepulchre, 13 , 19 , 27 ; Foun- 
tain of (Naphtha, at Baku), 48 , 5 r. 

^ Whale, 111 , 1 19; Walnut and Sesame, 

166 , 171. 

Head (Capidoglio or Speim- Whale), 

II. 404 , 407, and see 399 . 

Oirad or Uirad (Honad), a great Taitar 
tube, 291 , 299. 

Okkodui Khan, 3 id son of Ohinghiz, iu, 228, 
242. 

Olak, Iliac, Aulak, see Lac 

Old Man of the Mountain ; his Envoys to 
St. Lewis, 49 ; 145 seqq ; how he trained 
Assassins, 148 seqq ; the Synuu — , 15 o; 
suboidmate chiefs, 151; th(‘ end of him, 
152 ; Modern Rp]HGh(‘ntativo, 153. 

Oljaitu Khan of Persia, his correspondence 
with European Princes, 14; his Tomb, If. 
478. 

Oman, II. 333, 4s i. 

Omens ; much regarded in Maabar, 11 . 827 , 
336 ; and by the Biahmans, 850 , 355, 356. 

Onan Keinlo, 232. 

Ondamque (a line kind of Steel) ; Mines of, 
in Keiman, 91 ; e\phination of word, 95 
seqq ; 128 ; in Chingintalas, 216 

Ongkor, Ruins of, 1^, 

Ojpcra-rmrtai 

Oppert’s Book on Prester John, 230, 279, 283; 
II. 541 seqq 

*Ot Batuz,’ 375. 

Oiang Gugu, IL 284. 

Oibelian, John, identified by Bruun with 
Prestei John, II. 540 seqq* 

Oriental Phiases m Polo’s dictation, 8L 

Orissa, II 420. ! 

Orleans, Defence of, IL 148. 

, Isle d’, 11 . 25 7. 

Orioksj or Marshals of the Mongol Host, 255 ; 
IL 460 


Ormanm, Michele, SO 
Oroech, II. 488 ; note on, 490. 

Oro7i, meaning of, 106. 

Orphan i, Stiange custom of the, IL 28 r. 
‘Osci,’ the woid, II. 335. 

Ostnohes, II 425, 

Ostyaks, IL 483. 

Otto, Bp of Freisingen, II. 539 seqq, 
Oulatay (Uladai), a Taitar Envoy fiom 
Peisia, 32 , 33. 

0ms Poll, see Hheeq), 

Oweke, see (Icacu, 

Owen, Prof., 11. 410, 551 
Oxen; Humped, in Kerman, 99 , lor , Wild, 
Shaggy (Yaks), 266 , 268 ; Wild, in Eastern 
Tibet, II. 41 ; in Burma, 92 , 96 ; — of Ben- 
gal, 97 , 98 ; worshipped in Maabar, 326 , 
334 > 35 f>> ‘iiid eaten; reverence for, 
341 ; worshipped by .logis, 352 ; figures 
of, worn, lb and 357 
Oxyrkynohnii, II 429. 

Ozone, II 387 


P. 

Pacamuiia (Baccanoi), H. 575. 

Pacauta’ (an invoGjition), II. 322, 3 50 

Paoem, see Pusei. 

Paddle-wheel barges, 11 198 

Pnderin, Mi,, visits Kni<ikormn, IL 539, 

Padish.lh Kliatuu of Keiman, 93, 

Padiim Sambhava, 173. 

Pagan (m Burma, Mien), Rums at, /i; II. 
82, 89, 90, 93, 95, 9G ; Empire of, 260. 

Old, 11 . 89, 95. 

Pagaroyang, IL 267. 

Paggi Lslamlb, IL 281. 

Pagodas; Burmese, II, 90, 91 , 96; Alleged 
Chinese, in India, 1 1 3 20-3 2 r , 381. 

Pahang, II. 260. 

Pai or Peyih Tribe, 30; H 51, 103. 

Paipurth (Baiburt), 47 , 50. 

Paizah, or Golden Tabh'ts of Honour, 343- 344, 
and see Tablet 

and Yarliqh,%h and 315, 

Pakwiha China waio, JI. 225, 

Tala (a Bad), IL 336 

Palace ; of tin* K.ian at Chagannor, 286 ; 
at Ohandu (Shangtu), 289 , 295 ; of Canel 
there, 290 ; at Langtiii, 297; at 0am- 
Baluc, 364 seqq ; on the Cieim Mount 
there, 367 , of the Heir Ajiiiarent, ib. Not<* 
on Palaces of the oharactei deseiibed at 
Camhaluc, 358. 
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Palace ; at KenjanfU (Singanfu), 11 . 19 , 23 ; 
of the Emperoi of Manzi at Kmsay, 175 , 
188 , 194-195 ; in Cidpangu paved and 
roofed with gold, 236 , 238, 256, 
Palombnng, IL 263. 

^ PalioUe, Or de * for gold-duht, 11. 42 . 

Palm (motisuiv), Jl. 536, 

Pamier (Pamir), Plain of, 181; its Wild 
Whoop, ih, and r86; groat Iioiglit 184; pas- 
ture, kii., ih ; dos(‘nl)(‘d hy Hwen Thsang, 
and hy Wood; (Joes and Ahdul ]\rcjid, 185 , 
moaning of name, 46.; 188; Wupp. Hote, 
11 538. 

Pan-Asiatie usages, 317; 328; II 346 
Piindaiani or Kandaiaiua, 11 375, 381. 
Pandyau Kiugh, II. 3i5'3i9> jOj, 

Paiija li, 01 Upper ()\us, 182, 184. 

Paiijkoia, 106. 

PanjNlur, 174 ; II, 488. 

P.intalooii, Coins of, 172. 

or Alahoiaodau Kingdom in Yunnan, 
II. 60, 65, 

Pnnya (in Burma), 11 . 95. 

Jhioki-hien, 11. 25, 26, 28. 

Pujh 5 , Paposifu, 30; IJ. 100, iii. 
Paper-Money, The Kaan’s; 409 seqq.\ 
412 ; model u, 414, also see Curtcncy, 

I*upieu K, U. u I. 

Paradise ; of i he Old Alan of the Alonutam, 
145 , 149 ; dohtioyed, 162 , 154. 

lu L<‘gond of tlie Oioss, 141. 

Apples of, 99, 10 1 . 

— — of Persia, 117, and see 157. 

— — , 111 vers of, 9, 

Paramisura, Kouiuler of Malacca, 11 . 2O3. 
htruho/, the woid, 345. 

Par.ivas. II. 360 . 

Jhiroz, Kah'ons of, 98. 

Pariahs (Paruiyttr)^ <dym, of, II. 334. 

Pariak or Perluk (Perloc), a Km. in Wumu- 
tru, 11.266, 268 ; 277 , 286 . 

— Tanjong, 11. 269. 

Parliament, Tartar, IL 497* 

Vumpamti>ad(U\ 11. 393. 

Parrots, 101; 11,364; 425. 

Partridges, 90; Black, xoi; .hmfti, 115 ; 
<li<‘at, csilItMl Gators (chakors?) 287 , 2H8; 
in mow, 2H9. Wee Ftaw'oUn* 

Parw«uia, a Traitor, eaten hy the Tartars, 

303 . 

l^aryan Wdver-Mincs, 1 70. 

Pas<‘,al of \'itti>n<i, Fi iar, 9 
Pasei, Pueem (Basma), a Km. of Wumatra, 
fl. 265 . 270; History of, 270; 276; 277; 
27H, 288, Bay of, 277,278, 286; 288. 


Pasha and Pashagar Tribes, 1 74. 

Pashai, 172 , what region intended, 1 73-175 ; 
Tribe so called, 1 74 ; their language, id, 

• -Dir, 100, 106 . 

Afroz, 175. 

‘Passo’ (or Pace), Venetian, II. 261 , 262; 
536. 

Patarins, m?; 294 , 313; II. 326 ; 361 . 
Patem, Debased Greek, from Badakhshln, 
1C7, 169. 

Patlam, II. 321. 

Piifnt or Alms-dish of Buddha, II. 301 , 3 ro; 
Aliiaculous Properties, 294 , 313 ; the Holy 
Grail of Buddhism, 313. 

Patriarchs of Eastern Chiastians, 61 , 63 ; 

JI. 899 . See Uaiholioos and Mcstorian, 
Patteik-kara, 11. 82. 

Patu (Batu), Jl. 491 . See Paiu, 

Paukin (Pao-yng) 11. 136 . 
l^iulin-Paris, 3 VI., on Polo and Kusticiauo, 
."J/; 8t 

Pautliier, M. ; Kemarks on lus text of Polo, 
89 scqq,j and numerous refeiences through- 
out the work. 

Paved Beads m China, JI. 172 - 173 , 180 ; 

— Streets of Kinsay, *6. 

Payan, sue Bayan, 

Payangmli, H. 376. 

Peace, between Venice and Genoa ( 1299 ), 
90 ; between Genoa and Pisa, (> 9 . 

’•‘Peaches, Yellow and Wiutc, IL 184 ; 192^ 
Peacocks, at St. Thomas’s, IL 840 ; special 
kind m Coilum, 364 . 

Pearls, 62; 110; 341; 374; 876; 380 5 
410, 411; in Oaindu, IL 44, 48, 213; 
217 , Bose-culoured in Oliipangu, 237, 
239; Fishery of, betw Ceylon and Maabar, 
313, 321, 323, 328; Do. at Cuil, 359; 
and at auciimi Kolk/m, 36 x ; — and pre- 
eioiib bioues of King of Muubai, 822; 350; 
355 - 

Pears, Enormous, IL 184, 192. 

Pedir, 11 27:, 278, 280, 288. 

Pedro, Prmee, of Poitugal, 107 •y UiO, 

Pegu; and Bengal confounded, IL 82, 98, 

XII. 

Peichau (Pjju), IL 183 . 

Pern (or Pern), Pxovmisc of, 197 ; identity of, 
198-109. 


* The following passage, occurring only m Itarau- 
filo, hliould have introduced at p. 116 ot ^ol 11., 
lifter the second line . “ priiere grow in this district 
(Changlu) peaches of excoUerit quality and flavour, 
so big that one of them weighs two pounds atlu, 
wtUk] ’* 
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Peking (Cambaluo), ; Plm of Auciout 
and Modem, 363-364; ^65; Ilibtoiy of, 
363 ; Walls of, ib. See Oambaluc. 

Pelly, Colonel (Sir Lowi&), 86, 87, 113-114. 
Pema-chmg, II 28. 

Pemberton, Capt. li, II 65, 95. 

Pen ami Ink, South Euro])ean Dislike to, 87 , 
Pentam (Bmtang), II 261 , 264 . 

Pepper ; Daily consumption of, at Kinsny, II. 
186 ; change m Chinese use of, 192; great 
impoitation at Zaytmi, 217 , tluiy on, ih ; 
White and Black, 246 , 254 ; m Coihmi, 363 , 
at Eh and Oananore, 374 , 377; in Mdiliar, 
379 ; in Gusserat, 883 ; Tiade in, to Alex- 
amlria, 217 , 379 , 434 . 

, Country, II. 365. 

Peregrine Palcons, 262 ; IL 488 . 

Poihi (Perlec), II. 269 . 

Persia ; Extension of the name to Bokhara, 
10; spoken of, 76 ; 79 ; its 8 kingdoms, 
84. 

and India, Boundary of, II. 393 

Peisian ; Polo’s familiarity with, 9 J ; ap- 
parently the language of foreigneis at the 
Mongol Coiut, WHj 368 ; 11 5. 

Peshawar, 11 312 

Petei, a T.iitar Slare of Marco Polo, 11 
511. 

Petis <le U Cl tux, 191, 23H 
Pharaoh’s Rats, 244 , 246 ; II. 479 
Phuyre, Muj -Gen. Sii Aithur, II. 78, 87, 94, 
96. 

Pheasants; Largo and long-tailed, 267; 

probably JicexesV, 271; IL 17 ; 136 
i^hon</ (the Kukh), U 4x4. 

Philippine Islands, IL 247, 24H. 

Phillips, Mr. G., IL 213, 214, 215, 222, 22.4, 
225 ; 278 ; 291. 

Phipps, Capt., II. 360. 

Phra Kama; Siamese Kings so-called, 1 1.2 5 9 
Phungan, Phungan-lu (PujigulP), II. no, 
112. 

Physician, A Virtuous, 442 
Physicians, IL 186, 364 
Physiognomy, Art of, II 327. 

PianfU (P’mg yang-fu), 11 . 9 , 12. 

Pitico/t, IL 60. 

Pichah^k, 11, 260 
Pigeon Posts, 424 . 

Piju (Pei-chau), IL 123. 

PKgrimages ; to Adam’s Sepulchre in Cey- 
lon, IL 300 ; to the Shrmo of St. Thomas, 
338 . 

^ Pillar-Road,’ IL 26. 

Pima, 198 - 199 . 


K, of Kaulam, IT 368 ; Explanation 
of name, th, 

Pme-woods m M(mg<dian Desert, 226, 

— - in South China, 11. 281, 233 
J^'ingcIuDLiff Funchati, or 2 ud Class IVImistei, 
418. 

P’ingyang-fu. H, 9 , 12; College ther(‘, 12 
Pinu,i-Oacl (Puniiiu-Kayal), 11, 359. 

'■ Pimiulo* the word, IL 545.' 

T*ipmo, Er. Krauci'sco ; lus Latin Translation 
of Polo’s Book, rv^ !U, /ui; the Iilau, 
JC; //J; II. 5 t6. 

Pirabandi oi* Bir Pandi (Vira Pandi), 11 . 3 16- 
319. 

Pirada, II. 2 88. 

Pirates; of Malabar, IL 378, 380; of (hiise- 
lat, 388; of Tana, 885; of Somnath, 391 , 
at Socotra, 899, 403. 

Piratical Custom at Eh, 11 374, 377 . 

Pisa and Genoa, Wars of, r'4 noijq. 

Pisan Piisoners at Genoa, , 5 . 7 . 

Pionuncialion of lettei t, U 7 

Pistachioes, 99, 117 , 129 ; 160, 162 . 

Plane, The Oueiiial, or O/ihidr, 131 , ij2, 
135, X.10, J43, 145 
Plano Cai pim, 

Poison, Antidote to, IL 64. 

Poisonous Pasture, 219, 220 . 

Pol(* 01 .Jackdaws on Polo scutcheon, ?. 
Pole-star, nnisihli* m J.iva the L(*ss, 265, 
274; visible again 111 India, 371, 378, 883, 
888 

Police; of Oambaluc, 399 ; of Kiusay, 11. 
171-172. 

Politeness of Chinese, 438, 443 . 

Polo, Audica, ‘graiidfailuT of Marco, 7, ?//, 

hlarco, the Jilldei, son of Andrea, and 

uucl(‘ of the travellci, U; his Will, 18 , ‘.G- 
i?/,, IL509; ^' 5 ; 3, 4. 

, Nicolo and Maffeo, sous ot Amlien ; 

then First Journey, 7.5 irt/q ; cross the 
Black Sea to Sold.iia, 72 , visit Volga 
country, &c., 4 ; go to iiokhara, 10 ; join 
Envoys going to Gieat Kaan’s Court, 11 ; 
well rewnvwl, Kuhhu’s coincrsafion with 
them on Kcligion, 339 , and sent hock as 
his Envoys to Popi*, 13 ; it'Muvi* a golden 
Tablet, 15 ; re.udi Ayas, 16 , Atie, 17 , 
Venice, 18; iiiul y<»uug Mai 00 tJiere, tb, 

, Nioolo, Maffeo, and Marco; proeciMl 

to Acre, 19; s(‘toutfoi theEast; .iievccaJled 
tioiu Ayas, 20 , set out again with the 
i\>pc’s Letters, (!i,c., 22 ; reach tJie Kaan’s 
Oouit, 26; and aic welcomed, 27. Bee 
on their Journey outwaid also /.O; then 
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alleged senioe m capture of Siangyang, 21, 
<ind IJ. 141 scqq.\ when they dehiie to 
return home, the Kami refuses, 1 82 ; nro 
allowed to go witli um))a&h«idoi,s leturniug 
to Persia, 33 ; receive Golden Tablets from 
the K<ian, 34. On return h(‘e also 21--%, 
fc}t<a’y t»f then arrival at Venice, A; and 
of the way they asserl.ed their identity ; 
its verLsinulitiide, J; another tradition, 

Polo, Nioolo ; Ills allegeil sc(‘und inamage 
after liis return, and sous by it, C , i/# ; 
probable truth ns l(^ time of a second 
marriage, /o’-/.V; bis illegitiinate suns, iv'4, 
approximate time of liis death, (SJ; 
his Tomb, 7,K 

, Maiifeo, bi (jth<‘r of Nicolo; in Kanchau, 

222; II. 141; /'#; OJ; tum* of death, 
beiweiMi l.*)OU and 111 18, 

— , Marco, our Tra\ell(‘r; veracity, /, 
perplexities m his biography, it >. ; Uamu" 
sio's notices ; ext.racts from these, 2 
recoguitiou of lus names of idaees; 
paralleled with Columbus,.'/ (see why 

called -l/iY/o/i/, /?; Miory of lus capture at 
(hirzola, /J-o', and the wnliiig of his Book 
m prison at Genoa, // ; ndiMsi* and mairiage, 
i'; Anns, his claim to nobility, i4; 
suppostal autogiapli, i/>. ; lus birth, L>; 
ciriMimstain'es of his birth and doubts; is 
tiikmi lo llieKast, /.V; employment under 
Kublai, '.'11; mentioned in Cluiicse Records, 
ih, and /}oH; his mission to yuiinan, 20*, 
",o\<*rnment of Vang(*hau, V/ ; employimmt 
at Kaiiehaii; at Kaia Konim, m (Jbampa 
and Indian Seas, /V^.; ictiiin home, ‘'.'-4/, 
nu'iifioiied in lus Unele Marco's Will, *.'4; 
eominands a ;',alley at Gur^iola, 4'/; is 
taken, ami earned to Gnioa, ////; his iiu- 
prisfiument there, f>0 wv/// ; im‘ets there 
Uusticiano, and <Iictates lus Book, ih , 
i(‘lenhc and ret, urn to Venice, 4/; evnluiice 
as to the story of Ids capture, v'kc., 4 / -4,/; 
lus dying vindiealion of lus Jbiok, eJ; 
e\i‘cntor to lus brolher Malfeo, ri'cord 
<ti (‘X(‘mption fn»m a municipal jienalty, 
04; bis sobriquet of Milioni, o4; his present 
<tf his Book lo T. de Gepoy, 47; liis mar- 
riage and daughters, /W, his lawsuit with 
Paulo Girardo; proceeding i egurdmg house 
propel ty m S. tliov Gri.sostomo, 4*6.; his 
iilii<‘ss and last Will, with translation, 4.7- 
7>; dead before June 1825, 72*, place of 
banal, /Vo; Professed Portiaits of, 7,/-7'4; 
lus alleged^calth, 74; estimate of him 


and his Book, 103 seqq,; parallel with 
Columbus futile ; liis real and ample claims 
to glory, lOJ-IO/t; faint indications of his 
perstinahty, lo ,} ; rare indications of 
humour ; absence of scientific notions, 106*, 
geogia])hical data in his Book ; his ai'qui- 
situm of languages, 107; Chinese evidently 
not one; deticiencies as regaids Ohinese 
notices, 108; historieal notices; had lead 
romances, especnilly about Alexander, 110; 
mcieduhty about his storii*s, and singular 
modern instance, llJ ; contemporary recog- 
nition lU i>fqq ; by T. de Cepoy, 110; 
Friar Pipmo, tb,; Jac d’Aqm, 110; Giov. 
Viliam, ik; Pietro d'Abauo; notice by 
John of Vpi^ 117; borrowings m the 
pr»‘in of Bauduin de Sebourg, 118 seqq. 
Inlhumce on geography, r.'4 ; obstacles to 
its ellcei; charactm* of mt‘dievnl cosmo- 
giapby, 120; Ihiger Bacon, 120, Aiab 
Maps, 127; IMarmo Sauudo's Map, UH; 
Medicean, 120 ; CVrta Catalana largely 
based on Polo; increased ai>piec‘iiition 
of PoIo^s Book ; confusions of nomeu- 
eJature, 100~W; inventions which have 
beim supposed to have been brought to 
Kuiope by — , 102; fictitious story of 
Invention of Printing by I*. Castaldi of 
Feltie, W-lOh*, the connection of Polo’s 
name with this arbitral y, W4 ; dictates lus 
JMurrative, 2; found at Venice by lus 
Father, 18; his tiue age, 19, circuin- 
stanees of his Birtli, ih. ; 22 ; 26 ; noticed 
by Ivublai, 27 ; employed by him, 28 ; lus 
tact and <liligence ; grows into high favour, 
30 ; goes on many imssions, 30, 81 ; returns 
fr(>n) one to Indhi, 32; 34 ; escapes fiom th(‘ 
Karaunas, 100, 109 ; hears of the Br(‘ed of 
Bueeiih.ilus in Ba dak h slum, 166; recovers 
from illness in the hill climate of that 
region, 167 ; h<»ars from his fiiend Zulfikar 
about the ti^alamaudei , 215; at Kanchau 
on business, 222; brings home the hair 
of the Yak, 266; and the head and feet of 
the musk-diMw, 267 ; a witness of the 
events oomiec<,ed with Ahmad’s death, 406 ; 
the notice of him m Glunese Annals, 408 ; 
wh(‘ther he had to do with the Persian 
soheme of Paper Giurency in 1204 , 416 ; 
IS sent by the Kaau into the Western 
Provinces, II. 3; is made Governor of 
Yangchau, 137 ; piobable extent of lus 
authority, 139; aids in constructing 
engines for the Siege of Suingyang, 141 
seqq,; dilliculties as to this statement, 151 




POLO FAMILY* INDEX. PRESTER JOHN. 


seqq.^ what he saw . and heard of the 


number of vessels on the Great Kiang, 165 ; 
ignorant of Chinese, 167; his attestation 
of the greatness of Kinsay, 169 ; his notes, 
176; sent by the Kaun to inspect the 
amount of Revenue from Ivinsay, 200 ; his 
gi'eat experience, 219; never in the Islands 
of the Sea of Chin, 246 ; is in the Kingdom 
of Chamba, 250, 251 ; remark on his His- 
torical Anecdotes, ib. ; detained five months 
at Sumatra, 274, and stockades his party 
against the wild people ; brings Brazil seed 
home to Venice, 282; partakes of Ti’ee- 
flour (Sago), 4*6., and brought some home 
to Venice, 388 ; was in six Kingdoms of 
Sumatra, 283 ; witnesses a singular arrest 
for debt in Maabar, 827; his en-oneous 
view of the Arabian Coast, 451 (also 10?) i 
his unequalled I'ravels, 602; Venetian 
Documents about him, 509 seqq. 

Polo, Maffeo, Brother of the Traveller; 15, 16, 
probabilities as to his Birth, &c., 

^3; abstract of his Will, eH’-GS, and 
see IL 509. 

- — •, Nicolo the Younger, cousin of the Tra- 
veller, ; 4, 

— , Maroca, sister of the last, Ih, 2/^ and 
perhaps 6‘S ; 4. 

, StefFano and Giovannino, illeg. brothers 
of the Traveller, 2U; 2S; GS, 

— — (?) or Trevisano (?) Fiordelisa ; perhaps 
the second wife of Nicolo Polo the Elder, 
and mother of Maffeo the Younger, 18, 2h ; 
25, See other Fiordelisas below. 

— — , Antonio, illeg.son of the Elder Marco, 24. 
— Marco, called Marcolino, perhaps an 
illeg. son of the elder Maffeo, 6'4, 76, 77', 
IL 510. 

Donata, wife of the Traveller, ; sale 

of property to her husband, 28, 68; 60 
seqq. ; death bet w. 133:3-1336, 75; unplea- 
santly before the law in 1328, 76 ; mav 
have been Loredano, 68, 77 ; II. 510, 512.* 

— — , or Bragadino, Eantina, eldest daughter 
of the Traveller ; ; 75; II. 5 ro, 5 12. 

-T — , Bellella, second daughter of ditto, 69- 
7r ; died before 1333, 74 ; IL 5 10. 

, or Delfino, Moreta, youngest daughter of 

ditto, 62-71 ; 75 ; complaint of, 76 ; IL 5 10, 
512. 

- — -, Felice, a cousin, 24, 63, 

, Fiordelisa, wife of last, ib, 

^ , daughter of Maffeo the Younger, 

IS, 63. 

or Trevisano, Maria, last survivor of 


the Family, 7, 77, 78; doubts as to her kin- 
dred, j II. 508. 

Polo, Marco, last male survivor of the Family, 
see as in last. 

, » Other Persons bearing this name, 

64, 77, 78; IL 507, 508. 

— — Family ; its duration and end, according 
to Ramusio, 7-8; Origin of, 12; Last notices 
of, 75 seqq, 

N.B. — For iherelationship ofthe different 
Fobs of the TraxicUer^s Family, see the 
Table at p, 5 06 of this voL 

, Branch of S. Geremia, 14, 64 ; IL 

507-508. 

Polygamy ; 222 ; 246 ; 267 ; supposed effect 
on population, 423 ; IL 260, 323, 368. 
PomiVo (Pamir), 184. 

Fomphoiyx, 1 ^ 0 , 

Ponent (or ‘ West^), term applied by Polo to 
the Mongol Khanate of the Volga (Kip- 
chak), 6, 8 ; 62 ; IL 487 ; 491 seqq. ; List 
of the Sovereigns, ib. ; errors therein, 495 ; 

I extent of dominion, 494. 

Pong (Medieval Shan State), IL 65, 95, 

Poods, Russian, 170. 

Population, Vast, of Cathay, 423-424. 
Porcelain Manufacture, IL 218, 225 ; frag- 
ments found at Kayal, 3 60. 

— Shells, see Coxories, 

Pork, Mention of, omitted, IL 192- 
Fortoladi, Sh. 

Portulano Mediceo, 128, 

Fostin, 163. 

Posts, Post-houses, and Bmmers, 419 

seqq, 

Potala at Lhasa, 311. 

Poultry, kind of, in Coilum, IL 364; in 
Abyssinia (Guinea-fowl ?), 426. 

Pound Sterling, 69 ; IL 5 35. 

Fourpre or Furpura, 67, 376. 

Poyang Lake, 11. 225. 

Prakrama Baku, III., K. of Ceylon, IL 29 7, 3 r i. 
Precious Stones (or Gems); 5; 76, 77; 
110 ; 341 ; 366 ; 374 ; 380 ; 410-411 ; IL 
186; 213, 217(2), 219; 237,246; 296; 
822 ; 348 ; 360 ; how discovered by Pirates, 
383. 

Prester John, alias Unc Can (Aung Khan), 
receives tribute from the Tartars, 227 ; but 
they revolt ; insults the En voys of Chinghiz, 
234 ; comes out to engagtj the latter, 286 ; 
is slain, 239. Note on Pi’oster John, 229 
seqq.; Rise of the notion of such a personage, 
ih.; Letters under his name, ; first 
notice supposed to apply to the Founder of 
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Kara Khitai, 230 ; ascription of Christi- 
anity to him ; various persons who came 
to bo afterwards identified with the sup- 
posed groat Christian Potentate, 231; 
Aung Khan, chief of the Keraits (Unc 
Can), 231-233; Joiimilo’s account of 
Prostor John, 233 ; nianiago relations 
with Ohmghu, 235, and 276 , 279; real 
site of his iirst battle with Chmghiz, 237; 
and real f.ite of Aung Khan, 238 His line 
V(‘mainini' in Tonduc, 276 ; thoir continu- 
aiiet* under the Mongol Dynasty, 2 78, 279, 
and J r. 468 The story of — anil the Coldun 
King, H. 12 siv///., and II. 540 OpjierCs 
\iew about him, I 206, 207, 253, Piof. 
Prunn’s, If 539 .s<v/7. 

Puces of Iloises, see Horscs 
Printing; imaginary conneetion i>f Polo's 
name with mtroduetion of, U3 tftyq ; 
allegi'd invention by Pantilo (\‘istaldi, /A 
Prisoners, Pisan, at (Senoa, a4 j their seal, 
their release, 

Private Karnes, Supposed, 353 
Probation of Jogis, U. 363; parallel, 357 . 

fi/4 

^ProqueSf tho word, II. 357 

Prostitutes ; at Canibaluo, 399 , at Kinsay, 

n. 186 

Prophecy regarding Bayan, II. 128, 133 
Provinces, Thirty-four, of Kiian s Empire, 
418. 

P,s(‘udo-( ^allisthenes, 1 W 
Ptolemy, jJ; his view of the Indian Ocean, 
ih, and almost unknown m Middle 
Ages, /;,V, 

Ptolemies t.rained Afiiean Elephants, II 42. 
Pitching, U. 2ofi, 212. 

Puer and Esmok, II. ijo, 100. 

Pulad (Uiingsang, II. 202. 

Pulisaughin, Bivor and Bridge, near (^am- 
baluc, WH, 1.11* II. 8; imMiiing, 4; other 
applications, 5 ; account of, A 
Pulo Condore (Sondur and Oondur), 11 
266 , 2? 7. 

(»ommi‘s (Gauenispola), H 290 

• — Nankai, or Nasi, ih. 

I lias, ih, 

We\ Wai, or Wey, ih, 

Punuei-K.iyal, II 359, ^bo. 

Purtdias on Polo and Ramusio, f// 

Purjtunt^ see Pmtqivo, 

Puteliock, II 38H. 

Pygmies, factitious, H. 266 


a. 


Q- 

Quails in India, II. 328 . 

Queen ofMutjfili, 11 . 346 ; identified, 348. 
Quicksilver, and Sulphur Potion, IT 862 , 

35 0. 

, as regarded by Alchemists, II. 356. 

Quills of the Ruo, II. 406 , 413, 413, 
414 ; suggested explanation, 414. 

(gallon, ICml.im, &c , sec Coilum. 

Quirino, Ysahota, M. Polo’s sistor-m-law, 70, 
, Bertuooio, 7f> 


R 

lialibanta, a Nestorinn Monk, 239. 
Uaiii-makeis, sec Weather Conjuring. 
Bainy Season, 11 . 327 , and nuie^ 336 
Uajkot Leathoi-work, IJ 385. 
liakka, Knkshasas, 11, 280; 294, 
Ramoshwaram, II, 318 
Ramndd, II. 319. 

Rampart of Gog and Magog, 56, 283. 
Ramusio, Giov. Battista, lus Biographical No- 
tices of Polo, a soqq , CO ; his Polo Genealo- 
gies, and ei rors therein, 77 ; Notice of — , 
Off . ; his Eilition of Polo, and its Peculiari- 
ties, .04-5.9 ; ri. 190; 194; 363. 

N.B . — ThougJiout the Book JPassatjes pG- 
GulKir to JiamusiOf if introdmcd %n the 
Text^ arc in brackets [thus]. And 
many others are given in the Notes, 
Rana PaiMinita’s Woman Country, II, 397, 

^ Jtaonano-Jtaof 1B3. 
lUs IKiili, 11 . 375. 

— . Kumhnri, II. 372. 

Rashiduddin, Fazl-ulla Rnshtd alias, Persian 
Statesman and Ili.storian of the Mongols, 
contemporary of Marco Polo, perhaps diew 
.somi* information from the latter, 337 • is 
quoted frequently in the Notes, 
itavenala tree, II. 414. 

Baw Meat eaten, 11 . 63 , C i , 70 . 
Rawlmson, Sir II , 60, 80, 117, ti8, 199 ; II 
310. 

Be Ihr, IT. 14. 

Red Sea ; Trade from India to Egypt by, 11 
484 , described m some texts as a River, 
435 ; possible origin of this mistake, Qi 

He(‘t of Limas, 30O, 307, 3 ri. 

Gold, and lied Tangas, 11 353, 

Refraction, Abiioimal, II. 412. 


a a 
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Buij Buwdn of K.ibul, 206 , of St*i'st lu, ih 
Reindeer ridden on, 261 , 263 
Religion ; Indiiroronco of th<‘ Ohiiighi/nlo 
Princes in, 14, 3 39 soqq., IT 476 seiiq , ; oc- 
casional power of, among the Chinese, 1 
441 i»cqq, 

Remxssions of Taxation by Kublai, 426. 
Rennell, Majoi James, TI. 393 
Beobarles, 98, 110, 112. T 14 , 116 - 117 ; 11 
538 

Revenue of Kinsay, 11 173--174; 199 

seqg. 

Rhinoceros (Unicom) ; in Sumatra, II. 266, 
271 ; habits, 272 ; four Asiatic si»oeics, 271 . 

Tichorims^ II 412 

BJtiulbarb ; where got, 219, 2 20 , also at Sn- 
chau (m Kiaiignan), II 165; which seems 
to be an enoi, 167 . 

Rialto, Bridge of, SS, 

Ricci, Matteo, II 546. 

Rice; II 27, 62, 70,97, 99, 105; 159, 184, 
185; 274, 282, 292; 295, 325, 828 , 339; 
362, 364, 392 ; 396, 399 ; 416, 435 ; 439 

Wine, se<‘ Wine 

Trade on (rivind (Jan.il, JI. 169 

Ihchthofen, Baion B’’ von; 286 ; 428 ; II 
10 ; it; 12 ; 17 ; 18 ; 20 - 2 T; 22 ; 23 ; 
36, 27 ; 28 , 29 ; n; 33 ; 37 ^ 38 , 40 ; 51 , 
53 , Determination of Oaindu, 55 - 58 ; 
65 ; on Pungul, 112 ; 204 , 542 
Right and Loft, Mimsteis of the, 418 . 

Rio Marahi.1, IL 375 
/fcWws, 179 

* River of China,' The, II. 205, 725, 226 
Roads railiating fivnii (\ainhaluc, 419 
Robbers in Persia, 86 , 89 ; 99, 100, 104 
Robb<‘rs' River, i r 7. 

Robes distributed by the K<ian, 374, 375 ; 
380. 

Rockets, 334* 

‘ Roiaus dereusse ’ CO, 11 . 385 
Rome, the Sudanum at, 216. 

‘ Rondehf Iiig(‘niou8 but futile (‘xplauatiou of, 

395 

lioo/i in Choss, the woi<l, IL 412 
Rori-Bakknr, 87. 

Rosaries, Hindu, II. 322 , j ja 
Round-Table Romanci's compiI(‘d by Rusti- 
eian, .W heqq, 

‘Rose de I'Agur,' 357. 

Rubies; 5; Balas, 166, 170 , of <V\lon, 
II 395, enormous, i/i, and 297 
Ruble, Russian, Tl 488-489 
Rublufluis, or Rubiuc, Fiiar William d<‘, /,*; 
excellence of his nariative, /o ' , studu'd by 


Roger Bacon, his finiily and nation 
nlity, II 536 

Rue (Rukh) or Gryphon, the Oietit Uik 
called; desciihed, II 404 ; its feathei ,405 
wide didusion and vaiious forms <»f tlu 
Fable, 408 neqq . ; the Eggs of th<* Aiqv/onus 
409; Fia M.iuroks Story; <Icims of tha 
33 ird, 410; the Condor, 410, 413, Re 
maikablo recent discoveiy of the bones 0 
/{(tf a^iparently a real Ruo, 11 
K. Zealand, 410 and 552; Siudlmd; R 
Benjamin, 410; the Romance of I)uk< 
El nest, 411; U)u Baluta's sight of tlu 
Rukh ; prohahle explanation of that cum* 
412; paiullel stories; the Rook of Cliess 
the dimensions* given by Polo, 413; Hu 
.Tesuit Bolivar's account; other noti<*(‘s 
414; possible fabiication of the quill. 

Ritdbir, District and River of, 114, Try. 

Rudder, Smgle, noted as peculiar by Polo 
111 ; II 231 , hec.'iuso the Double Rnddci 
was usual m the hlediterraiiean, I. ij(^ 
seqq, 

lifted, m Junks, 1 1 261 . 

Uitdkhanah-i-Shor (Salt Rivci), X15. 

-i-Duzdi (Robbeih' River), TI7 

Rudia Deva, K. ofTiliugana, IF 34H. 

Rudiauia Devi, < 2 * of Tilingaun, ih, 

K'ukmublm Mahmud, Prince of Hormuz, 124 

Masa’ud, do, X25. 

Pnnee of the Ismaehles, 153. 

Riim, 46. 

Ruomedan Ahomet, King of Ilormos, 110 , 
125. 

Uupen, Fouiidiu* of Aimeman State m Odicia, 
44 * 

Rupert, Prince, H. 486. 

liiippelPs Table of Abyssinian Kings, 11 . 4 ; i. 

Russia (Rosia), IL 484; desciibed, 487, 
great cold; Arab account, s of, ;88; Siher- 
Mmes and Rubles, Miitji'ctum 1<> 'I'arlars, 
490; coiujuercd by JJatu, /6., 491. 

; Lcathei, 7, jHi, 382; < 4 oMis of , 

285. 

Russians, the Kiie; of, hi.-. Trust} Liege,, H. 
332. 

Uustak, 182 

Rustioicn do Pino, Rusticiauo, or Ihc.ii- 
chello, m Prison at (}eiu».i vvit,]i M. Polo, 
and wiiti's ilown liis Rook, oO; Notices of, 
.his<qq,j perhaps t'lKcu at Mcloiia, .‘* 0 , 
mention ot, by Sir Waller Sndl, •/»; in, 
L'omaiice Compilations, , bi . (onueMoii 
wiUi BMwaid 1, , e\tract.. an<l <bi- 

i.uter (»f bis Compilation', .»s ‘./v#/. , hr. 
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identity as the amanuensis of Polo, 
various forms of his name, , comcidonco 
of Preamble* of one of his Romances with 
that of Polo’s Book, no:^ ])ortriiit of — , 
redorred to, ib , ; mistake* about a supposed 
e;iant to him by Henry HI., c>t ; real name 
])re>bablv Rnsticli(‘lio, /A.; sn\ St, io<j, 
rro; i ?7? pi’oeni to the Book, 1, auel 
mtioduetiou <d' himself as the Writer, 2. 
liinsedPs Map, 130 


S. 

Saba (Sava), (kty ol the Macji, 79, 81, 82 . 
Sable; its eosilim\ss, 390, 305 , II. 479, 
480 ; 484, /;H6; 

S.ibieddm, 11 *n 3 . 

Sabzawar, 157. 

Saohiu (Shaehati), 206, 209 . 

Sacrifices; of Pesoidei eif Tanj^ut, 207. 

Uumim, 2x0; H. 286. 

HtuM^-TskaiKhir, 5 5 . 

‘ Safators,’ the* word, Si 

Saffron, Print s«‘rviutf the* pniposo of, 11.207 

Sa'j;a(‘ity e>f SleMli;e-I)e)i^K, 11. 482. 

Sagamom Boroan (Sakyn-umni Bmldha), 
3 ; Story of, 11 298 ; tlie uanio e\j>l<iin<‘d, 

J03. 

Sagatu, a (leiieral of the Kauu's, 11. 249, 25 r. 
Saggio, a weii,dit (J of an <iuue(*),s<‘i‘ U .535 ; 

I. 341-842 ; 11 . 46, 4» ; 62 ; 199, 200, 201 ; 
823,324, 3 ?r; 555 

So'p) eie'sfinlM'd, II. 282 , 288. 

Saiiiiifa, .s(‘o Sn(n</ifaHfi^Ju. 

Saif Arad, K of Ahyssmia, II. 433. 

Saifudelin Na/iat, i2/\, 

Saimiir ((Ihaul), II. 35 5 . 

Sain Khan (or Batu), II. 491, and see 4 < 33 . 
Sf. Anuo of (Vdoujne*, 133 . 

St. Barlaam and St. .losafaf, The* Steuj of, en 
liudelha ehnstianiz(*d, 11 . 304 .w/r/. 

— — Barsamo, BrusHamus (B.iiMiuma), 78. 

— Blaise, 46. 

— Ih’aiieleai, 11. 2()^* 

Ihiddhal 11 . 307, 508-30<3. 

-- K|U]»hanius, II. 34 ( 3 . 

ChM»r'^^‘, <^hure‘h etf, at <iuilou, II. 36^. 
John Baptist, (^liure*h e>f, at Samar- 
kand, 192. 

— - .lethii. Major Ohvei, e^], 109, 115 
Loonard'n^ in (leor'^ai, and the* Pisli- 

Miraele* the*//, 63, 59 . 

-- he‘wi.y*1tH; his e>ainpai;j;n on the* Nile*, 

II. 140 . 


St Mrtiv’s Island, Miidagascai, II. 407, 

Nina, 59 

Sabba’s at Acre, /lO. 

Thomas the Apostle, II. 303 ; 306 , 

hib Shi me m India, 326, 338 360; 

reverenced by Saracens anel heathens, 338, 
344; Mirncl(*s there, 826, 389, 340, 345 ; 
Stoiy of hib death, 340, 344; Ins nmi- 
den'crs, 826; their hei editary cm so, 335; 
the tradition of his preaching m India, 
342; translation of le'inains to Ede‘saa, ib ; 
King Gondophiinis of the old h‘geiid a ie*al 
King, 343 , lioman mart.yrology, zb, , the 
localities, 344, 345 ; alleged discovery oi‘ 
tlie relupies m India, 344; sohisnis about 
them, zb ; The Cioss, 345 ; 394, 395 ; 402 ; 
m AhvHsinia, 422. 

Thomas’s Meinnts, IT 344. 

Saker Falcons, 166 ; 225 ; II. 41. 

Sakta deictriues, 315, 318 

Sakya Mum (Sagamom Borcan), t 73 , 179 ; 
death of — , 180; recumbent rigure‘s of, 
231, 223 ; 314; 316, 339; II. 247; 291; 
the Story of — , and its pnraphrnt»e intei a 
Ohrisliau Romance*, 298 serjq., 304 seqq. 
See /iwWta, 

Salamander, what it really is, 216, 217 . 

Salar (Ilochaii), 11 23 . 

Salem explores the Rampart of Gog, 5 8. 

Salghiir Atabegs eif Pars, see Atnhcgs 

Salsette Island, H. 308; 386. 

Salt, H., hifl version of the Abyssinian chro- 
nology, II. 431. 

Salt; Book — , 160, 162 ; used feir cur- 
rency, H. 37,46-46, 48 ; e-^tracte'd from 
deep wells, 50 , 68 , 61 ; — manufmsture 111 
E. China, 116; manufacture, revenue, 
and trafSc m — , 186, 137, 138, 166, rg6; 
huge trade in — em the* Kiang, 167 ; 
dunks emplejyod therein, 15 H; — manu- 
f.ietiue* and Bovenue at Knisay, 199 , 20 r- 
202 . 

Stre*am, 127. 

Salw<‘U R., or Lu-Kiang, 3 if). 

Samagar, H. 470, 473 . 

Sainana, II, 42 T. 

Samara (Sumatra), Km. of, II. 274, 276 

mfq. See Hiimutra. 

Samarkand ( Samaroan) ; Story of .1 Miracle 
iliere, 191 .s'C 77 ; colony frejin — near 
Poking, 281 ; Gardens m style eif, ; JI 
456 ; 460. 

fittmihvji Jtdshi, 187 

Samudia, S.'uualhrah, Samuthral), see Sa- 
mara and Stnni/itnu 
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San Giovanm Giihostomo, Paiish m Vonicp 
in winch the Oa’ Polo was, 4 , 

^. 9 ; 7 .% 70 ^ Theairo of, 57 . 

Loionzo in Voniro, Bniial-iilnco of 

Mai CO Polo^s Father and of himself, ?, 70 , 
7 % 7 ,i 

Matieo at Genoa, 4 .s‘, curious ensfineei- 

ing at, ih ; Inscription on, 49, 

Sand; cities hmied hy — , u;o 1 Sounds 
like Drums heard m — , 203 , 3 or>. 

-Orouso, 264. 

Sandal-wood , Bed Sanders, II. 217 ; 289, 
292 ; 404 , 407 
Sandu, 294, an<l see Chanch. 

Sanf t^Chamba, Ohampa), II 250 
Sangin, Sangkan li , J 1 5. 

(Sangheh, Pialeet of, i(iS 
Sangon, the title {Tsoniikiuii^, 11 118, 120 . 
Sanitary Effects of Mountain Air, 167. 
Sanjar Sovereigns of Persia, 230, It. 540 
Snnkin Hoto, — Dalai, 217. 

Saniulo of Torcelli, Marmo; shows n«> know- 
ledge of Polo, It,’, his Map and <Iein». 
knowledge, J5.s’; his prophetic sense of the 
impoitancG of long r.ing<‘, 11 r 50 
Sjippan-wood, see Brazil. 

Sapta-shaiU, TT. 375 
Sapurgan (Sluhigan), 156 
‘ Saputa,’ ‘ S<3ue,’ Peculiar use of, 423. 
Saracanco, 6 , If. 536 
Saracens, se<} Mdlmmhmfi, 

Sar.ii (Sara), capit<il of Kijichak, 4 , the 
City and Us remains, 5 ; perhaps occu]ueil 
successive sites, 6, and JI. 537; II. 496 

Sea of (Caspian), 61 ; It. 496 

S^rm Crani*, 283 . 

Sardines, 11 44 r. 

Saighalan 11 ., r64. 

Sarha, Port of Sumatra, IF 276 
Sar-i-Kol, Lakes called, 184. 

Sarsati, H. 421. 

Sartak, ii 
Sah, see Suttee 

^Satin’ Probable oiigm of word, II 224. 
Saum, Sormm, silver ingots us(‘d in Kipchak, 
II. 48B , appaienily the original J(ohie,^^i). 
Sauromatne, 11 . 464 
Savah (Saba), 79, 81, 82. 

Savast (SiWits), 46. 

Sbdsalar, Geoigian Generalissimo, II 54 c. 

* Scarans,* ‘ Carans,’ see Sc/icram 
Sctisem, 163. 

‘ Solaerani,* 102 . 

Schiltberger, Hans, 136. 

Schuyler, Mr Eugene, II 537 


Scotra, see Sceotra, 

Scott, Sir W , on linsiician, 4, s' 

Sea of India, 84, 64, 111, 176, II 246; 417 

of Ohm, II 246,246. 

of England, II 246. 

of O-hel or Gholan, 64 

of Rochelle, U 246. 

of Saram, IL 495 

Seal, Imperial, 367 ; 410. 

orPisiui Prisoners, 

S(*cieto, Nieolas, 45. 

, Catharine, uife of MuHeo Polo the 

Younger, ih. 

Sees; of Nestori.m Chureh, 93, 191, 194, 209, 
213; of Uoiiun Church, 194; IL 220, ](i^. 
Sedan, st'c Cc/y/ow 
Self-decapitation, IL 334 
Seliiieiinoi-Corodolv, 5, 6. 

“Selles, Ohevaux a deujc,’ the phrase, It, 
436. 

Serna 1 Trc(*, II ’,84 
SemonaL, sec Souuuit/i. 

Sempad, Aiincni.m Prince, 194; 

Sendai, a Silk levtun*, II. 7, 31, 116, 166, 
379, 462. 

Sendemam, K. (d‘ Sedan, II 295, 297, 

Setn,, Veriiuo, II. 368. 

Snia/inij/,, ;r4. 

Sensm, an As(‘(*tic Si'el, 293, 31 3 .scf///. 
Sontemur, II 81. S(‘(5 heniemne, 

Sepbai, II 442. 

Sepulchre of Adam m (^*\lon, II. 298 

nm ; 30 3 » ? 04 , 310. 

, Oil from the Holy, 13, 10, 27. 

Seraiio, .hian de, 1 1 , 278. 

Serazi (Shir.u), a Km. of Pm'siu, 84, 87. 
Serendib, II. 29r). 

Seeeo-, —and Sruw, 1t\ their Tree-\vo(d, II. 

120; Ancient character of the, 193 
Serpents; Great, />. Allefuiors, II,62s/y/7., 
66 ; —in the Diamond Valley, 347. 
Sertorms, IL 332. 

Sesara6, 160, 153 ; II 426 
‘Sesnes,’ the word, 287. 

Seth's Mission t(t Paradise, 141. 

Sevan I.ak<*, 59 

Severtsotr, M., shoots th<‘ Cm* Ihih, 186 
Shabaiikiiia or Shaw.uikaia (Soncara), 84, 
87. 

Shabai, Son of Kaidu, II 457. 

Shacdiau (Sachiu), 206, 209. 

Shadow, Augury from Ion gth of, II 361. 
Shah A})})as, 301; his Court, 372. 

Jahau, 178. 

Shahi-i-Bahek, 93 
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Shall! -i-Nao (Siam), II. 260. 

Mandi or — Pandi, II. 316 

Shaihani Khan, 11 480, 

Bhaikk-ul~J ibaU 148, 150, 151. 

Shaikhs (EsKeks) lu Madagascar, 11 403, 
406. 

Shaliiit, 11 437 

Shamamsm, 307, 317, 318 ; II. 7<j. See IkiU’- 

Danciiiij 

Shaiui)ath, .inccstor ol'CJeoigum Kings, 54. 
Shaiiisuddiii Shainatruiii, 11 286. 

Shamuthera (Sum.itia), II 277. 

Shan (laiotiau or 2%u)^ 50, 51, 55, 59, 
7 K 74 . 75; 7 «; 95 ; Ikico and Ooimlr), 

U lOu; hi; Dynasty lu Yunnan, 59, 
6^; — , Ponies, 07; state of Pong, see 
Poiuj. 

Shanavs of Tinn»*vellj, 11 80, 3^5 
Shanglung and Tungking, 337 
Shangtu, Shaug<lu (Ohandu, <1* v ), 26, 294 
• ,s‘<v/f/ ; Dr. DushelPs desc. of, 295 ; Kublai’s 
Annual Vi«itK to, 299, 396. 

— Kcibung, 297, 299. 

Shanhai-Kwan, 393, 

Shanktirah, Shaljankara (Soncara), 84 , 87, ! 

88 . 

Shansi, II 10; u; 17; 18; 25; 125,151. 
Shantung, 11 . 119; Silk m, 118 , 119; I2j; 

12b , IN'urs from, 192. 

Sh.iohiug-fu, II. 2u4, 205, 206. 

Sharakhs, 15O. 

Sharks and Shark-oharnieis, II 314 , 321. 

Shawankara, 87 

.Sh.iw, Ml. li Ik, 2r»8, 28 1 

Sliaw 1 . of Kerman, 9b. 

Slnoc}) ; Kal-t ailed in K< rnian, 99 , 10 1 ; with 
inu’ks liehind, iu2 ; Wild -- of Ikidakh- 
Hhan, 100 , 171; of Pamir, 181 , 185, II, 
538; none in Man/a, II 204 ; kai;;!* In- 
ilian, 348 ; - of ZanginlMi, 415 , .U7; 
Singular at Sludir, 11 . 430 , 

SIkm'p’h head given to Horses, 11 
Shehr 01* Sliihr (Euhor), II, 437 , 439 , .U' ; 
441 , .M?, ddi; > 7 a-/<n, II. .) }0 

Sheiirahs, ;ir». 

Shensi, II. 17; 19; 2ii; 21 ; 24; 5 

Shelilseil Tl ll»e, 11 . I< • ]• 

Sheiijung, II. lo;, lu.i 
Slu'W.i Pl.it eau, 171. 

Shllu'g.iu (Sapurpan), 15b, 157. 

S'/ie a-.'.a'//, ^ 7 o//-sa a, >r,|, JI 5 * 

Sluong, N/o'ia/, or Sing, The Supreme Itoard 
of Ad nuhist ration, 417 S(V'/ ; 11.137 See 

Slii# ffii;ni (Syghmtiii), ‘ 7 " 


Shijarat Malayu or Malay Chronicle, II 268, 
270, 276, 277, 283, 285. 

SJu/idrtjdh, applied to Animal Pattern Tex- 
tures, 67 

Shinking or Mukden, 337. 

Skips; Chinese, 34 , numhei of soih, 3r) ; — 
of Uonniiz, 111 , 1 19 ; of the threat Kuan, 

II 124 ; of Manzi 01 S China, desciibed, 
231 ; their size, 234 ; accounts of thcun by 
other Medieval Authoiu; construction, 
-34“'-35 ; freipientmg .kivn, 256, 

Shiraz (Cerazi), 84 , Wine ot, 89. 

Shiieghi, 11 460 
Shirha, 11 . 433. 

Shirwan, 11 495, 496, 

Shi-lsung, Kmpeior, 301 
Slum, II. 4 >0, 435 
Shohaeiigs of Nictdiar, 11 . 291. 

Shor Uud (S.ilt Uiver), 127 
Shot of Military Ihigines, ll. 141 ; 144, 147- 
148; 152. 

Shuiibtin (Suolstan), 86. 

Shilla or Shauls, a People of Persia, 86, 89 
Shut-up Nations, Legend of the, ///, 52 , 

5f.. 

Shwuh, U., 11 90. 

Slam, U. 258-260, King of, 259. 
Smngyang-fu (Saxanfu), Alleg(‘d aid of the 
INdes in capturing, iJl, 11 141 , the 
Si(‘gc of, by Kublui’s Korccs, 151, J33, 
140 .scf/f/ ; 150-151; didlculties in Polo’s 
account, 151; not removed by Paulluei ; 
notice by Wassuf ; the (’hinese account; 
Uaslnd’s account, 152; Treasure burieil 
during siege, 154, 156 
Sibeiki, si‘e 11 . 478 sw/i/ 

Sick Men lait to death by then Prieiids and 
eaten, 11 275 , 28n 

Sielaiomi, a kind of Texture, 274 ; U. 7 
Snldharta, II. J04. 

Sidi ’All. 160; II. 4; 39]*, 44 ^ ; 452. 

Si«‘U, Su‘U-ko, Sn‘U-Ja»-Kok (Shim, Locac). 

II 258 260. 

Si fa II, 11 . 51 

Sigatay, 191 . See ChiUjalaL 
Sighelni, knvoy from K Alfred to Imlia, 11 
I H 

Si-Uu, The Lake id’ Kinsay or Il.iugchaii ; 
Ilright Deseriptious <d‘, 11 170 , 179,187 
188 , 183 ; 186 ; 189 ; 190 ; 191; 193, 
197, 19 « 

Siji.lan, 104 

slju (Siithsiaii), II. 124 

Silu'iti’iju, 335 , 337. 

Silk; railed Gholic (of Cilaii), 64 , grown, 
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IT 9 (bee ry); 18; 26, 5;; 109; 118, 
119; 123, 136; 139; 161; 163; 165, 
166; 171; 200 , 203 , 208. 

Silk Stulls and Goods , of Tureoiiiama, 46 ; 
of Geoigia, 62 ; of Baghdad, 66 ; of Yozd, 
89, 90; 92; 276 ; 399; II 6, 31; 116, 
117; 166, 166 , 171 ; 208; m Animal Pat- 
terns, I 66,92; \vith C7av^(«f, 385 , with 
Gnafies, 11. 418. 

and Gold Stulls, 43 ; 62 ; 65 ; 76 , 110 ; 

249, 276 ; 370; 374 ; 399, 11. 6, 17, 18, 
116; 136; 139; 162; 166, 189; 379; 
404. 

Tent Uopi's, 391 ; — Ji<‘d-fui'uitnro, 420. 

Trade atOaiubaluc, 399, at Kuisay, II. 

171 

, Duty ou, If, 200, and see I. 431. 

, Cotton Tree, II. 38^ 

Salver ; Mmos at BaihLu*t, 47 ; at Oumish 
Khana, 50; m Badakhshan, 166; m N. 
Shansi, 276, 286; m Yunnan, 11 77; 
Ilussiau, 487, 488-4B9 

impoitod into Malahai, U 879, and 

Oiiinhay, 388 
Chan, 342, 3^6 

Plate m Chinese Tay<‘rus, 11. 170, 179- 

180. 

Island, II. 157-15^ 

Simon, Metropolitan of Kars, II. 365 

Magus, 306. 

Sinium, Eti'ects of, 111-112, raj 
Siimirgh, il. 408, 4 1 2. 

Smd, ti, 

Sindalmr (Goa), II. 379; 4^ 7. 

Sindachu (SiwanhWii-fu), 276, 286. 

Smdafa (Chmgtu-fii), 11 29, 109, xro. 
Smdbad; his Story of the Diamonds, II. 349; 

of the Rukh, 410. 

Sindhu-Sauvira, Siudh-Sagor, 106. 

Sing, Shieng, The Boaid of Adiniiiisfration 
of a Gieat Province (in China), 417, 418 , 
H. 23 ; 137, rjH ; 1«2 ; 221. 
v^iugau-fu(Kemanfu), 11 17, 18, 19, 21 ,svv/r/,; 
the name m Polo, 23; (^hristi.m lusenp- 
tion at, 2X-2], 25, 26, 37. 

Singajxnc, Singhapura, 37; 11, 263, 263 
Singkel, II. 283. 

Smgphos, II 73, 74 
Siiigtur, Mongol Prince, II 93 
Singuyli ((VangaiKue), If 420 
Smhopala (Acoambale), K. uC Chainha, JI. 
249, 25 r. 

Siiyu (Suungfu), 266, 26H 
Sinju (lehiu-huMi), U 164. 

Sonoumatu, 11. 119, 121, 122. 


Siiikalan, Siii-iil-Sm, Mahuuhui, 01 Canton 
I. 283 ; 11. 160, 225, 234 
Siruf, 66 

Sirjau, 92, 98 , t 26. 

Sitting in Air, 307-308. 

Smohau, IF. 112, i C3, 1x4. 

Siva, il. 303 

Siwnnhwa-fu, .se(‘ Sindaoliu. 

Snvas (Savast), 46 , 50. 

Siw^ibtau, II 42r. 

Siwi, Gigantic Cotton m, Jl, 384 
or hynv, 3 86, 

Shulon, Major, il. 67, 73, 74, yy, H9 ; i8n. 
Slaves and Slave Trade at YenuMs ?/ 

Sledges, Bog-, 11. 479, 481 , 48 3 . 

or ZUing, a woollen stulF, H<‘e JUil/tuj, 
Sluices of Grand Canal, II. t6o. 

Smith, Major, 11 .M., R.E., 114, 115, xjf,, 126. 
Sneezing, Omen from, 11 . 361. 

Soap, use of m NaViil tights, .W 
Socotra (Scotra), Island of, 11. 896 ; 397; 
desciibed, 398 ; account of, from aimieiit 
lime.s, 400 svv/Y 
Soor (Suhar), H 324 , 333 
Sofalato (Jhina, Tra<le fnmi, II. 39r. 
Sogomon Boroan, 1 39 Si‘(‘ Sagamoni. 
Sol, Axbre, seo Arbro. 

Soldaia, Soldaeiua, Snd.Ik, ; 2, 3, 4 . 
Soldan, a Mehc, II. 469, 471. 

Soldurn or Trusty Lh'ges of (^‘lile Kings, 11 
332. 

Soil, Solli, Km. of or Tanjoio), IJ 

517; 3195 360, 334 ; 39 ^ 

Sohniion, House of, in Ahyssmia, U. 430, 
Somimth (Semenat), 11 . 38 3 ; 389, 590- 391 ; 

gates of, 392, 394. 

Souagar-pattanam, H. 359. 

Soncara (HhanwMm)^ a Km. (d‘ P<*rsia, 84, 
87. 

Sender Banda Bavar, 

Sondur and Condur(Ihllo(^.udor^• Group), 
II 266. 

fiopmcomito of a Gal lev, V/. 

Sorcerers, Sorceraos ; <»f I>ashai, 172 , i.r, (»f 
Hdyana, 173; of Kashmir, 176 , 177.VV/7., 
299 , Lunas aiitlTiliojaiia, ///. ; ;o6 .w/r/. ; 
II 41 ; <d' Dagroiau, 276 ; of Suml la, 399 , 
402, 405 

Sornaii (/e Shahr-i-nau, Siam), Il 16c 
Soucat, 11 258. 
tS'ptutn, 01 Lpalian, 84 

Spelling Names in piescnt 'rraiislaf um, Ihiu- 
<*iples of, 

Sjiermaeeli Wiaolcs, II. 399 , 41 , , 404 , 
407 
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‘ Spezerie/ Sense of, 45 , 

Spice, Spicery, 43 , 62 ; 110 , 208 , 293 , 
869;427;JI 41; 47; 63; 97; 99; 106; 
184; 199; 246 ; 264 ; 261; 264; 289; 
292 ; 368 ; 379 , 385 ; 416 ; 434 ; 448 
Spices in Ohiii.i, Duty on, 11. 199, 217 
Spice Wood, 391, Vj4. 

Spikenard, 11 97; 254; 266, 268 , 379. 
S})iiipllo Arciiui, Fresco by, 13 r. 

Sjurit I)ra^viu|^s, tind Spu'itii.il Flowtus, 442 
Spn'its haunting Deserts, 203, 20 C ; 266. 
Spintunlism m Ohma, 318. 

Spittoons, 440. 

Spodium, 129. 

Sport uiul Game, Nuiioes of, lu the Book, 
43 ; 90 ; 92 ; 166 ; 168 , 161 , 166 , 168 ; 
181 ; 182 ; 225 , 244 ; 252 , 267 ; 276 ; 
286 ; 290 , 384 ; 388 .v v/*/ , 396 ; 1 1. 8 ; 17 , 
18, 25; 27, 47; 70; 92; 122; 124; 
136; 140 ( 2 ), 162, 163; 166; 184; 
190; 203 ; 204; 207; 208; 217; 266; 
282; 828; 371; 876. 

Spdngolds, II. 14? 

Sprinkling of Drink, u Tartur nte, 291, 
300 ; II 5 ,t 2 . 

vSiju.ires at Kms,iv, II 191, 550. 
Sn-Thaniin.uat, II 259 
Sn-V.nkunth.un, II. ;(‘>2 
SliMP of ll(*thl('hem, Tr.ulitioiih nl»out., 85. 
Steauieihon Yaui;tse-Kian'4, II. 

Stool; Muh's of, 91, 9 ; sr<i(i , Indian, 94 ; 

Asiutn* vu*\v of, 96 . 

St(‘fain, SojjjKU', II. 507 
Slicus of Kaniboja, II. r» 7 , 79 
Stirrups, SIkuI and bon<ji, II. 64, 6 G. 
StJiohod Yosnoln, 111, 1 1 9 
Stockildo erected by INdo’s I’.uty in Suma- 
tra, II. 274, 

StonOy Miracle ol iho, at. Samarkand, 192 
194 ; thetlreeii— then*, 19 /;. 

* • Towers in <‘liiiiese (htu's, 11. 171. 

- • Umbndla, II. 195, 

Stones Invulnerability, II 241, 

2 M 

Snakin, )jr,. 

Bubmortuon <d‘ part <d’ Ceylon, II. 295, 
29 G, 

Subtorranoon , Irrh'.ation, 91 ; 127; 128 . 
Suburbs of Cambaluc, 398. 

Sulmlai, Mnii'^ol (o'lnu’al, II 1 ^ 2 . 

Sucliau (Suju). II 163; 166; iGG; Aiu'icut 
Flan itlj.uu niarbhs 16 H, 182 . 
Sudah;^i,tho Holy, 216, 2 tH. 
Sn(]jMdhaua, II. jop 

^^^gar; pntwn, 11. 97; Mannko tun-, 199, 


208 , 213 ; Revenue from, 199 , art of Ko- 
limiig, 208 ; 212 ; of Egypt and China, 213. 
See also Wine 

Suhehau (Sukchu), 219, 220 , 273 ; II. 
167 

Suicides before an Idol, 11 . 324 - 886 , 
534. 

Sukchu, see Mlo/uiu 
Sukchur, Froviuoc of, 219. 

Sukkothai, II. 259, 260. 
fluUaf, a stutr, 274. 

Suleiman, Sultan of Yiinnuii, II. 60, C5. 
Sulphur and Quicksilver, Fotion of Loug(‘- 
vity, II. 362 , 556. 

Sultnuiah, Miuuunent at, II. 47 B, 

Sultan Shah of Hadukhshan, 172. 

Sumatra, Island of (Java the Less), i-V, 7 / 7 ; 
n 264 ; cireiut, fh , 2G6; application of 
the name Java, »/» ; its gohl, 268 ; its King- 
doms, ih and 28H ; 270, 279, 283, 285 
Pp. 2^4-289 an* occupied with tins Island 
, Samudia, City and Kmg<lom of (Sa- 
mara., foi Samatra), 11 276 ; legend ol 
Origin; Ihn Baiuta there, and others; 
Position ; latest mention, 2C9 ; 286. 
Suinbawn, II. 2 67. 

Summers, Piofessor, II 25 8 

Hmuuihiiila (Sumutia), U 2 78 
Sun and Moon, Tiees of the, r?3 i/cqq 
Hundar FiUdb (Pulo (Jondore Group), II 
257 * 

SiindaiM Pandi Devar (Sondar Band! Da- 
var), a King in Ma’luu, U. 313, 315 ; death 
of, 316 ; Dr. CahlwelFs views about, 317 ; 
;i8-32n 

Auothei, U. 316; and yet another, 

317* 

Sung, a Native Dynasty reigning 111 Southern 
Chiiui till coiuiuerod by Kuhlai, 11 ; their 
Paper-Money; ctremmacy of, 11 . 15, 128, 
189 .s< f/</. ; KubluFs War against, x 5 i-i 34, 
1 5 j- 15 2, 164; end of them, 134; 176, 
177. Si‘e Manzi, Kmg of. 

Suimis and Shins, 15 3 - 154 * 

Suolslan (Shulls tan;, a Km m Peisia, 84 , 
86 

Supi‘rstitions , in Tangui, the devoted Sheep, 
207 ; the Dead Man’s Door, 208 , 21 j ; as 
to (‘hance shots, 426 ; Uemarkablo m Cara- 
jan, 11. 64 , 67-69; about dovil-daucmg, 
71 ; about touching pvoi)(‘ity of the dead, 
92 ; <d' Sumatian Fcojile, 275 , 280; of 
Malabar, 323 svqq ; as to omens, 327 , 
361 . 

Sur-Ua.|.i, II. i6i. 
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‘ Suivival,’ Inbtances of, 210, II 76 
Sushun, Regoat of China, E\ooution of (18G1), 

415. 

Suttees in S. India, II. 325, 334; of men, 
33J:- 

Swans, Wild, 286 , 287. 

Swat, 168, 188 

Rivei, 173. 

Syghman (Shighnln, q. v.), 165 
Sylen (Ceylon), II 420 
Symbolical Messages, Scythian and Tartar, II. 
499, 500 

Syiian Christians, II. 365 soqq , ; 428 
Sijrrhaptes Pallaui (Barguerlao), 264 ; mi- 
migiation of this bird into England, 265 
Szechwan, II 24, 25, 26, 29, 31, 33, 37, 38, 
397 5o>5Ij57jI^O) 


T. 

Tahashb'^ II 244; 386 
Tahellionato of Xotaiios, 

Table ot the Great Kaan, 368 
Tables, how disposed at M<ingol Ee.i.sts, 571 
Tablet, the Emperor’s, adoied with lncen.so, 
378 , 379 

Tablets woi shipped by the Cathay.ius, 437 , 
440- 

Tablets of Authority, Golden (01 
piesented by the Kd.in to tin* Kiothois 
Rolo, 16 , thoir powers and pnvil(‘gts; 
again lae&ented, 34 ; bestowed on distin- 
guished Captains, 341 ; their nature and 
insciiptious, lb ; Lion’s-lbeid Tabbits and 
Gerfalcon Tablets, 35 and 342 . Note on tins 
subject, 342 seqq ; — gi anted to Govoi’- 
uors of din’erent lank, 417 , Cat’s Ihsid, 
347 

Tabriz (Tauns), J-*’, 76 , 77; 11 . .^75, 47^, 
496 

Tachindo, sec TaLhmnlu, 

Tactics, Tartiir, 254 - 265 , 25 8 ; II 468 . 

‘ Taoum,’ 433 , ^34. 

Tadmfu, II. 118, 121 

Tacping (01 Taiping) Sovereigns’ Eilenimate 
Customs, II 15 

Taeping Insurrectiou and Deva.statums, 304; 
II 138, 140, 158, i6n, 161, 1^2, 163, if»H, 
179, 206 
Tufuis, 305. 

Tagachar, 11 . 470 , ^ 7 ] 

Tagaung, II 89, 93, 95 
Tunmiy II 426, 


Taianfu (Thaiynan-fu), IJ. 7 ; (i«‘M‘iibed, 8 
Taican (Thaikun, Talikan), .sei* TaliKun 
Taichaii (Tiju), U 138. 

T’aiching- Kwaii, 2 1 

Taidu or Daitu, Kublai’s New (hty of Oam- 
baluc, q, v., 296 ; 862 , 5 

Taiknug, see 'Jk(/aun</ 

Tailed Men; in Sumatra, 11 282 ; else- 
where, 284 ; Englishiuen, ih 
Tailors, none in Maabar, II 322 . 

Taimuui Tribe, 102. 

Taitiug-fu (Tadmfu) or Yem-hau, 11 . 119. 
Taitong-fu, see Tathunq. 

Taiyang Khan, II. 542 
Tajiks, 162, 168 
Ta/ifur, 11. 131. 

Taki-uddin-al-Thaibi, II, 316, 

Talains, 11 59. 

Talas, R , II. 45 7 

Tali-fu (City of Carajan), U. 57 , ^9; (in , ; 
«7 , 90; 93. 

Tahkan, TIuiikan (Taican), 160 , iTu-iT.:, 
179 

Tallies, R(*eord by, J I. 70 , 78 
Tamarmd, liow used by Pirates, 11. 383 . 
Tana (Azov), .0, 4/, 70. 

(near Bombay), Km. of, II 35 J ; 38 J ; 

386 , jHf.; Jy 4 , jy; j .po; ,n 7 - 

Maianibii, II 38^). 

Tauiisi cloth, ih 
Tuudiic, vS(‘e Ti'ndii(\ 

Tanguii-oolla, a branch of Altai, 217. 
Tangut, Rrov. of, 207 , 209; applic.itions of 
the imnic, ibr, 216, 219 , 221, 222, 226 , 
226, 330; 266 , 2()8, 272 , 273. 

TanjiU’c, II. 317, 31H, 319; Suttees at, 3 J4 ; 

337; I'Vrlihty of, ;55. 

Tankfz Khan (applied to Chingliiz), 2 12, 
Tanpiju (Shaohmg?)^ ^03 .sw///. 

Tanti'.iH, Tnntriku, Taut rusts, 307, jiTi, *18 
Tuossd Sect, 314 Wf/y. ; jwi .scented uiidtn* 
Kublai, 'i6. ; iiame.s applied to; Rraetiees 
ami ItitcH, 315 ; ai>plieation of the name to 
Kmaugu U(‘i(‘tie.s, ;i7-;iH 
T.ipu-shau, II. 27, 29 
T<ij)roht()}((,^ jMi.sta]v(‘s about, II. 27;. 

Tar.ikai, II. 474. 

Tarantula, II 329 , 361 , 

‘Tarcaoci,’ the wmd, 

Taicni, (U Taruiii, 87, 

Tarch of the faralde, 126, 

Tannahala, graiuKon of K aid. 11, ; , ; 

'/'took, IlunneM- naia(‘ for Climese, || 9 |. 

-- hlau, and - M>o, 9 
Tartar Language, 12 
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Tarfcai*; or Tatar? 12; proper use of the 
term, ib , ; misuse of, by Uiunusio, see 4^j.o. 

, Taitars, 1 ; 4 ; 5 ; 10 ; 13 ; 52 ; diifcrout 

ehniMfters used by, 28 , identiiied with Gog 
oud Mugog, 56; — Ladi(‘h, 77 ; 79 ; 91 ; 98 ; 
99 , 100 ; I £3; 126; 158 ; their histcity, 227 ; 
their original country ; ti ibutary to Trester 
John, ib , ; their Uevidt iindMigi’ation, 228 ; 
make Chiiighi^ their King, 233 ; his Suc- 
cessors, 241 ; th(‘ir Customs, 244 ; Houses, 
&e., iK, 245; Waggons, 244 , 246, (%as- 
tity of Women, 244 , 24 H; Polygamy, 'ib., 
tluur Gods, 248 ; and domestic Idols; their 
Dunk, Kemiz (Kumi/), 249 ; Olothiug; 
Note on Tartar Religion, 241J ; on Kumiz, 
250; their Arms and Horses, 252 ; their 
Military Oigam/atnm; then susteuniuM* on 
i.ipid iu.mmIks, 253 ; th(‘ir I’ortaldc (hird; 
Mode <d' Ruga g mg, 264 , pnseut degene- 
racy, 255 ; Note on thoir Arms, 25^ ; 
Decimal Organization; Blood-sucking; 
Portahlo Curd, 257; Tacticy and GruoUics; 
Administration of Justieci, 259 ; Marriage 
of dee(‘UH(*<l young couplen, ih, and 260 ; tin* 
Cudgel among them, 259 , 260; Punish- 
meut of Theft; Rulinnpiis’s ae<ouut of, 
2] I, Jouiville’s, 233; their CusDuii to 
play and sing in eonemt befoK* a Fight, 
329 , th<‘ir want of (liuvity to the Pool, 
482 433 ; their idyrndion to meddle with 
ill lags pertaining to the Dead, 11 . 92 ; Ad- 
imration (»f the l\do mangonels, 142 ; their 
own employment of Military Rngiin*'., i<;2 
Sf'YY j thmr thaeUi(‘s, , their eveel- 
leiu'e m Arehery, 85 ; their etjuipment 
with Ai row.-. of two sorts, 468 ; Himr Mar- 
n.ip.e <hi Jitms, I ; ; ; 245 ; II. 46A. 

— in tile K.ir Norlli, II. 478 , 

• <>f the Loviuit, .ee Lovuilt. 

of the Rommt, see Pouunt. 

Tart ary tilotlin, 2H$-2K<'). 

Tatar, see Jihove. 

T.itari\a <‘oins, 1 2. 

Tarsiaulu or 'f.ieluudo, 11, jy, ;H, .pi, 

w* 

Ta^^aug U„ 11. ny, r 2<;. 

Tattoiiiiig, 11 . 09 , 74; 99 , km ; 207 -, 2(oj; 

Arli J. tu, 218 , 224 ; 277, 2H0, 

TaPung or Taiiongfu, 240, 277, 2HH, 

TuiiniJ, see Tub) i , 

Taunzi, Toriiu, 70 , 77. 

Taw.ilia^Tl, jb.). 

Th^iTT .‘oe Cui.tonin, Dutiub, TUho. 
^t^rttakin Mimdoa, J»j4. 

J^Tea, igimrod lt\ I’nlo, /ot 


Tea-Troos in Eastern Tibet, II. ;o, 

— Houses at Kingszd, JI, 179-180. 

Tebet, see Tibet, 

Tedaldo, see Theobald, 

Teeth. ; custom of casing, xn Gold, 11 69 , 
72-73, 74; — of Adam, ox of Buddha, 301 , 
3 1 1, 312; Conservation of — hy the 
Bx'ahmans, 351 . 

Tegana, II. 470 . 

Teimur (Temiar), Grandson and siiccessox* of 
Kuhlai, 361 , 352, 353; II. 132, 457. See 
Timur, 

Tekla, Hamamot, IJ. 342. 

Telo Samawe, II. 377. 

Tembul (Betel), chewing, 11 . 368 , 3G3. 
Temkau, son of Kuhlai, 3-53. 

Teniple, Connection of the Ordm* of tlie, 
with Ciheian Armenia, 25. 

, Master of the, 23 . 25. 

Temph»’s ueeouut of the Condor, H. 410. 
Tumujin, S(‘e U/wu/lus, 

Tenduo or Tanduo, Hain of, 286 , 237; 

Pronnoe of, 275 , 276, 279. 

Tcwjn, the Suiiieme Deity of the Tartars, 

249, 350- 

Tennjissenin, II. 260, 268; (Tauasan) 296, 
Tents, The Kaan’s, 890 , 394-395. 
Teiehmth, xio; ofMamro, 136, 140, 142 
Terlthiy a Goshawk, 98. 

Teroa Mountains, U 413. 

Terra Australis, U 255, and sec 261. 

Ter nntoli, Hi). 

Thai, Great and kittle, H. 259; 2^7. 

Thaigiu, II. 19, 20, 21. 

Thaiyuunfii (Taianfu), 11 . 8, 9, ir, 

T*ung Dyiiasly, 11. 32, 177. 

'T/iiinUrahsh, nee Ikmi and IHnl Paiterm. 
Theatre, Malilirau, H 7 

Theft, Tartar Punishment of, 269 , 260. 
Tlieistio Worship, 437 , 441. 

Thekiwir, n. 425, 

Theobald m Tedaldo of Piacenza, 17 ; 
chosmi Pop«*, as Gn^gory X , 20 ; Notes on 
eleefmn ainl (‘haractei, 2i ; sends two 
friars with flu* Polos, mid piesents for the 
Kuan, 22 ; 2j. 

Tli(‘odoru.s, K of Al>vssim!i, 11 432. 
Tlu‘oj>hiliH, a Mission, iry, II. 401. 

1 'hin PKveque, Siege of, 11. 144, 149. 

T/itnae of Ptolemy, H 21. 

Tholomaii, sei* Coloman. 

Thom.is, so<‘ St. Thomas. 

of Maiieasola, Bishop of Samarkand, 

19). 

, Mr Edward, Ik 98, 147, 345 
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Thomson, Mr. J.; his ijhotojp-aphs, 11 5*14* 
Thread,, Bialimanioal, II. 350. 

*TIuee Kingdoms’ (»Sf<m-7iiu'), H. 31. 
Threshold, To stop on the, i\ groat offence, 
370, 372. 

Thnian Shah’s Hist of Ilonimz, 124. 
T’lan-Shan, 185, 186, 198; II. 457. 
Tiante-Kiun, 277. 

Tibet (Tebet), Province of, 11. 31, 83 ; 87, 
40-42 ; Boundary of, 31; its aoquisilioii 
by the Mongols obscure, 32; organization 
under Kublai, ; dogs of, ^37, 41, 44; 
49; 55; 57 

Tibetan, language and chai actor, 29; — origin 
of Yuechi, 183. 

Tibetans, 77; Superstitions of, 210-211; 
and Kashmiris (Tebet and Kesimiir), soi - 
ceiiQS of, 292 seqq.^ 806 soqq.; accused of 
cannibalism, 292, 302 ; also see Tibet 
Tides in Hangchau Estuary, 11. 134; 191 
Tierce, Half-Tierce, &c , Hours of, II. 351, 
355* 

Tidis, 59. 

Tigado, Oastle of, 154. 

Tigeis, trained to the ch.u.o, 384, 386. m 
Kwtiiohau, II 110; but see Lions 
Tigris, R , The Volga so called, 5, 9 , at 
Baghdad, 64. 

Tigudar (Aoomat Soldan), II. 4^^^. 

T33T1, II. 187, 138. 

Tiles, Enamelled, 365, 358-9. 

Tilmga, Telingana,Tihnk, Tolenc, II 348,421. 
Timur (the Great), 195; 11. 150 
Ting, 10 Taels of Silver (iHiuivaloiit to a t.nel 
of Gold), 413 ; II. 200-202. 

Tmnevelly, 11. 358, 360, 394. 

Tmtoietto, Picture by Donieniei), Jo. 

Tithe on clothing mateii.il, 431. 

Tithing Men, Chinese, 11. 183. 
see Choiaoh 

Tod, Colonel dames, 185, 191. 

Toddy, SCO Wine of Palm. 

Togan, II. 470, 47]. 

Toghoii-Teniui, lust Mongol Kinj>eu»r, his 
Wail, 296. 

Togrul Wang Khau, 232, 235. See Prontor 
dohn. 

Toktai Khan (Toctai, land ol tin* Ponenl), 
71; IL 487, 491, 493; 497 srqg. , Wai. 
of, with Noghai, 498 .SrV/^/. , lus SMUlmllO 
message. 499, 

Tolobuga, see Tulabugha 
Tuloii-nui, s(‘e Jltthm-nut 
Toman (Tnin.in), Mongol woid {’ui nv nv, 
01 a Corph of that uunilan ; 01 a muu of 


that amount; T02, 263 , 255 ; U. 175 , 18), 
200, 202 ; 4^0. 

Tomb of Adam, see Adam. 

TougUmg, Tungkiug, ll. ini, m;, n i ; ;.i 8 
Tooth-Uelhfin^ ttf Buddha, II, 301; its 
history, 311 - 312 . 

Torthi, Dorje, First-boni of Kublai, 352 353. 
Tomesel, 409, 412; 11 . 535 . 

Torti U., 3 3 7. 

Torshok, 11. ^ 89 . 

Toituro by ooiist.netiori in raw Hide, 11. 2\\. 
‘Tosoaol’ or Watchnmu, 389; the woiil, 

393. 

Totamangu, Totamangul, s(‘e 
Mamjka, 

Tower and Bell, Alarm, at Peking, 363, 
365 ; at Kinsay, U. 172. 

Tozan (Tathung?), 278. 

Trade, Dumb, 11. 486. 

— of India with Hormuz, 110; with 
Kgyjd, by Aden, 434, ; with Ksber, 

439; with Dofar, 441; with Gal.'if«‘, 448. 

at hi} as 1. 43; hy iiaudas, 64 ■; at 

Tauiis, 75; at C’amhalne, 399; on tin* 
(tiramoruii, II. 17, on the (ire it Knie*,, 
30, 155; at Ghinangli, 117; at Stuiu 
Matai, 121; .it KinMi>,170, 172, 173, 185, 
199; lit Kiieliau, 213; at Z.i\ton, 217; .it 
,Iav.i, 264; at M.il.iiur, 261 ; at ('.id, 357 ; 
at Ooilum, 363 ; in Melihar, 378; .il Tan.i, 
386; at Camhaet, 388; m K<*sni.i«'or.m. 
392; at Soeota.a, 890. 

Trades m Mtuiiil, .ilh‘",ed to he herediJan, 
II. 170; eorreetion of Ihi 178. 

* Tramontamo,’ ll. 279. 

Ti.iu.snngration. 438 , II. ( 96 ; 300. 

Traps foi Pur Animaln, II. 480, t\H), 
Tr.ivaueore, IL *72; ;9;, U.ija of, jr»8. 
Treanuro of Kmgu of Maabar, II. 324. 
> 1 ^ 

Trohizontl, /J; 36; 47; KmjMMon. el', .aal 
then* Tail.., 1 1, '8 }, 

Trobachutn, IL 141, i | ; < /•/ Se»* Mifqnt v 

/•Jitijhirs. 

Troos, of the Sun and Mo(tn, ikt „ i ; , 
see Aifov Hid and AHnv Ah* ; .upi i itilnai . 
ahout, I ',5, 1 |h, 1 }M, I I •, l♦^ ilh* lie'll, 
w'lys, 426; whieh ‘^le (',ini|duir, 11.217, 
piodudiig Wine, IL 274, .'79, 2B2, 295; 
prod iMMii", Flour, 282 See //, 

/m/aoi-A a/, vS,e. 

"Trogotour,' tin* wmd, ;;; 

Tre\ IS.IU, .Lad.in, /s', '',,1;,;. 

, Fiordi'li ..i, th 

MariH .1 and I'e 1 10, h , 
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Trevisan, Azzo, 7, 7 '/ , Domenico, 8. 

, Male’ Antonio, Doge, 77 , 

Ti mcoimilee, II 322. 

Tringano, II 260 
Tunkat, II. 291. 

‘ Trusty Lieges,’ Devoted Comrades of K. 

of Maabar, II 823 , 3 j 2 
T’sang-chan, II x 1 C, 1 1 9 
Tboiit’iing, IJ. 219 

'D^latuf-Kmn (‘General’) II. 120, 244. 
Thion-Tang R., JI. 177, xBi, 191, 198; 204- 
206 ; Boie m the, 134, 191. 

T’sman-fu (CMnaifgli), II 119, 120 
Thiug-chtui, 11 120 

Thing-chan, Kwei-hwa-chmoj, or Kiiku Kho- 
taii, 277, 279, 281 
Tsmg-lmg, II 27, 28, 29 
Thiumg-chau, II. 119, 122. 

T.sintsun, II. 212 

T’hiiiau-ehan, T’swanchau, boe Zayton. 
ThUthima Island, JI. 242, 

Taongkhapa, Tibetan Reformer, 306. 

Trtukuzi m Japan, II. 242 
Tbung-ngan-hicn, H. 206, 212. 

Tuc, Tii/ij or Tuif/ij tlie Horse-tail 01 Yak- 
tail standard, 263 , 255-256. 

Tiidai, wilb of Ahmad Khan, II. ^^69. 
Tudai-Mungku (Totamangu 01 Totaman- 
gul), 11 491, 493 } 497, 49 H, 600. 

Tughan, TuKan, son of Kublui, 353; II. 25 T. 
Tughlak Hhah, a Karannah, 103 
Tulabugha (Tolobuga), II. 497, 499 . 

Tull, or Tului, Eourth Bon of Chmghu, W; 
II 26 

Tuurtii, see TomOtL. 

Tuuiba, .\ngelo di, ;'4; Marco dc, nj. 

Tun, a (hty of M IVisia, 87 
Tuuguu, ill I'okicu, 11. 225, 227. 

Twifjani, or ‘(^»uvcrt.b,’ .1 cliiss of Mahoinc- 
daiiH in Northern China and Chinese Tui- 
k(‘Ntan, 28 1, 282. 

Tungchau (Tlnju), II. 117 
Tunglvwau, FortresM of, II. lo, 19, 20, 21. 
Tunguscs, 263 

Tunny-Iisli, 102, 109 , II. 439. 

Tunocauti (Tiin-o-Kain), a Km of Verhia, 
84 , 87; 131 , 132, 143 , 151 
Turbit, II $ 79 , 380 

Turcomania (Anatolian Turk(»y), 46 , 46 
Turkey, Groat, i.<* Turkestan, 198; II. 

267; 461 , 466 466 , 460 ; 476 . 

’I’uikni.iu, 104; Turkmans and Turks, 
djsiiucliou hetweini, 46 ; — IIors<‘s, 46 , 46 
[fiivks, Ancnml Mention of, 56; — ami Mon- 
"ois, 285 ; Turk Ineml of I’olif.s, 216 . 


Turquans, or Turkish lloi-ses, 46. 

Turmeric, II. 209. 

Turquoises; m Kerman, 91 , 93 ; luCamdu, 
II. 46. 

Turtle-doves, 99. 

Tnrnmpak, Horaiuz, X14 

Tutia, Propaiation of, 129 , 150; II. 388 . 

Tiiticorm, II 359, 360 

Tut’bong, Sung Einp of China, II. 134; J94. 
Tvex», II 489 

Twelve ; a fUvourite round number, II. 420, 
Barons ovei the Kaan’s Administra- 
tion, 417 ; ll. 137 

Twigs, or Allows, Divination hy, 237 , 238 
Tyunnin, II, 480. 

Tymiju Porcelain Manufacture, II 218, 
Tzarev, 6 


tr. 

XJoaca, (IJkak, Ukek, Uwek), a City on the 
Volga, 6 ; account of, 8 ; The Ukak of Ibn 
Batuta a diilbioni place, II. 488. 

Uch’h II 420; -—-Multan, I 87; — baligh, 
I'JD, 

Udyilna, 173. 

Ughuz, legend of, II. 485 
Uighur Charactei, 14 ; 29, 30, 169; 344 (and 
see plate at II. 472) 

s; 77; 228 ; 230, II. 164; 4C0 

Uiraca, 273, 

Himd, SCO Oirnd. 

Ujjam, Legend of, II. 334; {Ozone), 387; 
420. 

Ulahai, 273. 

XTlatai, II. 470 , 473 ; aLo see 1 . 32 , 33, 
Ulugh Bagh, on Badakhshan border, 16 r. 
Uinau and Puman (‘Black anil White Bar- 
barians’), II. 59. 

Umbrellas, 342, 345 . 

Unc Can (Aung Khan), see Prestor John, 
Ung (Ungkut), a Tartar Tube, 276, 285. 
Ungrat (Knnguiat), aTaitar Tribe, 348, 350, 
Unicom, i. a. Uhinoceios (in Burma), II 89 ; 
(in Suinatia), 266, 282; Legend ol Viigin 
and, 266, 372; Horns ot^ 273. 

Unken, II 208 
Unlucky Hours, II. 361 
Unyainwezi Superstition, 134. 

Uiduja, Pi mcess, 11 . 464. 

Uiuugkadai, II 38 
Uriangkiit (Tung uses), 263 
Hi unit. SI, 2 if) 

Uttungadeva, K, of Java, H. 255. 
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Uwek, SCO UbuGit, 

Uzbeg Khun, 343 
s of Kunduz, sec Muntd Boij, 


V. 

Van* (Till* Fur and Animal), 249; 11, 480, 
483, 484, 487, 41^9- 

as an epiUii't of Kyrs, 5f»0' 

Wunbory, Prof Ilcrimiuu, 29, 2if», 38 399? i 

350, 30«,3«8; 11.463. 

Van, Lake, 59. 

Vanohu (Wangchu), .'C, conspiirs with 
Ohiinuhu against Ahmad, 408 ; is hI.iui, 

404. 

Viiraegian, Varangian, 11. 490. 

Viiruha Mihira, 107. 

Varini^ II. 490 
Vnrsuch U., 163. 

Vamulo, 283 
ViiUna fiuHOitj II. 3 87. 

Vollalai’s, 11, 360. 

VmdUuHi T1II0 of K. ol Kaulam, II. 36H. 
Vonidaan ijroniuioi.ilioii, .'/i, /,»V. 

Vcnico and (Imioa, IJivalry and VVais of, oil 
, Poaoi* of I'JUil liidavoon, .'a 

, 'J; Ri'turu of Polos to, 4, .V, 30, 

oxuU.ition of, aftoi Latin oomiuost oi <‘on- 
btantmoplo, .v; Nobles of, /4, /s; Rlan- 

bioii of Polos at, iV/ .sr./(/. ; (lalleys of, ,!0 
,viv///, ; mode of levy for an e\iH‘ditioii, 
Arjoganoo of, 4-*7; Punous deposits id' Ar» 
cliivGs at, 6(V, the Ihnuuui at, d'/; Moin.y 
of, (iU\ and II 533; (luilds al, ?d, Sla\eiy 
and slave-trade at, /b ; old l\lap^. at, /a;'; 
1; 2; 18; 19, 43; art ielos brought fioin 
the East to — by Maieo, 266, J367, II. 
282, 288. 

Ventilators at Hormnz, IL 460, 451. 
VorhioHt, Vath(‘r, II. 544. 

‘ Vermq.ues,’ the word, 869, 371. 

Vei'zim OuhinhinOf an«l other kind . of IV/’- 
zino (or Ih'd ,il 4. v ), II. ;f»8. 

Vessels on the Kifing; Viud. number, of, IL 
166, 156, 147 ; tbeii size, ih Hee .S’/wps 
Vijayanag.ir, 1 1. 349. 

Vilcramajit, I^egend of, II. 3 3*1. 

Vikrampui, 11. 82. 

Villaid do Iloncouit, Album of, 11. i ;H. 
Vineyards; in T.ueau, 160, ui K.tsligai, 
190, in Khotau, 196, m N (Muua, II 6, 
7, 9, 1 1 ; 46 

Viigm of CUjie Ooinonii, il ’72, 1552. 
Vihcouti, MalVeo, of Mil.in, '>/>, 


Visconti, Tedaldo or Tebaldo (Pope 
tlregory X.), /.s'; 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
Voohan (or Unohan, Yungelmug), 11. 69, 
71, 73 5 77; Battle theie, 8 O- 87 . 
Vokhan, see Wn/di<m. 

Volga; lyilled Tigris, 6, 9; 6, 8; U. 485, 
4H8. 

Vughin, n if)f) 

Vuju (in Kiangnaa), /A 
——(in Clhekiaug), II. 203, 


W. 

Wakliau (Vokban); lhaleet vl\ ib 8 ; 181; 
182 . 

WaluHhjird, 109. 

Wall; of Alexander (or I'aue.isian), 62, 3 ^ ; 
II. 537; another, 51;; of (log and Magog, 
of China, /as*, 83, 38 ^ ; <d* PekiU'*;, 362 , 

365 

VVal nut-oil, 166, 171. 

TPu/a/, (Oh muso Title), 2 J 3 , 343; IL 95. 
Wangohu (Vanohu 4. v.). 

Waieg, Wauiug (OroeohP), IL 490. 

Wa.ssaf, The IHstonau 'AlHluUnU,«ou of Fazi- 
ullah of .Shiraz, suiu-mied; peiliup.s drew 
inform.iiioa from INdo persoiudly, lit //''.. 
his idiaraclei of flu* Karaiin.ii., in], hi. 
notiees <d‘ Hormuz, 123; iii.» eube\\ of 
Kuhlai, J2]; 167; 419; ‘doi} of Kuidu, 
426; his account <d‘ tlie takiii", of Siaii'*- 
yaiig, IL ij;, ir, i; of Kina), Hjh; of 
Ma’lsir, of Hie Horse 'frade to 

India, ];;; of Hie trealmeut of Hor.eo 
tliciM*, j;fi. 111,, evtravagant style, i;i; 
s.imple <d’ It, 496; .pj9; 

Wator; Bittiir, (see that word); Cu tom «»f 
lyiny, in. 111, UJ ; coUieeralion by Lama 

Jnr), 

- - - <llock, ibg, jbb; H. r, 17. 

Watliek, ih<‘ Khalif, 58, 

■Woathor ConjuHiig, -ee /ba/a/b/,/. 

VVei R (in .Shell a), 1 1 . 21, 

-- - (ill Sbaiitua",), IL 1 2 
Woights and Mca aiio,,, H, ; | Sf'.//* 

Weuuup,, H. 1 1 N b 
Wen R. (Do.), IL 122. 

Whale-oil, indudino; .Speuuacoti ml, 111 , 
1 1 9 , i I 009 , 4o(j. 

Wbalon, IL 231, taken m Soeetra, 399 ; 
.iiid Mada’va.eai, 404 , 407 ; .Spc«».>, of the 
Indian th'eaa, 4'«i, speim-wbah' (1.14 
doiUoj, 404 , 40;. 



WHEATEN BREAD, INDEX. ' YARLIGH. 


Wheaten Bread, not eaten, 434; II. 6% 
60. 

Wheeler, Mr. J. T., 11 . 5 51. 

^ White City,’ meaning of this term among 
Tartars, 287 ; II. ,10 ; — — of the Manzi 
Frontier, 28. 

— ; Camels, 272 ; Horses and Mares, 
291 , 377 ; II. 543 ; offered to the Kaan, I. 
299 ‘ 

Feast, at the Kaan’s Court, 376 , 378 ; 

11.543. 

Devils, n. 34 : 1 , 346 • — Horde, II. 480, 

Whittington and his Cat in Persia, 66. 

Wild Asses and Oxen, see Asses, 

William of Tripoli, Friar, 21 ; his writings, 
23, 24. 

Williamson, Rev. A., 140; II. 6, 7, 8, rr, 12; 
17, 22 ; 120. 

Wind, Poison-, 111 - 112 , 123 ; Monsoons, 

11.246. 

Wine of the Yine ; in Persia, 85 ; Boiled, 
ib,j 89, 160, 162 ; laxity of Persians about, 
89, 98 ; oj5 ancient Kapisa^ 162 ; of Khotan, 
196 , and ; in Shansi, IL 9 , ii ; im- 
ported at Kinsay, 184 ^ 

— from Rice (Samshu or dardsiin), 427 ; 
II. (and of wheat) 47 , 50; 62 ; 70 ; 99 ; 
105 ; 184 ; 186 ; 200 ; 416 ; 439* 

of the Palm (Toddy) II. 274 , 282 ; 
296 . 

. — — from Sugar (Arrack), II. 364 , 489 . 

— from Dates (Do.), 110 , 118; 11 . 416 ; 
439 . 

>- — - (unspecified), at the Kaan’s Table, 369 ; 
3 79 ; Hot used in Ma’bar, II. 326 ; nor by 
Brahmans, 860 . 

* Winter,’ used for ‘Rainy Season,’ IL 381. 
Wisus or Wesses, a People of Russia, IL 486. 
Women; of Kerman, their embroidery, 92 ; 
mourners, 112 ; of Khorasan beautiful, 
131 ; of Badakhshan, 168 ; of Kashmir, 
176 ; of Khotan, 198 ; of Gamul, fair and 
wanton, 212 ; of the Tartars, good and 
loyal, 244 ; of Ea'guiul, pretty creatures, 
267 ; of the town, 898 , and IL 185 ; of 
Tebet, evil customs, 86; also in Caindu, 
46 , and in Carajan, 63 ; of Zardandan, 
and their strange custom, 70 ; of Anin, 
101 ; of Kinsay, charming, IL 170 ; Re- 
spectful Treatment of, 187 ; of Zanghibar, 
l^rightful, 416 ; and see under Marriage, 
^Beauty, 

, Island of, IL 397 scqq. 

Wonders perfomed by the Baosi, 292 seqq.\ 

339. 


Wood, Lieutenant John, Indian Navy, 19 ', 1(4 ^ 
his excellent elucidations of Polo in the Oxus 
Regions, 183 seqq. 

Wood-oil, U. 232. 

Wool, Salamandei.’s, 216 , 218. 

Worship of Mahomed, Supposed, 196 
(see Mahomed ) ; by the Bacsis, 293 ; of 
Fire, 294 ; Tartar, 248 - 249 ; Chinese, 
437 . 

— — of the first object seen in the Day, 
11 . 266 . 

Wuchau (Vuju), IL 206. 

Wukiang-hien (Vughin ?), IL 168. 

. Wylie, Mr. Alexander, and Debts of this 
hook to him. See Prefaces, and 75 ; 39; 
314; 364; II- 23; 31; 154! 168; 177; 
191 ; 195 ; 311 ; on Prester John and the 
Golden King, 542 ; on ancient astro- 

nomical Instruments at Peking, 544 eeqq . ; 
on Fangs, the supposed Town squares of 
Kinsay, 550. 

‘Xanadu,’ 296. 

Xavier; at Socotra, IL 401 ; his Church at 
Cape Comorin, 549. 


, T. ,■ 

Yachau, IL 37, 40, 57. 

Yachi City (Yunnan-fu), IL 62 , 5 3, 54, 58, 
59 > 65? '^I> 95* 

Tadah, Yodagari, the Science and 

Stone of the Weather-Conjuror, 300, 301. 

Ydjdj and Md-jiij, see Gog and Magog. 

Yak, described, 266 , 268, 269 ; its size and 
horns, «6. ; cross-breeds, 266 , 269; its hair 
(tails) carried to Venice, 266 ; much used 
in India for military decoration, IL 341 , 
346. See Tug. 

Ya’kub Beg of Kasghar, 197. 

Yakuts, IL 483. 

Yalung R.,IL 37, 55. I 

‘ Yam ’ or ‘ Tamb * (a post-stage or post- | 
house), 420 , 423 ; IL 196. 

Yamgau, 170. 

Yangchau (Yanju), City of, 419 ; IL 137 , 
138; Marco’s government there, $ 1 , IL 
137 , 139 ; 164 ; Province of, 218 . 

Yarheg of Badakhshan, 164. 

Yarkand (Yaroau), 196. 

and Pmara^, 315, 343. 
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YascU (Yozd), 89 . 

, a stuff M) C.1II01I, lb. 

Vitbhm (1 <3, Jade), 199. 

Ytusodhara, bnde of Sakya S^uha, II. 304. 
Yavanas, 11 . 359. 

YdiAi, 276 . 

Yestr, Climo'«e, 375 ; mid (Hime.'.o 

— Cycle, 483 , 415 * 

Yehmain (Mt. d’Kly), II. 375. 

Yeliucliuthai, i:>tat(‘.smaii and Astr<uiom(‘i% fl. 

t 2 ; 546 , 54 B. 

Yellow 01 Orthodox Lamas, 507, 317. 

Yemen, TI. 426, 428, 436, 4 38, 442 5 »nd se** 
AcUm* 

Yonchau(m Shantung), II. T19, 122. 

(in Chekiang), U. 20C 

Yenkiug (Old Poking), 363, 

Yen&han, II. 206. 

Yeaubuka, II. 473. * 

Yesudar, II. 457 * 

Yesiigai, Father of Ohinghiz, 232. 

Yetsma (Etzma), 226. 

Yezd (Yasisti), 89 ; — silks, ih. and 11 7, 
Youth, Island of, II. 369. 

Ypr^, John of, his notice of Polo and woxk, 

\ ‘ k 

Yrac, 76 . ^ 

Vsemifi of l/iuliOf Waste m Kngineor, II. 

Tuj see Jado. 

Yudchi, 183. 

Tim, Mongol Imperial Dynasty so styled, 
364; a 77* 

ming-Yuen Palace, 298. 

Yugria or Yughra, in the Far North, II. 
483, 4B5 ; 494 * 

Yukshan or Yukshan Portage, II. 205, 206. 
Yungchang-fu (Shensi), 268. 

(Yunnan, Yoolaan, 9. v.), II, 73, 74; 

87, 88, 89, 

Yunnan Piovxnce (Oarajan 9. v.), Marco’s 
Mission to, 20, 28 ; IT. 3 seqq . ; I. 326; II. 
32; 37; conquest of, 38, 65 ; 48; 49» $0, 
; 5 ^> 53 » 55 » 57 j 59 » 61 ; Recent Ma- 

homedan mdependonct* in, 60, 65 ; 67; 74; 
77; 78; 82; 87; 89; 97; 103; ro7; 
no; III ; 112. 

City (Yaohi 9. r.), 11 53, 55, 57, 

6t; 65; 93; 103; 114. 

Yuthia, Aynthia(e.c. Ayocihya) (mod capital 
of Siam), 12; 11 . 259, 260. 


Z 

TlaihP, II. 406 ; 430 ; 43 5. 

pr(d)ably <u'igin of ‘‘Sol m,' II, 2: | 
Ziimpa (Ch.mipa or OhamDa), II. 2^1. 
Zanghxbar (Zaiigil>nr, Zanjibar, Zanzih.-ir); 
II, 397 ; 403 , 404 ; hory Tinde, 4 A, 416 ; 

Currents off, ^07; 41$; the name, lA ; 
d<‘h<‘ribc<l, 416 ; iIh Uhu'ks, Wouu'ii; .'ip- 
pheatiou of the name,, 417; 42fi. 

Znuton (Shuutuug?), :t. 

Zardandan 01 ‘Cold-Teidh,’ a People of 
Western yuuuau, U. 69 ; the mime, /(W, 
and 11. 73; identity doubtful, 73-74; the 
eharacteristi(‘. custouiH, 74 m/q . ; 81 , 
Zayton, Zaitdu, Zoitou, (kiyton (Tswnu- 
chau; Chwanehau or Chuushew of imslern 
charts), the great Medieval Port of (!juun, 
II. r6o; 218 , 214 , 215, 216; doMTilieiL 
217 .s/v///.; Kaaii’s Revenue from, ; poiee- 
Imn, 218 ; 225 ; languag(» peculiar, ik and 
227; Its identity, suppiwwl ety- 

mologies of namo ; nuMlioval notiees, 2 if) 
22£, Clunehew a name nusapphed, 222; 
objections raised reeently to idiuitity of 
Zayton with T'swauchau, 222; how for 
th(‘y allect Kditor’s vuuv, 223; present 
state of T’swanchau ; derivafiou of *Vo/A), 
224; 225; ships built at, 234; 287 ; 
ships of, 246 ; 247 , inerehants of, 264 ; 
368. 

Zehu, lOi. 

Zed<iary, II. 377. 

Zenier, Abate, 2 H. 

Zerms (»/ems), II. 435. 

Zerumhot, II. 377, 

Xi'Wtni, II. 224. 

Zhafar (Dhafar, Dofar), II. 441 , .pp. -'V'/. 
Zic (OircjisBia), II. 491 , 493. 

Zimme, see Kmuj-mti 
Zinc, 130. 

Zinj, Zingis, II. IT4, 417, .pH, .pn. 

Zoboideh, the Lady, 164 

Zodiac, Chinese, and Stfdlar spnees, IL 

Zorza, II. 244. Mec Chorcha, 

Zil’Ikaruain (Zuloarnian, Le. Ale\aud<‘r), 
166 , 169, 

Zurpioar(ZiPink;u*), a Turk friend <.f M.ireo 
P(do, 216 . 


FINIS. 


rosnotr: i'»kniii> b\ tiiowEs and sons, stamk>ui» stui.kt, 

AND CtlAlUNO OKOS6, 





